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PREFACE 


Ten  edition  of  Aytoua'a  po«ma  contains,  with  one 
exception,  all  those  poems  and  translations  of  which 
the  undivided  authorship  is  bnown  to  be  bis.  The  one 
exception  is  his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  Book  XX  H. 
This  may  be  found  in  Blackwoo^s  Magaeine,  toL  xIy, 
pp.  634-642.    Its  omission  here  will  be  pardoned. 

It  is  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons  th&t  it  has  been  possible  to  include 
Aytoun's  contributions  to  the  Son  OauUier  SaOada 
and  to  The  Poema  and  Ballads  of  Goethe,  as  determined 
by  Sir  Theodore  Uartio,  Aytoun's  collaborator  in  both 
hooka  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  sotne  of 
the  poems  and  translations  not  included  in  this  edition 
were  the  joint  productions  of  the  two  writers. 

In  '  The  Oxford  Poets '  it  is  the  rule  not  to  give  any 
eritioal  appraisement  of  the  poet,  hut  the  present 
editor  may  be  allowed  to  ssy  that  he  finds  bis  greatest 
satisfaction  in  hsTing  been  able  to  put  before  the 
reader  all  those  pieces  on  which  are  based  Aytoun's 
claims  as  a  humorist:  his  contributions  to  the  ^m 
OauUier  Ballads  and  the  anticipatory  pseudo-review  of 
IhmSian,  and  FirmHian  itself.  These  last  two,  famous 
as  they  are,  are  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  Aytoun's  work  not 
lending  itself  to  chronological  arrangement,  the  poems 
have  been  grouped  according  to  character:  romantic 
poems,  humoroQa  poems,  translations,  and  juvenilia. 
F.  FauB. 
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Tha  text  U  that  of  1368,  tht  hat  aditfoti  In  Ajrtonn'a  lihtlma. 
Vvriant  reading*  oT  th«  earlier  editiona  (18i^  two  editioiu  ; 
1868;  1868;  and,  for  aome  poerot,  a  previona  appearane«  in 
'StddiMHl'*  iTafiiuAu')  are  |lTen  in  the  foot-notao.  Ajtoun'a 
Appendix,  wiiiah  appenred  for  the  first  time  in  tlie  aeuoud 
edition,  1819,  is  given  at  the  end  of  (lie  preaent  volume. 
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EDINBUBOH  AFTER  PLODDEN 

IBladnmtfi  ifiv<u(tM,  Febniaiy  ISlfi] 

Thb  great  battle  of  Floddeu  wu  fought  apon  the  9tb  of 
September  1513.  The  defeat  of  the  ScottiBh  armj,  rcEullinK 
buudI;  from  >  the  fantastic  ideu  of  cbiralry  entertained  bv 
Jame*  IV,  and  his  reftual  to  avail  himself  of  the  natunu 
adnutagM  of  his  position,  was  hy  far  the  most  diBostrous  of 
any  recounted  in  the  history  of  the  northern  wars.  Tbe 
whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  both  Lowland  and  Highland, 
was  assembled,  and  the  contest  was  one  of  the  itemeet  and 
most  desperate  apon  record. 

FoTseToral  faountbe  issue'  seemed  doubtful.  On  the  left 
the  Scots  obtained  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  right  vring 
the^  were  broken  and  overthrown ;  and  at  last  the  whole 
weight  of  the  battle  was  brought  into  the  centre,  where 
King  James  and  tbe  Earl  of  Surrey  commanded  in  person. 
The  determined  valonr  of  James,  impmdent  as  it  was,  had 
tb«  effect  of  ronsiiw  to  a  pitch  of  desperation  the  courage 
of  the  meanest  soloiers  ;  and  the  ground  becoming  soft  and 
slippeij  from  blood,  the;  pulled  off  their  boots  and  shoes, 
and  secnted  a  firmer  footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose. 

'  It  !•  owned ',  suys  Abercromb;,  '  that  both  parties  did 
wonders,  but  none  on  either  side  performed  more  than  the 
King  himself.  He  was  again  told  that,  by  coming  to  handy 
blows,  he  oonld  do  no  more  than  another  mtm,  it^ereas,  br 
keeping  the  post  due  to  his  station,  he  might  be  wortn 
many  Uwtuandi.  Tet  he  would  not  only  fight  in  person, 
bat  also  on  foot;  for  he  no  sooner  saw  that  body  of  the 
English  giTo  way  which  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Hnntley, 
bnt  he  ughted  From  his  horse,  and  commanded  his  guard  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  to  do  the  like  and  follow  him. 
lie  had  at  first  abundance  of  snccew ;  but  at  length  the 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  bad 
defeated  their  opposites,  coming  in  with  the  Lord  Dacre's 
hone,  and  RirTonnding  the  Kinir's  baltnlion  on  all  sides, 
Vaa  Soots  were  so  distressed  that,  tor  their  last  defence,  they 
cast  thenuelTM  into  a  ring ;  and,  being  resolved  to  die  nobly 
with  tbeit  soTcreign,  who  scorned  to  ask  quarter,  were 
alt<^ther  cnt  off.  So  say  the  English  writers,  and  I  am 
apt  to  belieTB  that  they  are  in  the  nght.' 
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The  combat  wm  nuuntaioed  with  detperate  tnty  until 
night&ll.  At  tbe  oloae,  according  to  Hr.  Tytler,  '  Surr«7 
waa  nncertain  of  tba  result  of  tbe  bottle:  tne  reroaina  of 
the  enemj'i  centre  itill  held  tbe  field ;  Home,  with  his 
Borderers,  still  hovered  on  the  left ;  and  the  commander 
wiul;  allowed  neither  pursuit  nor  plnnder,  bat  drew  off  his 
men,  and  kept  a  stiict  watcb  during  the  night.  When  the 
morning  broKe,  the  Scottish  artillery  were  seen  standing 
detertedon  the  side  of  tbe  hill:  their  defenders  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  Earl  ordered  thanka  to  be  given  for  a  victory 
which  was  no  longer  doubtful.  Yet,  even  after  all  this, 
k  body  of  Uie  Scots  appeared  unbroken  npon  a  hill,  and 
were  about  to  charge  the  Lord  Admiral,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  tbeii-  position  by  a  discharge  of  the 
Knglish  ordnance. 

'The  loss  of  the  Soots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to 
about  ten  thousand  men.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  were 
of  high  rank;  the  remainder  being  oomposed  of  tbe  gentrv, 
the  larmerv,  and  landed  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to  fly 
when  their  sovereign  and  his  nobles  lay  stretched  in  hops 
around  them.'  Besides  King  James,  there  fell  at  Flodden 
tbe  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  thirteen  earls,  two  bishops, 
two  abbots,  fifteen  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans,  and  five  peers 
eldest  sons,  besides  La  Motte  tbe  If'rench  ambassador,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  King.  Tbe  some  historian  adds—'  Tbe 
names  of  the  gentry  who  fell  are  too  numerous  for  recapitu- 
lation, since  there  were  few  families  of  note  in  Scotland 
which  did  not  lose  one  relative  or  another,  whilst  some 
houses  had  to  we«p  tbe  death  of  alL  It  is  from  this  oaote 
that  the  sensations  of  sorrow  and  national  lamentation 
occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  peculiarly  poignant  and 
laatins— CO  Haat  to  this  day  few  Scotsmen  can  hear  the  name 
of  KltMdeu  without  a  shudder  of  gloomy  regret.' 

The  loss  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occacion  was  peculiarly 
,.-eat.  All  the  magistrates  and  able-bodied  citweni  had 
followed  their  King  to  Flodden,  whence  very  few  of  them 
returned.  The  office  of  Provoet  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
capital  wai  at  that  time  an  object  of  ambition,'  and  was 
conferredonlyuponpersonsofh^b  rank  and  station.  There 
seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  the  holder  of  this 
dignity  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  wm  Sir  Alexander 
Lwider,  ancestor  of  tbe  Fountainhall  family,  who  waa  elected 
in  l&ll,  or  that  great  historical  penouaae,  Archibald  Earl 
of  Angiu,  better  known  as  Architald  Bell-Uio<jat,  who  was 
chosen  in  1518,  the  year  of  the  battle.  Both  of  them  were 
at  Flodden.  "The  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Lauder  appear* 
upon  the  list  of  the  s'.ain.  An^  was  one  of  the  survivor*; 
bnt  bis  sou,  George,  Master  of  Ingua,  fell  fighting  gallantly 
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Wiiicb  commence  about  tbii  period,  are  not  clear  n 
point,  and  I  km  istber  inclined  to  think  that  the  Earl  of 
Angus  ma  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  Lauder.*  Bat 
alt&ongh  the  actual  magibtiatea  were  absent,  they  had 
fonnalTj  nominated  deputies  in  tbeir  stead.  I  find,  on 
referring  to  the  city  records,  that  'Oeorge  of  Tonrs'  had 
been  appointed  to  ofGciate  in  the  absence  of  the  ProTost, 
and  that  four  other  perBons  were  selected  to  discharge  the 
office  of  bailies  until  the  magistrates  should  return. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  oonstematiou  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  Scotland  when  the  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  became  koown.  In  Edinburgh  it  was  excessive. 
Mr.  Amot,  in  the  history  of  that  city,  says— 

'The  news  of  their  overthrow  in  the  field  of  Flodden 
reached  Edinburgh  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  over, 
whelmed  the  inhabitants  with  grief  and  conrnsion.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  women  seeking  intelligence  about 
their  triends,  clamonrin^  and  weeping.  Those  who  officiated 
in  absence  of  the  magistrates  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  tniit.  They  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  the 
inhabitants  to  asmmble  in  military  array  for  defence  of  the 
city,  on  the  tolling  of  the  t«ll ;  and  commanding,  "that  all 
women,  and  eapecially  strangers,  do  repair  to  tneir  work, 
and  not  be  seen  upon  the  street  elamorandand  cn/and;  and 
that  women  of  the  better  sort  do  repair  to  the  church  and 
offer  up  prayers,  at  the  stated  hours,  for  our  Sovereign  Lord 
and  his  armv,  and  the  townsmen  who  are  with  the  army,"' 

Indeed,  the  Cooncil  records  bear  ample  evidence  of  the 
emergency  of  that  occasion.  Throughout  the  earlier  pages, 
the  word  '  Flowdoun '  frequently  occurs  on  the  margin,  in 
reference  to  various  hurried  orders  for  arming  and  defence ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  Enflisb  forces 
attemoted  to  follow  up  their  victory,  and  attack  the  Scottish 
capital,  the  oitisens  would  have  resisted  to  the  last.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  loss  sustained  bv  the 
English  was  to  severe,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportanity ;  and  in  fact,  shortly  after- 
ward^ he  was  compelled  to  disband  his  army. 

The  leferences  to  the  city  banner  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing poem,  may  req|iiire  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a 
stwidard  still  held  in  great  honour  and  reverence  by  the 
burghers  of  Edinburgh,  liaving  been  presented  to  them  b^ 
James  III,  in  return  for  their  loyal  service  in  1482.  This 
banner,  along  with  that  of  the  Karl  Marischal,  still  con- 
spicuous in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  was 

*  Ftol-iuiU  In  ' Hatkmod'.  The  Bart  of  Angus  wu  snooeadad 
In  the  Provostship  of  EdinlmrBh  by  Alexander,  Lord  Homr, 
Grest  GhambarUiu  of  SooUand,  in  1C14. 
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hononrabl;  broDgbt  buck  Trom  Floddcn,  and  certainly  never 
'  could  hnve  been  displayed  in  a  more  memorable  field. 
Uaitland  foye,  with  reference  to  this  vet;  intereBtiog  relic 
of  antiquity — 

'Ab  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  loyalty  and  bnvery 
of  the  Edinburchen  on  the  aforenaid  oocasioD,  the  King 
granted  them  a  Daoner  or  standard,  with  a  power  to  display 
the  same  in  defence  of  their  king,  couutiy,  and  their  own 
rights.  This  Sag  is  kept  b^  the  Convener  of  the  Trades ;  at 
whose  appearance  therewith,  it  is  «aid  that  not  only  ^e 
artificers  of  Edinbu^h  are  obli^^ed  to  repair  to  it,  but  all 
the  artisans  or  cia&men  within  Scotland  are  bonnd  to 
follow  it,  and  fight  nnder  the  Convener  of  Edinburgh  aa 
aforesaid.' 

No  event'  in  Scottish  history  ever  took  a  more  lasting  hold 
of  the  public  mind  than  the  'woeful  fight'  of  FlMden; 
und,  even  now,  the  songs  and  traditions  which  are  current 
on  the  Border  recall  the  memory  of  a  contest  oninllied  by 
disgrace,  though  terminating  in  disaster  and  defeat. 
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News  of  battle  I— news  of  battle  t 

Hark  I  'tia  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  olane  of  hurrving  feek 
News  of  battle  ivrtio  hatn  brouebt  it? 

News  of  triumph  ?  Who  shoma  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  armv, 

Oreetingp  from  our  gallant  King? 
All-last  night  we  watched  the  Ix^oons 

Blazing  on  the  hilLs  afar. 
Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled, 

MeesBge  of  the  opened  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky : 
Fearful  lights  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 


Hews  of  battle  1  Who  hath  brought  it? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate; 
'Warder— warder!  open  quickly! 

Man— is  this  a  time  to  wait? 

>  Hoevsnt  .  .  .  dafeat.     Nctin  'Bbidaceci^ 
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And  tho  heavy  gates  are  opened : 
Then  a  murmur  Jong  ana  loud, 

And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 
Bursts  m>m  out  the  bending  crowd. 

For  they  see  in  battered  hamess 
Only  one  hard-etricken  man: 

And  nis  weary  ateed  ia  wounded. 


Aind  his  cheek  ia  pale  and  wan : 
Spearlesa  bangs  a  bloody  banner 
_  in  his  weak  and_drooping  hand— 


Ood  I  can  that  be  li^dotph  Murray, 
Captain  of  the  city  band? 

Ill 
Bound  him  crush  the  people,  cryiniF. 

'Ttell  us  aU-oh,  teU  ua  Wl 
Where  are  thoy  who  went  to  battle, 

Bandolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children? 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfollowed  ? 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe  ? ' 
Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  &om  out  his  helm  of  steel ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer- 
Only  with  his  arm^  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Cp  the  city  streets  they  ride; 
fUinem  sisters,  motikerB,  children, 

SfariekiDg,  praying  by  his  side. 
'St  th6  God  that  made  thee,  Baodolph  1 
,  Tell  ns  what  mischance  hath  come.' 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner. 

And  the  asker's  voice  ia  dumb. 


The  elders  of  the  city 

Have  met  within  uieir  hall— 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  chaiged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
'  Tonr  bauds  are  weak  with  age,'  he  said, 

'Tour  hearts  are  stout  and  true; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you.  6t> 

Uy  ttnmpet  from  the  Border«ide 

Bhall  send  a  blast  ao  clear. 
That  aU  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
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And  if^  insUad  of  Scottish  sliouls, 

T«  Hew  the  Enghsh  drum, — 
Then  let  tlie  waminar  belle  ring  out, 

Then  gird  you  to  llie  fray. 
Then  man  the  walla  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fi|^t  you  may. 
Twere  better  that  in  fiety  flame 

The  Toofs  should  thunder  down, 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town  I ' 

Then  in  cam«  Randolph  Murray, — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  doffed  his  dinted  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek : 
They  fell  u^n  his  oonlet 

And  on  hia  mail^  hand, 
An  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully. 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Hod  never  couched  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  meeaenger 

Some  ejiastly  news  must  bring ; 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provoat — 

A  brave  old  man  was  he. 
Of  andent  name,  and  knightly  fame, 

And  chivalrous  degree. 
He  ruled  our  city  like  a  Lord 

Who  brooked  no  equal  here, 
And  ever  for  the  townsman's  ri^ts 

Stood  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer.  i 

And  be  bad  seen  the  Scottish  noat 

March  from  the  Borough'muir, 
With  muBio-etorm  and  cUmoroua  shout, 
And  all  the  din  that  tfaundera  out     - 

When  youth's  of  victory  sure. 
But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he,— 

For,  with  a  father's  pride. 
He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 

Oo  forth  t^  Randolph's  aide. 
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Wilfa  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel. 

All  keen  to  do  and  dat»; 
And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 

Dunedia'a  banner  bear. 
Oh  !  woeful  now  was  the  old  man's  look. 

And  he  spake  right  heavily— 
'Now,  Randolph,  fell  thy  tidinm. 

However  sharp  they  b«  I 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  Tisaga 

Death  is  lookine  from  thy  £aoe : 
Speak  1  though  it  do  of  ovei-throw— 

It  cannot  oa  disgrace  I ' 

vn 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 
That  wrung  that  aoidier  proud : 

Thnce  did  he  strive  to  answer, 
Ajid  thnce  he  gnwned  aloud. 

Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 
To  the  old  man's  shaking  tuuid. 

Saying— 'That  is  all  I  bring  y© 
From  the  bravest  of  the  land  I 

Ay  I  ye  may  look  upon  it- 
It  was  guarded  vrSil  and  long, 

Bj^our  brothers  and  your  children, 
By  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 

One  by  one  they  fell  around  it. 
As  the  archors  laid  them  low, 

Grimly  dying,  still  unoonquOTed, 
With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 

Ay!  ye  may  well  look  upon  it- 
There  is  more  than  honour  there, 

Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 
From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 

Notot  yet  was  royal  banner 
Steeped  in  such  a  coetly  dye ; 

It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 
Where  no  other  shroud  shall  Ho. 

Sirs  I  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy ; 
Keep  it  aa  a  sacred  thing. 

For  the  stain  ye  see  upon  it 
Was  the  life-blood  of  your  Kingl 
Yin 
Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation  t 
_What  a  piteous  cry  was  there ! 

mdowB,^  maidens,  mothers,  children. 
Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair  I 
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Through  tiie  streets  the  death-word  rushee, 

Spreadiog  terror,  sweeping  on— 
'Jesn  Christ  1  our  King  hite  &]leii~ 

O  Great  God,  King  James  is  gone! 
Holy  Mother  Harr,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  didst  lose  thy  Son  1 
0  the  blackest  day  for  Scotlaod  i 

That  she  ever  knew  before! 
O  our  King— the  good,  the  noble. 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more? 
Woe  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland  I 

0  our  sons,  our  sons  and  men  t 
Surely  aome  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Suraly  some  will  come  again  I ' 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  wintw 

Shall  uprear  ita  shattered  stem— 
Wivee  and  mothers  of  Dunedin —  i' 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them  I 

iz 

But  within  the  Council  Chamber 

All  was  ailent  as  the  grave, 
WliilBt  the  tempest  of  their  sorrow 

Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  bravA 
Well  indeed  might  they  be  shaken 

With  the  weinit  of  such  a  blow: 
He  was  gone— their  prince,  their  idol, 

Whom  they  loved  and  worshipped  sol 
Like  a  knell  of  death  and  judgment  ii 

Rung  from  heaven  by  angel  hand, 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  eldera  of  the  land. 
Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  tremMing^ 

Withered  hands  were  clasped  and  wrung : 
God  had  left  the  old  and  feeble, 

He  had  ta'en  away  the  young. 

X 

Then  the  Provost  he  uprose. 

And  his  lip  vraa  ashen  white ; 
But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow,  ij 

And  hie  eye  was  full  of  light. 
*Thou  hast  spoken,  Bandolph  Hurray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but.  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamea  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing— thou  a  knight  and  captain— 

Pere,  alive  within  thy  mul  I 
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Than  hnd^  Uiou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  mj^  son  t 
Thou  Deedst  not  tell  it :  he  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  thia  day ! 
But  speak— how  fought  the  citizens 

WiOiin  the  furioua  fny? 
For  by  the  muht  of  Hary  I 

Twere  Bomelhing  still  u>  tell 
That  no  Scottish  ^t  w^t  backward 

When  the  Koyal  Lion  fell  I ' 


'No  one  &iled  him! 


■Pmg 


Gold  on  Floddea's  fatal  hill. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 

whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away, 
Hot  a  single  man  departed 

From  his  Konarch  yesterday. 
Had  you  seen  them,  0  my  miastets! 

When  the  night  began  to  fall. 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 

Round  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall ! 
As  the  wolves  In  winter  oime 

Bound  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward. 

Panting  stul  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  befoi-e  them, 

Which  the  boldest  dared  not  scale  ; 
■  Every  stone  a  Scottish  body. 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail  t 
And  behina  it  lay  our  Uonan^ 

Clendiing  still  Dis  shivered  swoid ; 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  b  Southron  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together. 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  a^. 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stncken, 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were  when  Surrey  baited. 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew ; 
None  but  dying  mtea  around  me. 

When  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
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Tlien  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner, 

Ab  vou  see  it,  bom  his  breast, 
And  I  closed  our  bero'a  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

Ab  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall, 
And  the  hea-yy  clouds  were  eettlin;;  : 

Over  Flodden,  like  a  palL' 

zn 
So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

Cared  not  any  answev  then  ; 
Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow. 

Sitting  anguiah-struck,  like  men 
Who  haye  seen  the  roaring  torrent 

Sweep  their  happy  homca  away, 
And  yet  hnger  by  the  margin, 

Staring  wudlv  on  the  spray. 
But^  witnout,  tile  maddenmg  tumult  i 

Waxes  erer  more  and  more. 
And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 

Glatber  round  the  Council  door. 
Every  dusky  spire  is  ringing 

With  a  dull  and  hoUow  knell, 
And  the  Miserere's  singing 

To  the  tolling  of  the^MJl. 
Through  the  streets  the  hurgheta  hurry, 

Spr^iding  terror  as  they  go ; 
And  the  rampart's  thronged  with  watchers   : 

For  the  coming  of  the  Toe. 
From  each  mountain-top  a  pillar 

Streams  into  the  torpid  air. 
Bearing  token  from  the  Border 

That  the  English  host  is  there. 
All  without  is  flight  and  terror. 

All  within  is  woe  and  fear- 
God  protect  thee.  Maiden  Ci^, 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near! 

ZlII 

No !  not  yet,  tliou  high  Dunedin ! 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall : 
Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  Eirongcet 

Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall. 
No.  not  yet  I  the  ancient  spirit 

Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone ; 
Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 

Better  &r  than  steel  or  nitma. 
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Oh,  remember  those  who  perished 

For  thy  birthright  at  the  time 
When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason. 

And  to  side  with  Wallace  crime  t 
Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us. 

Whilst  their  hallowed  dust  is  here? 
Hear  ye  not  a  Bummona  sounding 

From  each  buried  warrior's  bier? 
Up!— they  say— and  keep  the  freedom 

Which  we  won  you  long  ago : 
Upl  and  keep  our  graves  unsullied 

From  the  insults  of  the  foe  I 
Up  I  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them, 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire: 
IGdst  the  crash  of  faUing  turrets 

Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire ! 

IIV 

Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely. 

And  the  ci^  comes  louder  in ; 
Mothers  wailing  for  their  ohildivn, 

Sisters  for  their  slaughtered  kin. 
All  is  terror  and  disorder ; 

Till  the  Provost  rises  up. 
Calm,  as  though  he  had  noit  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cup. 
All  BO  stately  from  his  boitow, 

Bose  the  old  undaunted  Chief, 
That  you  bad  not  deemed,  to  see  him, 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
'Rouse  ye,  Sirs!'  he  said;  'we  may  not 

Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done ; 
If  our  King  be  taken  from  us, 

We  are  left  to  guard  bis  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 

From  the  foe,  whateer  they  be, 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  iaken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is  nearer  to  us.  brethren, 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden, 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  us  meet  it  then  in  patience, 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder. 

Let  our  souls  be  stead&st  here. 
Up,  and  rouse  ye  I    Time  is  fieeting, 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do ; 
Upl  and  haste  ye  through  the  city, 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  tnwl 
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Gather  all  our  scattered  people, 
FUdk  the  bannOT  out  once  morej— 

Bandclph  Kurrayl  do  thou  bear  it, 
As  it  eret  was  borne  before : 

Never  Soottish  heart  will  leave  it, 
When  tbey  see  their  Monarch's  gore ! 

IV 

'Let  them  cease  that  dismal  knelling  I 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring, 
When  the  fortress^trength  of  Scotland 

Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  King. 
Let  the  bells  be  kept  for  warning, 

Not  for  terror  or  alarm ; 
When  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder. 

Let  each  man  and  stripHng  arm. 
Bid  the  women  leave  their  wailing— 

Do  they  think  that  woeful  strain. 


Bid  Uiem  oeas& — or  rather  hasten 

To  the  churonee  every  one ; 
There  to  pray  to  Uary  Ifother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 
That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 

Maj;  not  £all  in  ruin  yet ; 
That  in  fire  and  blood  and  rapine  jf^o 

Scotland's  gloiy  may  not  set. 
Let  them  pray,— for  never  women 

Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer  [— 
England's  yeomen  shall  not  find  them 

Clinging  to  the  altars  there. 
Ho  I  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish, 

Uan  and  maiden,  let  us  ^11, 
And  a  common  gulf  of  ruin 

Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all  I 
Never  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler  370 

Lay  his  hot  insulting  hand 
On  the  siatera  of  our  heroes, 

Whilst  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand! 
Up  I  and  rouse  ye,  then,  my  brothers, — 

But  when  next  ye  hear  the  bell 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 

That  may  be  our  funeral  knell. 
Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Onoe  more  see  each  otfaw's  fiuje  ; 
l^en,  like  men  that  need  not  tremble,  j8o 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 

U7  oT]mni'Btadncood'  S7S  Whiirt]  While  '  Stoefawsd ' 
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Qoi,  our  Father,  will  not  &il  ua, 

In  that  laat  tramendoua  hour,— 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble. 

Hi  will  be  our  etiength  and  tower : 
Though  the  rsmparte  rock  beneath  us. 

And  the  walls  go  crashing  down, 
Tboueh  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o'er  the  sinking  town ; 
There  is  yet  one  place  oi  ahelter, 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come, 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  Uie  trumpet  or  the  drunL 
There  again  we'll  meet  our  children, 

Who,  on  Flodden's  trampled  sod, 
For  their  king  and  for  then:  country 

Bendeied  up  their  souls  to  Ood. 
There  shall  we  find  reet  and  refuge, 

With  our  dear  departed  brave ; 
And  the  ashes  of  the  city 

Be  onr  universal  gravel' 


THE  EXECUTION  OP  MONTROSE 

ISaekmaiCi  if^rofftu,  September  16U] 

TBI  mort  poetical  ohronicler  would  find  it  impoiaibte  to 
render  the  incideate  of  HontroM'a  brilliant  career  more 
piotnceeqne  than  the  iwalify.  Amoag  the  devoted  champioiu 
who,  daring  the  wildest  and  most  stormy  period  of  our 
biitoiy,  maintained  the  caom  of  Church  and  King,  'tlie 
Great  Harqnii'  nndonbtedlj  ia  entitled  to  the  foremoit 
place.  Even  party  maleTolence,  by  no  meant  extinct  at  the 
preient  dar,  fuw  been  unable  to  detract  from  the  ealwy 
pronoonced  upon  him  by  the  famous  Cardinal  de  Betz,  uie 
friend  of  Conai  and  Torenne,  when  be  tbos  summed  np  his 
character :—' HontroM,  a  Scottub  nobleman,  bead  of  the 
house  of  QnUiame  •  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  bas  ever 
realised  to  me  the  ideas  of  certain  heroes,  whom  we  now 
discovei  nowhere  but  in  the  Lives  of  Plutarcn  -  has  snatuned 
in  his  own  conntij  the  cause  of  the  King  his  master,  with 
a  greatness  of  eonl  that  has  not  found  its  equal  in  onr  age.' 

Bat  the  success  of  the  victorion*  leader  and  patriot  ia 
almost  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  noble  magnanimity 
and  Christian  heroism  of  the  man  in  the  hour  of  defeat  and 
death,  Witbont  wishing',  in  any  degree,  to  revive  a  oon- 
trorersy  long  maintained  by  wnten  of  opposite  political 


S98  ftnd]  have  ■  J 

^  Sa«  note  on  next  page. 
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and  polemical  opiniont,  it  m^  fUrl^  be  atated  that  Scottiih 
biatoiy  doe*  not  preaeut  na  with  a  tragedj  of  parallel 
interest.  That  the  execution  of  Hontrose  wm  the  nataral, 
nay,  the  ineTitable,  coniequence  of  his  captote,  may  be 
freely  admitted  even  by  the  fiercest  partitan  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  staked  his  life.  In  those  times,  neither  party 
wtti  disposed  to  lenity;  and  Montrose  was  &r  too  conspicnoni 
ft  ohara«ter,  and  too  dangerooa  a  man,  to  be  forffiren.  Bat 
the  ignominioas  and  savage  treatment  which  he  received  at 
(be  hands  of  those  whose  station  and  descent  shonld  at  least 
have  taoght  them  to  respect  misfortnne,  has  left  an  indeUble 


The  perfect  serenity  of  the  man  in  the  hoar  of  trial  and 
death,  the  conrage  and  magnanimity  which  he  displt^ed  to 
the  last,  have  been  dwelt  npon  with  admiration  by  writers 
of  every  class.  He  heard  his  sentence  delivered  without 
any  ap^rent  emotion,  and  afterwards  told  the  m^strates 
who  waited  upon  him  m  prison, '  that  he  was  mnch  indebted 
to  the  Parliament  for  the  great  hononr  they  had  decreed 
him ' ;  adding, '  that  he  was  pronder  to  have  his  head  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  prison,  than  if  they  had  decreed  a 
0>lden  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  market-place,  or 
Mat  hi*  picture  shonld  be  hnng  in  the  King's  bed-cBamber.' 
He  aaid, '  he  thanked  them  for  their  care  to  pteserve  the 
remembrance  of  hia  loyalty,  by  transmitting  such  monaments 
to  the  different  p»rta  of  the  kingdom ;  and  only  wished  that 
he  had  flMh  enough  to  have  sent  a  piece  to  every  eity  in 
Christendom,  as  a  token  of  hia  unshaken  love  and  fidelity  to 
bis  king  and  conntty.'  On  the  night  before  his  eiecntion, 
he  inscribed  the  following  lines  with  a  diamond  on  the 
window  of  his  jail  :— 

Let  them  beatow  on  every  urtb  a  Iiml>, 

Then  open  a11  my  veins,  that  I  may  swim 

To  thee,  my  Maker  I  in  that  crinuon  lake ; 

Then  place  my  parboiled  head  upon  a  stake — 

Soatter  my  ashee — strew  tham  in  the  air ; 

Lord  t  sinoe  thou  knoVst  where  all  these  atmns  are, 

I'm  hopeful  thon'lt  reoover  onoe  my  dust, 

And  coufldent  thon'lt  raise  me  with  Iha  jnst 

After  the  Restoration  the  dust  wo*  recovered,  the  scattered 
ramnante  collected,  and  the  bonea  of  the  hero  conveyed  to 
their  final  resting-place  by  a  nameroos  auemblage  of 
gentlemen  of  his  &mily  and  name.* 

>  Without  wishing . . .  hmily  and  name]  It  ia  impossible  now 
to  obliterate  the  darkest  page  of  Soottish  histoiy,  wbioh  we  owe 
to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Covenautera — a  party  venal  In 
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There  ia  no  ingredient  of  fiction  in  ths  historical  inoidanta 
recoiled  in  the  lollowing  bolUd.  The  indignitiei  that  were 
heaped  apon  Hontroae  during  hia  procesBion  through 
Edinburgh,  his  appearance  before  the  Eitates,  and  his  lut 
paaaage  to  the  ■coffold,  as  well  as  his  undaunted  bearincr, 
hare  all  ^--  -....-■.  -      • 


S'aphic  and  rind  sketch  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
ark  Napier's  volnme,  Th4  Life  and  Timet  of  MoHlrwe—a 
work  as  chiralrous  in  its  tone  m  the  Chronicles  of  Froiuart, 
and  abounding  in  original  and  most  interesting  materials ; 
but,  in  order  to  latisfj  all  scruple,  the  authorities  for  each 
fact  are  given  in  the  shape  of  notes.  The  ballad  may  be 
considered  as  a  nanuUve  of  the  transactions,  related  by  an 
a^  Highlander,  who  had  followed  Montrose  throughout 
his  campaigns,  to  his  grandson,  shortly  before  the  battle  *  of 
Eillieorankie. 
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Com  hither,  Evan  Cuneronl 

Come,  stand  beside  my  knee— 
I  bear  ihe  mer  roaring  down 

Towards  the  wintrr  sea. 
There's  shouting  on  the  mountainside, 

There's  war  within  the  blast — 
Old  &ceB  look  uixoi  me, 

Old  forms  go  troopins  past : 
I  hear  the  pibroch  wailiDg 

Amii^t  the  din  of  fight, 
And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again 

Upon  the  verge  of  night. 


Twas  I  that  led  the  Highland  host 

Ttirough  wild  Locbabers  snows. 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down 
To  battle  with  Montrose, 
princlpla,  posilUnimooa  in  aetion,  and  mora  than  daatardlr  tn 
their  reraDge ;  but  we  ean  peruie  it  with  Uie  less  disguat,  since 
that  *ery  sSTage  apirit  whlah  planned  the  wofnl  aoanea  oon- 
neoted  with  the  flnal  tragedy  of  Hontroae,  has  wrred  to  exiiibit 
to  the  world,  in  all  time  to  oome,  the  charaotor  of  the  martyrad 
nobleman  In  by  far  Its  loftleet  light.    '  Ba/^aood'  ■ 

»  battle]  splendid  victory 'Blotlnoowl'         ii  Jim]  old  '  «ai*- 
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IVe  told  tbw  how  the  Southrone  fell 

Beoeath  the  broad  claymora 
And  how  we  amote  the  Campbell  clan 

By  InTerlochy'B  shore, 
I've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee, 

And  tamed  the  Lindsays  pride ; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet 

How  the  great  Marquia  diod. 


I  charee  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet 

With  one  of  Assytit's  name- 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side^ 

Or  yet  within  the  glen,  30 

Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone, 

Or  backed  by  armM  men- 
Face  him,  as  ttiou  wouldst  face  the  man 

Who  wronged  thy  sire's  renown ; 
Bemember  of  what  blood  thou  art, 

And  strike  the  caitiff  down  I 

.       IV 

They  broo^t  him  to  the  Watergate, 

Hard  bound  with  hemjien  span, 
As  though  they  held  a  hon  there, 

And  not  a  fenceless  man.  40 

They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart — 

The  hangman  rode  below— 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back, 

Aud  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then,  as  a  hound  ia  slipped  from  leash, 

Tliey  cheered  the  common  throng. 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout, 

And  bado  him  pass  along. 

T 

It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart 

Grow  sad  and  sick  that  day,  50 

To  wat«h  the  keen  m>alignsnt  eyes 

Bent  down  on  that  array. 
There  stood  the  Whig  west-country  lorda, 

In  balcony  and  bow; 
There  aat  their  gaunt  and  withered  dames, 

And  their  daughters  all  a-row. 
And  every  open  window 

Was  full  aa  full  might  be 
With  black-robed  Co^anting  carles, 

That  goodly  sport  to  see  1  60 

U  noble]  lordl7 '  Slochnott ' 
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'  Bat  when  he  came,  thooeh  pale  and  wgn, 

He  looked  so  great  and  high. 
So  noble  was  his  manly  &oDt, 

So  calm  his  steadfast  eye ; — 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout, 

And  each  man  held  his  breath, 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul 

Was  face  to  face  with  death. 
And  then  a  mournful  shudder 

Through  all  the  people  crept, 
And  aome  that  came  to  scotT  at  him 

Now  turned  aside  and  wept. 

But  onwards— always  onwards. 

In  silence  and  in  gloom. 
The  dreary  pageant  labourod, 

Till  it  reached  the  house  of  doom. 
Then  first  a  woman's  voice  was  heard 

In  jeer  and  laughter  loud, 
And  an  angnr  ctv  and  a  hiaa  arose 

From  the  heart  of  the  tossing  crowd : 
Then  as  the  Gneme  looked  upwards, 

He  saw  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sola  his  king  for  gold— 

The  master-fiend  Ai^le  I 

VIII 

The  Harquis  gazed  a  moment, 

And  nothing  did  be  say, 
But  the  cheek  of  Argyle  grew  ghastly  pale, 

And  he  turned  his  eyes  away. 
The  punted  harlot  by  his  side. 

She  shook  through  every  limb. 
For  a  roar  like  thunder  swept  the  street, 

And  bands  were  clenched  at  him ; 
And  a  Su:on  soldier  cried  aloud; 

'Back,  coward,  from  thy  place! 
For  seven  long  _years  thou  haet  not  dared 

To  look  him  m  the  face.' 


Had  I  been  there  with  sword  in  hand, 

And  fifty  Camerons  by. 
That  day  througlt  high  Dunedin's  streets 

Had  pealed  the  slogan-cry. 
Not  all  thdr  troops  of  trampling  horse. 

Nor  nught  of  mailbd  men — ' 
TTThsnlBut  'BJadheood'        W  bj]  Kt ' Btackmied' 
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Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  aouth 
Had  boma  ua  backw&rds  then  I 

Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath 
Had  trod  as  free  as  air, 

Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name, 
Been  laid  around  him  there! 


Whete  once  the  Soottieh  Idnga  were  throned 

Amidst  their  nobles  all. 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 

On  that  polluted  floor, 
And  peijured  traitors  filled  the  place 

Where  good  men  sate  befor& 
With  savage  glee  oame  Warristoun 

To  read  the  murderous  doom  ; 
And  then  uprose  the  gi'eat  Montrose 

In  the  middle  of  the  room.  la 


__jid  by  the  _         , 

And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross 
That  waves  above  us  there  — 


By  that  dark  streun  of  royal  blood 

TThat  lies  'twixt  jroa  ana  me— 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field 

A  wreath  of  such  renown,  ijo 

Nor  dared  I  hope  on  my  dying  day 

To  win  the  martyr's  crown  I 

ZII 

'There  is  a  chamber  far  away 

Where  Bleep  the  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me 

Than  by  my  father's  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might, 

This  hand  hath  always  striven. 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still 

In  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven.  140 

Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  towe^— 

Oive  every  town  a  limb — 
And  Gh>d  who  made  shall  gather  them  : 
I  go  &om  you  to  Himl* 
106  iroA]iii,pp'd'Blackvood'        128  bright]  led 'BlacftwMd* 
136  Yea]  Ar 'aaeAwood'  ISS  hath]  hat  •  Bladaeoad' 
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XIII 

Th«  moniiDg  dawned  full  darkly, 

Hie  rain  came  flaahine  down, 
And  the  jaaKed  streak  ot  the  lerin-bolt 


The  fatal  hour  was  come; 
Yet  aye  broke  in  with  muffled  beat. 

The  'larum  of  the  drum. 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below 

And  anger  in  the  sky. 
And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor, 

Cuue  forth  to  see  him  die. 


The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder  and  the  tree  1  ■< 

Hark !  hark  I  it  is  the  clash  of  arms— 

The  bells  begin  to  toll— _ 
'He  is  coming  1  he  is  coming! 

Ood's  mercy  on  his  soul  I ' 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder— 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away. 
And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

XV 

'He  is  coming  I  he  is  coming  t' 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room,  i: 

Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead. 


Uore  proudly  than  to  die : 
There  was  colour  in  his  visage. 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan. 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  % 

That  great  and  goodly  man  I 


U9  thunder  ,  .  .  heaven]  heaveoe  ware  apeakinK  [thoDdfr- 
iag  lata  *}  ont  their  wrath  <Blaaaeoed;iaa^  1^1  «je  .  .  . 

b««t]e»M»onndedmiIIenlr'BIadbeo«i',  IW»"  »M  ■Urum 

of]  tnmpatmnd'SbuincDod'.lSiO' 
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But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people, 

So  he  mizht  not  spe&k  sloua. 
But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens. 

And  they  wei-e  clear  and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  ere  of  God  shone  through! 
Tet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lav  reetinz  on  the  hill,  i 

Aa  thouf;h  the  thunder  slept  within- 
All  else  \ras  calm  and  a  till. 
XVII 
The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 
As  you  hare  seen  the  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign, 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee: 
And  veiled  his  face  for  Chiiats  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree.  : 

Thetr  radiant  and  serene  he  rose, 

And  cast  hie  cloak  away : 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  lateet  look 

Of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 

XVIII 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him. 

Like  A  glory  rouud  the  shriven, 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud, 

And  a  stunning  thunder-roll ;  i 

And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft, 

For  fear  wae  on  every  souL 
There  was  another  heavy  sound, 

A  bush  and  then  a  groan : 
And  darkness  swept  across  ihe  sky— 

The  work  of  death  was  done  t 


»OTEB  TO  'THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE". 
*A  frailor  told  him  ta  hit  fits' ^-L.  26. 
'Taa  oontemporary  historian  t>t  tbe  Garb  of  Satl)«rlind 
rceordi,  tbat  (after  the  defeat  of  IriTsrcarron)  HoDtrose  and 
Kinnoul  "  waodered  up  the  river  Kyle  the  mhole  enauing  nigbt, 
and  the  next  daj,  and  the  third  day  alao,  without  anj  food  or 
aoatenaDc?,  and  at  laat  eame  within  the  eouatrj  of  Anjat. 
The  Eurl  of  Kinnonl,  being  faint  for  laok  of  meat,  and  not  able 

'  See  alao  Appendii  at  end  of  pr«aent  volume. 
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to  tr»TBl  mj  fiuiher,  wu  left  there  among  the  muuDtains, 
vliare  it  wae  auppoatd  he  perished.  HontroM  had  attnoai 
famUbed,  but  that  he  fortaoMl  in  his  misery  to  Ii)(ht  upon 
a  em^l  oottaga  In  that  wildemeaa,  where  he  waa  snpplied  witli 
MMBe  milk  and  bread.''  Not  even  the  iron  frame  of  Hontrose 
oonld  endim  a  prolonged  eziatenoe  nnder  sueb  ciraumitanees. 
He  gave  himselr  up  to  Maeleod  of  A«S7nt,  a  former  adherent, 
tmta  wbom  he  had  reason  to  expect  assistanee  in  ooadderatlon 
of  tltat  eiroiunslanoe,  and,  indeed,  from  the  dietatea  of  honour- 
able fiMlIng  and  oommon  bnmanit;.  As  the  Argyle  faotion  had 
sold  the  King,  so  this  Highlander  rendered  hia  own  name 
in&motu  bj  selling  the  hero  to  the  Covenaniera,  for  whioh 
"dntfto  the  public"  he  was  lewardrd  with  four  hundred  bolls 
of  maal.'_M.kPiBB's  U/i  nTMrntrim. 

•  Ttar  IrMigU  Kim  l«  tHe  n  alrrgale '.—Ij.  ST. 

'IVidaf,  17th  Jfay.— Act  ordaining  Jamea  Orahamo  to  be 
brought  from  the  Waterg8(«  on  a  oart,  barehead<.-d,  the  hang- 
man in  his  livery,  ooTered,  riding  on  the  horse  that  draws  the 
otrt — the  prisoner  to  be  bound  to  the  oart  with  a  rop6— to  tbe 
Tdixnth  1^  Edinburgh,  and  from  thenoe  to  b«  brought  to  ths 
ParliameDt  House,  and  there,  in  the  place  of  deUnqneuts,  on 
his  kneea,  to  receive  hiasentenee — vie,  to  be  hanged  on  agibbet 
at  tbe  Cross  of  Edlnb<U]gb,  with  his  book  and  declaration  tied 
on  a  nps  about  hia  neok,  and  there  ta  bang  for  the  space  of 
Uuas  bmm  untQ  he  be  dead ;  and  thereafter  to  ha  cut  down  by 
tb*  hangman,  hia  head,  hands,  and  legs  to  be  oat  off)  and 
distributed  as  follows : — vis.,  his  head  to  be  affixed  on  an  iron 
ido,  and  sst  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  west  gavel  of  the  new  prison 
of  Edinburgh;  one  hand  to  be  set  on  tbe  port  of  Fertb,  the 
other  on  the  port  of  Stirling ;  one  leg  and  foot  on  tbe  port  of 
Aberdeen,  tbe  other  on  the  port  of  Glasgow.  If  at  his  death 
panitwit,  and  relaxed  from  eioommouicstion,  then  the  trnnk  of 
bis  body  to  be  Interred  by  pioneers  in  tbe  Oreybiara ;  other- 
wise, to  be  interred  in  the  Boroughmuir,  by  the  hangman's 
men,  noder  the  gallows.' — Balpodb's  tfvlit  ^PorUament. 

It  la  needless  to  remark  that  this  inhuman  aentenoe  was 
ezeented  to  the  letter.  In  order  that  the  eipoeore  might  be 
moN  complete,  the  cart  was  construoted  with  a  high  chair  in 
tha  oantiw,  having  botes  behind,  through  whioh  the  ropes  that 
bataned  blm  were  drawn.  The  author  of  the  Wigtm  F^€n. 
Teoantly  pnUished  by  the  HaitUnd  Club,  sayg,  'The  reason  of 
his  being  tied  to  the  oart  was  in  hope  that  the  people  would 


'  Bvi  wAsn  ht  tamt,  tAw^A  pals  and  laut, 

Bi  iMtod  n  gnat  and  high'. — LI.  61-9. 

'  In  all  ths  way,  there  appeared  in  him  snch  majesty,  oonrage, 

medesty — and  even  somewhat  more  than  natural— that  those 

MMnmoa  vromen  who  had  lost  their  husbands  and  children  in 

Ua  wars,  and  who  were  hired  to  stone  him,  were  Qpon  the  sight 
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of  him  to  Mtonished  and  mored,  that  tboir  inUnded  eunas 
turned  into  t«*ra  &nd  pnyen ;  m  that  next  Aay  all  tha  minitriirt 
prtathtdagtiimHlumforiiotitmmgaKdmai^khn.' — Wigbm  P^mt. 

'  ITUn  Jlrtt  a  axmtan't  vnlet  mmi  luard 
In  jttr  and  Umgliler  Iati4\—IA.  77-& 
'  It  is  renurkable  that,  of  the  many  thousand  beholden,  the 
Lady  Jean  Gordon,  Conntaaa  of  Haddington,  did  (alone)  pnbllelj 
intuit  and  laugh  at  him ;  which  being  porotived  bjr  a  gentle-, 
man  In  the  itreet,  he  cried  up  to  her,  that  It  beoame  her  better 
to  tit  upon  the  oart  for  her  adulteriea.'— IT^ifm  PiqKn.  This 
Infamon*  woman  was  tlie  third  daugliter  of  Hnntly,  and  the 
niece  of  Argjle.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  the  wm  the 
titter  of  that  gallant  Lord  Gordon,  who  fell  fighting  by  the  aide 
of  HMktroM,  only  five  yeara  before,  at  the  battle  of  Aldford  I ' 

'  Ftr  ttvm  bmf  ytart  ikou  hatt  net  dartd 

TolookMntin  t/u/tut' LL  S6-6. 

'The  Lord  Lorn  and  hit  new  lady  were  alto  tittlng  on 
a  balcony,  joyful  speotatoni ;  and  the  eart  beina  stopped  when 
[t  osma  before  the  lodging  where  the  Cbanoellor,  jkrgyle,  and 
Warrlatoun  tat — that  they  might  have  time  to  insult — he,  sns- 
peeting  the  business,  turned  his  face  towards  them,  whereupon 
tliey  preasntly  crept  in  at  the  wlndowt ;  which  being  peroaiTed 
by  an  BngUsbman,  be  cried  up,  it  was  no  wunder  they  started 
aside  at  hts  look,  for  they  dnrst  not  look  him  In  the  face  tbeee 
teren  yeara  bygone.' — Wfgtm  Fapvrt. 


Arahibald  Johnston  of  Warrlstoan.  This  man,  who  was  the 
ioTeterate  enemy  of  Hontroee,  moA  who  carried  the  moat  aelflab 
spirit  Into  every  intrigue  of  hla  par^,  reeeived  the  punishment 
of  his  treasons  abont  eloTen  years  afterwards.  It  may  be 
inatmetlve  to  learn  how  ht  met  his  doom.  The  following 
eztraet  is  tmm  the  HSS.  of  Sir  George  Haekentie: — "tht 
Cbanoellor  and  others  waited  to  eismine  him  ;  ha  fell  upon 
his  faoe,  roaring,  and  with  tears  entreated  they  wonld  pity 
a  poor  oreatnre  who  had  forgot  all  that  wat  in  the  Bible.  This 
mored  all  the  speotatons  with  a  deep  melancholy;  and  the 
Ohanoellor,  reflecting  upon  the  man's  grest  parts,  fomter 
esteem,  and  the  great  share  he  bad  in  all  the  late  revolutiona. 
oould  not  deny  some  tean  to  the  frailty  of  tllly  mankind.    At 


with  hit  blood  ;  and  I  really  beliere  that  hit  eourage  had  been 
drawn  out  with  it.  Within  a  few  days  he  was  brought  before 
the  parliament,  where  bs  dieooTered  nothing  but  mnoh  weak- 
neas,  running  up  and  down  upon  hia  knees,  begging  men:^  i 
bnt  the  parliament  ordained  hia  former  aantenoe  to  be  put  to 
ezeontion,  and  aoooidingly  he  was  executed  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinbnish.' 
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'  And  Oad  whu  madt  ihaU  ga(h»r  U«n  .- 
Igo/remt/ouloHiml'—U.  lJS-4. 
<Ho  u!d  be  was  much  beholden  to  the  parliamaat  for  the 
honour  Ihey  put  on  him  ;  "for'\iay»  he,  "I  think  it  a  greater 
honour  to  have  my  head  atknding  on  the  port  of  thia  toirn,  for 
thia  quJural,  than  to  hare  mj  pietura  in  the  Ung'a  bed- 
ohauber.  1  km  beholden  to  you  that,  leat  mj  loyalty  should 
bo  forgotten,  fa  have  appointed  five  of  your  most  eminent 
toma  to  bear  wltnea*  of  it  to  pooterity," ' — WigUn  Faptn. 

'HtiiamingI  ^{taming I 

Liktabridtgroom/Ktmkitroim-.—U.  1C9-70. 
'In  Ilia  downgoingi'  from  the  Tolbootb  to  the  plaee  of 
exaontion,  be  waa  xery  richly  clad  in  fine  acarlet,  laid  over 
with  rleh  ailTflr  Uoe,  hia  hat  in  hia  hand,  hla  banda  and  calb 
exoaeding  rich,  hia  delicate  white  glovea  on  hia  hands,  hit 
atiMkinga  of  inaamate  ailk,  and  hia  shoes  with  their  ribbons  * 
onbtsfoet;  and  sarks  provided  for  him  with  pearling  about, 
above  ten  pound '  the  elne.  All  these  were  provided  for  him 
by  hia  friends,  and  a  pretty  onasoek  put  on  upon  him,  upon  the 
aeaffold,  wherein  he  waa  hanged.  To  be  short,  nothing  waa 
here  deficient  to  honour  his  poor  earoase,  more  beseeming 
a  bridegroom  than  a  orlmiDal  going  to  the  gatiows.' — Nicbou.'« 

DilBf. 

'  Tht  grim  Btnaa  ffidififcra 

tfffkanzfnMKoiifdmoiuar'.-Ll.  188-4. 
The  Presbyterian  ministen  beaet  Montrose  both  in  prison  and 
on  the  scalTold,  Hie  following  eitrncta  are  from  the  diary  of 
the  Rev,  Bobert  Traill,  one  of  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
by  the  eommiasiou  of  Uie  kirk  <  to  deal  with  him '  : — '  By  a 
warrant  from  the  kirk,  we  staid  a  while  with  him  about  hia 
Bonra  oonditlon.  Bnt  we  found  him  eontinuing  in  bis  old 
pride,  and  taking  very  ill  what  waa  spoken  to  him,  saying, 
"I  pray  you,  gentJemen,  let  me  die  inpeaoe."  It  waa  anawered 
that  he  might  die  in  true  peaoe,  being  reeonciled  to  the  Lord 
and  to  bis  kirk.' — 'We  returned  to  the  oommisaion,  and  did 
show  unto  them  what  had  passed  amongst  us.  They,  seeing 
that  for  the  present  he  was  not  desiring  relaxation  from  his 
censure  of  eioommunieation,  did  appoiut  Hr.  Uungo  Law  and 
me  to  attend  on  the  morrow  on  the  aeaffold,  at  the  time  of  his 
execntion,  that.  In  case  he  should  desire  to  be  relaxed  from  his 
eieommuoicatlon,  we  should  Ife  allowed  to  give  it  unto  him  In 
the  name  of  the  kirk,  and  to  pray  with  him,  and  for  him,  that 
•bM  U  laofti  «t '  aartk  might  bt  loottd  At  Mtanat.'  But  this  piona 
inteutiui,  whloh  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  the  modem 
Calvinlst,  when  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  kirk  regarding 
tha  eSoaey  of  abaolution  are  considered,  was  not  destined  to  be 
roifilled,    Ur.  Traill  goes  on  to  aay,  'But  he  did  notat  all  deaire 

>  downgotngs]downgoing 'filocihmeii',  I8W  '  ribbons] 

rit»ni»-BbKlaeoed\:84B  i  •  pound]  pund  •Blaelfmd', 

ia4»\iaa*  •  en]  fa  ■  Blackwood  * 
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to  b«  relftied  from  hi*  extommunioation  in  tbe  nkine  of  Um 
kirk,  yen,  did  twt  look  Imoarda  tMat  fiaa  en  Ou  tongM  telun  tM  ttotd  ; 
only  he  drew  apart  Rome  of  the  magiatntso,  and  ipake  a  while 
with  tfa«m,  and  then  went  up  the  ladder,  in  hia  r«d  aoarlet 
oataook,  in  a  very  atately  man'ber.' 

'  And  ht  flimbtd  a<  b^  ladder 

As  it  wen  pupatk  to  kMtni.'— LI.  207-a 
'  He  WM  very  earnest  that  he  miglit  Iuts  the  liberty  te  keep 
on  hla  hat — it  waa  denied:  he  reqn««ted  he  might  !»▼•  the 
privilege  to  keep  his  aloak  about  him — neither  ooold  that  be 
grantod.  Then,  with  a  moat  nndaunted  courage,  he  went  up  to 
tfa«  top  of  that  prodigioDB  gibbet' — 'The  wLoIe  people  gave 
a  general  groan ;  and  It  waa  very  obsprvabla,  that  even  theee 
who,  at  hia  fint  appearanoe,  had  bitterly  inveigled  a^inat 
him,  oeuld  not  now  abstain  fran  teara.' — MOHtrott  IMMmi. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  BEtfCE 

Hkctor  Bobob,  in  hU  very  deJishtfol,  tboogh  samewlMt 
apocryphal  Chraniclea  of  Scotland,  tells  n>,  that  'qtthen 
Scbir  Jamn  Dou^laa  waa  chosin  aa  maiat  worthy  of  all 
Scotland  to  pass  with  King  Bobertii  hart  to  the  Holy  Land, 
he  put  it  in  ane  caia  of  gold,  with  arromitike  and  predou 
nnvenientia;  and  tnke  with  him  Scbir  William  Sindareand 
Schir  Bobei^  Logan,  with  mon^  othir  nobilmen,  to  the  haly 
graif ;  qnhare  be  borjit  the  said  hart,  with  maiat  reverenca 
and  Bolempuitie  that  conid  be  deviait' 

But  no  contemporaty  hiatorian  beara  ottt  the  atatement  of 
the  old  Canon  of  Aberdeen.  I^iiaart,  Poidoan,  and  Barbour 
all  agree  that  the  devotional  pilgritnaee  of  tlie  Good  Sir 
James  waa  not  destined  to  be  accompuahed,  and  that  the 
heart  of  Scotland's  sreateat  King  and  hero  waa  bronght 
back  to  the  land  of  hia  nativity.  Hr^  Tytler,  in  few  worae, 
hat  BO  giapbicaUy  recounted  the  leading  event*  of.  thia 
expedition,  that  1  do  not  beaitate  to  adopt  hia  namtive ; — 

'  Aa  Boon  aa  the  teason  of  the  year  permitted,  DoogUa, 
having  the  heart  of  his  beloved  maater  ander  hia  charge,  eet 
Bail  from  Scotland,  accompanied  by  a  splendid  retinne,  and 
anchored  off  Slnys  in  ^ndera,  at  tins  time  the  great 
seaport  of  the  Nethcrlanda.  Hia  object  waa  to  flnd  oat 
companions  with  whom  he  might  travel  to  Jeniaalem  ;  bnt 
he  declined  landing,  and  for  twelve  di»a  received  all  visitora 
on  board  hia  ahip  with  a  atate  almoat  kingly. 

'At  Slaya  he  heard  that  AIodeo,  the  nng  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  waa  carrying  on  vrar  with  Oamyn,  the  Jlooriah 
governor  of  Qranada.  The  religioua  miaaion  which  he  had 
embraced,  and  Uie  vowa  he  had  taken  before  leaving 
Scotland,  induced  Donglai  to  oonaider  Alonio'a  eanae  aa  a 
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holj  warfare ;  and  before  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  be  first 
determined  to  visit  Spain,  and  to  aisnalise  bia  prowess 
gainst  the  Saiacens-  But  his  first  field  against  the  Infideli 
proved  fatal  to  him  who.  in  the  long  Knglish  war,  had  Men 
•erentj  battles.  The  ciroamstances  of  hie  death  were 
striking  and  characteristic.  In  an  action  neat  Theba,  on 
the  bordenof  Andalasia.  the  Moorish  cavalry  were  defeated ; 
and  after  their  camp  bad  been  taken,  Dongtas,  with  his 
companions,  engaged  too  eagerly  in  the  pnisait,  and  being 
separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army,  a  strong 
division  of  the  Moors  ralliM  and  surroanded  them.  The 
Scottish  knight  endeavonred  to  out  his  wt^  through  tlie 
Infidels,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  succeeded,  had 
he  not  again  tamed  to  rescna  Sir  William  Saint  Clair  of 
Boilin,  whom  ne  eaw  in  jeopardy.  In  att«mptinf[  this,  he 
was  inextricably  involTed  with  the  enemy.  Taking  from 
his  neck  the  casket  which  contained  the  heart  of  Bruce,  he 
cast  it  before  him,  and  eiclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  'Now 
pose  onward  as  thou  wert  wont,  and  Donglae  will  follow  thee 
or  die  1 '  The  action  and  the  sentiment  were  heroic,  and 
they  were  the  last  words  and  deed  of  a  heroic  life,  for 
Douglas  fell  overpowered  by  his  enemies ;  and  tlii«e  of  his 
kni^ts,  and  many  of  his  c<mipanionH,  were  slain  along  with 
their  master.  On  the  succeeding  day,  the  body  and  the 
casket  were  both  found  on  the  field,  and  by  his  snrvinng 
fdends  conveyed  to  Scotland.  The  heart  of  Bmoe  was 
deposited  at  Melrose,  and  the  body  of  the  '  Qood  Sir  James' 
—the  name  by  which  he  is  affectionately  remembered  by 
hia  connttymen — was  consigned  to  the  cemetery  of  his  fathers 
in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas.' 

A  nobler  death  on  the  field  of  battle  is  not  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  chivalry.  In  memory  of  this  expedition,  the 
DoDglases  have  ever  since  carried  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Bloody  Heart  mrmonnted  by  the  Crown ;  and  a  similar 
distinction  it  borne  by  another  family.  Sir  Simon  of  Lee, 
a  distingnished  companion  of  Donglas,  was  the  person  on 
whom,  after  Uie  tail  of  his  leader,  the  custody  of  the  heart 
devolved.  Hence  the  name  of  Lockhart,  and  their  effigy, 
tbe  Heart  within  a  Fetterlock. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  EKUCE 

IBlaekviaod't  Uagaeim,  luij  ISM'] 
I 
It  waa  upon  an  April  mom, 

While  yet  the  frost  lay  hoar. 
We  heard  Lord  James's  bugle-bom 
Sound  by  the  rocky  ehore. 
*  ITu  prrm  inlRKfudion  iid  att  appmr  in  'Bladantd',  kAkv  tM 
rwm  hu  a*  nb-Ulli  A  Ballsd. 
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Then  down  we  weot,  a  hundred  knij^hts. 

All  in  our  dark  ari'ay, 
And  flung  our  armour  in  the  shipa 

That  rode  within  the  bay. 
Ill 
We  spoke  not  as  the  shore  grew  leea, 

Buf  gazed  in  silence  back, 
Where  the  long  billowa  swept  away 

The  foam  behind  our  tiack. 

IV 

And  aye  the  purple  hues  decayed 

Upon  the  fading  hill, 
And  but  one  heart  in  all  that  ship 

Was  tranquil,  cold,  and  still. 

The  good  Lord  Douglas  paced  the  deck— 

Oh,  but  bis  face  was  wan  I 
Unlike  the  flush  it  used  to  wear 

When  in  the  battle-van. — 


'Come  hither,  I  Ptay,  my  trusty  knight, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee ; 
There  is  a  fireit  lies  near  my  soul 

I  needs  must  tell  to  thee. 


'Thou  know'st  the  words  King  Robert  spoke 

Upon  bis  dying  day : 
How  be  bade  me  take  his  noble  heart 

Aud  carry  it  &r  away ; 
vra 
'And  lay  it  in  the  holj  soil 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod. 
Since  he  might  not  bear  the  blessed  Cross, 

Nor  strike  one  blow  for  God. 


'Last  night  as  in  my  bed  I  hty, 
I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream  :— 
Uelhought  I  saw  a  Pilgrim  stand 
In  the  moonlight's  quivering  beam. 
17  Lord]  Earl  ' Btaekiooad',  pued]  wslk'd  ■KodngoMl',  MO' 
IS  Oh,  bnt  hli  fac«;}  And  oh,  bii  brow  (IMS  *  fM>) 'Sadtamwri'. 
/MS'JMS'         21  Ipn7]i]omehiUiar'BaclMi>«t',JMS<,IMi)< 
24  nMdamuitJUin  irould  •Bladcvatit',  18i»'.  18*0* 
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'  His  robe  was  of  the  aztira  dye — 
Snow-white  his  scattered  hairs— 

And  even  such  a  cross  he  bore 
As  good  Saint  Andrew  bears. 


' "  Why  go  ye  forth,  Lorf  James."  he 
"  With  spear  and  belted  brand? 


'  "The  sultry  breeze  of  Galilee 
Creeps  throusrh  its  groves  of  palm, 

The  oIiTea  on  the  Iloly  lUount 
Stand  Ottering  in  tne  calm. 


' "  But  tis  not  there  that  Scotland's  heart 

Shall  rest,  by  God's  decree. 
Till  the  great  uigel  calls  the  dead 

To  rise  fh>m  earth  and  seal 


' "  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  mark  my  redo  1 
That  heart  shall  pass  once  more 

In  fieiT  fight  sgainstthe  foe, 
Aa  it  was  wont  of  yore. 


'  "And  it  shall  pass  beneath  the  Gross, 
And  save  Xing  Bobert's  tow; 

But  other  hands  shall  bear  it  I»ck, 
Not,  James  of  Douglas,  thou  I " 


'  Now,  by  thy  knightly  foith,  I  pray, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  I^ee— 
For  truer  Mend  had  never  man 

Than  thou  hast  been  to  me— 

xvu 
*  If  ne'er  upon  the  Holy  Ijand 

1^  mine  in  life  to  tread. 
Bear  thou  to  Scotland's  kindly  earth 

The  relics  of  her  dead.' 

41  ye]70«iM»',  18*8' 
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The  tear  was  in  Sir  Simon's  ere 
As  he  wrung  the  warrior's  hand— 

'  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
111  hold  by  thy  command. 


*Biit  if  in  battle-front.  Lord  James, 
Tis  OUTS  once  more  to  ride. 

Nor  foree  of  man,  nor  craft  of  fiend, 
Shall  cleave  me  from  thy  aide  I ' 


And  aye  we  sailed,  and  aye  we  suled, 

Across  the  weary  sea. 
Until  oqe  mom  the  coast  of  Spain 

Rose  grimly  on  our  lee.  So 

XXI 

And  aa  we  rounded  to  the  port, 

Beneath  the  watoh-tower  s  walL 
We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabab. 

And  the  trumpet's  waToriug  calL 

XXII 

'Why  sounds  ycoi  Eastern  music  here 

So  wanttmhr  uid  long, 
And  whose  the  crowd  of  armftd  men 

That  round  yon  atandard  throng?' 

'  The  UoorB  have  come  from  Africa 

To  spoil,  and  waste,  and  slay,  90 

And  ^ng  Alonzo  of  Castile 

Host  fight  with  Uiem  to-day.* 

XXIT 

'Now  ahame  it  were,'  cried  good  Lord  James, 

'  Shall  never  be  aaid  of  me. 
That  I  and  mine  bare  turned  amde 

From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie  1 


'  Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all- 
Have  down  unto  the  plain ; 

Well  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 
Within  the  fields  of  Spun  I'  to 

91  Ring  Alonzo  i^  Oactils]  Pedro,  King  of  Arragon 
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XIVI 

'Now  wfl]oome  to  ma,  noble  lord, 
Thou  and  thv  stalwart  power; 

Dear  is  the  si^t  of  a  Christian  knight, 
Who  oomes  in  such  an  hourt 


'b  it  f<Hr  bond  or  faith  tou  come, 


Or  vet  for  jtolden  fee? 


Or  bnng  jo. 


eolden  fee? 
fWice's  lilies  here, 
nrer  of  Burguodie  ? 


*Qod  greet  thee  well,  thou  valiant  king, 

Thee  and  thy  belted  peers — 
Sir  James  of  Douglas  am  I  called, 

And  these  are  Scottiah  epeaiB. 


'We  do  not  fight  for  bond  or  plight, 

Kor  yet  for  golden  fee ; 
But  for  the  sake  of  our  bleesed  Lord, 

Who  died  npon  the  treoL 


'  We  bring  onr  great  King  Bobert'a  heart 

AoroM  the  welteriiig  wave, 
To  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Hard  t^  the  Savimir'B  grav& 

zzzi 
'  True  pilgrims  we,  by  land  or  sea. 

When  danger  bars  the  way ; 
And  therefore  are  we  here.  Lord  King, 

To  ride  with  thee  this  day  I' 

xzzu 
The  King  has  bent  his  sbitely  head. 

And  the  tears  were  in  his  eyne — 
'God's  blessing  on  thee,  noble  knidit, 

For  this  bnve  thought  of  thine  I 

ixxin 
'I  know  thy  name  full  well.  Lord  James; 
^And  honoured  may  I  be, 
That  those  who  fought  beside  the  Bruoe 
Should  fight  this  day  for  me  I 


lie  Who]  Tli»t '. 
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ZXXIT 

'Take  thou  the  leadioft  of  the  van, 
And  charge  the  Moors  amain ; 

There  ia  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 
In  all  the  host  of  Spain  I ' 

XXXV 

The  Douglna  turned  towards  us  then, 
Oil,  but  his  glance  was  high  I 

'There  ia  not  one  of  all  my  men 
But  ia  as  traak  as  I. 

XXXTI 

'There  ia  not  one  of  all  my  knights 

But  bears  as  true  a  apear— 
Then — onward^  Scottish  gentlemen, 

And  thinb.  King  Robert 's  here ! ' 

xxxvn 

Tbo  trumpeta  blew,  the  orofls-bolfs  flew, 
The  arrows  flashed  like  flame, 

As.  si>ur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest, 
Against  the  foe  we  came. 


lany  0 

Went  down,  both  horse  and  luan : 

For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  c 
So  furiously  we  ran  1 

xzzix 

But  in  behind  our  path  they  closed, 
Though  fain  to  let  us  through ; 

For  they  were  forty  thousand  men, 
And  we  were  wondrous  few. 


We  mig^t  not  see  a  lance's  length, 

So  dense  was  their  array, 
But  the  long  fell  sweep  of  the  Scottish  blade 

StUl  held  them  hard  at  bay.  itic 


'  Hake  in  I  make  in  I '  Lord  Douglas  cried— 

'  Make  in,  my  brethren  dear  I 
Sir  William  of^Sk  Clair  is  down ; 

We  may  not  leave  him  here  1 ' 

UO  &«nk]  bold  '  KadwMd ',  IM«  >,  i«0< 
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xui 
But  thicker,  thicker  Rrevr  the  swarm, 

And  sharper  shot  tne  rain : 
Ajid  the  horses  reared  amid  the  i^reas, 

But  they  would  not  charge  again. 

XLIII 

'  Nnw  Jesu  help  thee,'  said  Lord  James. 

'Thou  kind  and  true  St.  Glair  I  i 

An'  if  Imay  not  bring  thoe  off, 

ni  die  b€»ide  thee  there  1 ' 

ZLIV 

Then  in  his  stimips  up  he  stood, 

So  lionlike  and  bold. 
And  held  the  prtcious  heart  aloft 

All  in  its  case  of  gold. 

XLV 

He  flong  it  from  him  far  ahead. 

And  never  spake  he  more, 
But— 'Pass  thee  lirst,  thou  dauntless  heart, 

As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore  1 ' 

XL  VI 

The  roar  of  fig^t  rose  fiercer  yet, 

And  heavier  still  the  stour. 
Till  the  speais  of  Spain  came  shivering  in. 

And  swept  away  the  Uoor, 

XLVII 

'  Now  praised  be  God,  the  day  is  won ! 

They  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell— 
Why  doet  thou  draw  the  rein  bo  hard, 

Good  knight,  that  fouf^t  so  well?' 


For  I  must  keep  the  drearieet  watch 
That  ever  I  shall  dree! 

ZLIX 

'There  lies  above  bis  master's  heart. 

The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim ; 
And  woe,  that  I  am  living  man, 
Not  lyrog  there  by  himl 
180  w*rt]  w«re  •BtaOcwood' mi^irint  193  mbov«1  baslde 

'Blackieooi',i8t9^  IW  wo*,  that .  ..  man]  wo*  U  me  1 
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'The  world  grows  cold,  my  arm  ia  old, 

And  tbin  my  lyart  nair, 
And  all  th&t  I  loved  best  on  earth 

la  stretched  before  me  thera 


'0  Bothwell  banks,  that  bloom  eo  bright 

Beneath  the  mm  of  May  t 
The  heaviest  cloud  that  ever  blew 

Is  bound  for  you  this  day. 


'  And,  Sccrfland,  thou  may'et  veil  thy  bead 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain : 
The  sorest  stroke  upon  thy  brow 

Hath  fallen  this  day  in  Spain  I 


'  Well  bear  them  back  unto  our  ship, 
Well  bear  them  o'er  the  sea. 

And  lay  them  in  the  hallowed  earth, 
Within  our  own  countria 


'And  be  thou  strong  of  heart,  LoiA  King, 

For  this  I  t«ll  thee  sure. 
The  sod  that  drank  the  Douelas'  blood 

Shall  never  bear  the  Moorl ' 


The  King  he  lighted  from  his  horse, 

He  flung  his  brand  away, 
And  took  the  Douelas  by  the  hand, 

So  stately  as  he  lay- 


1  fought  so  well  for  &^„_  , 

Vd  rather  half  my  land  wei'O  gone, 
So  thou  wert  here  againl' 

Lvn 
We  lifted  thenoe  the  good  Lord  James, 

And  the  prioelees  heart  he  bore; 
And  heavily  we  steered  our  ship 

Towards  the  Scottish  shore. 
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LTUI 

No  irelcomd  greeted  our  return. 

Nor  oIadjc  of  nutrtial  tread, 
But  all  were  dumb  and  hushed  as  death, 

Before  the  mighty  dead. 

We  laid  our  chief  in  Donf^as  Kirk, 

The  heart  in  fair  Melroee; 
And  woeful  men  were  we  that  day— 

<3od  grant  their  souls  repoae  [ 


THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE 

It  ia  rery  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  competent  person 
hu  ag  jei  nndertakeu  the  talk  of  compiling  »  fall  and 
anthenbe  biography  of  Lord  ViicODnt  Dandee.  Hie  memory 
haa  consequently  been  left  at  the  merer  of  writers  who 
bare  eapooied  the  oppoaite  political  creed';  and  the  pen  of 
romance  haa  been  aeely  employed  to  portray  aa  a  bloody 
awaatin  one  of  the  moat  accomplished  men  and  gallant 
Boldierg  of  hia  age. 

In  Older  to  do  jnatice  to  Claverhonie,  we  mnit  regard 
liim  in  connection  with  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived.'  The  religioaa  differences  of  Scotland  were  then  at 
their  greatett  height ;  and  there  ia  hardly  any  act  of  atrocity 
and  rebellion  which  had  not  been  committed  by  the  in- 
anrgenta.  The  royal  authority  was  openly  and  publicly 
disowned  in  the  weatem  diatricta :  the  Archbiahop  of 
St.  Andrews,  after  more  than  one  hairbreadth  eacape,  had 
been  '  waylaid  and  baibarooBly  mordered  by  an  armed  gano 
of  foaatici  on  Magoa  Moir;  and  hia  daughter  was  wounded 
and  maltreated  while  interceding  for  toe  old  man'a  life. 
The  country  was  infested  br  banditti,  who  took  every  possible 
opportunity  of  shooting  down  and  maasacriuff  any  of  the 
straggling  soldiery:  Uie  clergy  were  attacked  and  driven 
from  their  houses ;  so  that,  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  Scotland,  there  was  no  secnrity  either  for  property  or  for 

238  oorebier]  tbe  EaH  ' BbukKoad' 

'  wrilets .  . .  creed]  mlarepreeentstion  and  mulignHy  IMS', 
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life.  It  wu  Utel; '  the  &ahion  to  pnuee  aad  magnify  the 
Covenantera  u  the  raoet  innocent  and  penecut«d  of  men; 
buttboHwhoareioreadywith  their  iympathy,  rarely  t«ke 
the  pains  to  satisfy  themselves,  by  reference  to  the.  annals 
of  the  time,of  the  tme  character  and  motives'  of  those  men 
whom  they  blindly  venerate  aa  martyrs.  Tbey  forget,  in 
their  seal  for  religious  freedom,  that  even  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  caases  mav  be  sullied  and  diw;raced  by  the  deeds 
of  its  npholdeiE,  and  that  a  wild  and  &Dtio  profession  of 
faith  is  not  always  a  test  of  genuine  piety.  It  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  necessary  to  dispues  whether  the  roynl  ■ 
prerogative  wm  at  that  time  arbitmrily  used,  oc  whether  the 
religions  freedom  of  the  nation  was  unduly  curtailed.  Both 
points  nay  be,  and  indeed  are,  admitted  -  for  it  is  impossible 
altogether'  to  vindicute  the  policy  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Uie  two  last  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  hat  neither 
admission  will  dear  the  GoTenantere  ftom  the  stain  of 
deliberate  cmeltv. 

After  the  battle  of  Philiphangh,  the  royalist  prinoners 
were  butchered  in  cold  blood,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  clerical  emissary,  who  stood  by  nibbing  bis  hands,  and 
excluming— ' The  wark  gangs  bonnily  on!'  Were  I  to 
transcribe,  from  the  pamphlets  before  me,  the  list  of  the 
TQurden  which  were  perpetrated  by  the  country  people  on 
tbe  soldiery,  ofBcers,  and  gentlemen  of  loyal  prin(;jplet, 
during  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II,  I  believe  that  no  camlid 
person  would  aa  surprised  at  the  severe  retaliation  which 
was  made.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  country  was 
then  under  military  law,  and  that  the  strictest  *  orders  had 
been  issued  by  tbe  Qovemment  to  the  officen  in  command 
of  the  troops,  to  nse  every  means  in  their  power  for  the 
effectual  repression  of  the  disturbances.  The  necessity  of 
aoch  orders  will  become  apparent,  when  we  reflect  uiat, 
besides  the  open  octioM  at  Aird's  Hoss  and  Drumdog,  the 
city  of  Glasgow  was  attacked,  and  the  royal  forces  oompelled 
for  a  time  to  &11  back  upon  Stirling. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  soldiery 
were  severe  in  their  reprisals.  Innocent  blood  may  no  doubt 
have  been  shed,  and  in  some  cases  even  wantonly ;  for  when 
rebellion  has  grown  into  civil  war,  and  tbe  ordinary  course 
of  the  law  is  put  in  abeyance,  it  is  always  impossible  to 
restrain  milita^  licence.  Bnt  it  is  most  unfair  to  lay  the 
whole  odinm  of  such  acts  upon  those  who  were  in  command, 
and  to  dishonour  tbe  fair  name  of  gentlemen,  bv  attributing 
to  them  personally  the  commission  of  deeds  of  which  they 
were  absolutely  ignorant.  To  this  day  the  peasantry  of  the 
wt»tem  districts  of  Scotland  entertain  the  idea  that  Clave;- 
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house  vu  a  sort  of  fitjud  iu  human  abape,  tall,  miuciilar, 
and  hideona  in  aspect,  secured  by  infernal  spells  from  the 
chance  of  perishing  bj  anj  ordinar;  weapon,  and  mounted 
on '  a  boge  black  boiBe,  the  especial  gift  of  Beehebnb  t  On 
this  charger  it  is  sapposod  that  he  could  ride  up  precipice* 
as  easily  as  he  coald  traverse  the  level  ground— that  he  was 
constantly  accompanied  by  a  body  of  aesperadoes.  vulgarly 
known  by  such  euphoniouB  titles  as  '  Hell's  Tun  and  '  the 
De'il's  Jock,'  and  ttiat  his  whole  time  was  occupied,  day  and 
night,  in  hunting  Covenanters  upon  the  hills !  AlmoitOTeiy 
rebel  who  was  taken  in  arras  and  shot,  is  supposed  to  have 
met  bis  death  from  the  inilividual  pistol  of  Claverhouse ;  and 
the  tales  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  written  by 
mch  ingenious  peraons  as  the  late  Hr.  Gait  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  have  qnietl^  been  assumed  as  fiwts.  and  added  to 
the  store  of  our  traditionary  knowledge.  It  is  in  vain  to 
bint  that  the  chief  commanders  of  the  forces  in  Scotland 
could  haye  found  little  leiiure,  even  had  they  possessed  the 
taste,  for  panning  tingle  insolvents.  Suoh  suggeationi  are 
an  inmlt  to  martyrology ;  and  many  a  parish  of  the  west 
would  be  indignant  were  it  averred  that  the  tenant  of  its 
giev  atone  had  suffered  1^  a  meaner  hand. 

When  we  look  at  the  portrait  of  Claverboase,  and  aarvey 
the  calnij  melancholy,  and  beautifnl  features  of  the  devoted 
soldier,  it  appears  almost  incredible  that  he  sbonld  have 
provoked  so  much  calumny  and*  misrepreBentation,  But 
when— discarding  modem  nistorians,  who  in  too  many  in- 
atancea  do  not  seem  to  entertain  the  slightest  scmple  in 
dealing  with  the  memory  of  the  dead'— we  turn  to  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries,  who  knew  the  man,  his 
character  appears  in  a  very  different  light.  They  describe 
him  0*  one  who  was  stainless  in  his  honour,  pure  in  bis  faith, 
wise  in  council,  resolute  in  action,  and  utterly  free  from  that 
sel6shness  which  disgraced  many  of  the  Scottish  statesmen 
of  the  time.  No  one  dares  question  his  loyalty,  for  he  settled 
that  confession  with  bis  blood;  and  it  is  nniversally  admitted, 
that  with  him  fell  the  last  hopea  of  the  reinstatement  of  tlie 
house  of  Stuart. 

I  may  perhapa  be  permitted  here,  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
chronicler,  to  mention  a  few  pariicntaia  of  his  life,  which, 
1  believe,  ore  comparatively  unknown.  John  Qrahame  of 
Claverhouie  was  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Fintrie,  connected 
by  intermarriage  with  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  St.  Andiewa,  he 
ent^ed,  aa  was  the  national  custom  for  gentlemen  of  good 

>  on]  upon  1849 ',  IBi»*  *  have  provokMl . .  .  oalumny  and] 
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birtli  and  limited  meftnB,  into  foreign  service ;  aerred  tome 
time  in  FranM  m  a  volunteer,  and  Rfterwards  went  to 
Holland.  He  Tery  soon  received  a  eommiBaion,  aa  &  comet 
in  a  regiment  of  hone-gaordB,  ^m  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
nephew  of  Charlea  II  end  Jamei  VII,  and  who  aflerwaras 
married  the  Princess  Hary.  Bis  manner  at  that  time  is  thus 
described: — 'He  web  then  ane  esquire,  nnder  the  title  of 
John  Qrabame  of  Claverhbnae ;  but  the  vivacitj  of  his  parts, 
and  the  delioac;  and  justice  of  his  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, joined  with  a  certun  vigour  of  mind  and  activity  of 
body,  diBtinguiahed  faim  in  such  a  manner  from  "all  others  of 
his  tank,  that  though  he  lived  in  a  superior  character,  yet 
he  acquired  the  love  and  esteemof  allhisequals,  aswellasof 
those  who  had  the  advantage  of  him  in  dignity  and  eBtat«.' 

By  one  of  those  lingalar  aecidenbi  which  we  occononally 
meet  with  in  bittocr,  C&abame,  afterwards  destined  to  become 
his  most  formidable  opponent,  saved  the  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  St.  NefF.  The  Prince's  borse  bad 
been  killed,  and  he  himself  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  young  comet  tt)de  to  his  rescue,  freed  him  from 
his  assailants,  and  mounted  him  on  his  own  steed.  For  this 
service  he  received  a  captain**  commission,  and  the  promise 
of  the  first  regiment  that  should  &11  vacant. 

Bat,  even  in  early  life,  William  of  Orange  was  not  famous 
for  keeping  his  promises.  Some  years  afterwards  a  vacancy 
in  one  of  the  Bcoltish  Regiments  in  the  Prince's  service 
occurred,  and  Claverhouse,  relying  upon  the  prerious 
assurance,  preferred  his  claim.  It  was  disregarded,  and  Hr. 
Collier,  afterwards  Eari  of  Portmore,  was  appointed  over 
his  bead.  It  would  seem  that  Qrahame  had  suspected  some 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  for,  shortly  after, 
they  accidentally  met  and  bad  an  angry  altercation.  I'his 
circumstance  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Prince,  he  sent 
for  Captain  Grahame,  and  administered  a  sharp  rebuke.  I 
give  the  remainder  of  this  incident  in  the  words  of  the  old 
writer,  because  it  must  be  considered  a  very  remarkable  one, 
as  illustrating  the  fiery  spirit  and  dauntless  independence 
ofCtaverhouse. 

'The  Captain  answered,  that  he  was  indeed  in  the  wrong, 
since  it  was  more  bis  Highness'a  business  to  have  resented 
that  quarrel  than  his;  because  Hr.  Collier  bod  less  iigured 
him  in  disappointing  him  of  tbe  regiment,  than  he  hod  done 
bis  Highness  in  making  him  break  his  word.  "Then," 
replied  the  Prince  in  an  angry  tone,  "  I  make  you  fidl 
reparation ;  for  I  bestow  on  you  what  is  more  valuable  than 
a  regiment,  when  I  give  jou  your  right  arm ! "  The  Captain 
subjoined,  that  since  his  Highness  hod  tbe  goodness  to  give 
him  his  liberty,  he  resolved  t«  employ  himself  elsewhere, 
for  he  would  not  longer  serve  a  Pirince  that  bad  broken 
his  word. 
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'Tbfl  Cftptain,  haviDK  thill  thrown  np  hii  comminioii,  was 

n paring  la  haate  for  nia  TOface,  when  a  meuenger  arrirad 
n  the  Prince,  with  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  hone  on 
which  he  had  nved  hia  life.  The  Captain  gent  the  hone, 
bnt  he'  ordered  the  gold  to  be  distributed  among  the  grooms 
of  the  Prince's  stables.  It  is  said,  however,  thathiiHi^ness 
bad  the  generosit;  to  write  to  the  King  and  the  Duke, 
recommending  him  as  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  biave  officer, 
fit  fbr  an;  office,  cinl  or  military.'* 

On  his  arrival  in  Britain  he  was  well  received  bv  the 
Court,  and  iminedifttel?  appointed  to  a  hiffh  militaiy 
command  in  Scotland.  It  woald  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  paper  to  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  bis 
service  during  the  stormj  period  when  Scotland  was  certainlv 
misgoverned,  and  when  there  was  little  nnitj,  but  much 
disorder  in  the  land.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
the  biston  of  those  times,  the  aspect  is  a  moumfnl  one 
indeed.  Church  and  State  never  was  a  popular  cry  in 
Scotland;  and  the  peculiar  religions  tendencies  which  had 
been  exhibited  bj[  a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  rendered  the  return  of  tranquillity 
hopeless,  until  the  hierarchy  was  displaced,  and  a  humbler 
form  of  church  ^remment,  more  suited  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  subBtituted  in  ita  stead. 

Three  years  after  the  accession  of  James  VII,  Claverhouse 
was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Tiscount  of 
Dundee.  He  was  mnjor-general  and  second  in  command  of 
the  royal  forces,  when  the  Prinoe  of  Orance  landed;  and 
he'  earnestly  entreated  King  James  to  be  allowed  to  march 
against  him,  offering  to  stake  his  head  on  the  snccessful 
result  of  the  enterprise.  There  can  be*  little  doubt,  hom 
the  great  popularity  of  Lord  Dandee  with  the  army,  that, 
had  inch  consent  been  given,  William  would  have  found 
more  than  a  match  in  his  old  officer ;  bat  the  King  seemed 
abwlotely  infotoatod,  and  refused  to  allow  a  drop  of  blood 
to  he  shed  in  his  quarrel,  though  the  great  bulk  of  the 

Sopnlation  of  England  vrere  clearly  and  enthusiastically  in 
is  hvonr.    A  modem  poet,'  Uie  Honourable  George  Sydney 
Smj[the,  has  well'  illaetrated  this  event  in  the  following 
spirited  lineal: — 
Then  oat  spake  galJaut  Claverlioase,   and  hts  soul  tbrillsd 

wild  and  high, 
And  he  showed  tbe  King  his  subjecls,  and  be  prayed  him  not 
tafly. 
*  be  Ml  <n  IMS  1  ■  JMnob  in  1M»  *,  1868,  1368  :  Xmnbt 

^Ot  Lard  VaaiMd  qfDtuulM.    London:  1714.  •  otnatin 

JMS',M«»  •  henolfalMflS  I8«»         'oanbelUJWB' 

•  A  modern  poet]  One  of  the  mort  gifted  of  oor  modern  poeU 
I84»\  lBi9*  '  wall]  bwtntihUy  JM»',IW»»  '  '"  'be 

.  ..line*tt«tto]Me>,  ISJS* 
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Bat  tlioagh  Jamea  quitted  hii  kingdom,  the  item  lojalty 
of  Dundee  waa  nothing  mored.  Alone  and  without  eacort 
he  tnvened  England,  and  presented  himself  at  the  Conven- 
tion of  Eetatei,  then  assembled  at  Edinbai^h  for  the 
?Drpose  of  receiving  the  meuage  from  the  Prince  of  Oran^ 
he  meeting  was  a  verj  strange  one.  Hanj  of  the  nobilitr 
and  former  members  of  the  Seottisb  ^rliament  had* 
absolately  declined  attending  it, — some  on  the  groond  that 
it  was  not  a  legal  amembl;,  having  been  Hommoned  by  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  others  because,  in  sacb  a  total 
dismption  of  oi^er,  the;  jndcred  it  safest  to  abstain  from 
taking  anj  prominent  part.  This  gave  an  immense  asoen- 
danc;  to  tite  Revolntion  part^,  who  farther  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  position  b^  inviting  to  Edinburgh  large 
bodies  of  the  armed  popnlation  of  tbe  west.  After  defend- 
ing for  Mvenl  days  the  cause  of  his  master,  with  as  much 
eloquence  as  vigour,  Dundee,  finding  that  the  lOMori^  of 
tbe  Convention  were  resolved  to  offer  the  crown  of  Hootfand 
to  tbe  Prince,  and  bavliw  moreovw  received  sore  infbrmation 
that  some  of  the  wild  irantic  *  Wbigs,  with  Daniel  Eet  of 
Eeriland  at  their  head,  had  formed  a  plot  for  his  aasainna- 
tion,  qaitted  Edinburgh  with  about  fiflj  horsemen,  and, 
after  a  short  interview— celebrated  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
one  of  his  gntndest  ballads— with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  at  the 
Caatle  rock,  directed  his  steps  towards  the  north.  After 
a  short  sti^  at  his  boose  of  Dudhope,*  during  which  he 
received,  hy  order  of  the  Council,  who  were  thoronghlj 
alarmed  at  his  absence,  a  summons  through  a  L]ron-herald 
to  return  to  Edinburgh  under  pain  of  high  treason,  he  passed 
into  the  Qordon  country,  where  he  was  joined  b^  (he  Earl 
of  Dnnfermline  with  a  small  party  of  about  siitj  horse. 
Hisretreatwastimeooa,  for  General  Mackay,  who  commanded 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  despatched  a  strong  force, 
with  insbvotioDS  to  make  him  prisoner.  From  tbu  time, 
ODtil  tbe  day  of  his  death,  he  allowed  himself  no  repose. 
Imitating  the  example,  and  inheriting  the  enthusium  of  his 
great  predecessor  llontrose,  be  invoked  the  It^ialty  of  the 
clans  to  assist  him  in  the  struggle  for  legitimacy,— aod  he 
did  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain.  His  name  was  a  spell  to 
rouse  the  udent  spirits  of  the  mountaineers;  and  not  the 
Great  Marquis  himself,  in  the  height  of  his  renown,  was 
more  sincerely  welcomed  and  more  fondly  loved  than  'Ian 
dhu  nan  Oath,'— dark  John  of  the  Battle*,— the  name  by 
which  Lord  Dundee  is  still  remembered  in  Highland  aong. 
In  tbe  mean  time  the  Convention,  terrified  at  their  danger, 
>  had  not  iH  1849  \  18*9  *  '  fraoUc]  Esnatic  I8i»  >,  m9  >,  1868 
1  Dudhops)  Duddope  IMS  ■,  1849  •,  18B3 
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ft  miliUty  officer  of  sreat  experience^  witb  a  oonuderable 
body  of  troopB,  to  qaell  the  thieatened  insurrection.  He  wm 
eaooonteied  by  Dundee,  knd  compelled  to  encnate  the  bigb 
conntrr  and  fall  back  upon  the  Lowlands,  where  he  aobae- 
quently  leceived  reinforcement*,  and  asain  marched  nortb- 
waid.  The  Highland  host  waa  aaaembled  at  Blair,  though 
not  in  great  force,  when  the  news  of  Hacttay'i  advance 
arrired ;  and  a  conncil  of  the  chiefs  and  officers  wa« 
sammoned,  to  determine  whether  it  woald  be  moat  adTteable 
to  fall  back  open  the  glens  and  wild  fastnesees  of  the  High- 
land*, or  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once,  though  with  a  at 
inferior  force.' 

Most  of  the  old  officers,  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
foreign  wars,  were  of  the  former  opinion— 'alleging  that  it 
was  neither  prudent  nor  cantioos  to  risk  an  engagement 
against  an  army  of  diicipltned  men,  that  eiceeded  theirs  in 
number  by  more  than  a  hal£'  But  both  Olengarrr  and 
I.ocheill,  to  tbe  great  aatiafaction  of  the  General,  maintained 
the  contrary  view,  and  argued  that  neither  hunger  nor 
fatigue  wetv  *o  likely  to  depress  the  Hightandere  as  a 
retreat  when  the  enemy  was  in  view.  Tbe  account  of  tbe 
discniaiDn  is  so  interesting,  and  so  characteristic  of  Dundee, 
that  I  shall  take  leave  to  quote  itrtermination  in  the  word* 
of  Dmmmond  of  Balhaldy :  — 

'An  advice  eo  hardy  and  resolnte  oonid  not  mils  to  please 
the  ^eroua  Dundee.  His  looks  seemed  to  heighten  with 
an  air  of  delight  and  satisfaction  all  the  while  Locheill  wa* 
speaking.  He  told  his  conncil  that  they  had  heard  his 
sentiments  from  the  mouth  of  a  person  who  had  formed  his 
jnd^ent  npon  infallible  proofs  drawn  from  a  long  ex- 
perience, and  an  intimate  acquuntance  with  the  persona 
and  subject  he  spoke  o£  Not  one  in  the  company  offering  to 
contradict  their  general,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  fight. 

'When  the  news  of  this  vigorous  resolution  spread  through 
the  army,  nothing  was  heard  but  acclamations  of  joy,  which 
exceedingly  pleased  th^  gallant  general 'i  but  before  tbe 
conncil  broke  up,  Locheill  bened  to  be  heard  for  a  few 
words.  "My  Lord,"  said  he,  "T have  just  now  declared,  in 
presence  of  this  honoarable  company,  that  I  was  resolved  to 

five  an  implicit  obedience  to  all  your  Lordship's  commands; 
at  I  hombly  b^  leave,  in  name  of  these  gentlemen,  to  give 
the  word  of  command  for  this  one  time.  It  is  the  voice  of 
yoar  council,  and  their  order*  aie  that  you  do  not  engage 
persouHlly.  Tonr  Lordship's  btuiness  is  to  have  an  eye  on 
all  part*,  and  to  issne  out  your  commands  as  yon  shall  think 
proper;  it  is  can  to  execute  them  witb  promptitude  and 
cooiage.    On  yonr  Lordship  depends  tbe  ftte,  not  only  of 

'  fsr  inferior  force]  force  fsr  infarior  to  bis  JS«I  ' 
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this  little  bniTe  army,  but  alw  of  out  king  And  coantiy.  If 
;ouc  Lordstiip  den;  us  tfaia  reaaoaable  demand,  for  mf  own 
tMrt  I  declare,  tbtUi  neither  I^  nor  any  1  am  concerned  in, 
shall  dmw  a  Bword  on  thie  inuwrtant  occasion,  whatever 
eonstmction  shall  be  pnt  upon  the  matter." 

'  Locheill  was  seconded  in  this  bv  the  whole  council ;  bat 
Dandee  begged  leave  to  be  heard  in  his  turn.  "Gentle- 
men," said  he,  "aa  I  am  absolutelf  conTinced,  and  have  had 
repeated  proofs,  of  joar  seal  for  the  King's  serrice,  and  of 
your  affection  to  me  aa  his  general  and  yonr  friend,  so  I  am 


of  jou,  however,  to  allow  me  to  give  one  Kheardarg  (Uiat  it. 
one  harvest-dajr's  work)  to  the  King,  mj  master,  that  I  may 
bave  an  oppoi-tuDit^  of  convincing  the  brave  clam  that  I 
can  hazard  mv  life  u  that  service  as  fieel;  as  tbe  meanest 
of  them.  Ye  Know  their  temper,  gentlemen ;  and  if  thcj  do 
not  think  I  have  personal  courage  enongh,  the;  will  not 
esteem  me  horaafter,  nor  obe;  my  commands  with  cheerfni- 
ness.  Allow  me  this  single  ftivonr,  and  I  here  promise,  upon 
m;  hoQODT,  never  again  to  risk  my  person  wliile  I  have  that 
of  commanding  you." 

■'The  council,  finding  him  inflexible,  broke  up,  and  the 
army  marched  directl;  towards  the  Pass  of  Eilliecrankie.' 

Those  who  have  visited  that  romantic  spot  need  not  be 
reminded  of  its  peculiar  features,  for  these,  once  seen,  must 
dwell  for  ever  in  the  memory.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  Pass 
is  a  stupendons  mountain-chaam,  scooped  out  b;  the  waters 
of  the  Qarry,  which  here  descend  in  a  succession  of  toariug 
cataiacts  and  pools.  The  old  road,  which  ran  almost  parallel 
to  the  river  and  close  upon  its  edfre,  was  extremely  narrow, 
and  wound  its  way  beneath  a  wall  of  enormons  crags,  sur- 
mounted by  a  natural  forest  of  birch,  oak,  and  pine.  An 
arm;  coop<^  up  in  that  gloomy  ravine  would  have  as  little 
chance  of  escape  from  the  onset  of  an  enterprising  partisan 
corps,  as  had  the  Bavarian  troops  when  attacked  b;  tbe 
Tyrolese  in  the  steep  defiles  of  the  Inn.  Qeneial  Mackay, 
however,  hatPmade  his  arrangements  with  consammate  tact 
and  skill,  and  had  calculated  his  time  so  well,  that  be  was 
enabled  to  clear  tbe  Pass  before  the  Highlanders  conld  reach 
it  from  the  other  side.  Advancing  upwards,  the  passage 
becomes  gradually  broader,  until,  just  below  the  Eouse  of 
Urrard,  there  is  a  considerable  width  of  meadow-land.  It 
was  here  that  Hackay  took  up  his  position,  and  arrayed  his 
troop*,  on  observing  that  the  heignta  above  were  occupied 
by  the  army  of  Dundee. 

The  forces  of  the  latter  scarcely  amounted  to  onHhird  of 
those  of  his  antagonist,  which  were  drawn  up  in  line  without 
any  reserve.  He  wias  therefore  compelled,  in  making  his 
dispositions,  to  leave  considerable  gaps  in  his  own  line. 
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which  f^vc  Macka;  a  further  advnntnge.    The  right  of 
Dandee'i  army  wai  Tormed  of  the  U'Lean,  C 

Clanmnald  regiment*,  alons  with  Bome  Irian 


Dandee'i  army  wai  Tormed  of  the  U'Lean,  Qlvngarij,  i 
Clanmnald  regiment*,  along  with  Bome  Irian  levies.  In  i 
centre  was  Dandee  himself;  at  the  head_  of  a  imall  and  ill- 


eqnipped  bodv  of  cavalrr,  composed  of  Lowland  gentlemen 
and  tneir  followera,  and  about  fortj  of  bis  old  trooperB. 
The  Canieroni  and  Sky  emeu,  nnder  the  command  of  Locheill 
and  Sir  Donald  Hacdonald  of  Sleat.  were  stationed  on  the 
left.  Daring  the  time  occupied  b;  tbeee  dispositiona,  a  brisk 
cannonadewas  opened  lijHackay'sartiller;,  which  materially 
increased  the  impatience  of  the  Bighlandera  to  come  to 
close  qnartera.  At  last  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  and 
the  whole  line  raehcd  forward  with  the  terrific  imretuosity 
pecnliar  to  a  charge  of  the  clonti.  Tbey  received  toe  fire  of 
the  regular  troops  without  flinching,  reserved  their  own 
until  tbef  were  close  at  hand,  poured  in  a  munJeroQS  volley, 
and  then,  throwing  away  their  firelocks,  attacked  the  enemy 
wiih  the  broadsword. 

The  victory  was  almost  inatantaneoQs,  but  it  was  bought 
at  a  terrible  price.  Through  aonte  mistake  or  miaunder' 
standing,  a  portion  of  the  cavalry,  instead  of  following  their 
general,  who  had  charged  directly  for  the  guns,  executed  » 
nanceuvre  which  threw  them  into  disorder ;  and  when  last 
seen  in  the  battle,  Dundee,  accompanied  only  by  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline  and  about  sixteen  gentlemen,  was  entering 
into  the  cloud  of  smoke,  standing  up  in  bia  stirrups,  and 
waving  to  the  others  to  come  on.  Itwaa  in  this  altitude 
that  he  appears  to  have  received  hia  death-wound.  On 
retaming  from  the  paranit,  the  Highlandera  found  him 
dying  on  the  field. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  another  inatance  in  which 
the  maintenance  of  a  great  oanae  depended  solely  upon  the 
life  of  a  single  man.  whilst  Dundee  survived,  Scotland  at 
least  was  not  lost  to  the  Stuarts,  for,  shortly  before  the 
battle,  he  had  received  assurance  that  the  greater  port  of 
the  orgaQised  troo^  in  the  north  were  devoted  to  bis  person. 
and  ready  to  join  him ;  and  the  victory  of  Eilliecrankie  would 
have  been  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  theToyal  gentle- 
men in  the  Lowlands.  But  with  hiafalltSeenterprisewas  over. 

I  hope  I  ahall  not  be  accused  of  exaggerating  the  im- 
portance of  this  battle,  which,  according  to  the  writer  I  have 
already  quoted,  was  beat  proved  by  the  consternation  into 
which  the  opposite  ^rty  were  thrown  at  the  first  news  of 
Mackay'a  defeat.  'The  Duke  of  Hamiltf.n,  commissioner 
for  the  parliament  which  then  tat  at  Edinburgh,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministry,  were  struck  with  auch  a  panic,  that 
some  of  them  were  for  retiring  into  England,  othera  into 
the  western  shires  of  Scotland,  where  all  the  people,  almost 
to  a  mtm,  befriended  them ;  nor  knew  they  whether  to 
lUiandon  the  government,  or  to  stay  a  few  days  until  they 
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■aw  what  a«e  my  Lord  Dandee  would  make  of  hia  netoTf. 
Iliej  knew  the  mpidilT  of  his  motionB,  and  were  convinced 
that  he  would  allow  uiem  no  time  to  deliberate.  On  this 
account  it  was  debated,  whether  anch  of  the  nobilitj  and 

Sntiy  as  were  confined  for  adhering  to  their  old  maiter, 
onld  be  immediatel;  set  at  libcrtj  or  more  cIohI^  shut 
up ;  and  though  the  last  waa  determined  on,  yet  the  greateat 
reT0lationiat«  among  them  made  private  and  freqnent^eita 
to  these  priaoners,  excusing  what  was  paat,  from  a  fatal 
neceaaitrofthe  timea,  which  obliged  them  to  give  a  teeming 
oompliance,  bnt  proteating  that  the;  always  wiahed  well  to 
King  James,  aa  they  should  aoon  ba?e  occasion  to  show  when 
my  Lord  Dandee  advanced.' 

'The  next  morning  after  the  battle.'  aaja  Dmmmond, 
'the  Highland  army  had  more  the  air  of  the  ahattered 
remaina  of  broken  troops  than  of  conquerors;  for  here  it 
was  literally  true  that 

The  Tanquiahed  triumphed,  and  the  victor*  monmcd. 
The  death  of  their  brave  general,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
their  friendi,  were  inexhaustible  fountains  of  grief  and 
sorrow.  They  cloaed  the  last  scene  of  this  monmful  tragedy 
in  obsequies  of  their  lamented  general,  and  ot  the  other 
gentlemen  who  fell  with  him,  and  interred  thorn  in  the 
chnrch  of  Blair  of  Atholl  with  a  real  funetal  solemnity, 
there  not  being  present  one  single  person  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  general  affliction.' 

I  close  thia  notice  of  a  great  aoldier  and  devoted  loyalist^  by 
transcribing  the  beaatiful  epitaph  composed  by  Dr.  Pitcaim; 
Ultims  SMiorum,  potuit  quo  soapite  solo 

LibertM  patriae  salva  f  jjaae  tiiae : 
Te  morlenle,  novos  aooepit  Saotia  civea, 
Aceepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  decs. 
Ilia  tibi  aupereasa  negat' :  tu  non  pot«s*  illi : 

Ergo  CalMoniae  nomen  inane  vale  : 
Tiiqus  vale,  gentis  priseas  fortisaime  doetor, 
Qptim*  Seotornm  atque '  nltlme — Qrama,  vale  t 
1  tibi .  .  .  nogat  ISS71  nequit .  . .  tlbi  anrtitr  atKMnu      *  polea 
lSi»\  iSS7]  potia  1849\  1868,  1863     ■  OptJme.  .  .  atqne  1807] 
Ultima . . .  ae  tarUtr  edUiora 

[The  ISSf  veraion  of  this  epigram  (although  lubsequent  to  tbo 

dateof  Aytoun'a  death)  is  given  here  beeauaalta  fifth  Itne^greps 

with  the  venJon  in  StiiOa  Fotmata  Anhibaldi  Pikamii,  1727  and 

with  Soott'm  quotation  ot  it  in  hU  edition  of  Dryden,  160S  (vol, 

x],p.ll4>.    Thelaat  line,however,bothinI7S7and  ISOSraada: 

Ultime  Scotorum,  atqne  attlme  Qrame,  vale  I 

Scott,  annotating  Dryden's  translation  (g.v.  Oxford  Dr-yden, 

p.  IBl)  writes:  'Some  aditionsofthia  celebrated  epitaph,  which 

■eem  to  have  been  followed  by  Dryden,  reftd  the  lart  line  thna: 

'Qttlme  Sootorum  atqne  optime,  Orame,  Vale.'] 
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[Blatkweott  Magatttu,  April  I84S  ■] 

SoDKi)  the  fife,  and  cry  the  slogan— 

Let  the  pibroch  ehakn  the  air 
WiU)  its  wild  trinmphal  mnaio. 

Worthy  of  the  freight  we  bear. 
LM  the  aaoient  hilla  of  Scotland 

Hear  once  more  the  battle-song 
Swell  within  their  glens  and  v^aya 

As  the  clansmen  march  along  1 
Never  from  the  field  of  comba^ 

Never  from  the  deadly  fray, 
Waa  a  nobler  trophy  carried 

Than  we  bring  with  ua  to-day— 
Nevor,  since  the  valiant  Douglaa 

On  Bis  dauntless  bosom  bore 
Good  Sine  Bobert's  heart— the  pric«less— 

To  our  dear  Redeemer's  shore  I 
Lol  we  bring  with  us  the  hero— 

Lo  1  we  bring  the  conquerins  Grome, 
Crowned  as  best  beseems  a  vioor 

From  the  altar  of  hia  bme ; 
Fresh  and  bleeding  &om  the  battle 

Whence  his  spirit  took  its  flight, 
Hidst  the  crashing  charge  of  squadrons. 

And  the  thuniw  of  the  fi^ht  i 
Strike,  I  say,  the  notes  of  triumph. 

As  we  march  o'er  moor  and  lea  I 
Is  there  aov  here  will  venture 

To  bewail  our  dead  Dundee? 
Let  the  widows  of  the  traiton 

Weep  until  their  eyes  are  dim  t 
Wail  ye  may  full  well  for  Scotland- 
Let  none  dare  to  mourn  for  him  I 
Seel  above  hia  glorious  body 

Lies  the  royal  nanner's  fold- 
See  1  his  valiant  Uood  is  mingled— 

With  its  crimson  and  its  gold- 
See  how  oalm  he  looks,  and  stately, 

Iiike  a  vrarrior  on  hia  shieldt 
Waiting  till  the  flush  of  mommg 

Bieaka  along  the  battl»-field  I 

>  Thtpnmprt/kfdaitcltmmrim'BlatlaiiMd' 


Btad  in  looK  II 
10  alongju] 
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See— Oh  Dover  more,  my  oomndea. 

Shall  we  see  that  falcon  eye 
Redden  with  its  inward  liffhtninK, 

As  the  hour  of  fight  drew  nigh  I 
Never  shall  we  hear  the  voice  that, 

Clearer  than  the  trumpet's  call, 
Bade  ua  strike  for  Kina  and  Country, 

Bade  us  win  the  field,  or  fidl  I 


On  the  heights  of  Killiecrankie 

Yester-mom  our  army  lay :  50 

Slowly  rose  the  mist  in  coliunos 

From  the  river's  broken  way ; 
Hoarsely  roared  the  swollen  iorrent; 

And  the  Pass  was  wrapt  in  gloom, 
When  the  clansmen  rose  together 

From  their  lair  amidst  the  hroom. 
Then  we  belted  on  our  tartans 

And  our  bonnets  down  we  drew. 
And  we  felt  our  broadswords'  edges. 

And  we  proved  them  to  be  true ;  So 

And  we  pra]red  the  prayer  of  soldiers, 

And  we  cried  the  gathering-cry, 
And  we  clasped  the  hands  of  kinsmen, 

And  we  swore  to  do  or  die  I 
Then  our  leader  rode  before  us 

On  his  war-horse  black  aa  night- 
Well  the  Cameronian  rebels 

Knew  that  chaiser  in  the  fight  1— 
And  a  cry  of  ezuttation 

EVom  the  bearded  warriors  rose ;  70 

For  we  loved  the  bouse  of  Claver'se, 

And  we  thoufi|bt  of  good  Hontroso. 
But  he  raised  his  hand  for  silence — 

'  Soldiers  1  I  have  sworn  a  vow : 
Ere  the  evening  star  shall  glisten 

On  Schehallion's  Ii^ty  brow. 
Either  we  shall  rest  in  triumph, 

Or  another  of  the  Ortemee 
Shall  have  died  in  battle-hamera 

For  his  Country  and  King  James  I  So 

Think  upon  the  Boyal  Martyr- 
Think  of  what  his  race  endure — 
Think  of  him  whom  but«herB  murdered 

On  the  field  of  Uagos  Muir : — 
48]  Bedden]  Kindle  '  BatkiBoed '  u]  Thit  ditirim  it 

kKmoiitte'BIaclmiod',  n«-in«ib«wlinIS»'  M  amidst] 

imong  'SlackinxKl'    S>  of]  on  'aatkwind%  IS49',  lSt9\  1850 
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By  hiB  aacred  blood  I  charge  ye, 

By  the  ruined  hearth  and  ehniie— 
By  the  bh^^hted  hopee  of  Scotland, 

By  your  in  juries  and  mine — 
Strike  thie  day  as  if  the  anvil 

Lav  beneath  your  blowB  the  while,  90 

Be  they  covenanting  traitors, 

Or  the  brood  of  iabe  Argylel 
Strike  t  and  drive  the  trembling;  rebels 

Backwards  o'er  the  stormy  Forth ; 
Let  them  tell  their  pate  Convention 

How  they  fared  within  the  North. 
Let  them  tell  that  Highland  honour 

Is  not  to  be  bought  nor  sold. 
That  we  scorn  their  prince's  angat 

As  we  loathe  his  foreign  ^Id.  loo 

Strike  t  and  when  the  fight  is  over, 

if  ye  look  in  vain  for  me. 
Where  the  dead  are  lying  tluckest, 

Search  for  him  that  was  Dundee  1 ' 


Lotidlv  then  the  hills  re  echoed 

With  our  answer  to  hia  c^ 
But  a  deeper  echo  sounded 

In  the  bosoms  of  us  all. 
For  the  lands  of  wide  Breadalbane, 

Not  a  man  who  heard  him  epeak 
Would  that  day  have  left  the  battle. 

Burning  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
Told  the  clansmen's  fierce  emotion, 

And  they  harder  drew  their  breath ; 
For  their  souls  were  strong  within  themj 

Stronger  than  the  grasp  of  death. 
Soon  we  heard  a  chMlenRO-tnunpet 

Sounding  in  the  Pass  nelow, 
And  the  dUtant  tramp  of  horses. 

And  the  voices  of  the  foe ; 
Down  we  crouched  amid  the  bracken, 

Till  the  Lowland  ranks  drew  near. 
Panting  like  the  hoimds  in  summer, 

When  they  sc«nt  the  atateljr  deer. 
From  the  AiA  defile  emerging. 

Next  we  saw  the  squadrons  come, 
Leslie's  foot  and  Leven'a  troopers 

Marching  to  the  tuck  of  drum ; 
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Through  the  scattered  wood  of  birchea, 

O'er  the  broken  ground  and  heath, 
Wound  the  long  battalion  slowly. 

Till  they  gained  the  plain  beneath ; 
Then  we  bounded  &om  our  covert.— 

Judge  how  looked  the  Saxons  then, 
WhoQ  they  saw  the  ru^ed  mountain 

Start  to  life  with  annM  men  1 
Like  a  tempest  down  the  ridges 

Swept  the  hurricane  of  steel, 
Bose  the  slogan  of  Uacdonald — 

Flawed  the  broadsword  of  Locheilll 


On  we  poured  until  we  met  them, 

Foot  to  foot,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  like  drift-wood 

When  the  floods  are  black  at  Yule, 
And  their  carcasses  are  whirling 

In  the  Gany's  den>eat  pool. 
Horse  and  man  went  down  before  us— 

LiviiiK  foe  there  tarried  none 
On  the  field  of  Killiecrankie, 

When  that  stubborn  fight  was  done  E 
IT 
And  the  evening  star  was  ubining 

On  SclMhallion's  distant  head. 
Whan  we  wiped  our  bloody  broadswords, 

And  retum«d  to  count  the  dead. 
There  we  fbimd  him  gashed  and  gory 

Stretched  upon  the  cumbered  plain. 
As  he  told  us  where  to  seek  him. 

Id  the  thickest  of  the  slain. 
And  a  smile  was  cm  his  visage. 

For  within  his  dying  ear 
Pealed  the  joyful  note  of  triumph, 

And  the  clansmen's  clamorous  cheer : 
So,  amidst  the  battle's  thundw, 

Shot,  and  steel,  and  scorching  fame, 
In  the  glory  of  bis  manhood 

Passed  the  spuit  of  the  Orteme  I 

T 

Open  wide  the  vaults  of  Atholl, 
Where  the  bones  of  hwoea  rest— 

Open  wide  the  hallowed  portala 
To  receive  another  guest  I 
hid' 


SS  pUii 
OiM'B 
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Last  of  Scots,  and  last  of  freemen— 

Lut  of  ftll  tbat  dauntless  race. 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied 

Than  outlive  the  land's  disgrace  I 
O  thou  lion-hearted  warrior  1 

Keck  not  of  the  after-time : 
Honour  may  be  deemed  dishonour, 

Loyalty  m  called  a  crime.  iSo 

Sleep  in  peace  with  kindred  ashes 

Oi  the  noble  and  the  true, 
Hands  that  never  failed  their  country, 

Hearts  that  never  baseness  knew. 
Sleep  I— and  till  the  latest  trumpet 

Wakes  the  dead  from  earth  and  sea, 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver 

Chieftaia  than  our  own  Dundee  I 


THE  WIDOW  OF  GLENCOE 

[BIoekiMod'*  Magmiju,  DaoemlMr  1847] 

Tai  HatNcie  of  Glencoe  ii  an  event  which  neither  can 
nor  oogfat  to  be  forgotten.  It  woa  a  deed  of  the  wont 
treason  and  craeltj — a  barbarons  infraction  of  all  lawa, 
human  and  diriiie ;  and  it '  eshibita  iu  their  fonleit  perfidj 
the  tine  chataoten  of  the  authoia  and  abettoia  of  the 
Berolntion.' 

After  the  battle  of  Killiecnunkie  the  canoe  of  the  Scottish 
loyaUita  declined,  rather  from  the  want  of  a  competent 
leader  than  from  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  a  large 
section  of  the  nobility  and  sentry '  to  vindicate  the  right  of 
King  JamoL  No  peison  of  adequate  talent*  oi  authority 
was  found  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  and  gallant  Lord 
Dondee ;  for'  General  Cannon,  who  succeeded  in  command, 
was  not  only  deficient  in  militaiy  skiU,  but  did  not  possess 
theconfldenoe,  nor  understand  the  character  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  who,  with  their  clansmen,  constituted  by  &r  the  most 
important  section  of  the  army.  Accordingly  no  enterprise 
of  anj  importance  was  attempted;  and  the  disaatrons  issue 
of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  led  to  a  negotiation  which 
terminated  in  the  entire  cusbanding  of  the  lojal  forces.    By 

>  a  d«ed  .  .  .  and  itl  oo«  of  the  eorliest  fmlU  of  the  so-osUed 
glorious  RevolntloD  Settlement,  nnd  •  Btaekmooa'  *  the 

anthon  .  . .  Revolution]  Its  antfaors '  BUakweed '  *  a  largs 

. . .  gsnby]  the  people  ■  Badtavid'  *  Dundee ;  for]  Dnndes, 

o(  whom  it  ws*  truly  written, — 

Te  moriente,  noroa  aoospit  Sootia  eives, 

Aaoepitqne  novo*,  te  moriente,  daoa.     'Boctmod* 
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tbia  treaty,  which  wm  expreNly  taDCtioiied  by  Willi&m  of 
Or&Dge,  A  fall  and  unreaerred  indenmiW  and  pardon  waa 
granted  to  all  of  the  Higblandera  who  had  ta^en  arms,  with 
a  proviso  that  they  should  first  sabocribe  the  oath  of  allMriaace 
to  William  and  Mary,  before  the  lit  of  Jannaiy  lw2,  in 
presence  of  the  Lords  of  the  Scottish  Counoil,  'or  of  the 
sheriffs  or  their  depntias  of  the  reepeotive  shues  wherein 
they  lived.'  The  letter  of  William  addressed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made  t«  the  ^>ove 
etfect,  contained  also  the  following  significant  passage: — 
'That  ye  communicate  oar  pleatnre  to  the  Oovemor  of 
Inverlochy,  and  other  commander*,  that  they  be  exact  and 
diligent  in  theb  several  posta;  bat  that  they  show  no  more 
seal  against  the  Highlanders  after  their  salN^saton,  Mom  Oug 
havt  ever  doHtJbrmertf  MJUn  Hum  ven  in  0f4H  r^itUion.' 

This  enigmatical  sentence,  which  in  really  wu  intended, 
as  the  seqnel  will  abow,  to  be  interpreted  in  the  most  cmel 
manner,  appears  to  have  caused  some  perplexity  in  the 
Cotmcil,  as  that  body  deemed  it  necesKuy  to  apply  for  more 
distinct  and  speciflo  instmotiont,  which,  however,  were  not 
then  issued.  It  had  been  especially  stipulated  by  the  chieie, 
aa  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  their  treaty,  that  they 
aliould  have  leave  to  communicate  with  King  James,  then 
residing  at  St  Qermains,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  hii 
permiasion  and  warrant  previous  to  snbmitting  thenuelves 
to  theexistinggovemment.  Thatarticlehadbeensanetioned 
by  William  before  the  proclamation  waa  issued,  and  a  special 
messenger  was  despatched  to  France  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  troops  were  gradnally  and  oautionsly 
advanced  to  the  confines  of  the  Higfatands,  and,  in  some 
instances,  actually  quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  The  con- 
dition of  the  counti^  was  perfectly  tranquil.  No  disturbances 
whateveroooorredin  the  north  orwestof  Scotland;  Locheill 
and  the  other  chiefs  were  awaitina-  the  communication  from 
St Oermaina, and  heldtbemaelvesboundinhonontto  remain 
inactive ;  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  royalist  forces  (for 
whom  separate  terms  bad  been  made)  were  left  unmolested 
at  Dankeld. 

But  rnmours,  which  are  too  dearly  traoeoble  to  the 
emissaries  of  the  new  Qovemment,  asserting  the  preparation 
mode  for  an  immediate  landing  of  King  James  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  the  French,  were  indurtriously  drcnlated, 
and  by  many  were  implicitly  believed.  The  iufiirooiu  policy 
which  dictated  sach  a  coarse  is  now  apparent.  The  term  of 
the  omneoty  or  truce  granted  by  the  proclamation  ez^red 
with  the  year  I69I,  and  all  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  before  that  term  were  to  be  proceeded  againit 
with  the  utmost  severity.  The  proclamation  was  usned 
upon  the  29th  of  August:  consequently,  only  foar  months 
weie  allowed  for  the  complete  submission  of  the  Highlands. 
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Not  one  of  ihe  chiefs  gnbactibed  until  t^e  mandate  from 
King  Jamei  arriTed.  That  document,  which  in  dated  from 
St  Qennains  on  the  12th  of  December  1691,  reached  Dankeld 
eleTcn  daj»  aiterwardi,  and,  consequentlT,  but  a  very  short 
tiuB  before  the  indemnity  expired,  'fba  bearer.  Major 
Menciea,  was  so  fatigued  that  he  conld  proceed  no  briber  on 
his  joumej',  but  fonvarded  the  mandate  bj  an  expreie  to  the 
commander  of  the  royat  forces,  who  was  then  at  Glencairy. 
It  wa»  therefore  impoiaible  that  the  document  could  be 
circulated  through  tbe  Highlands  within  the  prescribed 
period.  LocheiU,  lay*  Dnimmoad  of  Balhaldy,  did  not 
receive  his  copy  till  about  thirty  hours  before  the  time  vaa 
out,  and  appeved  before  the  Btieriff  at  Inverara,  where  he 
took  the  oaths  upon  the  very  day  on  which  the  indemnity 
expired. 

That  a  general  massacre  thronghont  tbe  Highlands  was 
contemplated  by  tbe  Whig  GoTemment  is  a  fact  established 
by  overwhetming  evidence.  In  the  course  of  tbe  subsequent 
investigation'  before  tbe  Scots  Parliament,  letters  were 
produced  from  Sir  John  Dalr^mple,  then  Uaster  of  Stair, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in  attendance  upon  the  Court, 
wbieb  too  clearly  indicate  the  intentions  of  William.  In 
one  of  these,  dated  Ist  December  1691'— a  month,  be  it 
observed,  before  the  amnosty  expired— and  addressed  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  there  are  tbe  following 
words:— 'The  winter  is  tbe  only  season  in  which  we  are 
sure  the  Highlanders  cannot  escape  us,  nor  carry  their  wivee, 
bainu,  and  cattle  to  the  monntains.'  And  in  another  letter, 
written  only  two  days  afterwarda,  he  says,  '  It  is  the  only 
time  tiiat  they  cannot  escape  you,  for  human  constitution 
oaitnot  endure  to  be  long  out  of  houses,  Thia  ia  the  proper 
letuon  to  maule  them  in  the  cold  long  ttighte.'  And  in  January 
thereafter,  he  informed  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  that  the 
design  was  'to  destroy  entirely  tbe  country  of  Lochaber, 
Locheill's  lands,  Keppoch'a,  Glengarry's,  Appin,  and  Glenooe. 
I  assure  you,'  he  continues, '  your  power  shall  be  full  enough, 
and  I  hope  the  aoltiitrt  trill  not  tirmble  the  Oovtrnment  icith 
prieonen,' 

Locheill  was  more  fortunate  than  others  of  his  friends 
and  neighbour!.  AccordingtoDmmmond,—' Major  Mendes, 
who,  upon  bis  arrival,  bad  observed  the  whole  forces  of  tbe 
kingdom  ready  to  invade  the  Highlands,  as  be  wrote  to 
General  Buch&n,  foreseeing  tbe  onliappy  consequences,  not 
only  begged  that  general  to  send  expresses  to  all  parts  with 
order*  immediately  to  submit,  but  also  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas 
Livingston,  prying  him  to  supplicate  the  Council  for  a 
prorogation  of  the  time,  ib  legaid  that  he  was  so  excessively 
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» little ;  ftnd  that  though  he  ibould  Mud  exprawei,  yet  it 
wu  impoanble  they  coatd  reach  the  diitont  parte  in  nieh 
time  u  to  allow  the  Mreial  penou  ooncamed  the  beneSt  of 
the  iDderanitf  within  the  ipAce  limited ;  beiidei,  that  some 
penoni  having  pot  the  Hi^landen  in  a  bad  temper,  he  wu 
coufldent  to  pamiade  them  to  mibmit,  if  a  further  time  were 
allowed.  Sir  Thomu  presented  this  letter  to  the  Connoil 
on  the  Sth  of  January  16(t2,  bat  they  reAued  to  give  anj 
aonrer,  and  ordered  him  to  transmit  the  same  to  Coort' 

The  replj  of  William  of  Orange  was  a  letter,  oonntertigned 
by  Dalrjmple,  in  which,  npon  the  recital  that  'aeveru  of 
the  chieftains  and  many  of  their  clans  hare  not  taken  the 
benefit  of  onr  gracious  indemnity,'  he  gave  orden  for  a 

E)neitJ  massacre.  '  To  that  end,  we  have  given  Sir  Thomas 
ivingston  oniera  to  employ  our  troops  (which  we  have 
already  conveniently  posted)  to  cutoff  these  obstinate  rebels 
bjf  aB  moMticr  0/  HogHlUg;  and  we  do  require  yon  to  give 
lum  yoar  assistance  and  concurrence  in  all  other  things  that 
mar  oondnee  to  that  service ;  and  becanse  these  rwels,  to 
avoid  onr  forces,  may  draw  themselvee,  thtir/Mmiliet,  eoods. 
or  cattle,  to  InHi  or  be  concealed  among  their  neighbours : 
therefore  we  reauire  and  authorise  you  to  emit  a  proelama- 
tion,  to  be  ^blished  at  the  marketcrosses  of  theite  or  the 
uiiKtnb  shires  where  the  lebeU  reside,  discharging  upon 
Uie  higheet  penalties  the  law  allows,  any  reset,  corres- 
pondence, or  intercommnning  with  these  rebels.'  This 
monstrous  mandate,  which  was  in  fitot  the  deatit-waimuit 
of  niany  thousand  innocent  people,  no  distinction  being 
made  of  age  or  sex,  would,  in  all  human  [oobabili^,  have 
been  pnt  mto  execution,  bat  for  the  remODStianoe  of  one 
high-minded  nobleman.  Lord  Carmarthen,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Leeds,  aeoidentally  beoame  aware  of  the  pnq>oaed  massacre, 
and  personally  remonstisted  with  the  monarch  against 
a  measure  which  he  denonneed  as  at  once  oroel  and  im- 
politio.   After  much  discnnion,  William,  influenced  rather 


by  an  apprehennon  that  so  savage  and  sweeping  an  act 
might  prove  fiUal  to  his  new  anthoriU,  than  oy  any  com- 
punction or  impulse  of  humanity,  agreea  to  recall  the  general 
order,  and  to  limit  himself  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  single 
deed  of  butchery,  by  way  of  testing  the  temper  of  the  nation. 
Some  difficult  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  selection  of  the 
Attest  victim.  Both  Eeppooh  and  Olencoe  were  named, 
but  the  personal  nncour  of  Secretary  DalrympU  decided 
the  doom  of  the  latter.  The  secretary  wrote  Urns:—'  Argyle 
tells  me  that  Oleneoe  hath  not  taken  the  oath,  at  wUea  1 
rffoktK  Itisagreatworkofohari^tobeesactinrootingont 
that  damnable  set.'  The  final  instmotions  regarding  Qlenooe, 
which  were  issued  on  Iftth  Januar]>  1692,  are  a*  loUpws  :— 
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■  WcLUAK  a_Ai  for  H'Imd  of  OltniMe  «nd  tLat  tribe,  If  tlu^ 
on  ba  mil  diitlagiiialied  from  the  rest  of  the  Highland*!^  It 
will  b«  fwoper  for  publio  JDrtlM  to  «atirpate  Uiat  nt  of  thieve*. 
W.  K.' 

Tbit  letter  u  remarkarble  aa  being  aigned  and  coontsnigned 
b7  Williun  alone,  contmi;  to  the  ainal  practice.  The 
KcrelMT  wai  no  donbt  dMirons  to  screen  binuelf  from  after 
reeponnbili^,  and  vat  betides'  aware  that  the  royal  tig- 
natare  would  intnre  a  rigoroaB  ezecation  of  the  Kutenee. 

Hacdonald,  or.  aa  he  was  more  commonly  decigned,  M'lan 
of  Olencoe,  vaa  the  head  of  a  connderable  eept  or  bntncfa  of 
the  great  Clau'Coila,  and  waa  Hneall;  deacended  from  tbo 
ancient  Lorda  of  the  lalea,  and  from  the  royal  &milj  of 
Scotland— the  oommoD  ancestor  of  the  Uacdonolda  haring 
eiponaed  a  daughter  of  Robert  II.  He  waa,  aceotding  to 
a  eontemporary  t«atiniony,  'a  person  of  great  integrity, 
hononr,  good  natare,  and  courage ;  and  hia  loyalty  to  lua 
old  maiter,  King  Jamea,  waa  snch,  that  he  oontinaed  in  arma 
from  Dnndee'i  flnt  appearing;  in  the  Highlanda,  till  the 
fatal  trea^  that  brongnt  on  hu  ndn.'  In  conunon  with  the 
otiier  chi^,  be  bad  omitted  toUn^  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
demni^  until  he  reeeived  the  aaBction  of  King  Jamea :  bat 
the  oopy  of  tJiat  docnment  which  waa  forwarded  to  him, 
Dnfortunately  arrived  too  late.  The  weather  waa  lo  ei- 
ceasiTely  atormy  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  poaaibility  of 
penetratiojg  from  Qlencoe  to  Inverara,  the  place  irtiere  the 
aheriff  resided,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period ;  and 
M'lan  accordingly  adopted  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
^nifying  his  aabmiwioD,  by  making  nia  way  with  great 
dtfficnlty  to  Fort-William,  then  calted  Inverlochy,  and 
tendering  hia  signature  to  the  militai^  QoTemor  there. 
That  officer  waa  not  antfaoriBed  to  receive  it,  but,  at  the 
eameet  entreaty  of  the  ehief,  be  gave  him  a  certificate  of  hia 
^tpearance  and  tender;  andon  New-Tear's  day  1692,  H'lan 
reached  Inveraia,  where  he  jwodaced  that  paper  aa  evideooe 
of  hi*  intentions,  and  prevailed  npon  the  Aetiff,  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinglaaa,  to  administer  the  oatba  requited. 
After  that  ceremony,  which  waa  immediatoly  intimated  to 
the  PriTy  Conndl,  had  been  performed,  the  anfortunato 
Mntleman  retomed  home,  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  had 
Uiereby  made  peace  with  Government  for  himaelf  and  for 
hia  clan.    But  nis  doom  waa  alieady  aealed. 

A  company  of  the  Earl  of  Atgyte's  regiment  had  been 
previouelr  quartered  at  Olencoe.  Tbeae  men,  thouffb 
Campbells,  and  hereditarily  obnoxious  to  the  Hacdonalda, 
Camerona,  and  other  of  the  loyal  clans,  were  yet  countrymen, 
and  were  kindly  and  hospitably  received.  Their  cai>tain, 
Bobert  Campbell  of  Qlenlyon,  waa  connected  with  the  family 

<  besides]  ftirther'BladEtRod',  IWS'.IMS* 
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of  Qlencoe  throoKh  &e  mamage  of  a  niece,  and  was  reeident 
ander  the  roof  of  the  chief.  And  jet  this  wae  the  very  troop 
selected  for  the  horrid  gemce. 

Special  inetructiona  were  sent  to  the  major  of  the  re^ment 
one  DnncanBOii,  then  quartered  at  BallachuliBh— a  morose, 
brutal,  and  gavaae  man—who  accordinglj  wrote  to  Campbell 
of  Qlenlron  in  the  following  terma:— 

'BiiXAOBOLia,  13  Ftb.  1693. 

Sir,— Ton  are  borebj  ordered  to  tM  upon  the  rebele,  the 
M'Donalds  of  Olen<.-oe,  and  pott  all  to  the  Bword  under  seventy. 
You  are  to  have  speoJal  oare  that  the  old  fox  and  hia  bohs  doe 
upon  no  account  oeeape  your  banda  Tou  are  to  secure  all  the 
avenuBB,  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  in  execution 
stt  fire  o'clock  in  ihe  morning  preotsely,  and  by  that  time,  or 
very  shortly  after  it,  I'll  atrive  to  bo  att  you  with  a  stronger 
party.  If  I  doe  not  oome  to  you  att  five,  you  are  not  to  tarry 
for  me,  but  to  lall  on.  This  la  by  the  king's  special]  command, 
for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  country,  that  these  miscroflnta  be 
cutt  eff  root  and  branch.  See  that  this  be  putt  in  ezooution 
without  feud  or  favour,  else  you  may  expect  to  bo  treated  as 
not  true  to  the  king's  government,  nor  a  man  fltt  to  carry  a  com- 
misaion  In  the  hin^t  aerrice.  Expecting  you  will  not  faill  in 
the  lulfllling  hereof  as  you  love  yourtielf,  I  subscribe'  these 
with  my  hand. 

'BoBCBT  DnncutaoH. 
*  I^f  Buir  Uajat^'i  tanUe. 

'Tb  CajAain  Robttt  Oampbtlt  vf  Gltnlsim.' 

This  order  waa  but  too'  litenll^  obeyed.  At  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  when  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  glen  were 
usleep,  the  work  of  murder  began.  M'lan  waa  one  of  the 
Bat  who  fell.  Drummond'a  narrative  fills  up  the  remainder 
of  the  dreadful  atory. 

'They  then  served  all  within  the  family  in  the  Fiame 
manner,  without  distinction  of  nge  or  person.  In  a  word— 
for  the  hoiTor  of  that  execrable  butchery  must  give  pain  to 
the  reader — theT  left  none  alire  but  a  young  child,  who, 
being  frightened  with  the  noise  of  the  guns,  and  the  dismal 
shrieBs  and  cHea  of  ita  dying  parents,  whom  they  were 
a-m ordering,  ^t  hold  of  Captain  Campbell's  kneea,  and 
wrapt  itself  within  hia  cloak ;  by  which,  chancing  to  move 
compaaaion,  the  captain  inclineu  to  have  saved  it,  but  one 
Drummond,  an  officer,  arriving  about  the  break  of  d^  with 
more  troopa,  commanded  it  to  be  shot  by  a  file  of  mue- 
qtieteett.  Nothing  could  be  more  shocking  and  horrible 
than  the  prospect  of  these  houses  bestrewed  with  mangled 
bodiea  of  the  dead,  covered  with  blood,  and  resounding  with 
the  groans  of  wretches  in  the  last  agonies  of  life. 

■  was  but  too]  was 
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'TwoMoaof  Qlencoe'swerethe  onljpermnB  tfaatetcaped 
inthatqaftrteiof  tlieoounliT}';  for,  growiiiff  je&lonsof  some 
ill  dengns  fnm  tbe  behavionr  of  the  soldien,  the;  stole 
from  their  beds  a  few  minutei  before  the  tragedj  De^n, 
tud,  chancing  to  overhear  two  of  tbem  discouning  plainly 
of  the  matter,  they  endeavoured  to  hare  advertiaea  their 
father  ;  but,  finding  that  impracticable,  they  ran  to  the  other 
end  of  the  conntry  and  alarmed  the  iuhabitfuita.  There  wta 
tuiotber  accident  that  contribnted  mnch  to  their  Mfety; 
for  the  niriit  wu  w  eiceiiively  rtonny  and  tempestuous, 
that  foar  hondred  loldiers,  who  were  appointed  to  murder 
these  |>eople,  were  itopped  in  their  march  from  iDverlocby, 
and  ooold  not  get  op  till  they  had  time  to  Have  themietves. 
To  coTBr  the  deronnity  of  bo  dreadful  a  sight,  the  soldiers 
burned  nil  the  houses  to  the  ground,  after  having  rifled 
tbem,  carried  away  nine  hundred  cows,  two  hundred  boriea, 
nnmberleM  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  eTeiything  else 
that  belonged  to  these  miserable  people.  Ltunentatue  woa 
tbe  case  of  the  women  and  children  that  escaped  the 
hntcbeiy:  the  mountains  were  covered  with  a  deep  anow, 
the  rivers  impaanble,  storm  and  tempest  filled  the  air,  and 
added  to  the  horrors  and  darkness  of  the  night,  and  there 
were  no  house*  to  shelter  tbem  within  many  miles.'  * 

Such  was  the  awful  massacro  of  Olencoe,  an  event  which 
has  left  an  indelible  and  execrable  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
William  of  Orange.  The  recordi  of  Indian  warfare  can 
hardly  afford  a  ptu^Iel  instance  of  atrocity ;  and  this  deed, 
coupled  with  hie  deliberate  treachery  in  tbe  Darien  scbeme,* 
whereby  Scotland  was  for  a  time  absolutely  ruined,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  tbe  little  estimation  in  which  the 
name  of  the  'great  Whig  deliverer'  ia  eiill  regarded  in  the 
valley*  of  the  North. 


THE  WIDOW  OF   GLENCOE 


Do  Dot  lift  him  from  the  bracken, 

Leave  him  lying  where  he  fell— 
Bftter  bier  ye  cannot  &BhioD : 

Hone  beeeemB  him  half  so  well 
As  the  bare  and  broken  heather. 

And  the  hard  and  trampled  eod, 
Whence  his  angry  soul  aacended 

To  the  judgm«nt«6at  of  God  I 
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'    Winding-sheet  we  cannot  Dve  him— 
Seek  no  mantle  for  the  dead, 

Save  the  cold  and  spotleea  oorerins 
Showered  from  heaven  upon  his  nead. 

Leave  his  broadsword  as  we  found  it, 
Bent  and  broken  with  the  blow, 


Leave  the  blood  upon  his  boaom — 

Wash  not  off  that  sacred  staiu ; 
Let  it  atiffon  on  the  tartan, 

Let  his  wounds  unclosed  remain. 
Till  the  day  when  he  shall  show  uiem 

At  the  throne  of  God  on  high, 
When  the  murderer  and  the  murdered 

Ueot  before  their  Judge's  ey«I 


Soba  are  but  a  woman  s  weapon — 

Tears  befit  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Woop  not,  children  of  Macdonald  I 

Weep  not  thou,  his  orphan  heir- 
Mot  in  shame,  but  stainless  honour. 

Lies  thv  slaughtered  father  there. 
Weep  not— but  when  yearB  are  over. 

And  thine  aim  ia  strong  and  sure. 
And  thy  foot  is  swift  and  steady 

On  the  mountain  and  the  muir — 
Let  thy  heart  be  hard  as  iron, 

And  thy  wrath  as  fierce  as  fire. 
Till  the  hour  when  vengeance  cometh 

For  the  race  that  slew  thy  airel 
Till  in  deep  and  dark  Qlenlyon 

Rise  a  louder  shriek  of  woe, 
Tlian  at  midnight,  from  their  eyrie, 

Scared  the  eagles  of  Olencoe : 
Lotider  than  the  screams  that  mingled 

With  the  howling  of  the  blast. 
When  the  murderer's  steel  was  claEhiug, 

And  the  fires  were  rising  fast ; 
When  thy  noble  father  bounded 

To  the  rescue  of  his  men. 
And  the  slogan  of  our  kindred 

Pealed  throughout  the  startled  ^ent 
When  the  herd  of  frantic  women 

Stumbled  through  the  midnight  snow, 
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With  tbeir  taHiam'  houses  blanng. 

And  their  dearest  dead  below  I 
Oil.  the  horror  of  the  tempeet, 

As  the  flashing  drift  was  blown, 
Ciimsoned  with  the  conflagration, 

And  the  roo&  went  thundering  down  [ 
Oh,  the  prsyais — the  pravers  and  curses 

That  together  winmd  their  flight 
Fmm  the  maddened  nearts  of  many 

Through  that  long  and  woeful  mghtl 
Till  the  fires  began  to  dwindle, 

And  the  shots  grew  fiunt  and  few. 
And  we  beard  the  foeman'a  challenge 

Only  in  a  &r  halloo : 
Till  the  silence  once  mora  settled 

O'er  the  gorges  of  the  glen, 
Broken  only  by  the  Cona 

Plunging  through  its  naked  den. 
Slowly  from  the  mountain*eummit 

Was  the  drifting  veil  withdrawn, 
And  the  ghastly  iralley  glimmered 

In  the  grey  December  dawn. 
Better  had  the  morning  never 

Dawned  upon  our  dark  despair  I 
Black  amidst  the  conmion  whiteneas 

Rose  the  spectral  ruins  there : 
But  the  sight  of  theee  was  nothing 

More  than  wrings  the  wild-doves  breast. 
When  she  searches  for  her  oflspring 

Bound  the  relics  of  her  nest. 
For  in  many  a  spot  the  tartan 

Pea«d  above  tne  wintry  heap. 
Harking  where  a  dead  Uacdonald 

Lay  within  his  frozen  sleep. 
Tremblingly  we  scooped  the  covering 

From  ^cn  kindred  victim's  head. 
And  the  living  lips  were  burning 

On  the  cold  ones  of  the  dead. 
And  I  left  them  with  thai  dearest— 

Dearest  charge  had  every  one- 
Left  the  maiden  with  her  lover, 

Left  the  mother  with  her  son. 
I  alone  of  all  was  mateless— 

Far  more  wretched  I  than  they, 
For  the  snow  would  not  discover 


But  I  wandered  up  the  ralWy, 

Till  I  found  him  lyir"  '  — 
With  a  gash  upon  hu 


Till  i  found  him  lying  low, 
"'"   a  gash  upon  hu  bosom 

1  the  frown  upon  his  broir^ 
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Till  I  foniid  liim  lying  murdered, 
Whwe  he  wooed  me  long  ago  I 


Womui's  weakness  sli&ll  not  shame  me— 

Why  should  I  have  tears  to  shed? 
Could  I  rain  them  down  like  water, 

O  my  hero!  on  thy  head — 
Could  the  cry  of  lamentation 

Wake  thee  from  thy  silent  sleep, 
Could  it  set  thy  heart  s-throbbinK 

It  were  mine  to  wail  and  weep  i 
But  I  will  not  wsste  my  sorrow. 

Lest  the  Campbell  women  say 
That  the  daughters  of  Clanrantud 

Are  as  weak  and  &aii  as  they. 
I  had  wept  thee  bodsi  thou  fallen, 

Like  our  fathers,  on  thy  ehield. 
When  a  host  of  English  loenlen 

Camped  upon  a  Scottish  field — 
I  hod  mourned  thea  hadst  thou  perished 

With  the  foremost  of  his  name, 
When  the  valiant  and  the  noble 

Died  around  the  dauntless  Gmme! 
But  I  will  not  wrong  thee,  huslnnd  I 

With  my  unavailing  cries, 
Whilst  thy  cold  and  mangled  body 

Stricken  by  the  traitor  Ues; 
Whilst  he  counts  the  gold  and  glory 

That  this  hideous  ni^t  has  wod. 
And  his  heart  is  big  with  triumph 

At  the  murder  he  has  done. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  shall  glisten, 

Other  hearts  be  rent  in  twain. 
Ere  the  heathbella  on  thy  hillock 

Wither  in  the  autumn  rain. 
Then  111  seek  thee  where  thou  sleepest^ 

And  I'll  veil  my  weary  head. 
Praying  for  a  place  beside  thee. 

Bearer  than  my  bridal  bed : 
And  111  give  thee  tears,  my  husband  1 

If  the  tears  remain  to  me, 
When  the  widows  of  the  foemen 

Cry  the  coronach  for  thee  1 

lit]  Thtn  it  M  bmk  hvt  in  IMS  1 
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Ih  oonseqnence  of  »  capitulation  with  OoTemment,  the 
regular  troops  wbo  had  eerred  under  Loid  Duodee  were 
conveTed '  to  Ftence;  and,  immediate!;  upon  their  landing, 
the  officers  and  othert  had  their  rank  confirmed  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  commimioni  and  chftiacterg  which  they  bore 
in  Scotland.  Thej  were  distributed  throughout  the  diuerent 
garrisona  in  the  north  of  France,_  and,  though  nominally  in 
the  serrice  of  King  Jamea,  derived  their  whole  meana  of 
nibristence  from  the  bounty  of  the  French  monarch.  3o 
looR  aa  it  appeared  probable  that  another  descent  wu 
meditated,  these'  gentlemen,  who  were  almost  withont  ex- 
ception men  of  considerable  family,  assented  to  this  arrange- 
ment ;  but  the  deetraction  of  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
Tonrville,  off  Ia  Uogne,  led  to  a  material  change  in  their 
news.  After  that  naval  engagement  it  became  oovious  that 
thecanseofthefugitivekin^  was  in  the  mean  time  deapemte, 
and  the  Scottish  officers,  with  no  less  gallantry  than  hononr, 
volunteered  a  sacrifice  which,  so  br  as  I  know,  has  hardly 
been  equalled. 

The  old  and  interesting  pamphlet  written  by  one  of  the 
corps,'  from  which  I  have  eitracted  most  of  the  following 
detlilH,  but  which  is  seldom  perused  except  by  the  antiquary, 
states  that — 'The  Scottish  officers  considering  that,  by  the 
lou  of  the  French  fleet.  King  James's  restoration  would  be 
retarded  for  some  time,  and  that  they  were  bnrdeneome  to 
the  King  of  France,  being  entertained  in  garrisons  on  whole 
pay,  without  doing  duty,  when  he  hud  almost  all  £nrope  in 
confederacy  against  him ;  therefore  humbly  entreated  King 
James  to  have  them  reduced  into  a  company  of  private 
sentinels,  and  chose'  offioen  amongst  themselves  to  command 
them ;  assuring  his  Majesty  that  they  would  serve  in  the 
meanest  circum stances,  and  undergo  the  greatest  hardships 
and  fatigues,  that  reason  could  imagine  or  misfortunes 
inflict,  until  it  pleased  God  to  restore  him.  King  James 
commended  (heir  generosity  and  loyalty,  but  disapproved 
of  what  they  proposed,  and  told  them  it  was  impoBsiDle  that 
gentlemen,  who  had  served  in  so  honourable  posts  as  formerly 
tney  had  enjoyed,  and  lived  in  so  great  plenty  and  ease, 
coold  ever  undergo  the  fatigue  and  hanlshipe  of  private 
sentinels'  duty.  Again,  that  his  own  first  command  wan 
a  compuiy  of  officers,  whereof  several  died ;  others,  wearie<l 
with  fotigue,  drew  their  discharges ;  till  at  last  it  dwindled 
into  nothing,  and  he  got  no  reputation  by  the  command ; 
therefore  he  desired  them  to  insist  no  more  on  that  project. 
1  conveyed]  transhippiid  t8t9  *  '  tbase]  those  1310 ' 

*  A*  aoDUnt  ^  DunOtfe  Ojfletrt,  afltr  Otg  vmil  Ui  Franct.  By  an 
Officer  of  the  Army,  London  :  1714.  [Authoi-'s  foot-note] 
'  chose]  chooee  iat9\  1840  * 
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The'  officer!  (notwitbBtiuidiiig  his  Hty'estj'B  deure  to  the 
contian)  made  Bevenil  interuta  at  court,  and  haraaaed  him 
■0  mnch,  that  at  hut  he  condescended,'  and  appointed  thoee 
who  were  to  command  them. 

Shortly  afterwaidB,  the  new  coi^m  was  reviewed  for  the 
first  and  hut  time  bv  the  unfortunate  JameA  in  the  garden! 
of  St  Qeimaint,  and  the  tears  are  aaid  to  have  gushed  &om 
his  ejei  at  the  Bi^bt  of  lo  many  btave  men,  reduced,  throngrh 
theii  dJMuteresled  and  persevering  lojaltr,  to  bo  very  hamble 
a  condition.  '  Gentlemen,'  said  be,-'  my  own  misfortnnea  are 
not  K)  nigh  my  heart  M  yonra.  It  gneve!  me  beyond  what 
I  can  expreBs,  to  see  bo  many  brare  and  worthy  gentlemen, 
who  had  once  the  pro!peot  of  bein^  the  chief  offioen  in  my 
army,  rednced  to  the  etations  of  private  sentinels.  Nothing 
but  yoDT  loyalty,  and  Uiat  of  a  few  of  ray  snlyecta  in  Britain, 
who  are  forced  from  their  allenaoce  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  who,  I  know,  will  be  T«aay  on  all  oecasions  to  serve  me 
and  my  di!ti«!sed  family,  could  make  me  willing  to  live. 
The  sense  of  what  all  of  yon  have  done  and  undergone  for 
Toor  loyalty,  hath  made  bo  deep  an  impreision  upon  my 
heart,  uiat,  if  it  ever  please  Qod  to  reatore  me,  it  i!  im- 
posaible  I  oan  be  forgetful  of  your  services  and  sufferings. 
Neitheroan  there  be  any  pouts  in  the  armies  of  my  dominions 
bnt  what  you  have  joat  pretenaiona  to.  As  for  my  Bon,  your 
Prince,  he  ia  of  your  own  blood,  a  child  capable  of  any 
impression,  and,  aa  his  edacation  will  be  foim  you,  it  is  not 
auppoaable  that  he  can  foivet  yonr  merits.  At  your  own 
desires  yon  are  now  going  a  long  march  far  distant  from  me. 
Fear  God  and  love  one  another.  Write  yonr  wants  parti- 
cularly to  me,  and  depend  npon  it  always  to  find  me  yonr 
parent  and  King.'  The  scene  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
one  which  many  yean  afterwards  occnrred  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  company  liateoed  to  his  words  with  deep  emotion, 
gathered  round  him,  as  if  half  repentant  of  their  own  deaire 
to  go ;  and  bo  parted,  for  ever  on  thia  earth,  the  dethroned 
monarch  and  his  eiiled  aubjects. 

The  number  of  this  company  of  officers  was  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty:  their  destination  was  Perptgnan  in 
Ronaaillon,  close  npon  the  frontier  of  Spain,  where  ihey  wera 
to  join  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Mareschal  de 
Noailles.  Their  power  of  endnrance,  though  often  moat 
severely  tested  in  an  unwholesome  climate,  seema  to  have 
been  no  leas  remarkable  than  their  gallantry,  which  upon 
many  oocaaiona  called  forth  the  warm  acknowledgment  of 
the  French  coramnnders.  '  Le  genlilhomnte,'  said  one  of  the 
generats.inacknowledgmentoftbeirreadineasatapeculiariy 
critical  moment,  'eat  toujovrsgmtilhoinmt,  et  ae  montrt  ioujoMtt 
Id  dang  baoin  tt  dant  h  danger  "—a  eulogy  as  applicable  to 
them  aa  it  wiia  in  later  daya  to  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  styled 
the  first  grenadier  of  France.    At  Perpignan  they  were 
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jrined  hj  two  other  Soottisb  companiw,  and  the  thne  reetn 
to  have  continaed  to  lerre  tocher  for  urenl  caropaigni. 

Ai  ft  proof  of  the  eBtimation  to  which  they  were  held,  I 
■hkll  mere);  extract  s  ihort  account  of  tlie  taking  of  Rotas 
in  Catalonia,  before  referring  to  the  exploit  which  fiinni  the 
•abject  of  the  following  ballad.  '  On  the  27th  of  Ha;,  the 
company  of  oEBoers,  and  other  Scottish  companies,  were 
joined  I^  two  companies  of  Iri«h,  to  make  op  a  battalion  in 
order  to  monnt  the  trenches;  and  the  major  paii  of  the 
offlccn  listed  themseWcs  in  the  companj  of  grenadiers, 
under  the  command  of  the  biave  Major  Rutherford,  who,  on 
his  waj  to  the  trenches,  in  si^ht  of  Hareechal  de  Noailles 
and  hi*  conrt,  marched  with  his  compaoy  on  the  side  of  the 
tnnch,  which  expoeed  him  to  the  fire  of  a  bastion,  where 
there  were  two  oulverins  and  MTeral  other  ^ns  planted ; 
likewise  to  the  fire  of  two  cnrtins  lined  with  small-shot. 
Colonel  Brown,  following  with  the  battalion,  was  obliged, 
in  hononr,  to  march  the  same  way  Major  Rutherford  had 
done;  the  danger  whereof  the  Mareschal  immediately  per- 
ceiving, ordered  one  of  bis  aide»4e-<:amp  to  command 
Ratherford  to  march  under  cover  of  the  trench,  wLich  he 
did ;  and  if  he  had  bnt  delayed  six  minutes,  the  srenndiers 
and  battalion  had  been  cut  to  pieces.    Rutherford,  with  his 

EBnadien,  marched  to  a  trench  near  the  town,  and  the 
ttalion  to  a  trench  on  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  grenndiers, 
who  Bi«d  to  inceasantlj  on  the  besieged,  that  the;  thought 
(the  breach' being  practicable)  the;  were  going  to  make 
their  attacks,  immecUately  beat  a  chamade,  and  were  willing 
to  gire  up  the  town  upon  reasonable  terms:  but  the 
Hareschal  s  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that  the  Goremor 
coold  not  agree  to  them.  Then  firing  began  on  both  sides 
to  be  Ter;  hot;  and  the;  in  the  town,  seeing  how  the 
grenadiere  la;,  killed  eight  of  them.  When  the  GoTemor 
iurrendered  the  town,  ne  inquired  of  the  Hareschal  what 
eonnti]rmen  these  srenadieis  were ;  and  assured  him  it  was 
on  their  account  he  delivered  up  the  town,  because  the; 
fit«d  eo  hotl;  that  he  believed  the;  were  resolved  to  attack 
the  breach.  He  answered,  oniliog, '  Cet  lont  mat  ei\faiti  '— 
The;  are  m;  children.  Again ;  'The;  are  the  Eiofi  of  Qreat 
Britain's  Scottish  officers,  who,  to  show  tiieir  willingness  to 
share  of  hia  miseries,  ha*e  rednced  themselves  to  the  cariTing 
of  arms,  and  diosen  to  serve  nnder  m;  command.'  The  next 
da;,  when  the  Hareschal  rode  along  the  front  of  the  camp, 
he  halted  at  the  compan;  of  the  officers'  piquet,  and  th»; 
all  snrronnded  him.  Then,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he 
thanked  them  for  their  good  services  in  the  trenches,  and 
f^vel;  acknowledged  it  was  their  conduct  and  conruie  which 
ooinpeUed  the  Governor  to  give  up  the  town ;  and  assnred 
them  he  wonld  acquaint  his  master  with  the  same,  which  he 
>  breach]  trench  IMS >,  ISM' 
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did  ;  for  when  faia  son  arrived  with  the  newt  at  Venaillea, 
the  King,  having  read  the  letter,  immediotetj  took  coach  to 
St  Oenn&inB,  and  when  he  bod  shown  Kin^  Jtunee  the  letter, 
he  thanked  him  for  the  lervioe*  hit  mbjects  had  done  in 
taking  Rotaa  in  Catalonia ;  who.  with  concern,  replied,  tbej 
were  the  stook  of  bis  BritUb  officers,  and  that  he  waa  Mtry 
he  oonld  not  make  better  provision  for  them.' 

And  a  miserable  proTision  it  was !  Thej  were  gradnallT 
compelled  to  part  with  eter;  remnant  of  the  property  which 
they  had  secured  from  the  mns  of  tbeir  fortnnes;  to  that 
when  tbej  arrived,  aftervarioas  adventures,  at  Scelestadt,  in 
Alsace,  thej  were  literally  without  the  common  means  of 
sabsistence.  Famine  and  Uie  sword  had  by  this  time  thinned 
their  ranks,  but  had  not  diminished  tbeir  spirit,  as  the 
following  narrative  of  their  last  exploit  will  show : — 

'In  December  1697,  General  Stirk,  who  commanded  for 
the  Germans,  appeared  with  16,000  men  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  whicn obliged  the  Harqnisde  Sell  todiawoat  all 
the  gnirisons  in  Alsace,  who  made  np  abont  4,000  men;  and 
he  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  over  against 
General  Stirk,  to  prevent  his  posaing  the  Rhine  and  carrying 
a  bridge  over  into  an  island  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  the 
French  foresaw  would  be  of  great  prejudice  to  them.  For 
the  enemy's  guns,  placed  on  that  island,  would  extremely 
gall  tbeir  camp,  which  they  contd  not  hinder  for  the  deepness 
of  the  water,  and  their  wanting  of  boats — for  which  the 
Marquis  qnickly  sent;  bat  arriving  too  late,  the  Germans 
hod  carried  a  bridge  over  into  the  island,  where  tbey  had 
posted  above  five  hnndred  men,  who,  by  order  of  theit 
engineers,  intrenched  themselves ;  which  the  company  of 
o^ers  perceiving,  who  always  grasped  after  honour,  and 
scorned  all  Uioaghte  of  danger,  resolved  to  wade  the  river, 
and  attack  the  Germans  in  the  island;  and  for  that  effect, 
desired  Captain  John  Foster,  who  then  commanded  them,  to 
beg  of  the  Marquis  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  attaok 
the  Germans  in  the  island ;  wbo  told  Captain  Foster,  when 
the  boats  came  up,  they  sboatd  be  the  first  that  attacked. 
Foster  conrteonsty  thanked  the  Harqnis,  and  told  bim  they 
would  wade  into  the  island,  who  sbmnk  up  bis  shouldeie, 
pnyed  God  to  bless  them,  and  desired  them  to  do  what  ther 
pleased.'  Whereupon  the  officers,  with  the  other  two  Scottish 
companies,  made  themselves  ready;  and,  having  secured 
tbeir  arms  round  their  necks,  waded  into  the  river  hand-in- 
hand,  'according  to  the  Highland  fashion,'  with  the  water 
as  high  as  their  breasts ;  and,  havin^^  crossed  the  heavy 
stream,  fell  upon  the  Germans  in  tbeir  intrenchment.  These 
were  presently  thrown  into  confusion,  and  retreated,  breakioff 
down  their  own  bridges,  whilst  many  of  them  ware  .drowned. 
This  movement,  having  been  made  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  partook  of  the  character  of  a  surprise;  but  it 
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Kppean  to  me  a  rerj  remarkkbU  one,  em  having  been 
effected  nnder  rach  ciroamBtancea,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  posteued  the  advanta^ 
both  of  position  and  of  numerical  Bunerioritf.  The  author 
of  the  nariative  addB: — 'When  the  HarquiB  de  Sell  beard 
the  firing,  and  understood  that  the  QermanB  were  beat  out 
of  the  iuand,  be  made  the  iiign  of  the  crou  on  hi«  face  and 
bKut,  and  declared  publicly,  that  it  was  the  bravest  action 
that  ever  he  «aw,  and  that  hie  army  had  no  hononr  bv  it. 
A*  BOon  as  the  boats  came,  the  Marquis  sent  into  the  island 
to  aoqnai&t  the  officen  that  he  wonld  send  them  both  troops 
and  proviaiont,  who  thanked  hia  Excellencj,  and  deaired  he 
■hoold  be  infomied  that  thej  wanted  no  troops,  and  could 
not  spare  time  to  make  use  of  provisiona,  and  only  desired 
snadet,  shoveb,  and  piokaiea,  wherewith  they  might  intrench 
tnenuelvee — which  were  immediately  sent  to  them.  The 
next  morning,  the  Harquis  came  into  the  island,  and  kindly 
embraced  every  officer,  and  thanked  tbem  for  the  good 
Bervice  they  had  done  his  master,  asgaring  them  he  wonld 
write  a  tme  account  of  their  honour  and  biaveiy  to  the 
Conrt  of  France,  which,  at  the  reading  his  letters,  im- 
mediately went  to  St  Uermains,  and  thanked  King  Jamea 
for  the  Bervicea  his  subjects  had  done  on  the  Rhine.' 

Tha  eompany  kept  poaseaeion  of  the  island  for  nearly  six 
weeb,  notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  to  earpnse  and  dislodge  them ;  but  all  these 
having  been  defeatM  by  the  extreme  vatcbfatDeBs  of  the 
Scots,  Oenei^  Stirk  at  length  drew  off  his  array,  and 
retreated.  *InoonseqnenceofthiBaction,'saya  the  Chronicler, 
'that  island  ia  called  at  present  Isle  d'Ecosee,  and  will  in 
likelihood  bear  that  name  until  the  seoeral  conflagration.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded ; 
and  this  gallant  company  of  soldiers,  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
was  broken  af  and  dupwsed.  At  the  time  when  the  narra- 
tive, from  which  I  have  qaoted  so  freely,  was  compiled,  not 
more  Uian  sixteen  of  Dnndee'a  veterana  were  alive.  The 
aothor  concludes  thus:— 'And  thus  was  disaotved  one  of 
the  beat  companies  that  ever  marched  nnder  command ! 
Gentlemen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  preasures  and 
obacnri^,  never  forgot  they  were  gentlemen ;  and  whom 
the  aweeta  of  a  biave,  a  jnst,  aijd  bonourable  conscience 
rendered  peihapa  more  ha^pj  under  those  gnfferings  than 
tbe  mort  proaperona  and  tnumphant  in  iniquity,  eince  our 
minds  Btainp  oar  happinen.' 

Some  yeart  ago,  wnile  visiting  tbe  ancient  Scottish  convent 
at  Batiebon,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  monumental 
inscriptioni  on  the  walls  of  tbe  dormitory,  many  of  which 
■  bear  refeteiioe  to  gentlemen  of  family  and  distinction,  whose 
poUtioal  principle*  had  involved-them  in  the  troubles  of 
168^  17ft,  and   1745.    Whether  the  cloUter  which  now 
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holds  their  doit  had  afforded  them  a  shelter  in  the  latter ' 
;ear«  of  their  misrottanea,  I  know  not ;  but,  for  one  that  is 
so  commemorated,  hundreds  of  the  exiles  most  have  passed 
avaj  in  obKuritj,  buried  in  the  field  on  which  thej  fell,  or 
carried  from  the  damp  vaolts  of  the  military  hospital  to  the 
trench,  without  sn;  token  of  remembrance,  or  anj  otlwr 
wish  beyond  that  which  the  minstrels  have  ascribed  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  onr  olden  heroes; — 

Oh  I  baT7  me  by  the  bracken  bnsb, 
Beneath  the  blooming  brier; 

Let  never  tiring  mortal  ken 
That  a  kindly  Scot  lies  hers  I 
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The  Khioe  is  running  deep  and  red, 

The  island  lies  before— 
'  liow  is  there  one  of  all  the  hoet 

WiU  dare  to  venture  o'er? 
For  not  alone  the  river's  sweep 

Uisht  make  a  brave  man  ^uail : 
The  toe  ore  on  the  further  aide. 

Their  shot  comes  fiut  as  hail. 
Ood  help  UB,  if  the  middle  isle 

We  may  not  hope  to  win  I 
Now  is  there  any  of  the  host 

Will  dare  to  venture  in?'  • 

ir 
'The  ford  is  deep,  the  banks  are  steep, 

The  island-ehore  lies  vide : 
Nor  man  nor  horse  could  stem  its  force, 

Or  reach  the  further  side. 
See  there  I  amidst  the  wiUow-bou^ia 

The  serried  bayonets  gleam; 


Their  volley  flashes  sharp  and  strong— 

By  all  the  Saints  I  I  trow 
There  never  yet  was  soldier  bom 

Could  force  that  passage  now  I ' 
ui 
So  spoke  the  bold  French  Mareschal 

With  him  who  led  the  van. 
Whilst  rough  and  red  before  their  view 

The  turbid  river  ran. 
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Nor  brides  nor  boat  had  they  to  cross 

The  wUd  and  swollen  Bhio^ 
And  thunderius  on  the  other  bank 

Far  fitretchetf  the  German  line. 
Ilard  by  there  stood  a  swarthy  man 

Was  leaning  on  his  sword. 
And  a  saddened  smile  lit  up  his  face 

As  he  heard  the  Captain's  word. 
'I've  seen  a  wilder  stream  ere  now 

Than  that  which  rushes  there; 
I've  stemmed  a  heaTier  torrent  yet 

And  never  tbou^t  to  dare. 
If  0«rman  steel  be  sharp  and  keen, 

Is  ours  not  strong  and  true? 
There  may  be  danger  in  the  deed, 

£ut  ^ere  iv  honour  too.' 


The  old  lord  in  his  saddle  turned. 

And  hastily  he  said— 
'  Hath  bold  Dugueeclin's  fiery  heart 

Awakened  from  the  dead? 
Thou  art  the  leader  of  the  Scots — 

How  well  and  sure  I  know, 
That  gentle  blood  in  dangerous  hour 

Ne'er  yet  ran  cold  nor  slow, 
And  I  Have  seen  ye  in  the  fight 

Do  all  that  mortal  may  : 
If  honour  is  the  boon  ye  seek, 

It  may  be  won  this  day— 
The  prize  is  in  the  middle  isle. 

There  lies  the  adventurous  way. 
And  armies  twain  are  on  the  plain. 

The  daring  deed  to  see — 
Now  ask  thy  gallant  company 

If  they  will  follow  thee  I ' 


Bight  gladsome  looked  the  Captain  then, 

And  nothing  did  he  say. 
But  he  turned  him  to  his  little  band — 

Oh  few,  I  ween,  were  they  I 
The  relics  of  the  bravest  force 

That  ever  f oiwht  in  fray. 
No  one  of  all  that  company 

But  bore  a  gentle  name. 
Not  one  whose  fathers  had  not  stood 

In  Scotland's  fields  of  fame. 

68  Adveiitnroiu]  veDtnrout  lSt9',  1849^ 
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All  they  had  mitrched  with  Krest  Dundee 

To  where  he  fought  and  fell, 
And  in  the  deadly  battle^trife 

Had  Tenged  their  leader  well ; 
And  they  had  bent  the  knee  to  earth 

When  every  eye  was  dim. 
Ah  o'er  their  hero's  buried  corpse 

They  sang  the  funeral  hymn ; 
And  tney  had  trod  the  Pass  once  more, 

And  stooped  on  either  side 
To  pluck  the  heather  from  the  spot. 

Where  he  had  dropped  and  died ; 
And  they  had  bound  it  next  their  hearts, 

And  ta'en  a  last  farewell 
Of  Scottish  earth  and  Scottish  sky. 

Where  Scotland's  elory  felL 
Hen  went  they  forth  to  foreign  lands 

Like  bent  and  broken  men, 
Who  leave  their  dearest  hope  behind, 

And  may  not  turn  again. 


'The  stream,'  he  said,  'is  broad  and  deep, 

And  stubborn  is  Uie  foe- 
Ton  island-strength  is  guarded  well- 
Say,  brothers,  will  ye  go  ? 

From  home  and  ton  for  many  a  year 
Our  steps  have  wandered  wid^ 

And  never  may  our  bones  be  laid 
Our  fathers'  graves  beside 

No  children  have  we  to  lament. 
Ho  wives  to  wail  our  fell : 

The  traitor's  and  the  spoilers  hand 
Have  reft  our  hearths  of  alL 

But  we  have  hearts,  and  we  hav«  anns. 
As  strong  to  will  and  dare 

As  when  our  ancient  banners  flew 
Within  the  northern  air. 

Come,  brothers  I  let  me  name  a  spell 
Shall  rouse  your  souls  again. 

And  send  the  old  blood  bounding  tree 
Through  pulse,  and  heart,  and  vein. 

Call  back  the  days  of  bygone  years- 
Be  young  and  strong  once  more ; 

Think  yonder  stream,  so  stark  and  red, 
Is  one  we've  crossed  before. 

101  oUldren]  lirtM*  IMP' 
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Rise^  hill  and  glen  I  rise,  crag  and  wood  I 
BiBe  up  on  either  hand— 

Amin  upon  the  Oarry'a  banks, 
Uq  Scottish  soil  we  stand  I 

Awn  I  see  the  tArtana  wave, 
Again  the  trumpets  ring; 

Asain  I  hear  our  leader's  eall— 
^'  Upon  them  for  the  Ejng  I  ' 

SUtm  we  behind  that  glorious  day 
ivr  roarinz  flood  or  linn  ? 

The  sout  of  Qrteme  ia  with  us  still- 
Now,  brothersl  will  ye  in?' 


No  stay— no  paose.    With  one  accord 

They  grasped  each  other's  hand,  i 

Then  plunged  into  the  angry  flood, 

That  bold  and  dauntless  band. 
Hvh  flew  the  spray  above  their  heads, 

Yet  onward  still  they  bore, 
Uidst  cheer,  and  shout,  and  answering  yell, 

And  shot,  and  cannon-roar — 
'  Now,  by  the  Holy  Gross !  I  swear, 

Since  earth  and  sea  began, 
Was  never  such  a  daring  deed 

Essayed  by  mortal  man  I '  t 


Thick  blew  the  smoke  across  the  stream, 

And  &ster  flashed  the  flame; 
The  water  plashed  in  hissing  jeta 

Aa  ball  and  bullet  came. 
Yet  onwards  puahed  the  Cavaliers 

All  ston  and  undismayed. 
With  thousand  armbd  foes  before. 

And  none  behind  to  aid. 
Once^  as  they  neared  the  middle  stream, 

So  strong  the  torrent  swept, 
Tht^  scarce  that  long  and  living  wall 

Their  dangerous  footing  kept. 
Then  rose  a  wai-ning  cry  oehmd, 

A  joyous  about  b^ore : 
'The  eurrent's  strone— the  way  is  long— 

Theyll  never  reach  the  shore  I 
Seck  see  1  they  staeger  in  the  midst, 

Tbey  waver  in  their  line  I 
Fire  on  the  madmen  I  break  their  ranks, 

And  whelm  them  m  the  Rhine  I ' 
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Ilfire  you  se«n  the  tail  trees  evnyiog 
When  the  blast  is  soundine  shrill, 

And  the  whirlwind  reek  in  niiy 
Down  the  gorges  of  the  hill? 

How  they  toes  their  mighty  hnnchea, 


JSgUns  with  the  tempest's  shock , 
nuw  ^y  Keep  their  place  of  vantage, 

Cleavine  firmly  to  the  rock? 
Even  BO  uie  Scottish  warriors 

Held  their  own  Kgainet  the  river; 
Though  the  water  flashed  around  them, 

Not  an  eye  was  seen  to  quiver : 
Though  the  shot  flew  sharp  and  deadly, 

Not  a  man  relaxed  his  hold : 
For  their  hearts  were  big  and  thrilling 

With  the  mighty  thoughts  of  old. 
One  word  was  spoke  among  them. 

And  through  (he  ranks  it  spread — 
'  Bemetnber  our  dead  Claverhouse  I ' 

Was  all  the  Captain  said. 
Then,  sternly  bending  forward, 

Tliey  wrestled  on  awhile, 
Unto  they  cleared  the  heavy  stoeam. 

Then  rushed  tovrards  the  isle. 


The  Oerman  heart  is  stout  and  true, 

The  German  arm  is  strong ; 
The  Oerman  foot  goes  seldom  back 

Where  armbd  foemen  throng. 
But  never  had  they  faced  in  field 

So  stent  a  charge  before, 
And  never  bad  tney  felt  the  sweep 

Of  Scotland's  broad  claymore^ 
Not  fiercer  pours  the  avalanche 

Adown  the  staep  uwline, 
That  rises  o'er  the  parentsprings 

Of  roug^  and  rapid  Rhine— 
Scsroe  smAer  shoots  the  bolt  from  heaven 

Than  came  the  Soottish  band 
Bigbt  up  a^^inst  tiie  guarded  trench, 

And  o'er  it  sword  in  hand. 
In  vain  their  leaders  forward  prees— 

They  meet  Uie  deadly  brandl 
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0  lonely  island  of  the  Bhine— 

Where  seed  vras  never  sown, 
What  harvest  lay  upoo  thy  sands, 

By  tbme  strong  reapers  thrown  ? 
What  saw  the  winter  moon  that  nii^t. 

As,  atruKgling  throush  the  rain, 
She  poured  a  wan  ana  fitful  light 

On  marsh,  and  stream,  and  plain? 
A  dreary  spot  with  corpses  etrewn. 

And  Day onets  glistening  round ; 
A  broken  bridge,  a  stranded  boat, 

A  bare  and  Battered  mound  ; 
And  one  huge  watch-fire's  kindled  pile, 

That  sent  its  quivering  glare 
To  tell  the  leaders  of  the  host 

The  conquering  Scots  were  there  I 


And  did  they  twine  the  laurel-wreath 

For  those  who  fought  so  well? 
And  did  they  honour  those  who  lived, 

And  weep  for  those  who  fell? 
What  meed  of  thanks  waa  given  to  them 

Let  ag^  annals  tell. 
Why  should  they  bring  the  laurel-wreath-' 

Why  crown  the  cup  with  wine? 
It  waa  not  Frenchmen's  blood  that  flowed 

So  freely  on  the  Bhine — 
A  stranger  band  of  bej^arod  men 

Had  done  the  venturous  deed : 
The  glory  waa  to  France  alone. 

The  danger  was  their  meed. 
And  what  cared  they  for  idle  thanks 

FVom  foreign  prince  and  j>eer  ? 
What  virtue  bad  such  honied  words 

The  exiled  heart  to  cheer? 
What  mattered  it  that  men  should  vaunt 

And  loud  and  fondly  swear. 
That  higher  feat  of  cMvalry 

Was  never  wrought  elsewhere? 
They  bore  within  their  breasts  the  grief 

That  £ame  can  never  heal — 
The  deep,  unutterable  woe 

Which  none  save  exiles  feel. 
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Their  hearts  were  Teaming  for  the  land 

They  ne'er  iuijj[ht  see  agam — 
For  Scotland'a  high  and  beatherecl  hills, 

For  mountain,  loch,  and  glen — 
For  those  who  haply  lay  at  rest 

Beyond  the  distant  sea, 
Beneath  the  green  and  daisied  turf 

Where  they  would  gladly  be  I 

zni 
liong  years  went  by.    The  lonely  ialo 

In  Rhine's  impetuoits  flood 
Has  ta'en  another  n&me  &om  those 

Who  bought  it  with  their  blood : 
AitJ,  though  the  legi^nd  does  not  livo— 

For  Ic^nds  lightly  die — 
The  peasant,  as  ne  sees  the  stream 

In  winter  rolling  by, 
And  foaming  o'er  its  channel-bed 

Between  him  and  the  spot 
Won  bv  the  warriors  of  the  sword, 
Still  calls  that  deep  and  dangerous  ford 

The  Passage  of  the  Scot. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  AT  VERSAILLES 

TuODOB  tlie  sceptre  had  departed  from  the  Bonn  of 
Stuart,  it  ma  reaerred  for  one  of  ite  last  detcendants  to 
prore  to  the  world,  by  his  personal  gallantrj  and  noble 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  he  at  least  had  not  degeneiuted 
from  his  royal  line  of  anceston.  The  daring  effort  of 
(Hiarlei  Edward  to  recover  the  crown  of  these  kinDdoms  for 
hu  father,  it  to  as  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  last 
centnrj-.  It  was  honoumble  alike  to  the  Prince  and  to  those 
who  espoased  his  cause;  and,  even  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  outbreak  oaght  not  to  be  deplored,  since  its  failure 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  dyuasticaJ  atniKgle  which,  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  hod  agitated  the  whole  of  Britain ; 
since  it  established'  the  rule  of  law  and  of  social  order 
throughout  the moontainooBdiatrictaof  Scotland, nnd blended 
Celt  and  Saxon  into  one  prosperoos  and  united  people. 
It  was  better  that  the  antiquated  system  of  clanship  should 
have  expired  in  a  blase  of  glory,  than  Rrodually  dwindled 
into  contempt ;  better  that  the  patriarchal  rule  shonid  at  once 
sni]  zii  m»  ■,  IU9  ■ 
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bkn  bettn  extingniBhed  bT  th«  dir«  catutrophe  of  CullodeD, 
Uian  tbttt  it  thonU  hftre  lingered  on,  the  itaadow  of  »a  old 
tradition.  There  U  nothing  now  to  prevent  as  from  dwelling 
wi^  pride  uid  odmintion  on  the  matchlew  defotion  di«- 
plAToa  bj  the  Highlander*,  in  1745,  in  behalf  of  the  heir  of 
him  whom  they  nclinowledg«d  aa  their  lawful  king.  No 
(belingCMi  arise  to  repreu  the  interest  and  the  aympathj 
which  ia  excited  b^  the  perusal  of  the  tale  narrating  the 
suffering*  of  the  princely  wanderer.  That  anbought  loyaltj 
and  allegiance  of  the  heart,  which  wonld  not  depart  ttini 
it*  oonstftncy  until  the  tomb  of  the  Vatican  had  closed  npon 
the  last  of  the  Stuart  line,  has  long  lince  been  transferred 
to  the  constitntional  aoTeretgn  of  these  realm*;  and  the 
enthuiMtia  welcome  which  haa  so  often  greeted  the  return 
of  (Joeen  Victoria  to  her  Highland  home,  owes  its  origin  to 
a  deeper  feeling  than  thu  dnll  respect  which  modem 
liberalism  asserts  to  be  the  only  tribute  due  to  the  first 
magiitnte  of  the  laud. 

Tb»  campaign  of  1746  yields  in  romantic  interest  to  none 
which  is  written  in  bisbory.  k  young  and  inexperienced 
prince,  whose  person  was  utterly  anknown  to  any  of  his 
adherent*,  landed  on  the  west  coEtst  of  Scotland,  not  at  the 
head  of  a  foreign  foroe,  not  mnnimented  with  supplies  and 
aims,  bat  aocompanied  by  a  mere  handful  of  foUgwen,  and 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
waa  bfttarding  hi*  person.  His  presence  in  Scotland  had  not 
been  urged  by  the  chieb  of  the  clans,  most  of  whom  were 
deeply  avane  Ut  embarkiiig  in  an  enterprise  which  must 
invotTe  them  ia  a  war  with  to  powerful  an  antagonist  a* 
England,  and  which,  if  nnsuooeasful,  could  only  terminate 
in  the  ntter  min  of  their  fortunes.  This  was  not  a  cause  ia 
whiob  the  whole  of  Scotland  waa  concerned.  Although  it 
waa  well  known  that  many  leading  familie*  in  the  Lowland* 
entertuned  Jacobite  opinions,  and  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  oommon  people  had  not  yet  become  reconciled 
to,  or  satisfied  of  the  advantases  of  the  Union,  by  which 
they  considered  tbemselTe*  dishonoured  and  betrayed,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  without  aome  fair  guarantee 
for  Boece**,  the  balk  of  the  Scottish  nation  would  aotiTely 
bestir  themselTes  on  the  side  of  the  exiled  fiunily.  Besides 
this,  eren  amongst  the  Highlanders  there  was  not  unanimity 
of  opinion.  The  three  uotthem  clans  of  Sutherland,  Macku, 
and  Monro,  were  known  to  be  staunch  sujiporter*  of  the 
QoTemmeuL  It  was  donbtfal  what  part  mignt  be  taken  in 
the  etmnle  by  those  of  Hackeniie  and  Rom.  The  chiefs  of 
Skye,  who  comd  have  brought  a  large  force  of  armed  men 
into  the  field,  had  declin^  participating  in  the  attempt. 
The  adhesion  of  Lord  Lovat,  npon  wnich  'the  co-operation 
>  adbaiion  . . .  which]  aaaiitance .  .  .  whom  1849  >,  18*9 ' 
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of  the  Fraaen  mighli  depend,  could  not  be  calcnlated  on 
with  certainty ;  ana  nothms  bat  hoBtititj  could  be  expected 
from  the  poweifii]  lept  of  tbe  Campbelli.  Under  gnoh  oir- 
cDinitancea,  it  ii  little  vonder  if  Cameron  of  Locheill,  the 
mott  lagacioua  of  all  the  chieftaitu  who  favoured  the  Staart 
oanae,  m*  itruok  with  coDsteraation  and  alarm  at  the  newe 
of  the  Prince's  landing,  or  that  he  attempted  to  penuade 
him  from  □ndertaking  an  adventure  ro  seemingly  nopeleM. 
Hr.  Robert  Chamberg,  in  hia  admii&ble  histo  17  of  that  period, 
does  not  in  the  least  exaf^erate  the  importance  of  the 
iuterriew  on  the  reeolt  of  wmch  tbe  prosecution  of  the  war 
depended.  '  On  arriving  at  Boirodale,  Locheill  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  Prince,  in  which  the  probabilitiei  of  the 
enterprise  were  aniionslj  debated.  Charles  used  erotj 
ftrgnment  to  excite  the  loyalty  of  Locheill,  and  the  chief 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  Prince  to  withdraw 
till  a  better  opportunity.  Charles  represented  the  present 
as  the  best  possible  opportanit;,  seeing  that  the  French 
general  kept  the  British  army  completely  engaged  abroad, 
while  at  home  there  were  no  trocgs  but  one  or  two  newly- 
raised  regimenfj.  He  expressed  his  confidence  that  a  nnall 
body  of  Highlanders  would  b«  sufficient  to  f^n  a  rictoiT  over 
all  uiflfocce  that  could  now  be  bronght  against  bim;  and  be 
was  equally  enre  that  socb  an  advantage  was  all  that  wm 
required  to  make  his  friends  at  home  declare  in  bis  favonr, 
ana  cann  those  abroad  to  send  him  assistance.  All  he 
wanted  waa  that  the  Highlanders  would'  begin  the  war. 
Locheill  still  resisted,  entreating  Charles  to  be  more  tem- 

Eerate,  and  consent  to  remain  concealed  where  he  was,  till 
ia  IHend*  should  meet  together  and  concert  what  waa  best 
to  be  done.  Charles,  whose  mind  was  wound  np  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  impatience,  paid  no  regard  to  this  proposal, 
but  answered  that  he  was  determined  to  put  all  to  the 
haiard.  'In  a  few  days',  said  be,  'with  the  few  Mends 
I  have,  I  will  raise  the  royal  standard^  and  proclaim  to  the 
people  of  Britain  that  Charles  Staart  is  come  over  to  claim 
the  orown  of  hia  ancestor*— to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt  I  Locheill — who,  my  father  has  often  told  me,  was 
our  Smest  friend — may  stay  at  home,  and  leam  from  the 
newspapera  the  fate  of  his  Prince  I '  '  No  ! '  said  Locheill, 
stung  by  so  poignant  a  reproach,  and  hnrried  away  by  tbe 
enthnsiaBm  of  tne  moment ;  '  I  will  shar«  the  fate  of  my 
Prince,  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortone 
has  given  me  an^  power.  Such  was  the  jnnoture  upon  irtiich 
depended  the  civil  war  of  1745 ;  for  it  is  a  point  a^ed,  sa^s 
Ur.  Home,  who  namtes  this  conversation,  that  if  Locheill 
had  persisted  in  hie  refusal  to  take  anus,  no  other  chief 
would  have  joined  the  standard,  and  the  spaHc  of  rebellion 

)  would]  should  iMpi,  IMS* 
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matt  bare  been  instantlj  extingniBbed.'  Not  more  tban 
twelve  bandred  mea  were  oBaambled  in  Glenfinnan  on  tbe 
daj  wben  tbe  standard  was  nnfiirled  by  the  Harquis  of 
Tntlibardine ;  and  at  tbe  head  of  tbii  mere  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, Charles  Edward  coromenoed  the  atnpendona  enterprise 
of  reconqneriog  the  dominions  of  his  fathers. 

With  a  force  which,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  did  not  double 
the  aboTe  nnmben,  the  Prince  descended  npon  the  Lowlands, 
having  bafQed  tbe  attempts  of  General  Cope  to  intercept 
his  tnarch — occupied  the  city  of  Perth,  and  the  town  of 
Dundee,  and  finally,  after  a  foint  show  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  hnrcbers,  took  posseseion  of  tbe  ancient  capital 
of  Scotland,  and  once  more  established  a  court  in  ijie  nails 
of  Holyrood.  His  youth,  his  gallantry,  and  tbe  grace  and 
beauty  of  bis  person,  added  to  a  most  winning  and  afiable 
address,  acquired  for  bim  the  sympathy  of  many  who,  from 

Klitical  motives,  abstained  from  oecoming  bis  adherents. 
■sibly  certain  feelings  of  nationality,  which  no  deliberate 
views  of  civil  or  religious  policy  could  altogether  extirpate, 
led  such  men  to  regard,  with  a  sensation'  aKin  to  pride,  the 
spectacle  of  a  prince  descended  from  the  long  line  of  Scottish 
kinp,  again  occupying  his  ancestral  seat,  and  restoring  to 
their  country,  which  had  been  utterly  nt^lecled  by  the  new 
dynasty,  a  portion  of  its  former  state.  No  doubt  a  sense  of 
pity  for  the  probable  fate  of  one  so  young  and  chivalrous 
was  often  present  to  their  minds,  for  they  had  thorough 
confidence  in  the  intrepidity  of  the  regular  troops,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  their  commander ;  and  they  never  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  these  could  be  sncoessfnlly  encoun- 
tered by  a  raw  levy  of  undisciplined  Highlanders,  ill  armed 
aadworseeqaipped,andwithout  the  support  of  anyartillery. 
The  issue  of  the  battle  of  Prestonpans  stmch  Edinburgh 
with  amacement.  In  point  of  numbers  tbe  two  armies  wore 
nearly  equal,  bnt  in  everything  else,  save  personal  valour, 
the  royal  troops  bad  the  advantage.  And  yet,  in  Jour 
minutm — for  the  battle  is  said  not  to  nave  lasted  longer — tbe 
Highlanders  having  made  only '  one  terrific  and  impetuous 
charge— the  lont  of  tbe  regulars  was  general.  The  infanti7 
was  broken  and  cut  to  jneces;  the  dragoons,  who  behaved 
shamefully  on  tbe  occasion,  turned  bridle  and  fied,  without 
having  once  crossed  swords  with  the  enemy.  Mr.  Chambers 
thns  terminates  his  account  of  the  action:  "The  general 
result  of  the  battle  of  Preston  may  be  stated  as  having  been 
the  total  overthrow  and  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  royal 
army.  Most  of  the  inbntry,  falling  upon  the  park  waits  of 
Preston,  were  there  huddled  together  without  the  power  of 
resistance  into  a  confused  drove,  and  had  either  to  surrender 
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oni  the  waIIb,  fell  an  eaty  prey  to  ute  rathlei . 

Ntaalf  400,  it  in  taid,  were  thut  slain,  TOO  taken,  while  onlf 
aboat  170  in  all  snocMded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

'The  dragoons,  with  wone  Doodact,  were  nmch  more 
fortunate.  In  Mling  back,  they  bod  the  good  lack  to  find 
outlets  from  their  respective  positions  b;  the  roadi  which 
ran  along  the  varions  extremities  of  the  park  wall,  and  thej 
tbiu  got  clear  thronffh  the  Tillage  with  little  slanghter; 
after  which,  a«  the  Highlander!  had  no  horse  to  pnnoe  them, 
tbev  were  safe.  Several  officers,  amonE  whom  were  Fowkes 
and  Laecelles,  escaped  to  Cockeniie  and  along  Seton  Sands, 
in  a  direction  contran-  to  the  general  flight. 

'The  nnfortanate  Cope  had  attempted,  at  the  first  break 
of  Gardiner's  dragoons,  to  stop  and  rally  them,  but  was 
borne  headlong,  with  the  confused  bands,  throDgh  the  narrow 
road  to  the  sonth  of  the  enclosures,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  to  the  contrary.  On  getting  beyond  the  village, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  retreating  bands  of  the  other 
regiment,  he  made  one  anzions  effort,  with  the  Earls  of 
London  and  Hume,  to  form  and  bring  them  back  to  charj^e 
the  enemy,  now  disordered  by  the  pnrauit;hot  in  rain. 
They  fled  on,  dncking  their  heads  along  their  horses'  neoks 
to  eecape  the  bullets  which  the  pursuers  occaaionaUy  sent 
after  them.  By  nsing  great  exertions,  and  holding  pistols 
to  the  heads  of  the  troopers.  Sir  John  and  a  few  of  his  officers 
induced  a  small  nnmher  of  them  to  halt  in  a  field  near 
St.  Clement's  Wells,  about  two  miles  from  the  battle-ground. 
Bnt,after  a  momentary  delay,  the  occidental  firing  of  a  pistol 
renewed  the  panic,  and  they  rode  off  once  more  in  great 
disorder.  Sir  John  Cope,  with  a  portion  of  them,  reached 
Chanuelkirk  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  there 
halted  to  bteakfiist,  and  to  write  a  brief  note  to  one  of  the 
state-offlcers,  relating  the  fate  of  the  day.  He  then  resumed 
bis  flight,  Mid  reachM  Coldstream  that  night.  Heit  morning 
ha  proceeded  to  Berwick,  whose  fortifications  seemed  oom- 

C stent  to  give  the  security  he  required.  He  emywhere 
cought  the  first  tidings  of  bis  own  defeat.' 
This  victory  operated  very  much  in  favour  of  Prince  Charles. 
It  secured  him,  for  a  seaaon,  the  undispnted  possession  of 
Scotland,  and  enabled  nnmerons  adherents  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  raise  such  forces  ai  they  could  command, 
and  to  repair  to  his  banner.  His  popularity  in  Edinburgh 
daily  increased,  as  the  qualities  of  bis  person  and  mind 
became  known;  and  each  testimony  as  the  following,  with 
respect  to  his  eetimation  by  the  fair  sex  and  the  devotion 
ther  exhibited  in  hit  cause,  is  not  overcha^d : '  His  affability 
and  great  personal  gnce  wrought  him  high  &Tour  with  the 
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Indies,  wbo,  m  we  leam  from  the  letters  of  Preaident  Forbefi, 
became  iraiierall^  to  lealonH  in  hia  oasBe  ai  to  have  lome 
serioui  effect  in  indticiiiK  their  admirers  to  declare  for  the 
Prince.  There  wu,  ne  Know  for  certain,  a  Miss  Lumeden, 
who  plainly  told  her  lover,  a  yonng  artist,  named  Robert 
Stmiffe,  that  hemigiit  think  nomoreof  hemnleMheibonld 
immediately  join  Prince  Charles,  and  thus  actoallj  prevailed 
upon  him  to  take  np  arms.  It  may  be  added  that  he  snirived 
the  enterprise,  escaped  with  great  difficalty,  and  married 
the  lady.  He  was  afterwords  the  best  liDfr«ngraver  of  his 
time,  and  received  the  honour  ofknightliood  IromGeorgetlJ. 
White  ribbons  and  breastknots  became  at  this  time  con- 
spicuous articles  of  female  attire  in  private  aisembliei.  The 
udies  also  showed  considerable  leal  in  contributing  plate 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  the  Chevalier  at  the  palace, 
and  in  raising  pecuniary  subsidies  for  him.  Many  a  poaset- 
dieh  and  anuff-oox,  many  a  treasured  necklace  and  repeater, 
many  a  jewel  «bich  had  adomed  its  successive  generations 
of  hmit^  beanties,  was  at  this  time  sold  or  laid  in  pledge,  to 
raise  a  little  money  for  the  service  of  Prince  Charlie.' 

As  to  the  motives  and  intended  policy  of  this  remarkable 
and  nnfbrtunate  younr  man,  it  ma^  be  int«reBting  to  quote 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  which  he  issued  on  the  lOtb 
Oclobei  1745,  before  commencing  his  march  into  England. 
Let  his  history  be  impartially  rraa— his  character,  as  spoken 
to  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  fairly  noted— and  I  think 
(here  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  had  he  succeeded  in  his  daring 
attempt,  be  wonld  have  been  true  to  the  lett«r  of  his  word, 
and  mlGlled  a  pledse  which  Britain  never  more  requited 
(ban  at  the  period  wnen  that  docnment  was  penned. 

'  Do  not  toe  pnlpits  and  congre^tions  of  the  clergy,  an 
well  as  year  weekly  papera,  ring  with  the  dreadful  threats 
of  popery,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  power,  which  are 
now  ready  to  be  imposed  upon  you  by  the  formidable  poweni 
of  France  ud  Spam?  Is  not  my  royal  father  represented 
aa  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  breathing  out  nothing  but  desti-uc- 
tion  to  all  who  will  not  immediately  embrace  an  odions 
religion?  Or  have  I  myself  been  better  used?  But  listen 
only  to  the  naked  truth. 

*  1,  with  my  own  money,  hired  a  small  veroel.  Ill-supplied 
with  money,  arms,  or  friends,  I  arrived  in  Scotland,  attended 
by  seven  persons.  Ipobliah  the  King  my  father's  declaration, 
and  proclaim  his  tifle,  with  pardon  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  to 

grant  whatever  a  free  Parliament  shall  propose  for  the 
appinesa  of  the  people '.  I  have,  I  confesa,  the  greatest 
reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  haa  in 
BO  remarkable  a  manner  protected  me  and  my  small  army 
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through  the  maiij  dangers  to  which  we  were  at  fint  exposed, 
and  wdo  haa  led  tae  in  the  inj  lo  rictoi;,  and  to  the  capital 
of  thii  ancient  kinedom,  amidat  the  aoclamationi  of  the 
Eing  my  fatber'i  eubjecU.  Why,  then,  ii  bo  much  jiaint 
taken  to  spirit  np  the  minda  of  ue  people  agaimt  thn  mj 
undert^og? 

'The  reason  ia  obriooa;  it  ia,  leat  the  real  sense  of  the 
nation's  present  sufferings  ahonid  blot  oat  the  remembianoe 
of  past  misfortanea,  and  of  the  ontcnea  formerlj  raised 
against  the  ro;al  familj.  Whatever  miacomagea  might 
have  given  occasion  to  tbenij  they  have  been  more  than 
atoned  for  since  ;  and  the  nation  haa  now  an  opportunity  of 
being  aecnred  agj^nat  the  like  in  fatore. 

'  That  our  faniilj  has  suffered  exile  during  these  fifty-aeven 
years,  everybody  knowi.  Haa  the  nation,  doriiig  that  period 
of  time,  been  the  more  happy  and  flonriihing  for  it  ?  Have 
yon  fonnd  reason  to  love  and  cheriah  ^onr  govemota  as  the 
fathers  of  the  people  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland?  Haa 
a  family,  opon  whom  a  faction  unlawfully  beatowed  the 
diadem  of  a  rightful  prince,  retained  a  due  senae  of  ao  great 
a  tniat  and  &tout?  Have  yon  found  more  homanity  and 
condeacenaion  in  those  who  were  not  bom  to  a  crown,  than 
in  my  royal  forefothera  ?  Have  their  can  been  open  to  the 
criea  of  the  people?  Have  tbey  or  do  they  oonaider  only 
the  intereat  of  tneae  nationa?  Have  you  reaped  any  other 
benefit  from  them  than  an  immenae  load  of  debt?  If  I  am 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  why  haa  their  government  been 
M  often  railed  at  in  all  your  pablio  aeaemblies?  Why  boa 
the  nation  been  ao  )on^  orying  ont  in  vain  for  redress 
against  Ihe  aboee  of  Parliaments,  upon  acconnt  of  their  long 
duration,  the  mnltitode  of  placemen,  which  oocuiona  their 
venality,  the  introdncUon  of  penal  laws,  and,  in  general, 
against  the  miserable  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  All  theae,  and  many  more  inconveniences,  must 
now  be  removed,  nnless  the  people  of  Great  Britain  be 
already  ao  far  corrupted  that  they  will  not  accept  of  freedom 
when  offered  to  them,  seeing  the  King,  on  bia  reatoration, 
will  refuse  nothing  that  a  free  Parliament  can  aak  for  the 
security  of  the  religion,  lawa,  and  liberty  of  bia  people. 

'It  is  now  time  to  conalnde;  and  I  shall  do  it  with  thii 
reflection :  Civil  wara  are  ever  attended  with  rancour  and 
ill-vrill,  which  pMty-rage  never  faila  to  prodoce  in  the  minds 
of  those  whom  different  intereata,  principles,  or  views,  set  in 
opposition  to  one  another.  1,  therefore,  earnestly  requite  it 
of  my  friends  to  give  aa  little  loose  aa  posaible  to  such 
paasiona:  thia  will  prove  the  most  effectual  means  to  prevent 
the  same  in  the  enemies  of  my  royal  cause.  An4  this  my 
declaration  will  rindicate  to  all  posterity  the  noblenev  of 
mynndertaking  and  the  ^nerosity  of  my  intentions.' 
There  waa  mnch  truth  in  the  open  chacgea  preferred  in 
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•OTereiffni  of  the  hooH  of  Hanover  had  alwaji  shuwit  a 
markea  predilection  for  tbeir  Continental  pocaewions,  and 
had  proportionally  neglected  the  affoin  of  Britain.  Under 
Walpole'i  ad  mi  niat  ration,  the  imperial  Parliament  had 
degenerated  from  an  indejpendent  anembljr  to  a  janta  of 
placemen,  and  the  moet  nagitioua  Bjetem  of  briber;  vas 
dpenlr  practised  and  avowed.  It  waa  not  without  reason 
that  Charlei  oontnuted  the  state  of  the  nation  then,  with 
it(  position  when  under  the  rale  of  the  legitimate  family; 
and  had  there  not  been  a  strong,  thoash,  1  think,  onreawin- 
able  aupicion  in  the  minds  of  man;,  tnat  hie  BQcoeu  would 
be  the  prelude  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  eatablished 
raligioDi  of  the  conntrj.'and  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
follow  ont  in  this  teapeot  the  fatal  policy  of  hia  gnuidbther, 
Charles  wonid  in  all  probability  have  received  a  more  active 
and  general  Hupport  than  vaa  accorded  to  him.  But  the* 
teal  with  which  tne  Epiacopalian  party  in  Scotland  eipouaed 
hii  cause,  natnially  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  attempt  of 
the  Prince  was  of  evil  omen  to  Presbytery ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  upon  its  present  footing  was  yet  so 
recent,  that  the  sores  of  the  old  feud  were  still  feetering  and 
greea  The  Bttablished  clergy,  therefore,  were,  nearly  to 
a  man,  opposed  to  hia  pretensions;  and  one  minister  of 
Edinbuj^b,  at  the  time  when  the  Highland  host  was  in 
pOMesdon  of  the  dty,  bad  the  courage  to  conclude  his 
E^jer  nearly  in  the  following  tenns—' Bless  the  king; 
Thou  knows  what  king  I  mean— may  his  crown  long  sit 
easy  on  hia  head.  And  as  to  this  young  man  who  has  come 
among  Di  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech  Thee  in 
mercy  to  take  him  to  Thyself  and  give  him  a  crown  of 
glory  I '  At  the  same  time  tt  is  verjr  carious  to  observe,  that 
the  most  violent  sect  of  Presbyterians,  who  might  be  con- 
■idered  as  the  representatives  of  the  extreme  Cameronian 

Erinciple,  and  who  bad  early  seceded  from  the  Church,  and 
itterly  opposed  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  were  not  india- 
poeed,  on  certain  terms,  to  coalesce  with  the  Jacobites.  It 
IS  hardly  possible  to  understand  the  motives  which  actuated 
these  men,  who  appear  to  have  regarded  each  successive 
Government  as  equally  obnoxious.  Some  writers  go  the 
length  of  averring  that,  in  168S,  a  negotiation  was  opened 
by  one  section  of  the  Ckivenanters  with  Lord  Dundee,  with 
the  object  of  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  that  the  project  was  frustrated  only  fay  the 
death  of  that  heroic  nooleman.  Sir  Walter  Scott—a  great 
authority— seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  snch  was  the 
case  :  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof,  I  can  hardly  credit 
iL    It  u  perfectly  well  known  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
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by  a  certain  lection  of  the  Cameronian  p&rtj  to  agsaisinatn 
Ixii^  Dundee  and  Dunfetmline  whilst  in  atttMidance  at  tbe 
meeting  of  GstateB ;  and  although  the  recognition  ofWilliam 
am  King  might  not  bavc  been  palatable  to  others  who  held 
Ui«  wme  opinions,  it  woold  be  a  itran^e  thing  if  they  had 
BO  laddenly  resolved  to  oMiet  Dundee  in  his  efforts  for  the 
exiled  family,  ilnt  the  political  changes  in  Scotland,  more 
especially  the  Union,  seem  to  have  inspired  some  of  these 
men  with  a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  GrOTemment;  for, 
aooordinff  to  inr.  Chambers,  the  most  rigid  sect  of  Presbyte- 
rians had,  since  the  Revolution,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
ooalesoe  with  the  Jacobites,  with  the  hope,  in  case  tbe  hotue 
of  Stuart  were  restored,  to  obtain  what  tbev  called  a 
covenanted  King.  Of  this  sect  one  thousand  had  assembled 
in  Dumfrienhire  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  inaurreotioii> 
bearing  arms  and  oolours,  and  supposed  to  eontemplato  a 
junction  with  the  Chevalier.  But  these  reli^onists  were 
now  almost  as  violently  distinct  from  the  Establuhed  Chnroh 
of  Scotland  as  ever  they  had  been  from  those  of  England 
and  Home,  and  had  long  eeased  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  national  diEpotes.  The  Establisbed  clergy,  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  congregations,  were  averse  to  Charles, 
upon  coniideratiouB  perfectly  moderate,  at  the  same  time 
not  easy  to  be  shaken. 

On  commenoing  hii  march  into  England,  Charles  foand 
himself  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  of  between  five  thouMnd 
and  six  thonsand  men,  which  Kirce  waa  eotiiidered  rtrong 
enough,  with  the  augmentations  it  might  receive  on  tbe 
way,  to  effect  tbe  ooonpiUion  of  London.  Had  the  EngUeh 
Jacobites  performed  their  part  with  the  Hune  seal  as  the 
Scots,  it  is  more  tban  probable  that  the  attempt  wonld  have 
b«en  otownad  with  sncceis.  As  it  waa,  the  Prinoe  enoceeded 
in  reducing  the  strong  fortified  town  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
marching  without  oi»position  tfaronefa  the  heart  of  England, 
aa  fkr  a*  Derby,  within  one  hnndrea  miles  of  the  metropolia 
Bat  here  his  better  genius  deserted  him.  Discord  bad  crent 
into  his  councils;  for  some  of  the  cbiefs  became  seriously 
alarmed  at  finding  that  tbe  gentry  of  England,  so  far  from 
preparing'  to  join  tbe  expe^tion,  preferred'  remaining  at 
borne,  inactive  spectators  of  the  contest.  Except  at 
IbBohetter,  ther  bad  received  few  or  no  reomita.  No 
tidings  had  reached  them  from  Wales — a  eonntrr  mpposeJ 
to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Ring  Jamea,  whilst  it  was  well 
known  that  a  large  force  was  already  in  arms  to  o^poee  the 
dan*.  Hr.  Chambers  gives  us  the  following  detaiu: — 'At 
a  conncil  of  war  held  on  the  morning  of  tiie  6th  December, 
Lord  George  Horray  and  tbe  other  memben  gave  it  as  their 
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nnatiiinoDi  opinion  that  tiie  army  oaght  to  relarn  to 
Sootland.  Lord  George  pointed  ont  that  they  were  about 
to  be  esrironed  b;  three  aimies,  amounting  collectively  to 
•boot  thirty  thotuand  man,  while  their  own  forces  wen  not 
abora  five  thonsand,  if  ao  man j.  Supposing  an  nncncceuful 
engagement  with  any  of  theie  armie*,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  one  man  would  escape,  for  the  militia  would 
beset  eret^  road.  The  Prince,  if  not  slain  in  the  battle, 
must  &11  into  the  enemy's  bands;  the  whole  world  wontd 
blame  tbero  as  fools  for  running  into  nch  a  risk.  Charles 
answered,   that  he   regarded    not   his   own   danger.    Be 

S«ued,  with  all  the  force  of  argument,  to  go  forward.  He 
d  not  doubt,  he  aoid,  that  the  jnatice  of  nil  cause  would 
prerail.  He  was  hopeful  that  there  might  be  a  defection  in 
the  enemy's  army,  and  that  many  would  declare  for  him. 
He  was  ao  very  bent  on  putting  all  to  the  risk,  that  the 
Duke  of  Perth  waa  for  it,  since  his  Boyal  Highness  was.  At 
last  be  proposed  going  to  Wales  instead  of  retntning  to 
Carlisle ;  bnl  eTety  other  officer  declared  his  opinion  for  a 
retreat.  These  are  nearly  the  words  of  Lord  Oeorge  Honay. 
We  are  elsewhere  told  that  the  Prince  condescended  to  use 
entteaties  to  induce  his  adherents  to  alter  their  resolntion. 
"Bathertluuigoback",  he  said,  "I  would  wish  to  be  twenty 
bet  under  ground  I "  His  ohaffrin,  when  he  foond  bis  coun- 
eillon  obdurate,  was  beyond  all  bounds.  I^e  ootmcil  broke 
np,  on  the  nnderstanding  that  the  retreat  was  to  commence 
next  morning;  Lord  Oeorge  TOlunteering  to  take  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  rear,  prorided  only  that  be  should  not  be 
troubled  with  the  ba^^w-' 

l%is  resolution  was  received  by  the  army  with  marks  of 
unequivocal  vexation.  Retreat,  in  tiieir  estimation,  was 
little  less  than  overthrow ;  and  it  was  most  ^ling  to  And 
that,  after  aU  their  labours,  hazards,  and  toils,  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
priia  seemed  r^uly  for  their  groap.  That  the  movement 
waa  an  iinndicious  one  is,  1  think,  obvious.    We  are  told,  , 

opoD  good  authority, '  that  the  very  boldness  of  the  Prince's 
onward  movement,  espeoialW  taken  into  connection  with 
the  expected  descent  oom  nance,  bad  at  length  disposed 
the  English  Jaoobitea  to  come  ont ;  and  man^  were  j'uet  on 
the  point  of  declaring  themselves,  and  marching  to  join  his 
army,  when  the  retreat  from  Derby  was  determined  on. 
A  Ifr.  Barry  arrived  in  Derby  two  days  after  the  Prince  left 
it,  with  a  message  from  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne  and 
Lord  Bartymore,  to  aaure  bim,  in  the  names  of  man;r  friends 
of  the  canse,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  bim  in  what 
manner  be  pleased,  either  in  the  capital,  or  evety  one  to  rise 
in  bis  own  country.*    I  have  likewise  been  aeanred  that 
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mttaj  of  the  Welsh  gentry  had  aotnally  left  Uieir  homea,  and 
were  on  the  way  to  join  Charie*,  when  intelligence  of  hii 
retreat  at  once  sent  them  all  baek  peaceably,  convinced  that 
it  wu  now  too  late  to  contribute  their  assistance.  These 
men,  from  the  power  they  had  over  their  tenantry,  could 
have  added  materially  to  his  military  force.  In  fact,  from 
all  that  appean,  we  mnst  conclude  that  the  insni^nts  bad 
a  very  conaiderable  chance  of  raccess  from  an  onward  move- 
ment— alio,  no  doabt,  a  cbanoe  of  destmction,  and  yet  not 
worn  than  what  oltimately  befell  many  of  them ;  while 
aretreat  broke  in  amoment  the  spellwhich  their  gallantry  had 
conjured  up, and  gave  the  enemy  a  great  ad  van  tu«  over  them.' 
Une  victory  more  was  accorded  to  Prince  CEarlea,  before 
his  final  overthrow.  After  flucoeufully  conducting  hii  retreat 
to  Scotland,  occupying  Qlasgow,  and  strengthening  hit  army 
by  the  accession  of  new  recruits,  he  ^ve  battle  to  the  royal 
forces  nnder  Oeneial  Hawler  at  Falkirk,  and,  as  at  Preston, 
drove  them  from  the  field.  The  partiea  wero  on  this 
occasion  fairly  matched,  there  being  &bout  eight  thousand 
men  engaged  on  either  side.  The  action  was  short ;  and, 
thoDgh  not  to  decisive  as  the  former  one,  gave  great  con- 
fidence to  the  insm^enta.  It  has  been  thus  picturesquely 
portrayed  by  the  historian  of  the  enterprise :-  ' " 


portrayed  by  the  historian  of  the  enterprise : —  oome  in- 
dividuals, who  beheld  the  battle  from  the  steeple  of  Falkirk, 
used  to  describe  its'  main  events  as  oconpyinK  a  surpruingly 
brief  space  of  time.    They  first  saw  the  English  army  enter 


nw  the  doll  atmosphere  thickened  b^  a  Ast-rolling  smoke, 
and  heard  the  pealmg  sounds  of  the  discharge ;  immediately 
after,  they  beheld  the  discomfited  troops  burst  wildly  from 
the  olond  in  whi^  they  had  been  involved,  and  rush  in 
far-spread  disorder  over  the  face  of  the  hill.  From  the 
commencement  to'what  they  styled"thefireabof  the  battle", 
there  did  not  intervene  more  than  ten  miuutea— so  soon 
m^  an  efficient  body  of  men  become,  by  one  transient 
emotion  of  cowardice,  a  feeble  and  contemptible  rabble. 

'The  rout  would  have  been  total,  but  for  the  three  oat- 
flanking  regiments.  These  not  having  been  opposed  by  any 
of  the  clans,  having  a  ravine  in  front,  and  deriving  some 
support  from  a  smtJl  body  of  draf  oons,  stood  their  ground 
under  the  command  of  Qeneial  Huske  and  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondley.  When  the  Hi^hlaaden  went  post  in  pursnit,  they 
received  a  volley  from  this  part  of  the  English  army,  whit^ 
brought  them  to  a  pause,  and  caused  them  to  dmw  back  to 
their  former  ground,  their  impression  being  that  some  ambus- 
cade was  intended.  This  saved  the  English  army  from 
destnction.  A  pante  took  place,  durine  which  the  bulk  of 
the  English  infantry  sot  back  to  Falkirk.  It  was  not  until 
Lord  Qeorgo  Hurray  mronght  op  the  second  line  of  his  wing 
I  iU]  those,  iU  ISiB',  1S4S*  *  to]  of 
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and  the  pieketa,  with  some  olhera  on  the  other  wing,  that 
Qenenl  Huake  drew  off  his  party,  which  he  did  in  good  order.' 

The  Mat  of  war  was  now  remoTed  to  the  North.  The 
month  of  April  1746  found  Prince  Charlea  in  poiaeinoii  of 
lotrerneM  wilh  an  anny  lorely  dwindled  in  numbeiB,  uid  io 
neat  want  of  necessariea  and  provisions.  Han^  of  the 
HiffhUnderB  had  retired  for  the  winter  to  their  native  ?IenL 
and  had  not  yet  rejoined  the  itandard.  The  Duke  of 
Cnmbcrland,  who  now  commanded  the  English  army,  with 
a  lepntation  not  diminbhed  by  the  nnfortunate  itane  of 
Fontenoy,  wai  at  the  head  of  a  hirge  body  of  tried  and 
diadplined  troop*,  in  the  be«t  condition,  »nd  flupport«d  by 
the  powerfol  arm  of  artillery. 

He'  effected  the  paraage  of  the  Spey,  a  Iarg«  and  rapid 
river  irtuch  inteneoU  the  Higblondi,  without  encoontenng 
tMj  oppodtion,  and  on  the  15th  of  the  month  had  arrived  at 
Nairn,  about  nine  miles  diitant  from  the  position  occupied 
by  hi*  kinsman  and  opponent.  His  superiority  in  point  of 
■ttoigth  was  so  great  that  the  boldest  of  the  insurgent  chieb 
heeiMed  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  immediate  battle ;  and 
nothiw  but  the  deeire  of  covering  Invemen  prevented  the 
eonnoil^mreoommending' a  further  retreat  into  Uie  moun- 
tains, where  they  could  not  have  been  easily  followed,  and 
where  they  were  certain  to  have  met  with  reinforcements. 
As  to  the  Prince,  his  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  the  High- 
landers wu  so  unbounded,  that,  even  with  such  odds  against 
him,  he  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  for  delay. 

Then  jet  remained,  says  Mr.  Chambers,  before  playing 
the  mat  stake  of  a  pitched  battle,  one  chance  of  succen, 
by  the  irregular  mode  of  warfare  to  which  the  army  was 
acenstomed ;  and  Charles  resolved  to  put  it  to  trial.  This 
was  a  night-attack  npon  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  rightly  argued,  that  if  his  men  could  approach  without 
being  discovered,  and  make  a  simultaneous  attack  in  more 
than  one  place,  the  royal  forces,  then  probably  either  en- 
gaged in  drinking  their  commander's  health  (the  15th 
happened  to  be  the  annivenatr  of  the  Dnke's  birthday,  and 
was  celebrated  as  such  by  hit  army),  or  steeping  off  the 
effects  of  the  debauch,  must  be  completely  su prised  and  cut 
to  pieces,  or  at  leart  effectually  routed.  The  time  appointed 
for  setting  out  upon  the  march  was  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  daylight  should  have  completely  aieappeMsd;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  secret 
from  the  army. 

This  resolution  was  entered  into  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  orders  were  given  to  collect  the  men  who  had  gone  off 
in  search  of  provisions.  The  ofGcen  dispersed  themselves  to 
Inverness  and  other  places,  and  besought  the  stragglers  to 
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repair  to  tbe  muir.  But,  under  the  influence  of  hunger, 
thej  told  their  comnuuiders  to  ahoot  them  if  thev  pleawd, 
rather  than  compel  them  to  st&ne  an;  longer.  Charles  had 
previoiulj  declared,  with  his  chaiacteriatic  feiroor,  that 
though  onlj  a  thousand  of  hit  men  should  accompan;  him, 
he  would  lead  them  on  to  the  attack  ;  and  he  was  not  now 
iotimidated  when  he  saw  twice  that  nuniber  readv  to  asai)>t 
intbe  enterprise  I  though  someof  hii  officers  would  willin^l; 
have  made  this  deficiency  of  troops  nn  excuse  for  abandoning 


whattbej  esteemed  at  test  a  hazardous  expedition.  HaTing 
gtTen  ont  for  watchword  the  name  of  his  htber,  he  embmced 
Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  to  command  the  foremoxt 
column,  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  that  which 
followed,  gave  the  order  to  march. 

The  attempt  proved  pecaliarlr  nnfortunate,  and  from  the 
fidigae  which  it  occasioned  to  ue  Highlanden,  contribated 
in  a  great  degree  towards  the  digatrter  of  the  following  daj. 
Tbe  night  chanced  to  be  ancommonl;  dork,  and  u  it  was 
well  known  that  Cumberland  bad  stationed  spiel  on  the 
prindjMl  roada,  it  became  necesBai?  to  select  a  derioiu 
ronte,  in  order  to  effect  a  surprise.  The  colunuiB,  proceeJing 
over  broken  aid  irregular  ground,  soon  became  scattered 
and  dislocated;  no  exertions  of  the  officers  coald  keep  the 
men  together,  w  that  Lord  Gleorge  Hurray  at  two  o'clock 
-  found  that  he  was  still  distant  three  miles  from  the  hostile 
oampt  and  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  commenoing  the 
attack  before  tbe  break  of  day,  when  ther  would  be  open  to 
the  obterration  of  tbe  enemy.  Under  these  oircumstancei 
aretreatwa*  commenced;  andthe«cheme,which  atone  time 
•Mmed  to  hold  ou  t  eveiy  probability  of  snocesB,  was  aban  doned. 

'The  EU^landen  returned,  fi^igued  and  disconsolate,  to 
their  former  position,  about  eeven  in  the  morning,  when 
they  immediately  addressed  thenueWet  to  sleep,  or  went 
away  in  search  of  provisions.  Bo  scarce  was  food  at  this 
critical  juncture,  that  the  Prince  himself,  on  retiring  to 
Colloden  House,  conld  obtain  no  better  refreshment  than  a 
little  bread  and  whigW.  He  felt  tbe  utmost  anxiety  regard- 
ing his  men,  among  whom  the  pangs  of  hunger,  upon  bodies 
euianBted  by  fatigue,  must  have  been  working  effects  most 
unpromising  to  his  success ;  and  he  gave  orders,  before  seek- 
ing any  repose,  that  the  whole  country  should  now  be 
mercilessly  ransacked  for  the  means  of  refreshment.  His 
ordert  were  not  without  effect.  Considerable  supplies  were 
procured,  and  rabjeoted  to  the  cook's  art  at  Inverness;  but 
the  poor  famished  clansmen  were  destined  never  to  taste 
these  provinons,  the  hour  of  battle  arriving  before  they  were 
prepared.' 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  troops  of  Cumberland 
were  observed  upon  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  wide  mnir 
of  Cnlloden,  and  preptuations  were  instantly  made  for  the 
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coming  battle.  Tbe  krmy  had  been  itreDsthened  that 
tnoniitiff  b7  the  anif  al  of  the  Ccppoch  Uacdonalda  and  a 
party  of  the  Fraaera;  but,  even  with  these  reinforcement!, 
the  whole  arailabte  force  which  the  Prince  coald  maBter  was 
abontfira  thoneand  men,  tooppoee  at  fearful  odds  as  enemy 
hrioA  a»  nnmerout,  and  heavily  tapported  by  artillery, 
fortnne  on  thie  day  B«eined  to  have  deeerted  the  Prince 
altogether.  In  drawing  out  the  line  of  battle,  a  most 
onlocky  arrangement  was  made  by  O'Sullivan,  who  acted  aa 
adjutant,  whereby  the  Hacdonald  regiment!  were  remoTed 
from  the  ri^ht  wing— tbe  place  which  the  great  Clan  Coila' 
hat  been  pnnleged  to  hold  in  ScotUeh  amy  ever  mnce  the 
ampioioD!  battle  of  Baimockbnm.  To  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  pecnliar  temper  and  spirit  of  the  High- 
landeia,  wtdtheirpiinctitio  upon  points  of  honoarand  piMa- 
denc«,  tlie  question  of  armugement  will  natiirally  appear 
a  matter  of  little  importance.  Bnt  it  waa  not  ao  fell  by  (be 
Macdonalds,  who  considered  their  change  of  position  as  a 
positiTe  degradation,  and  who  fnrtber  looked  opon  it  aa  an 
eril  omen  to  the  eocceM  of  the  battle.  The  reiulla  of  this 
mistake  will  be  noticed  *  immediately. 

Jost  before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  weather, 
which  bad  hitherto  been  foir  and  snuny,  became  overcast, 
and  a  heAn  blast  of  tain  and  tleet  beat  directly  in  the  faces 
of  the  HignlandeTB.  The  English  artillenr  then  began  to 
pla*  npon  them,  and,  being  admuabtv  scrfed,  every  discharge 
tola  with  fearfiil  effect  npon  the  ranb.  The  chief  object  of 
either  party  at  the  battle  of  Cnlloden  seemi  to  have  been  to 
fwoe  its  opponent  to  leave  hii  position,  and  to  commence 
the  attack,  Cnmberland,  finding  that  hia  artiUeiy  waa 
doing  snch eiecntion,  bad  no  occasion  to  move;  and  Charles 
appears  to  bare  committed  a  great  error  in  abandoning  a 
aiode  of  warfare  which  waa  peculiarly  suited  for  his  troope, 
and  which  on  two  previons  occaaiona  had  proved  eminently 
sneMsstbL  Had  he  at  onoa  ordered  a  general  charge,  ana 
attempted  to  silence  the  gnna,  tbe  imue  of  the  da;f  might 
have  been  otherwise ;  bnt  his  unfortunate  star  prevtuled. 

'  It  was  not ',  says  Hr.  Chambers,  *  till  the  cannonade  had 
continued  nearly  half  an  honr,  and  the  Highlanders  had 
seen  many  of  their  kindred  stretched  upon  tbe  heath,  that 
Charles  at  last  gave  way  to  tbe  necemi^  of  ordering  a 
cbai;^.  The  aide-de-camp  intrusted  to  cany  his  message  to 
tbe  lieutenant-general— a  yonth  of  tbe  name  of  Haolachlan 
—  waa  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  before  he  reached  the  first 
line  i  bnt  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army,  as  reported  to 
Lord  Qeorge  Hnrray,  supplied  the  want,  and  that  general 
took  it  npon  bim  to  order  an  attack  without  CWles's 
permission  having  been  communicated. 

>  Coila]  CulU  iai9\  iMS<  ■  noUoedj  •xpUined  1MS< 
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'Lord  George  had  scorcelT  determined  upon  orderinff 
ft  general  movement,  when  the  Ifacintoahei,  a  brave  and 
devoted  clan,  thongh  not  berore  engaged  in  action,  unable 
anj  longer  to  brook  the  unavenged  alaaghter  made  bv  the 
oftnnon,  broke  from  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  mshed  for- 
ward through  amoke  and  mow  to  mingle  with  the  enemj. 
The  Atbole  men,  Cameron*,  Btnarts,  Fraaen,  and  Macleans, 
also  went  on ;  Lord  Qeorge  Marra;  heading  them  with  that 
raah  braver;  befitting  the  commander  of  such  forces.  Thus, 
in  the  cowae  of  one  or  two  minatee,  the  cha^e  wa«  general 
along  the  whole  line,  except  at  the  left  extremity,  where 
the  Macdonalds,  diwatiafled  with  t^eir  position,  hentated  to 


engwe. 
"I%ea 


[%e  action  and  event  of  the  onset  were,  throughoat,  quite 
as  dreadful  as  the  mental  emotion  which  nrged  it  Kotwith- 
itanding  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of  English 
pound  forth  their  incessant  fire  of  musketry — notwith* 
itaading  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape-shot,  swept 
the  field  as  with  a  hail-storm— not withstuiding  the  flank 
fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment— onward,  onward  went  the  headlong 
Highlanders^  flinging  themselves  into,  rather  than  rushing 
upon,  the  Imee  of  tne  enemy,  which,  indeed,  they  did  not 
see  foi  smoke,  till  involved  among  the  weapons.  All  that 
courage,  all  that  despair  could  do,  waa  done.  It  was  a  moment 
of  dreadful  and  affonising  auipenae,  but  only  a  moment 
— for  the  whirlwitid  does  not  reap  the  forest  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  Highlanders  cleared  the  line.  Nevertheless 
almost  every  man  in  their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentlemaik, 
fell  before  the  deadly  weapons  which  they  had  bi-aved:  and 
ftlthongh  the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet 
was  bent  and  bloody  wiLh  the  strife. 
'When  the  flrat  line  had  thus  been  swept  aside,  the 
U  continued  their  impetuous  advance  till  they  c^me 


been  before  a  nnmerous  and  confident  force  began  to  give 
way.  Still  a  few  rushed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
forfeit  their  well-acqaired  and  dearly- estimated  honour. 
They  rushed  on ;  but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  oontoct  with 
the  enemy.  The  laat  survivor  perished  as  he  reached  the 
points  of  the  b^onets.' 

Some  idea  of  the  determination  displayed  by  the  High- 
landers in  this  terrific  charge  may  be  gathered  from  tlie 
fact  that,  in  one  part  of  the  field,  their  bodies  were  afler- 
wudsfonnd  in  UyeiBot  three  and  four  deep.  The  slao^ter 
wat  fearful,  for,  out  of  the  five  regtmenta  wnioh  chargM  the 
En^iah,  almost  all  the  leaden  and  men  in  the  front  rank 
were  killed.  So  shaken  wne  the  Bnglish  line,  that,  had  the 
MftodonaUregimenta,wellkDown  to  yield  in  valour  to  non« 
of  the  chuis,  come  up,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  have  been 
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altered.  Bat  the;  never  made  an  oneet.  Smarting  and 
■ullen  at  the  affront  which  thej  conceired  to  have  been  pat 
open  their  name,  the;  bore  the  fire  of  the  English  regimenta 
withoat  flinching,  and  gave  wa;  to  their  rage  by  hewing  at 
the  heather  with  their  aworde.  In  rain  their  chiefs  exhorted 
them  to  KO  forward ;  even  at  that  terrible  moment  the  pride 
of  clanship  prevailed.  '  Hjr  Ood ! '  cried  Uacdonald  of 
Keppoch, '  naa  it  come  to  thii,  that  the  children  of  m;  tribe 
have  forsaken  me  I '  and  he  rushed  forward  alone,  (word  in 
band,  vith  the  devotion  of  an  ancient  hero,  and  feil  pierced 
with  hnllets. 

Tho  Lowland  ud  foreign  troops  wfaioh  formed  the  second 
line  were  powerlen  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  All  was  over. 
The  ront  became  geueml,  and  the  Prince  was  forced  fitom 
the  field,  which  be  woald  not  qait  until  dragged  from  it  hy 
bis  immediate  body-eaard. 

8ucb  was  the  last  battle,  theresnlt  of  civil  war,  which  has 
been  fooght  on  British  soil.  Those  who  were  defeated  have 
acquired  as  macb  glor;  from  it  as  the  conqnerors~and  even 
more,  for  never  was  a  conquest  sallied  by  sacb  deeds  of 
deliberate  cmeltv  as  were  perpetrated  upon  the  sarvivors 
of  the  battle  of  Culloden.  It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of 
the  present  paper  to  recount  these,  or  even  the  romantic 
history  and'  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  Prince,  whilst  wander- 
ing on  the  mainland  and  through  the  Hebrides.  Although 
a  rewud  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  (an  immense  anm^r 
the  period)  was  set  opon  his  bead— although  his  secret  was 
known  to  bandreda  of  persons  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  even 
to  the  beggar  and  the  outlaw — not  one  attempted  to  betray 
him.  Not  one  of  all  his  followers,  in  the  midat  of  the  misery 
which  overtook  tbem,  regretted  having  drawn  the  aword  in 
his  cause,  or  wonM  not  again  have  gladly  imperilled  their 
lives  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  Chevalier.  '  He  went ', 
says  Lord  Hahon,  'but  not  with  him  departed  bis  remem- 
brance from  the  Hisblonders.  For  yean  and  years  did  his 
name  continue  en£rined  in  their  heart*  and  familiar  to 
their  tongues,  their  plaintive  ditties  resounding  with  his 
exploits  and  inviting  his  return.  Again,  in  these  strains,  do 
tbey  declare  themselves  ready  to  nsk  life  and  fortune  for 
his  cause ;  and  even  maternal  fondness— the  strongest,  per- 
haps, of  ftll  human  feelings—yields  to  the  passionate  devotion 
to  Prince  Charlie.' 

The  subsequent  life  of  the  Prince  is  a  story  of  melancholy 
interest  We  find  him  at  first  received  in  franco  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  one  who,  tlioogh  unfortunate,  had  ex- 
hibited a  heroism  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed : 
giadnall;  he  was  n^lected  and  slighted,  as  one  of  a  doomed 
and  unhappy  race,  i^om  no  human  eiertion  could  av^  to 
elevate  to  their  former  seat  of  power;  and  finally,  when  his 
>  and]  or  IMS' 
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prcMDce  in  France  became  an  obatAcle  to  the  conclaiion  of 
peace,  he  was  mlentlv  arrested  and  conTe;ed  out  of  the 
kingdom.  There  can  be  little  donbt  tbat  continaed  mia- 
fortone  and  disappointment  bad  begnn  very  earl;  to  impair 
hii  noble  mind.  For  long  periods  ae  was  a  wanderer,  loct 
liffbt  of  bj  his  friends,  and  e?en  bj  bis  falber  and  brother. 
Tnere  are  fragmenti  of  his  writing  extant  which  show  how 
poignantly  he  felt  the  cruelty  of  his  fortune.  '  De  rine  et 
pas  vivre  est  beaaconp  plus  que  de  monrirl'  And  again, 
writing  to  fais  father's  eecreta^,  eight  years  after  Culloden, 
he  m.jK:  'I  am  grieved  that  onr  master  should  think  that 
my  nlence  was  either  neglect  or  want  of  duty;  but,  in 
rpaliC;,  my  sitnation  is  such  that  I  have  nothing  to  s^  but 
imprecations  against  the  fatality  of  being  bom  in  such 
a  detestable  age.'  An  unhappy  and  uncongenial  moiriBtfe 
tended  still  more  to  embitter  ois  existence ;  and  if  at  last  he 
yielded  to  frailties  which  inevitably  ensure  deftradation,  it 
mustberememberedthathislothad  been  one  to  which  fewmen 
have  ever  been  exposed,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  FofTeringH 
mar  fiurly  be  admitted  as  some  palliation  for  his  weakness. 
To  the  last,  his  heart  was  witli  Scotland.  The  following 
anecdote  was  related  far  hie  brother.  Cardinal  York,  to 
Bishop  WalkT,  the  late  Primus  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrob  of 
Scotland : — '  Mr.  Qreathead,  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fok. 
sncceeded,  when  at  Rome  in  1782  or  1783,  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Charles  Edward ;  and,  being  alone  withhim 
for  some  time,  studiously  led  the  convenation  to  his  enter- 

firise  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  occurrences  which  succeeded 
he  failure  of  that  attempt.  The  Prince  manifested  some 
reluctance  to  enter  upon  these  topics,  appearing  at  the  same 
time  to  nndeigo  so  much  mentu  suffering,  that  his  guest 
regretted  the  freedom  he  had  used  in  calling  up  the  remem- 
brance of  his  misfortunes.  At  length,  however^  the  Prince 
seemed  to  shake  off  the  load  which  oppressed  him  ;  his  eye 
brightened,  his  face  atsamed  unwonted  animation,  and  he 
entered  upon  the  narratire  of  his  Scottish  campnigns  with 
a  distinct  hut  eomewhat  vehement  energy  of  manner— 
recounted  his  marches,  his  battles,  his  victones,  his  retreats, 
and  his  defeats — detailed  his  hairbreadth  escapes  in  the 
Western  Isles,  the  inviolable  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
Highland  friends,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  allude  to  the 
terrible  penalties  with  which  the  chiefs  among  them  had 
been  visited.  But  here  the  tide  of  emotion  rose  too  high  to 
allow  bim  to  go  on — his  voice  faltered,  his  eyes  became 
fixed,  and  he  f^l  conralned  on  the  Soor.  The  noise  brongbt 
into  fais  room  his  daagbter,  the  Duchess  of  Albuiy,  who 
happened  to  be  in  an  sdjoining apartment.  "Sir",  she  ex- 
claimed,'what  is  this?  Ton  have  been  n>eaking  to  my 
father  ^nt  Scotland  and  the  Highlanders  I  No  one  dares 
to  mention  those  subjects  in  his  presence." ' 
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He  died  on  the  SOth  of  Jftnau;  1788,  in  the  anni  of  tb« 
MaiUr  of  Nairn.  The  monoment  erected  to  him,  fais  father, 
«nd  brother,  in  St  Fetery  by  desire  of  George  IV,  wu  pei^ 
hapf  the  most  gnioefal  tribute  ever  paid  b;  rojalt;  to  mii- 
fortnne— RzoiO  OINBSI  FlKTAS  Kegu. 
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ON   TUE   ANNIVERSABT   OF  CULLODEM 

[BUideWOod't  JiafforiM,  July  1848  '] 

Takb  away  that  star  and  garter- 
Hide  them  from  my  acbme  sight  1 
Neither  king  nor  prince  shall  tempt  me 

From  my  lonely  room  this  night. 
Fitting  for  the  throneless  exile 

Is  the  atmoephero  of  pall, 
And  the  guaty  winds  that  shiver 

'Neath  the  tapestry  on  the  wall ; 
When  the  taper  faintly  dwindles 

Like  the  pulse  within  the  vein,  i 

That  to  gay  and  merry  measure 

Ne'er  may  hope  to  bound  again. 
Let  the  shadows  gather  round  me 

Wliile  I  sit  in  silence  here. 
Broken-hearted,  as  an  orphan 

Watching  by  hie  father's  bier, 
Iiot  me  hold  my  still  communion 

Far  from  every  earthly  sound- 
Day  of  penance— day  of  paBsion— 

Ever,  as  the  year  comes  round : 
Fatal  day]  whereon  the  latest 

Die  was  cast  for  me  and  mine — 
Cruel  day,  that  quelled  the  fortunes 

Of  the  hapless  Stuart  line ! 
Phantom-like^  as  in  a  mirror. 

Rise  the  gneeJy  scenes  of  Death- 
There  before  me  in  its  wildness. 

Stretches  bare  Culloden's  heath: 
There  the  broken  clans  are  scattered, 

Gaunt  as  wolves,  and  &mine-eyed,  ] 

Hunger  mawing  at  their  vitals, 

Hope  abandoned,  all  but  pride— 
1  ^titlltr  Ihtpme  pn/aci  ner  Ou  i%olt$  apptartd  in  '  BtadnVMi', 
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Pride — ftnd  tii&t  euprsme  devotion 

Which  the  Southron  never  knew, 
And  the  hatred,  deeply  rankling, 

'Oainst  the  Hanovenan  crew. 
Oh.  my  Ood  I  are  these  the  remnants, 

These  the  wrecks  of  the  array. 
That  around  the  royal  standard 

Gathered  on  the  glorious  day. 
When,  in  deep  Olenfinnan's  nlley, 

Thousands  on  their  bended  knees 
Saw  once  more  that  stately  ensign 

Waving  in  the  northern  breeze  I 
When  the  noble  Tullibardine 

Stood  beneath  itg  weltering  fold. 
With  the  Ruddy  Lion  rampintF 

In  its  field  of  treasured  eoldl 
When  the  mighty  heart  ot  Scotland, 

All  too  big  to  slumber  more, 
Burst  in  wrath  and  exultation 

Like  a  huge  volcano's  roar  I 
There  they  stand,  the  battei'ed  columns, 

Underneath  the  murky  sky, 
In  the  hush  of  desperation, 

Not  to  conquer,  but  to  die. 
Harkl  the  bagpipe's  fitful  wailing: 

Not  the  pibroch  loud  and  shrill. 
That,  with  hope  of  bloody  banquet. 

Lured  the  ravens  from  the  hill — 
But  a  dirge  both  low  and  solemn, 

Fit  for  ears  of  dying  men, 
Uarshalled  for  their  latest  battle, 

Never  more  to  fight  t^ain. 
Madness— madness  1    Why  this  shrinking? 

Were  we  less  inured  to  war 
When  our  reapers  swept  the  harvest 

From  tlie  field  of  red  Dunbar? 
Bring  my  horse,  and  blow  the  trumpet! 

Call  the  riders  of  FitzJames: 
Let  Lord  Lewis  head  the  column! 


Qighty  B 
out  Uler 


Gallant  Gordon  I  wise  LocE^ll  1 
Bid  the  clansmen  hold  together. 
Fast  and  fell,  and  firm  aa  steeL 

41  alanflnnBD'i]  OlenBniuut'i '  Bladcwxid'  48  «iulgn1 
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Elcho  I  iMVsr  look  so  gloomy— 

Wh«t  aTulfl  a  aaddeoed  brow? 
Heart,  man  1  h«ut !— We  need  it  sorely. 

Never  half  so  much  as  now.  So 

Had  we  but  a  thousand  troopers, 

Had  we  but  a  thousand  morel 
Noble  Perth,  I  hear  them  coming  I 

Hark  I  the  English  oaanons'  roar. 
God  I  how  awful  sounds  that  volley, 

Bellowing  through  the  mist  and  rain  1 
Was  not  that  the  Highland  slonn  ? 

Let  me  hear  that  snout  again  i 
Oh,  for  prophet  eyea  to  witness 

How  fne  desperate  battle  goes!  90 

Cumberland  1  1  would  not  tSu  thee, 

Could  my  Camerons  see  their  foes. 
Sound,  I  say,  the  charge  at  venture — 

'Tia  not  naked  steel  we  fear : 
Better  perish  in  the  mdl^ 

Than  be  shot  like  driven  deer  I 
Hold  I  the  mist  begins  to  scatter  1 

There  in  front  'tis  rent  aimnder, 
And  the  cloudy  bastion  crumbles 

Underneath  the  deafening  thunder.  100 

There  I  see  the  scarlet  gleaming  I 

Mow,  Macdonald,— now  or  never  I — 
Woe  is  me,  the  clans  are  broken! 

Father,  thou  art  lost  for  ever  I 
Chief  and  vassal,  lord  and  yeoman, 

There  they  lie  in  heaps  ugether. 
Smitten  by  the  deadly  vollev. 

Rolled  in  blood  upon  the  neather; 
And  the  Hanoverian  horsemen. 

Fiercely  riding  to  and  fro,  110 

Deal  their  murderous  strokes  at  random. 

Ah,  my  God  I  where  am  I  now? 
Will  that  baleful  vision  never 

Vanish  from  my  aching  sight? 
Must  those  Boenea  and  sounds  of  terror 

Haunt  me  still  by  day  and  night.? 
Yea  I  the  earth  ha£n  no  oblivion 

For  the  noblest  chance  it  gave, 
Nona  save  in  its  latest  refuge- 
Seek  it  only  in  the  grave  V  00 
Love  may  die,  and  hatred  slumber, 

And  their  memory  will  decay. 
As  the  watered  garden  recks  not 

Of  the  droughf  of  yesterday ; 

09  button]  battery  '  BlatkwMa* 
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But  the  dream  of  power  once  broken, 

What  shall  give  repose  again  ? 
What  shall  charm  the  serpent-hriea 

Coiled  around  the  maddening  brain  ? 
What  kind  draught  oan  nature  offer 

Strong  enough  to  lull  their  ating?  ijo 

Batter  to  be  bom  a  peasant 

Than  to  live  an  exiled  kingl 
Oh,  these  years  of  bitter  attguiah  I— 

What  ia  life  to  such  aa  me, 
With  my  very  heart  as  palsiM 

As  a  wasted  cripple's  knee  1 
Suppliant-like  for  alms  depending 

On  a  false  and  foreign  court ; 
Jostled  by  tlie  flouting  nobles, 

Half  their  pity,  hall  their  sport,  no 

Forced  to  hold  a  place  in  pageant 

Like  a  rOTal  prize  of  war. 
Walking  with  dejected  feeUiures 

Close  Dehind  his  victoi^s  car; 
Styled  an  equal — deemed  a  servant — 

Fed  with  hopes  of  future  gain : 
Worse  by  <u-  IS  &neied  freedom 

Than  the  captive's  clanking  chain  t 
Could  I-  change  this  gUded  twndage 

Even  for  the  dusky  tower,  ijo 

Whence  King  James  b^ield  his  lady 

Sitting  in  the  castle  bower;  ' 
Birds  around  her  sweetly  singing, 

Fluttering  on  the  kindled  sjpray, 
And  the  comely  garden  glowmg 

In  the  light  of  rosy  Uay. 
Love  descended  to  the  window — 

Love  removed  the  bolt  and  bar- 
Love  was  warder  to  the  lovers 

From  the  dawn  to  even-star.  t6o 

Whersfora,  Level  didst  thou  betray  me? 

Where  is  now  the  tender  glane^^ 
Where  the  meaning  looks  once  lavished 

By  the  dark-eyMTHaid  of  France? 
Whpre  the  woros  of  hope  she  whispered, 

When  around  niy  neck  she  throw 
That  same  scarf  of^broidered  tissue, 

Bade  me  wear  it  and  be  true — 
Budo  me  send  it  as  a  token 

WikSD  my  banner  waved  onoe  more  170 

On  the  casUed  Keep  of  London, 

Where  my  fothera'  waved  before? 

IBO  daikj^mutj'Bbukmod'  ISl  kindled]  UnaiingMjei 
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And  I  went  and  did  not  conquer- 
But  I  brought  it  back  again- 
Brought  it  back  ftom  Btoim  and  battle-- 

Brought  it  back  without  a  stAin ; 
And  once  more  I  knelt  before  her, 

And  I  laid  it  at  her  feet. 
Saying,  'Wilt  thou  own  it,  Princess? 

There  at  least  is  no  defeat !'  tta 

Scornfully  she  looked  upon  me 

With  a  measured  eve  and  cold— 
Scornfully  she  viewea  the  token. 

Though  her  fingers  wroucjit  tiie  gold ; 
And  she  answered,  faintly  nushing, 

'Hast  thou  kept  it,  then,  so  long? 
Worthy  matter  for  a  minstrel 

To  be  told  in  knightly  song  I 
Worthy  of  a  bold  Rovenfal, 

Pacing  o'er  the  peaceful  plain,  190 

Singing  of  his  lady's  favour. 

Boasting  of  her  silken  chain — 
Yet  scarce  worthy  of  a  warrior 

Sent  to  wrestle  for  a  crown  I 
Is  this  all  that  thou  hast  brought  me 

From  thy  fields  of  high  renown? 
Is  this  all  the  trophy  carried 

From  the  lands  where  thou  hast  been? 
It  was  broidered  by  a  Princess— 

Canst  thou  give  it  to  a  Queen?  :oo 

Woman's  love  ia  writ  in  water  I 

Woman's  fiuth  ia  traced  00  sand  I— 
Backwards — backwards  let  me  wander 

To  the  noble  northern  land : 
Let  me  feel  the  breezes  blowing 

Fresh  alons  the  mountain-side  I 


Give  me  but  one  hour  of  Scotlu^ — 
Let  me  see  it  ere  I  die  I 

Oh  1  my  heart  is  sick  and  heavy — 
Southern  gales  are  not  for  me ; 

Though  the  glena  are  white  with  winter. 
Place  me  there  and  set  me  free. 

Give  me  back  my  trusty  comrades- 
Give  me  back  my  Highland  m«id— 

170  tvilhout   a  atain]     wtthout  BUin   'Blaekmiod'  minprint 
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Nowhere  beate  the  heart  so  kindly 

Ab  beneath  the  tarttm  phiid]  no 

Floral  when  thou  wert  beeide  me, 

In  the  wilds  of  far  Kintail— 
When  the  cavern  gave  us  shelter 

From  the  blinding  sleet  and  hail — 
When  we  lurked  within  the  thicket, 

An<L  beneath  the  waning  moon, 
Saw  the  sentry's  bayonet  glimmer, 

Heard  him  chant  nis  liailess  tune- 
When  the  howling  storm  o'ertook  uB, 

Drifting  down  the  island's  lee,  ajo 

And  our  crazy  bark  was  whirling 

Like  a  nutshell  on  the  sea — 
When  the  nights  were  dark  and  dreary, 

And  amidst  the  fern  we  lay. 
Faint  and  foodless,  sore  with  travel, 

Waiting  for  the  streaks  of  day ; 
When  thou  wert  an  angel  to  me, 

Watching  my  exhausted  sleep- 
Never  didac  thou  hear  me  murmur— 

Couldst  thou  see  how  now  I  weep  I  ^4° 

Bitter  teare  and  sobs  of  aneuish. 

Unavailing  though  they  be. 
Oh  I  the  brave— the  brave  and  noble— 

That  have  died  in  vain  for  me! 

HOTEa  TO   'CHABLE3   EDWARD  AT  TEB8AILLES'. 
Omld  T  eluMgt  Uli  ffildtd  bettdagt 

Evm  fir  lk>  dtaky  toiMr, 
Vlimc*  King  Jamta  bduld  kit  lady 
BitUhg  te  at  auOt  town-.- LIdm  Ii»-C2. 

JtraM  I  of  Scotland,  one  of  th«  moit  ftocompUslied  kingi 
that  orer  aat  upon  ■  throne,  li  the  roraon  bare  indicated.  Hin 
Iiiatory  la  a  very  atranga  and  rontantio  one.  He  waa  aon  of 
Robert  III,  and  immediite  younger  brother  of  that  onhtppy 
Duke  of  Eotheaay  who  waa  murdered  at  FalkUnd.  Hia  father, 
appreheiulTe  of  the  dedgna  and  treaoheiy  of  Alban;,  had 
determined  to  remore  him,  when  a  mere  bo;,  for  a  aeaaiin 
from  Sootland ;  and  as  France  waa  than  oonaideied  the  beat 
■ohool  for  the  edaoation  of  one  bo  important  from  hla  higii 
position,  it  waa  reaolved  to  aend  him  thither,  under  the  eare  of 
the  Earl  of  Orkney,  and  Fleming  of  Cumijemsuld.  He  accord- 
Ingly  embarked  at  Korth  Berwiuk,  with  tittle  »aeort— as  there 
waa  a  trace  for  the  time  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
they  were  under  no  apprehenalon  of  meeting  nith  any  vesselt, 
aave  those  of  the  former  nation.  Not withatan ding  thla,  the 
■hip   whioh  carried  the   Prince  was   captured  by  an  armad 

2S6  Waiting]  longing  'BlodhMod '  (where  the  poem  It  printed 
In  long  lines)  944  That]  who  '."    ■      " 
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nflrchaDtmsn,  uid  a>rried  to  LoodoD,  where  Henry  IV,  tho 


'In  Tain',  aaja  Ur.  '^tlar,  'did  the guirdiuta  of  th«  young 
Prine*  remonatrate  agiinit  thU  cruelty,  or  present  to  Henry 
K  letter  from  the  King  bis  father,  wliioh,  with  much  almplicity, 
reoommanded  him  to  the  kindness  of  the  English  monarch, 
should  he  find  it  neo«ss«ry  to  land  In  his  dominions.  In  rain 
did  they  represent  that  the  mission  to  Franoa  was  parfeotij 
paeiflo,  and  lu  only  objaot  the  edaoation  of  the  Frinm  at  tJie 
rrsDoh  Court.  Henry  merely  answered  by  a  poor  wittioism, 
declaring  that  he  himself  knew  the  Prenoh  language  indiffer- 
ently well,  and  that  his  father  ooald  not  hsTO  sent  him  to 
a  batter  master.  So  flagrant  a  breaoh  of  the  law  of  nations,  m 
the  wiinre  and  impriaoiuneot  of  the  heir-apparent,  during  th« 
time  of  truce,  would  haVo  called  for  the  most  violent  remon- 
stranoea  from  any  govamment  except  that  of  Albany.  But  to 
this  usurper  of  the  supreme  power,  the  oaptore  of  Uie  Frlnee 
was  the  most  grateful  event  which  could  have  happened  ;  and 
to  detain  him  in  osptirity  beoame,  from  this  moment^  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  future  life :  we  are  not  to  wonder, 
then,  that  the  conduct  of  Henry  not  only  drew  forth  no  in- 
dignation from  the  governor,  but  was  not  even  followed  by  any 
request  that  the  Prince  should  be  set  at  liberty. 

'The  aged  King,  already  worn  out  by  infirmity,  and  now 
broken  by  disappointment  and  sorrow,  did  not  long  survive  Uie 
Mptivity  of  his  son.  It  is  Mid  the  metaneholy  news  were 
brooght  him  as  be  was  sitting  down  to  supper  in  hi*  palace  of 
Botheeay  in  Bute,  and  that  the  effect  waa  such  upon  hts  affso- 
tionate  but  feeble  spirit,  that  he  drooped  from  that  day  forward, 
reftisod  all  sustenanoe,  and  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart' 

Jamee  was  finally  inoaroerated  In  Windsor  Castle,  where  he 
eodored  an  Imprisonment  of  nineteen  yean.  Henry,  though 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  commit  a  heinous  breaoh  of  faith,  waa 
not  ao  oniel  •«  to  negleet  the  education  of  his  eaptive.  The 
young  King  was  aupplied  with  the  beet  maatera,  and  gradoally 
baeame  an  ad^t  In  all  the  aeoomplishmenta  of  the  sge.  He 
Is  a  ainguUr  exception  ttom  the  rule  which  m^dnUins  that 
moDarehs  are  indifferent  authors.  As  a  poet,  he  ia  entitled  to 
a  very  high  rank  indeed~be[ng,  I  think,  In  point  of  sweetneas 
and  melody  of  verse,  not  much  inferior  to  Chaucer.  From  the 
window  of  his  chamber  in  the  Tower,  he  had  often  seen  a  yoang 
lady,  of  great  beauty  and  graoe,  walking  in  the  garden ;  and 
the  admitatlon  wbidi  at  onoe  possessed  him  soon  ripened  Into 
love.  This  was  I«dy  Jana  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  a^  niece  of  Henry  IV,  and  who  afterwards  became 
Ua  queen.  How  ha  loved  and  how  he  wooed  her  is  toM  in  hia 
own  beautiful  poem  of  'The  King's  Qubair',  of  which  the 
following  are  a  taw  stanias  t— 

Now  there  was  made,  Cast  by  the  towria  wall, 

A  garden  fiUr ;  and  in  the  eomers  set 

An  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  amalL 
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Railed  abont,  and  ■»  with  tree*  act 
Was  all  th*  place,  and  hawthorn  hedge*  knet, 
That  l7f  waa  none  walking  there  forbye, 
That  might  witbio  aoaroe  any  wight  eapy. 
8«  tb'iok  til*  bougbia  and  the  leavia  greene 
6e»hnded  all  tb«  allc^a  tbkt  there  were, 
And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  aaea 


That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
Til*  buugbis  aprsad  the  urbonr  all  abonL 
ADd  on  the  aawlle  groeDe  twistia  aat 
Hie  little  aifeet«  nightingale,  and  anog 
So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnia  oonaeerat 
Of  loTia  DM,  now  loft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallla  rung 
Bight  of  their  aong. 

And  therewith  «ast  I  Iowa  mine  ejea  again. 
Whereat '  I  aaw,  walking  under  the  tower, 
Fall  seoretly,  now  oomen  here  to  plain, 
The  hireet  or  the  freahest  younge  flower 
That  e'er  I  saw,  methonghl,  before  that  hour) 
Pot  wbiob  sudden  abate,  anon  artart 
Th*  blood  of  all  my  l>ody  to  my  heart. 
And  though  I  stood  abaait  for  a  lite, 
No  wonder  was;  fiir  whyf  my  wittis  all 
Were  so  o'eroome  with  pieaaanoe  and  delight^ 
Only  throu^  letting  of  my  ^en  fkll — 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall 
Fur  ever  of  free  will,  for  of  menao* 
There  waa  no  token  in  her  sweete  face 
WltlT^on,  Lent  didtt  Hou  Mrny  nul 

Whtrt  if  now  On  Itndtr  glanet — 
Wktn  On  mtaiUlig  laokt  onct  lannktd 
Bv  Ou  riorfc-wRt  UaU  V*  /VxHNsf— Line*  161-1. 
There  appean  to  be  no  doubt  that  Prinoa  Charles  waa  deeply 
stiaohed  to  one  of  the  prinoessea  of  the  roynl  family  of  France. 
In  th*  intereitlng  collection  called  JacobCU  Utnuiri,  compiled 
by  Kr.  Chambers  fW>m  the  Tolumlnoua  USS.  of  Bishop  Forbea, 
we  find  the  following  passage  from  the  narrative  of  Donald 
Haoleod,  who  acted  as  a  guide  to  the  wanderer  whilst  travetsing 
th*  ilebridea :— '  When  Donald  was  asked,  It  ever  the  Prinoe 
used  to  gire  any  particular  toast,  when  they  were  taking  a  oup 
uf  oold  water,  or  the  like  ;  he  said  that  the  Prino*  very  often 
drsnk  to  the  Blaok  Eye— by  which,  (aid  Donald,  he  meant  the 
■eoond  daughter  of  Pruioe,  and  I  never  heard  him  nsnM  any 
particular  health  but  that  atone.  When  he  spoke  of  that  lady 
— whioh  he  did  frequently — be  appoarod  to  ba  ntors  than 
ordinarily  well  pleased.' 

■  Wheroat]  Where  as  IU0 ',  IMS* 
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TuR  '  ^otle  Locheill '  maj  be  coiuidered  u  the  pattern 
of  a  Uigbland  Cbie£  Othen  who  joined'  the  inBurreotioo 
mar  have  been  actuated  b^  motive*  of  penonal  ambition, 
and  bj  a  deure  for  aggrauduement ;  but  no  auch  ohai^  can 
be  made  against  the  generous  and  devoted  Cameron.  Ue 
wai,  ai  we  have  alreadj  seen,  the  fint  who  attempted  to 
diMuade  the  Prince  from  embarking  in  an  entorpriie  which 
he  cenacientiouilj  believed  to  be  desperate ;  but,  having  failed 
in  doing  to,  be  nohlj  stood  firm  to  the  cause  which  fail 
conscience  vindicated  as  jnet,  and  cheerfully  imperilled  his 
life,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune,  for  the  sake '  of  his  master. 
There  was  no  one,  even  among  those  who  espoused  the  other 
side,  in  Scotland,  who  did  not  commiserate  the  misfoTlnnei 
of  this  trnl;  ezoetleat  man,  whose  homanit;  was  not  lees 
oonspicuoaa  than  his  valour  throughout  the  civil  war,  and 
who  died  in  exile  of  a  broken  heart. 

Perhaps  the  best  tjpe  of  the  Lowland  Cavalier  of  that  ' 

Griod  may  be  foand  u  the  person  of  Alexander  Forbes, 
rd  Pitsligo,  a  nobleman  whose  conscientioos  views  impelled 
him  to  take  a  different  side  from  that  adopted  by  the  greater 
part  of  his  honie  and  name.  Lord  Forbea,  the  head  of  this 
very  anoieut  and  honourable  family,  was  one  of  the  first 
Scottish  noblemen  who  declared  for  King  William.  Lord 
Pilaligo,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  ■  been  educated  abroad, 
and  wJy  introduced  to  the  circle  at  SL  Oermains,  conceived 
a  deep  personal  attachment  to  the  members  of  the  exiled 
line.  He  was  anything  bat  an  enthasJast,  at  his  philo- 
sophical and  religious  writings,  well  worthy  of  a  perusal, 
wUl  show.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Fdnelon,  and 
tbronghout  his  whole  lif^  was  remarkable  rather  for  his 
piety  and  virtue  than  for  keennese  in  political  dispnte. 

After  his  tetQm  from  France,  Lord  Ktsligo  took  nia  seat  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  his  parliamentair  career  has 
thns  been  characterised  by  a  former  writer.'  '  Here  it  is  no 
discredit  either  to  bis  head  or  heart  to  say,  that,  obliged  to 
become  a  member  of  one  of  the  contending  factions  of  the 
time,  he  adopted  that  which  had  for  its  object  the  in- 
dependence or  Scotland,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  race 
of  monarchs.  The  advantages  which  were  in  fntnre  to  arise 
from  the  great  measore  of  a  national  union  were  so  hidden 
by  the  mists  of  nngndice,  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if 
Lord  Hteligo^  Ukc  many  a  high-spirited  man,  saw  nothing 
but  di^prace  in  a  mtsasure  forced  on  by  such  corrupt  means, 

■joiMd]  beaded  iHt)',  IMS'  ■  for  the  sake]  st  the  bid- 
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uidckllingin  itacoinmenoeineiitforBach  mortifying  national 
morifices.  The  English  nation,  indeed,  with  a  nairow,  jet  , 
not  annatuml  view  of  their  own  intereit,  took  mch  paina  to 
encumber  and  restrict  the  Scottish  commercial  pririlegei, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  best  part  of  a  century  after  the  ersnt 
that  the  inestimable  fruits  of  the  treaty  liegsn  to  be  felt  and 
known.  This  distant  period  Lotd  Pitsligo  could  not  foresee. 
He  beheld  his  countrymen,  like  the  Israelites  of  yore,  led 
into  the  desert  ;  but  his  merely  human  eye  conid  not  foroKM 
that,  after  Uie  extinction  of  a  whole  nice— aft«r  a  longer 
pilgrimam  than  that  of  the  followers  of  Hobm — theScottixh 
people  should  at  length  arrive  at  that  promised  l^d,  of 
which  the  favourers  of  the  Union  held  forth  so  ray  a  prospect. 

'Looking  npon  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  Act  of  Abiuration,  as  unlawful,  Lord  Pitsligo  retired  to 
his  house  in  the  country,  and  threw  up  attendance  on  Parlia- 
ment. Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  joined  himself  in 
arms  with  a  general  insDrrection  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Jacobites,  beaded  by  his  friend  and  relative  the  Earl  of  Har. 

*Har,  a  veraatile  statesman  and  an  able  intriguer,  had 
consulted  his  ambition  rather  than  hi*  talents  when  ha 
assumed  the  command  of  snch  an  enterprise.  He  sank 
beneath  the  far  superior  ffenius  of  the  Duke  of  Argjle ;  and, 
after  the  nndecisive  Inttle  of  Sheriffmuir,  Uie  confederacy 
which  he  bod  formed,  but  was  unable  to  direct,  dissolved 
like  a  snowball,  and  the  nobles  concerned  in  it  were  fain  to 
fly  Abroad.  This  exile  was  Lord  PitsliRO's  fate  for  five  or  six 
yean.  Part  of  the  time  he  spent  at  the  Court,  if  it  can  be 
called  so,  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  where  existed 
all  the  petty  fends,  chicaneiy,  and  crooked  intrigaes  whioh 
snbiist  in  a  real  icene  of  the  same  character,  althongh  the 
oltject*  of  the  ambition  which  prompts  saob  aota  had  no 
eziit«nce.  lien  seemed  to  play  at  being  courtiers  in  that 
iUusoiy  Court,  as  children  play  at  being  soldiers.' 

It  would  appear  that  Lord  Pit»ligo  waa  not  attainted  for 
his  share  in  Mar's  rebellion.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1720,  and  resided  at  his  castle  in  Aberdeenshire,  not  mingling 
in  public  affairs,  bnt  gaining,  tbroiu;h  bis  charity,  kindness, 
and  benevolence,  the  respect  and  af^tion  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  siity-teven  years  of  age  when  Charles  Edward  landed 
inBcotUnd.  Thedistrictinwhicbtheestatesof LordPitsliso 
lay  was  essentially  Jacobite,  and  the  young  cavaliers  only 
waited  for  a  fitting  leader  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause. 
Acoording  to  Mr.  Home,  his  example  was  decisive  of  the 
movement  of  his  ueiffhtioors :  '  So  when  he  who  was  so  wise 
and  prudent  declared  his  pun>ose  of  joining  Charles,  most  of 
the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  fovonred  the 
Pretender's  cause,  pat  tnemselves  under  his  command,  think- 
ing they  could  not  follow  a  better  or  safer  guide  than  Lord 
Fitsligo.'    His  Lordship'a  own  accoont  of  the  motives  wbicb 
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tirged  him  on  ia  peonliar : — '  I  wim  grown  a  little  old,  and 
the  fear  of  ridicule  atock  to  me  pretty  much.  I  have  men- 
tioned the  weightier  contideratione  of^a  famtlj,  which  would 
make  the  cenanre  atill  the  greater,  and  set  the  more  tonguea 


a^ing.  But  we  ar«  puahed  on,  I  know  not  how :  I  thought 
— ~I  weighed— and  I  weighed  again.  If  there  was  any  en- 
tbuiiaam  in  it,  it  wat  of  the  coldeat  kind ;  and  there  waa  m 


little  remorae  when  the  affair  miaoarried,  aa  there  waa 


ugemesa  at  the  beginning.' 

The  writer  whom  1  have  already  quoted  goea  on  to  aay— 
'To  thoBe  frienda  who  recalled  hia  miarortusei  of  1715,  he 
replied  gailj,  "Did  tou  ever  know  me  absent  at  the  second 
d^  of  a  wedding?  meaning,  I  suppose,  that  having  once 
contiacted  an  engagement,  he  did  not  feel  entitled  to  quit  it 
while  the  contest  aobsiBted.  Being  inrited  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  distriot  to  put  himself  i^  their  hwd,  and  having 
anrmonnted  hii  own  deaiiea,  he  had  made  a  &rewell  viait  at 
a  aeighbonr'a  house,  where  a  little  boy,  a  child  of  the  family, 
bron^tontaatool  to  aaaiat  the  old  nobleman  in  remounting 
hia  hone.  "Hj  little  fellow,"  aaid  Lord  Pitsligo,  "thia  ia  the 
•e*erett  rebuke  I  ha*e  yet  received,  for  presuming  to  go  on 
anoh  an  expedition." 

'The  die  waa  however  oaat,  and  Lord  Pitaligo  went  to 
meet  hia  friends  at  the  rendecvons  they  had  appointed  in 
Aberdeen.  They  formed  a  body  of  well-anned  cavalry, 
gentlemen  and  their  servasta,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
men.  When  they  were  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  commence 
the  expedition,  the  venerable  nobleman  their  leader  moved 
to  their  front,  lifted  hia  hat,  and,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
prononnced,  with  a  solemn  voice,  the  awful  appeal, — "  0 
Lord,  Thou  knoweat  that  our  cauae  ia  just  1 "  then  added  the 
■ignal  for  departure—"  March,  gentlemen  I " 

'Lord  Pitaligo,  with  hia  followers,  found  Charlea  at 
Edinburgh,  on  8tii  October  IT4S,  a  few  days  after  the 
Highlanders'  victory  at  Preston.  Their  arriv^  waa  hailed 
with  enthnsiaam,  not  only  on  account  of  the  timely  rein- 
forcementa ',  but  more  eapeciallj  from  the  high  character  of 
theii  leader.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  in  an  animated  and 
eloquent  euloginm  opon  Pitsligo,  atatea  that  nothing  could 
have  fallen  oat  more  fortunately  for  the  Prince  than  hia 
joining  them  did — for  it  seemed  as  if  religion,  virtue,  and 
justice  were  entering  his  camp,  under  the  appearance  of 
this  venerable  old  man ;  and  what  would  have  given  aanction 
to  a  canae  of  the  most  dubious  right,  could  not  foil  to  render 
aaored  Uie  very  beat' 

Although  BO  far  advanced  in  yean,  he  remained  in  arms 
during  the  whole  camwi^,  and  was  treated  with  almost 
filial  tenderneaa  by  the  Prince.    After  CoUoden,  he  became, 
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like  maoj  others*,  k  fogitiTe  and  an  oatlAw;  bnt  he* 
sncceeded,  like  the  Baton  of  Bradwardtne,  in  Soding  a 
•l)e)t«r  Dpon  the  ikirts  of  hia  own  eatate.  Diignised  iw  a 
mendioant,  hia  aecret  wae  faithfallj  kept  bj  the  tenantry ; 
«nd  although  it  wai  more  than  innniaed  by  the  loldien  that 
he  WM  larking  aomewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  thej  nerer 
1  able  to  detect  him.    On  one  occasion  he  acto&Il* 


gnided  a  partf  to  a  cave  on  the  aea-shore,  amidst  the  rongh 
rocks  of  Bucban,  vhere  it  waa  rnmoared  that  he  waa  lyin^ 
in  concealment;  and  on  another,  when  overtaken  by  hu 
aathma,  and  utterly  nnable  to  escape  from  an  approaching 
patrol  of  soldiers,  he  aat  down  by  the  wayside,  ana  acted  hie 
aaenmed  chanwter  so  well,  that  a  ^ood-natared  fellow  not 
only  gave  him  alms,  hat  condoled  with  him  on  the  violence 
of  bis  complaint. 

For  ten  yean  he  remuned  concealed,  bat  in  the  mean 
time  both  title  and  estate  were  forfeited  by  attainder.  His 
last  escape  wae  so  very  remarkable,  that  1  may  be  pardoned 
fbrgivingit  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  nil  Memoirs. 

'  In  March  1756,  and  of  course  long  after  all  apprehension 
of  a  search  had  ceased,  information  having  been  given  to 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fraeerbnrgh  that  Lord  Pitaligo 
waa  at  that  moment  at  the  honse  of  Anohiriea,  it  waa  acted 
upon  with  so  moch  piomptnesi  and  secrecy  that  the  search 
must  have  proved  SDeceMfoI  bnt  for  a  very  aingular  occur- 
rence. Mrs.  Sophia  Donaldson,  a  lady  who  lived  much  with 
the  family,  repeatedly  dreamt,  on  that  particular  night,  that 
the  house  waa  aurronnded  by  soldiers.  Her  mind  became  so 
haunted  with  the  idea,  that  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  waa 
walking  throogh  the  room  in  hopes  of  giving  a  different 
current  to  her  tboughta  before  she  lav  down  again ;  when, 
day  beginning  to  dawn,  she  accidentally  looked  oat  at  the 
window  aa  she  passed  it  in  traversing  the  room,  and  waa 
astonished  at  actnaUy  observing  the  figures  of  soldien 
among  some  trees  near  the  hoase.  So  completely  bad  all 
idea  of  a  search  been  by  that  time  laid  asleep,  that  tli« 
■apposed  the/  had  come  to  steal  poultry— Jacobite  poultry- 
jaras  affording  a  safe  ol^eot  of  pillage  for  the  English 
soldiers  in  Uiose  days.  Mi^  Sophia  was  proceeding  to  ronse 
Uie  servants,  iriten  her  sister  having  awaked,  and  inquiring 
what  was  the  matter,  and  being  told  of  soldien  near  the 
honse,  exclaimed  in  great  alarm,  that  she  feared  they 
wanted  something  more  than  hens.  She  begged  Hi*.  Sophia 
to  look  ODt  at  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  toe  house,  when 
not  only  were  soldiers  seen  in  that  direction,  but  tdso  an 
officer  giving  instructions  bv  ti^al,  and  fi«quently  putting 
hia  fingers  to  hia  lips,  aa  if  enjoining  silence,  "niere  was 
now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rousing  the  family,  and  alt  the 
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huta  that  could  be  made  waa  warcelj  tnffioieDt  to  hnrnr  the 
renenble  nmn  from  hit  bed  into  a  Binall  receea,  behind  the 
wainacot  of  an  adjoining  room,  which  wm  concealed  bj  a 
bed,  in  which  a  Ibot,  Mih  Gordon  of  Tonie,  who  wbi  Uiere 
on  a  mit,  lay,  ben>re  the  toldien  obtained  admiuion,  A 
moit  minute  learch  took  place.  The  room  in  which  Loid 
ntsligo  was  concealed  did  not  eicape.  Miu  Gonlon'i  bed 
waa  carefiilly  examined,  and  ebe  waa  oblif^ed  to  Buffer  the 
rode  (omtinj  of  one  of  the  partj,  by  feeling  ber  chin,  to 
aecettain  Uiat  it  waa  not  a  man  in  a  ladf^s  night-dreaa. 
Before  the  aoldien  bad  finiebed  their  examination  in  thia 
room,  the  confinement  and  anxiet;  inereaaed  Lord  Pitalijfo** 
aathma  eo  mach,  and  hia  breathing  became  ao  lond,  that  it 
coat  Hiaa  Gordon,  lying  in  bed,  much  and  violent  congbing, 
which  the  connterfeited,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bigh 
braatlungt  behind  the  wainscot  from  being  heard.  It  ma; 
bo  eaailj  conceived  what  agon;  ebe  woald  BuEFer,  leet,  by 
overdoing  her  part,  ahe  should  increaae  autpicion,  and  in 
footlead  toadiacorery.  The  rate  waa  fortunately  ancceaafnl. 
On  the  March  through  the  booae  being  given  over,  Lord 
PitaUgo  waa  haatily  Uken  firom  his  confined  situation,  and 
a^n  replaced  in  bed ;  and  as  soon  as  he  waa  able  to  apeak, 
hia  acctutomod  kindness  of  heart  made  him  aay  to  hi* 
•errant— "  James,  go  and  tee  that  these  poor  fellows  get 
some  breakfast,  and  a  drink  of  warm  ale,  for  this  ia  a  cold 
morning ;  they  are  only  doing  their  duty,  and  cannot  bear 
me  any  ill-will. "  When  the  family  were  felicitating  each 
other  on  hia  escape,  he  pteaaantl^  obaerved,— "A  poorpriie, 
had  they  obtained  it— an  old  dying  man  I " ' 

Tbia  waa  the  hut  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  seise  on  tbe  persona  of  any  of  the  anrviving  insurgents, 
niree  yean  before.  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  a  brother  of 
LochedU,  having  eland eatinely  revisited  Scotland,  waa 
arrested,  tried,  and  executed  for  high  treaaon  at  Tyburn. 
The  Government  was  generally  blamed  for  this  act  of 
severity,  which  was  considered  rather  to  have  been  dictated 
by  revenge  than  required  for  the  public  safety.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, probable  that  they  might  have  had  secret  information 
of  certain  negotiations  which  were  still  conducted  in  tbe 
Eighlanda  by  the  agents  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  that  they 
conudered  it  necesaar^ ,  by  one  terrible  example,  to  overawe 
the  inaorrectionaiy  apirit.  This  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
real  motive  of  an  execution  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  polli^^d ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Pitaligo,  it  is  qnlte 
possible  that  the  seal  of  a  partisan  may  have  led  him  to 
Mie  a  step  which  vrould  not  nave  been  approved  of  by  tbe 
Uinistry,  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  and  after  lo 
many  scenes  of  judicial  bloodshed,  tbe  nation  would  have 
turned  in  disgast  from  the  spectacle  of  an  old  man,  whose 
pritoto  life  was  not  only  blameless,  bnt  exemplary,  dragged 
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to  the  acaffold,  and  forced  to  laj  down  hu  head  in  expiation 
of  a  doubtftal  ciime;  and  thii  view  derivea  oorrobomtion 
from  the  fact  that,  ahortlj  afterwards,  Lord  Pitaligo  wai 
tacitlj  permitted  to  retara  to  the  society  of  bii  fiiendi, 
withoot  further  notice  or  persecution. 

Dr.  King,  the  Principal  of  St.  Mai7'i  Hall,  Oxford,  hai 
borne  the  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  IiOrd 
Fitali^ : — '  Whoever  is  so  happy,  either  from  hii  natnral 
disposition,  or  his  good  jud^ent,  oonstantlj  to  obeerre 
St.  Panl'e  precept,  "to  speak  evil  of  no  one,"  will  certainly 
ao^oiro  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  oommanity  of 
whioh  he  is  a  member.  But  such  a  man  is  the  ram  avi»  in 
Urrit;  and,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  I  hare  known  only 
one  person  to  whom  I  can  with  tnith  assign  this  character. 
The  peraon  I  mean  is  the  present  Lord  Pitsligo  of  Scotland. 
I  not  only  nerer  heaid  this  gentleman  q)eak  an  ill  woid  of 
any  man  living,  but  I  always  obserred  him  ready  to  defend 
any  other  petaon  who  was  iu  ipoken  of  in  hit  company.  If 
the  person  accused  were  of  oil  aoquaintanoe,  my  Lord 
Pitsligo  would  always  find  something  good  to  say  of  him  ae 
a  ooQnt«rpoise.  If  he  were  a  stranger,  and  quite  nnknown 
to  him,  my  Lord  would  urge  in  hu  defence  the  ^neral 
oormption  of  manners,  and  the  frailties  and  inflrmitiei  of 
hnman  nature. 

'  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  eicellent  man,  who,  besides, 
is  a  polite  BcholKr,  and  has  many  other  great  and  good 
qualities,  should  be  nniv ereally  admired  and  beloved — inso- 
maoh,  that  I  pennade  myself  he  has  not  one  enemy  in  the 
woild.  At  leact,  to  this  general  esteem  and  affection  for 
his  person,  his  preserration  must  be  owing;  for  since  his 
attainder,  he  has  never  removed  far  from  his  own  hoose, 
protected  by  men  of  differeiit  principles,  and  unsought  for 
and  unmolested  by  Government.'  To  which  ealogy  it  might 
be  added,  by  those  who  have  the  good  fortnne  to  know  his 
representatives,  that  the  virtues  here  acknowledged  seem 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Pitsligo. 

The  venerable  old  nobleman  was  permitted  to  nmain 
withont  molestation  at  the  residence  of  his  ton,  during  the 
latter  years  of  an  existence  protracted  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  human  life.  And  so,  save  the  author  of  Ids  Memoirs, '  In 
this  happy  frame  of  mind,— calm  and  full  of  hope,— the 
saintly  man  continued  to  the  lost,  with  hia  reason  unclouded, 
able  to  study  hia  favourite  volume,  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
friendship,  and  delighting  in  the  consolauons  sf  religion, 
till  be  gently ."  fell  asleep  in  Jcbub  ".  He  died  on  the  2fBt  of 
December  1762,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  to 
hii  surviving  friends  the  recollection  of  the  miafortoaes 
which  had  accompanied  him  through  hia  long  life  was  pwn- 
in  the  elonng  scene  of  hia  mortal 
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a  ftniiger.  now  tliejiroprietor  of  his  andent  iuheritanoe  br 
pQiohaae  from  the  Crown,  for  penniMion  to  Uj  hit  hihei  ■ 
honoured  remaina  in  the  vault  which  contained  the  aihea  of 
hii  t»,initj  for  man;  generatioDB.' 

Such  a  oharacter  as  this  is  well  worthy  of  temembrance, 
and  Lord  Pititigo  has  jmt  title  to  be  called  the  last  of  the 
old  Scottish  eavaliet*.  I  trust  that,  in  adaptincr  the  words 
of  tks  following  little  ballad  to  a  well-known  English  air, 
1  ha*0  committed  no  unpardonable  larceny. 


THE  OLD  SCOTTTISH  CAVALIER 

[BaeJnetoO'M  Magatiii;  Augnst  I8U  ■]  • 

Gom  listen  to  another  song, 

Should  make  your  heart  beat  Ugh, 
Bring  crimson  to  your  forehead, 

And  the  lustre  to  your  eye;— 
It  is  a  soDK  of  olden  time. 

Of  days  long  since  gone  by. 
And  of  a  Baron  stout  tod  bold 

As  e'er  wore  sword  on  thigb  I 
Like  a  brave  old  Scottish  cavalier, 
All  of  the  olden  time  I 


He  kept  his  castle  in  the  north, 


Had  ever  ceased  to  prar 
For  the  Boyal  race  they  loved  so  well, 
Though  exiled  faraway 


Amons  the  loyal  gentlemen 
Ana  chiefs  of  andent  names, 

'  ngjWMsMrvitMtfMdfdMdifipaar  Ai 'BbohMOd'. 

1  C«ms  listen  to  snothar]  I'll  sing  yon  a  u»w  'SUiclnacod' 
X  Should]  that  should  'Blcu]aa>e4*  (whne  Mub  itania  Is 
printed  as  At*  long  lines). 
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Who  svore  to  fight  or  fait  benmth 

The  standard  of  Eina  James, 
And  died  at  Killiecraniue  Pass, 
With  the  glory  of  the  Qnemes  ; 
Lilce  a  true  old  Scottish  cavalier 
All  of  the  olden  timel  i 


■He  nerer  owned  the  foreign  rule, 

No  master  he  obeyed, 
But  kept  his  clan  in  peace  at  home, 

From  forav  and  from  raid; 
Aiid  when  thev  asked  him  for  hia  oath. 

He  touched  his  glittering  blade. 
And  pointed  to  his  bonnef  blue. 

That  bore  the  white  cockade : 
Like  a  leal  old  Scottish  cavalier. 
All  of  the  olden  time  t 


At  length  the  news  ran  through  the  land- 
Tux  Frincs  had  come  again  I 

That  night  the  fiery  croee  was  sped 
O'er  mountain  and  through  jjen ; 

And  our  old  Baron  rose  in  might. 
Like  a  lion  from  his  den. 

And  rode  away  across  the  hills 
To  Charlie  and  his  men. 
With  the  valiant  Scottish  cavaliers, 
All  of  the  olden  time  t 


He  was  the  first  that  bent  the  knee 

When  the  STAimAJtn  waved  abroad, 
He  was  the  first  that  chaned  the  foe 

On  Preston's  bloody  socT ; 
And  ever,  in  the  van  <^  ft^t, 

The  foremost  still  he  tr^, 
Until  on  bleak  CuUoden's  heath. 

He  jNve  his  soul  to  Ood, 


Oh  1  never  shall  we  know  again 
A  heart  so  stout  and  true— 

The  olden  times  have  passed  away, 
And  weary  are  the  new : 
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The  fair  White  Boso  bat  &ded 

IVom  the  R&rden  where  it  grew. 
And  DO  fond  tears  save  those  of  heaven. 
The  elorious  bed  bedew 
Of  the  last  old  Scottish  cavalier, 
All  of  the  olden  time  I  ?* 

67  Mte]  but '  Blaekiami 
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Placi  me  onc«  more,  my  dau^ter,  where  the  mm 

Hay  shine  apon  my  old  and  tune-wom  head, 

For  the  last  time,  perchance^    Ut  nee  ia  nin ; 

And  Boon  amidst  the  ever«iknt  dead 

I  muat  repo8&  it  may  be,  half  foisot 

Yes  I  I  have  broke  the  hard  and  bitter  bread 

For  many  a  year^  with  thoee  who  trembled  not 

To  buckM  on  their  armour  for  the  fight, 

And  Bet  themselTee  'against  the  tyrant's  lot ; 

And  I  hare  never  bowed  me  to  nia  mig^t,  to 

Nor  knelt  before  him— for  I  bear  within 

Hy  heart  the  stemeBt  oonBciouanees  of  rigiit, 

And  that  perpetual  hate  of  gilded  un 

Which  nuule  me  what  I  am ;  and  though  the  atain 

Of  poverty  be  on  me,  yet  I  win 

Hore  honour  by  it  than  the  blinded  train 

Who  bug  their  willing  servitude,  and  bow 

Unto  the  weakest  ana  the  most  profane. 

Therefore,  with  unencumbered  soul  I  go 

Before  the  footstool  of  my  Maker,  where  ao 

I  hope  to  stand  as  ondewtsed  as  now  I 

Child  I  is  the  san  abroad  ?    I  feel  my  hair 
Borne  up  and  wafted  by  the  gentle  wmd, 
I  feel  the  odours  that  perfume  the  air, 
And  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  behind. 
Within  my  heart  I  mcture  them,  and  then 
I  almost  can  forget  that  I  am  blind, 
And  old,  and  ha&d  by  my  fellow-men. 
Tet  would  I  bin  once  more  behold  the  grace 
Of  nature  et«  I  die,  and  gate  afiaia  jo 

U^Kin  her  living  and  rejoicing  uoe — 
Fain  would  I  see  thy  countenance,  my  child, 
My  eomforter  1    I  feel  thy  dear  embrace— 
I  hear  thy  voice,  so  musioal  and  mild, 
The  patient  sole  interpreter,  by  whom 
So  many  years  of  sadness  are  oeguiled ; 
For  it  hatn  made  my  small  and  scanty  room 
Peopled  vrith  glowing  visionB  of  the  past. 
But  I  will  calmly  braid  me  to  my  doom, 
And  wait  the  hour  whioh  is  ^tpmaohing  &8t,  to 
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When  triple  IJf^t  ah&U  stream  upon  mine  tiyeB, 

And  beAven  itmlf  be  opened  np  ftt  laat 

To  him  who  dared  foretell  its  mysteries. 

I  have  had  visionfl  in  this  drear  eclipse 

Of  outward  consdousnesa,  and  clomb  the  akiea, 

Strivine  to  utter  with  my  earthly  lips 

What  uie  diviner  soul  had  half  divined, 

Eron  as  the  Baint  in  his  Apocalypse 

Who  saw  the  inmost  glory,  where  enshrined 

Sat  He  who  Eidiioned  glory.    This  hath  dnveti 

All  outward  strife  and  nunult  fix>m  my  mind. 

And  humbled  me,  until  I  have  forgiven 

Uy  bitter  enemies,  uid  only  seek 

To  find  the  strught  and  narrow  path  to  heaven. 

Tet  I  am  weak— oh  I  how  entir^  weak, 
For  one  who  may  not  love  nor  suffer  morel 
Sometimes  unbidden  teats  wiU  wet  my  cheek, 
And  my  heart  bound  as  keenly  as  of  yore, 
Kesponsjve  to  a  voice,  now  hushed  to  rest. 
Which  made  the  beautiful  Italian  shore. 
In  all  its  pomp  of  summer  vineyards  drest, 
An  Eden  and  a  Paradise  to  me. 
Do  the  sweet  breezes  from  the  balmy  west 
Still  murmur  through  thy  groves,  Farthenope, 
In  search  of  odours  from  the  orange  bowers  ? 
Still,  on  tiiy  slopes  of  verdure,  does  the  bee 
OuU  her  rare  honey  from  the  virgin  flowers? 
And  Philomel  her  plaintive  chant  prolong 
'Neath  akiea  more  ulm  and  more  serene  than  ours, 
Making  the  snmmer  one  perpetual  song? 
Art  thou  the  same  as  when  m  manhood's  pride 
I  walked  in  joy  thy  grassy  meads  among, 
With  that  fiur  youfhKil  vision  by  my  aide. 
In  whose  bright  ^es  I  looked — and  not  in  vidn  ? 

0  my  adorfed  angel  1  0  my  bride  t 

Deapte  of  years,  and  woe,  and  want,  and  pain, 
Uy  soul  yearns  back  towards  thee,  and  I  seem 
To  wander  with  thee,  hand  in  band,  again. 
By  the  bright  margin  of  that  flowing  stream. 

1  near  agam  thy  voice,  more  silver>eweet 
Than  &neied  mnsia  Seating  in  -  -* 

'  im  aur  1 


Posseaa  my  b^g  j  trtan  tMX  t  neet 
The  waving  of  tiay  garments  in  the  klads, 
And  the  Ught  rustling  of  thy  fiurr  ^at— 
What  time  as  ime  half  eager,  half  afraid. 
Love's  burning  secret  folt^ed  on  my  tongue. 
And  tremuloDB  looks  and  brokm  words  betrayed 

•1  In]  With 
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Gftve  up  an  ftngd  beautiful  and  young. 
Spotless  and  pure  aa  enow  when  &eebly  driTen ; 
A  bri^t  Aurora  for  the  atoirv  sphere 
'Where  all  is  lore,  and  even  life  forgiven. 
Bride  of  immortal  beauty — ever  dear  I 
Doat  thou  await  me  in  toy  bkst  abode  I 
While  I,  Tithonus^like,  must  linger  here, 
And  count  each  step  along  the  rugged  road ; 
A  phantom,  tottering  to  a  long-made  grave. 
And  eager  to  lay  down  my  weary  loadl 


Ta'en  from  its  eoral  bed  beneath  the  wave^ 

Which,  unfo^tM  of  the  ooean'a  swell, 

Retains  within  its  mystic  um  the  himi 

Heard  in  the  sM-grots  where  the  Nereids  dwell— 

Old  thoughts  atilThaunt  me— unawares  they  come 

Between  me  and  my  rest,  nor  can  I  make 

Those  ag^  vintors  of  sorrow  dumb, 

Ob,  yet  awhile,  my  feeble  soul,  awake  I 

Nor  wander  back  with  sullen  steps  again  i  1 1 

For  nmther  pleasant  pastime  canst  thou  take 

In  such  a  journey,  nor  endure  the  pain. 

The  phantoms  of  the  past  are  dead  for  thee ; 

So  let  them  ever  uninvoked  remain, 

And  be  thou  calm,  till  death  shall  set  thee  free^ 

Thy  flowers  of  hnae  expanded  long-  ago. 

Long  since  their  blossoms  withered  on  the  tree  i 

No  seoond  spring  can  come  to  make  them  blow, 

But  in  the  silent  winter  of  the  grave 

They  lie  with  blighted  love  and  buried  woe.  ii 

I  did  hot  waste  the  gifts  which  nature  gave. 
Nor  slothful  lay  in  the  Ciroean  bower ; 
Nor  did  I  yield  myeelf  the  willing  slave 
Of  lust  for  pride,  tor  riches,  or  for  power. 
Not  in  my  Deori  a  nobler  spirit  dwelt; 
For  constant  was  my  fiuth  m  manhood's  dower  i 
Han-made  in  God's  own  image— and  I  felt 
How  of  our  own  accord  we  courted  shame, 
Until  to  idols  like  ourselves  we  knelt, 
And  so  renounced  the  great  and  glorious  claim       ij 
Of  freedom,  our  immoml  heritage. 
I  saw  how  bigotry,  with  spiteful  aim, 
8mot«  at  the  searching  eyesight  of  the  sage ; 
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And  oast  delusion  on  the  Htored  pag«. 
80,  as  a  cb&mpion,  even  in  early  youth 
I  yngeA  my  Mttle  with  a  purpose  keen ; 
Nor  feared  the  hand  of  terror,  nor  the  tooth 
Of  serpent  jealousy.    And  I  have  been 
With  starry  Qalileo  in  his  oell—  .  no 

That  wise  mssician  with  the  brow  serene. 
Wfao  fathomed  nooe ;  and  I  have  seen  him  tell 
The  wonders  of  the  planetary  sphere. 
And  trace  the  rampu:ts  of  heaven's  citadel 
On  the  cold  flaeetones  of  his  dungeon  drear. 
And  I  have  w&Iked  with  Hampden  and  with  Vane-- 
Names  once  so  gracious  to  an  Knglish  ear- 
In  days  that  never  may  retuin  again. 
My  voice,  though  not  the  loudee^  hath  been  heard 
whenever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  pain,  150 

And  the  faint  effort  of  the  humble  bard 
Hath  roused  up  thousands  from  their  lethargy. 
To  speak  in  words  of  thunder.    What  reward 
Was  mine,  of  theirs?    It  matters  not :  for  I 
Am  but  a  leaf  cast  on  the  whirling  tide, 
Without  a  hope  or  wish,  except  to  die. 
But  truth,  asserted  once,  must  still  abide, 
Unf[uenebable,  as  are  those  fiery  springs 
Which  day  and  night  gush  from  the  mountain-side. 
Perpetual  meteors  girt  with  lambent  wings,  i6« 

Which  the  wild  tempest  tosses  to  and  fro, 
But  cannot  conquer  with  the  force  it  brings. 

Tet  I,  who  ever  felt  another's  woe 
More  keenly  than  my  own  untold  distress ; 
I,  who  have  battled  with  the  common  foe. 
And  broke  for  years  the  bread  of  bitterness ; 
Who  never  yet  abandoned  or  betrayed 
The  trust  vouclisafed  me,  nor  have  ceased  to  bless, 
Ain  left  alone  to  wither  in  the  shade, 
A  weak  old  man,  deserted  by  his  kind—  i7« 

Whom  none  will  comfort  in  his  age,  nor  aid! 

Oh,  let  me  not  remne  I    A  quiet  mind, 
ConsdouB  and  upright,  needs  no  other  nay ; 
Nor  can  I  grieve  for  what  I  leave  behind, 
In  the  rich  promise  of  eternal  day. 
Henceforth  to  me  the  world  is  dead  and  gonsy 
Its  Uioms  unfelt,  its  roeee  cast  away; 
And  the  old  pilgrim,  weary  and  alone, 
Bowed  down  with  tnvel,  at  his  Mastn's  gate 
Now  sits,  his  task  of  life-long  labour  done,  iSc 
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Thankful  fw  net,  ftUhoug^i  it  comes  so  1at«, 
AfW  sore  journey  throuih  this  world  of  sua. 
In  hope,  and  prttyer,  ana  wistfulness  to  wait, 
Until  the  door  snail  ope  and  let  ^I'n'  in. 


HERMOTIUUS 

f  BtaefeuvMr*  mga^Kt,  HoTember  18S9] 

HSBHOTIKUB,  the  hero  of  thii  ballad,  wu  a  philoMpher, 
or  nther  a  prophet,  of  ClaKomenn,  who  ponewed  the 
faonltj,  now  claimed  b;  the  atumal-mBenetista,  of  eSectiag 
a  ToloDtiu;  wpatatioa  between  hia  tool  and  bodj ;  for  the 
tbrmec  oonid  wander  to  anj  part  of  the  nmverae,  and  even 
hold  isterconrte  with  BnpernatDral  bein^  whilit  the  lenie- 
len  frame  remained  at  home.  HeTmotunui,  howerer,  wu 
not  inieiwible  to  the  risk  attendant  apon  this  dinuion; 
■ince,  before  attempting  anj  of  these  aSrial  flights,  he  took 
the  preeaotion  to  warn  liis  wife,  lest,  ere '  the  reWn  of  hii 
sonl,  the  bod;  should  be  rendered  an  unfit  or  oteless  reeop- 
taola.  This  accident,  which  he  so  mach  dreaded,  at  lengu 
ocoatred;  for  the  ladr,  wearied  oot  hj  a  ■nocewon  of 
tranoei,  eaoh  of  longer  duration  tiian  the  preceding,  one  da; 
committed  bis  hodj  to  the  flames,  and  thus  effeotoallj  put 
a  stop  to  mah  anconnobial  conduct.  He  receired  <finne 
honouca  at  Clasomenn,  but  must  nevertheless  remain  ae  a 
terrible  example  and  waraing  to  all  husbands  who  can; 
their  ecientiflc  or  spiritual  pnrsnita  so  br  ae  to  neglect  their 
duly  to  their  wives. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Eermotimus  is  not  the  onlj 
person  (putting  the  disciples  of  Hesmer  and  Dupotet  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question)  who  has  ^ossened  this  miroooloni 
Kwer.  Another  and  much  later  instance  is  reootded  bj 
.  George  Cberne,  in  his  work  entitled  THt  EnflM  Malady, 
«ra  Treaiitt  tm'  JKuxoiu  DiMOtu,  ae  havinff  come  under  bis 
own  ohserration ;  and  aa  this  oaae  is  ezaot^  similar  to  Uiat 
of  the  Prophet,  it  ma;  amnae  the  reader  to  see  how  far  an 
ancient  fU>le  ma;  be  illustrated,  and  in  part  explained,  b; 
the  reoordi  of  modem  science.  Dr.  Chevne's  patient  vat 
prohabl;  cataleptic;  but  the  worth;  pfa;ncian  mnit  be 
allowed  to  tell  nis  own  stor;  :— 

'  Colonel  Townsbend,  a  genueman  of  honour  and  intesrit;, 
had  for  man;  ;ean  been  afflicted  with  a  nephritic  compUnt. 
His  illness  increasing,  and  his  strength  decajriDg,  he  came 
from  Bristol  to  Bath  in  a  litter,  in  autumn,  and  la;  at  the 
BeU  Inn.    Dr.  Bajnard  and  I  were  called  to  him,  and 
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kttended  him  twice  Hrdaj ;  but  hii  Tomitiagi  oontiniiiiig  11111 
iiii  niwnt  and  obBticnte  againat  all  nmeoiei,  m  dei^iired 
of  hii  recoTei^.  While  he  waa  in  thii  condition,  he  eent  for 
n  one  mocning:  we  waited  on  him  with  Mr.  Skrine  his 
Bj>otheoai7.  We  foond  bii  tenwa  clear,  and  his  mind  Mlm ; 
hi*  nune  and  teveral  lerTMita  were  aboat  him.  He  told  tu 
he  had  uat  for  n*  to  give  bim  an  account  of  an  odd  lenntion 
he  had  for  eome  time  ohBerred  and  Mt  in  himielf ;  which 
was,  that,  by  componng  himwlf,  k«  «ohU  di*  or  mepir*  «*h«» 
'  Md;  and  j^et  by  an  effort,  or  somehow,  he  conld  oome 
aeain,  which  he  had  sometime*  tried  before  he  *ent 
We  heard  this  with  lurprise :  bat,  a*  it  was  not  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  common  principles,  we  conld  hardlj 
believe  the  &ct  a*  he  related  it,  mnch  le«*  gire  an^  aoconnt 
of  it,  nnle**  be  ihoold  please  to  make  the  experiment  before 
0*,  which  we  were  nnwiUine  he  ihonld  do,  lest,  in  his  weak 
condition,  he  might  cany  it  too  far.  He  oontinaed  to  talk 
vei7  diidinctly  and  ionaiblT  above  a  quarter  of  an  honr  about 
thi*  nirpri*ing  tenaUion,  and  insisted  *o  moch  on  oor  seeing 
the  tritJ  made,  that  we  were  at  laat  forced  to  complr.  We 
all  three  fUt  his  i>alie  first— it  wa*  distinct,  thonsh  small 
and  thready,  and  hi*  heart  bad  it*  ntoal  beating.  He  com- 
posed, himself  on  hi*  backhand  lay  in  a  ttill  posture  for  some 
time :  while  I  held  his  right  hand.  Dr.  Baynard  laid  hi* 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking^laa* 
to  his  month,  I  mund  his  pnUe  sink  gtadoallj,  till  at  uist  I 
could  not  find  an;  bj  the  most  exact  and  nice  tonob.  Dr. 
B*7nard  conld  not  feel  the  least  motion  in  hi*  faeut,  nor 
Hr.  Skrine  the  least  soil  of  breath  on  the  bright  mirror  be 
held  to  his  mouth ;  then  each  of  us  by  turn*  eiamined  hi* 
arm,  heart,  and  breath,  bat  ooald  not,  by  the  nioMt  eorutiny, 
discover  the  least  a^ptom  of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a 
long  time  aboot  Uu*  odd  appeanmoe  aa  well  a*  we  conld, 
and  all  of  as  jndnng  it  inex^icable  and  anaeoonntabte ; 
and,  finding  he  Btm  continned  in  that  conditios,  we  began 
lo  condode  that  he  had  indeed  carried  Uie  experiment  too 
Ua;  and  at  last  were  satisfied  he  was  actual^  dead,  and 
werejoatreadyto  leave  him.  Thi*  oontinaed  Moot  half  an 
hour.  A*  we  were  going  away,  we  obeerred  some  motion 
abont  the  body;  and.  npon  examination,  found  his  palsa 
and  Uie  motion  of  his  heart  gradnallrretaming.  He  began 
to  bra^he  gently  and  apeak  softly.  We  were  all  •*toniabed 
to  the  laat  degree  ttt  ui*  onezpeeted  change;  and,  lAer 
■ome  fhrther  conversation  with  nim,  and  amonv  oonelvea, 
went  away  fnlly  aatiafled  aa  to  all  the  porticatar*  of  thi* 
fact,  bnt  oonfonnded  and  pnssled,  and  not  able  to  form  any 
rational  •oheme  that  might  acoonnt  for  it' ' 
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'WtLT  not  lay  thoa  down  in  quiet  slumber? 

Weary  doet  thou  eeem,  and  ill  at  rest ; 
Slew  will  bring  thee  dreams  in  stany  number— 
Ijk  him  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  guest. 
Midnight  now  is  past — 
Husband  I  come  at  laat— 
Lay  thy  throUbing  head  upon  my  breast* 
n 
'Weary  am  I,  but  my  aoul  is  waking; 
Fain  I'd  lay  me  gently  by  thy  side^ 
But  my  spirit  then,  its  nome  forsaking;  lo 

Thro  the  realms  of  space  would  wander  wide — 
Every  thing  forgot. 
What  would  be  thy  lot, 
If  I  came  not  back  to  'thee,  my  bride  I 
m 
'HuBtc,  Uka  the  lute  of  young  Apollo, 
Vibrates  even  now  within  mine  ear; 
Soft  and  silTor  voices  bid  me  follow- 
Yet  my  soul  is  dull  and  will  not  hear. 
Waking  it  will  stay ; 

Let  me  watch  till  day —  to 

Faintar  will  they  come  and  disappear.' 


'Speak  not  thus  to  me,  my  own— my  dearest! 

Theee  are  but  the  pbiuitonu  of  ttiy  brain ; 
Nothing  oan  befall  thee  which  thou  feareat. 
Thou  shalt  wake  to  love  and  life  again. 
Were  thy  sleep  thy  last, 
Z  would  nold  thee  &et— 
Thou  shouldst  strive  againat  me  but  in  vain. 

S«  Orf  llMp]  thU  ileep  <  maektoood ',  18*0  >      S7  would]  iIiiHild 


Qo«the,  Ib  the  oompoaitioa  of  that  beaatlfU  po«m  'The  Bridt 
of  Oorinth ',  It  aarer  md  b«oom«  *  feTonrito  metre  irith  oiir 
poeto,  on  aooonnt  of  tho  paueltj  of  drnil*  rhfmtt  in  our  tangtug*, 
or  at  IsMt  of  Buah  doubla  rhTinea  m  oan  be  vaad  without 
exdting  ludiarooB  MMoiatlona.  Still  It  li  wall  worth  a  trUI; 
and  auy  Genruu)  Mholar  wUling  t«  oany  tbaospaiimeat  ftuther. 
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*Eroe  will  protect  us,  and  will  hoverj 

Guardian-like,  above  thee  all  the  night,  3' 

Jealoofl  of  thee,  as  of  Borne  fond  lover 
Chiding  back  the  rosy-fingered  light — 
He  will  be  thine  &id  : 
Canst  thou  feel  afraid 
When  bis  torch  above  us  bumeth  bri^t? 

VI 

'Lol  the  cressets  of  the  night  are  waning, 

Old  Orion  hastens  from  the  eky ; 
Only  thou  of  all  things  art  remaining 
Unrefreshed  l^  slumber- thou  and  1. 

Sound  and  sense  are  still,  4' 

Even  the  distant  rill 
Murmurs  fainter  now,  and  languidly. 

VII 

'Come  and  reet  thee,  husband  I'- and  no  longer 

Could  the  young  man  that  fond  call  reost : 
Vainly  was  he  warned,  for  love  was  stronger— 
Warmly  did  he  press  her  to  his  breast- 
Warmly  met  she  his ; 
Kiss  succeeded  kiss, 
TiU  their  eyelids  dosed,  with  sleep  opprsBsed. 

vin 
Soon  Aurora  left  her  early  pillow,  s< 

And  the  heavens  grew  rosy-rich  and  rare ; 
Lauded  the  dewy  jilain  ami  glassy  billow, 
For  the  Oolden  Cfod  himself  was  there; 
And  the  vwour«creen 
Rose  the  huls  between, 
Steaming  up,  like  incense,  in  the  air. 

a. 
O'er  her  husband  sat  lone  bending— 
Uarble-hke  and  marble-hued  he  uy ; 
Underneath  her  raven  loeks  desoendmg. 
Paler  seemed  Ms  Eaoe  and  ashen  grey ;  << 

And  BO  white  his  brow. 
White  and  cold  as  snow— 
'Husband !— Qodsl  his  soul  hath  passed  away  I 

to  neommuidsd  to  trjr  hl(  powen  upon  ChMthe'a  ballad,  whl«h 

*■ ' 1»  7**  aanimed  a  rery  differaat  »'-  — -  '- ' — 

Uemblo  of  tr*)uUtion.    [See  belov 
as  hto]  iUi '  btaokwood ',  leiO  t 
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X 

Badse  ye  up  the  rale  with  sjoomy  shadow- 
Heap  it  with  the  moumral  ojTOen-bough  I — 
And  they  raised  the  pile  upon  toe  meadow, 
And  they  heaped  the  mouruAil  oypreea  too ; 
And  they  laid  the  dead 
On  his  funeral  hed, 
And  they  kindled  np  the  flames  below. 


>  the  mourner  did  that  night  appear  I 
Peace  nor  rest  it  brought,  but  sorrow  only,  > 
Vain  repinings  and  unwonted  fear. 
Diimy  burned  the  lamp — 
Chill  the  air  and  damp— 
And  the  winds  without  were  moaning  drear, 
xn 
Hush  I  a  voice  in  solemn  whispers  speaking, 

Breaks  within  the  twilight  of  the  room ; 
And  lone,  loud  and  wild&  shrieking,  Bt 

Starts  and  gazes  tiirougn  the  ghastly  gloom. 
Kothing  sees  she  ttiere — 
All  is  emp^  air. 
All  ia  empty  as  a  rifled  tomb, 
xiu 
Onoe  again  the  Trace  bedde  her  sounded, 

Low,  and  &int,  and  solemn  was  its  tone— 
'Nor  DT  form  nor  shade  am  I  surrounded, 
Fleemy  hraoe  and  dwelling  have  I  n<Hte. 
Hey  are  passed  sway- 
Woe  is  me  I  ix>-iiy  9< 
Hath  robbed  me  of  myself,  and  made  me  lone, 

XIV 

'Vain^  were  the  words  of  parting  spoken ; 

Evermore  must  Charon  tmn  from  me. 
Still  my  thread  of  life  remains  unbroken. 

And  unbroken  ever  it  must  be ; 

Zt  'Bladaeood',  IStB*,  ami  1849*,  km*  SW)  additional  •tana 
MwMn  X  and  XI  otou  .■ 

SwifUj  roM  they,  and  the  * 
SpnwUDg  oat  k  pall  Into  ( 
And  the  «hup  «itd  Ridden  c 
Konmfdlljr  to  all  the  watohen  thai*. 
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Only  they  may  net 
Whom  the  FaW  behest 
From  their  mortal  maneion  setteth  free. 

XV 

'I  hare  seen  ttie  robes  of  Hermea  glisten — 

Seen  him  wave  afar  bis  serpent  wand ; 
But  to  me  the  Herald  would  not  listen— 
Wben  thedead  swept  by  at  his  command, 
Not  with  that  jwle  oiew 
Diint  I  Tonture  too — 
Ever  shut  for  me  the  quiet  land. 


^aDtom-shapes,  the  guards  of  Hades,  lie ; 
None  of  heavemy  kind,  nor  yet  of  mortal, 
Hay  nnohallenged  pass  the  warden  by. 

None  that  path  may  go. 

If  he  cannot  show 
His  drear  passport  to  eternity. 

'Cruel  was  the  spiritrpower  thou  gaveat— 

Fhtal,  O  Apollo,  was  thy  lorel 
Pythian  I  Archer)  brighteat  Ood  and  bravest, 
3ea^  tib  hear  me  m>m  thy  throne  above  I 
Let  me  not,  I  ptay, 
Thus  be  oast  away : 
Plead  for  me,  thy  slave~0  plead  to  Jove  I 

'  I  have  heard  thee  with  the  Muses  singing- 
Heard  that  full  melodious  voice  of  thine, 
ffilver>«Ie*r  throughout  the  ether  ringing — 
Seen  UiT  locks  to  golden  cloateia  shine ; 
And  thine  eye  so  brij^^ 
Wittt  ite  innate  light, 
Hath  ere  now  been  bent  so  low  as  mine. 


'Hast  thoa  lost  the  wish— the  will— to  cherish 

Those  who  trusted  in  thy  godlike  power? 
HyadnthuB  did  not  wholly  perish  1 
Still  he  Iive&  the  firstling  of  thy  bower;         130 
Still  he  feela  thy  rays. 
Fondly  meets  thy  gaze, 
Thou^  but  now  the  spirit  of  a  flower. 

lis  drur]  lut  'a«A- 
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*  Hear  me,  Phcebua  t    Hear  me  and  delirer  I 

Lo  I  the  morning  breaketh  from  aCtr— 
God !  thou  oomest  bright  and  great  as  ever — 
Night  goee  back  before  thy  burning  car;      — 
All  her  lamps  are  gone — 
Lucifer  alone 
lingers  still  for  thee— the  blessed  atari  t' 

xn 
'Hear  me,  Phcebusl'— And  therewith  deeoended 


From  the  Uemnon-lTre, 
When  the  morning  fire 
Gilds  the  giant's  forehead  witli  its  beam, 
zzn 
'Thou  hast  heard  thy  servant's  pnyer,  Apollo  I 

Thou  dost  call  me.  mighty  Ood  of  Day  I 
Fare-thee-well,  loner— And  more  hollow  13' 

Gams  the  phantom  voice,  then  died  away. 
When  the  elavee  arose, 
Not  in  calm  repose — 
Not  in  sleep,  but  death,  their  mistreaa  lay. 

tENONE 
Ov  the  holy  mount  of  Ida, 

Where  the  pine  and  ey)K«S8  grow, 
Sate  a  young  and  lovely  woman, 

Weeping  ever,  weeping  low. 
Drearily  throughout  the  forest 

Did  we  winds  of  autumn  blow. 
And  the  clouds  above  were  fiying. 

And  Scamander  tolled  below. 
'Faithless  Paris!  cruel  Paris!' 

Thus  the  poor  deserted  snake —  ■ 

'Wherefore  thus  so  strangely  leave  me? 

Why  thy  loving  bride  niruke? 
Vn^  no  tender  word  at  parting- 
Why  no  kiss,  no  &rewell  takef 
Would  that  I  oould  but  forget  thee  I 

Would  this  throbbing  heui  might  break ! 
'  Is  my  Cue  no  longer  blooming? 

Are  my  eyes  no  Toogar  briglA  ? 
Ah  I  my  tears  have  niade  them  dimmer, 

And  my  cheeks  ate  pale  and  white. 


,L-.ooglc 


I  havo  wept  unce  eftrly  monung, 
I  shall  weep  tbe  liv^oDB:  nif^t ; 

Now  I  long  for  snlleD  darkness, 
Aa  I  once  have  longed  for  light. 

'Plrial  canst  thou  then  be  cruel  I 

Fair,  and  young,  and  brave  thou  ar^ 
Can  it  be  that  in  thy  bosom 

lAm  so  cold,  BO  hard  a  heart? 
Children  were  we  bred  togetheiv- 

She  who  bore  me  suckled  thee ; 
I  have  been  thine  old  companion. 

When  thou  faadst  do  more  but  me. 

'  I  have  wafajhed  thee  in  thy  alumbera, 

When  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
Paned  aoroes  thy  smiling  features, 

lake  the  ripple  on  a  stream  ; 
And  BO  Bweetly  were  the  visions 

Pictured  there  with  lively  grace, 
That  I  faalf  could  read  their  import 

By  the  changes  on  thy  &oe. 

'  When  J  sans  of  Ariadno, 

Sang  the  old  and  mournful  tale, 
How  her  faithless  lover,  Theaeoa, 

Left  her  to  lament  and  wail ; 
T^ten  thine  eyes  would  fill  and  glisten, 

Her  complwnt  could  soften  thee : 
Thou  haat  wept  for  Ariadne — 

Themua'  aelf  mif^t  weep  for  me  I 

'Thou  maVat  find  another  maiden 

With  a  nurer  face  than  mine — 
Vnth  a  gayer  voice,  and  sweeter, 

And  a  spirit  tiker  thine : 
For  if  sW  my  beauty  bound  thee^ 

Lost  and  broken  is  the  spell ; 
But  thou  canst  not  find  another 

That  will  love  thee  half  so  welL 

'  0  thou  hollow  ship,  that  bearsst 
Paris  o'er  the  &iuues8  deep  1 

Wouldst  thou  leave  him  on  some  lalaod 
Where  alone  the  waters  weep ; 

Where  no  human  foot  is  moulded 
In  the  wet  and  yellow  sand  — 

Leave  him  there,  fbou  hollow  vessel  I 
Leave  him  on  that  lonely  strand  I 
U  on]  of  IW0  ■  W  itrand]  land  18*9  ■ 
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'  Then  bis  heart  will  surely  sotten, 

Wh«n  his  foolish  hopea  decay, 
And  his  older  love  leldjidle, 

As  the  new  one  dies  awaj. 
Vudcouay  hiWa  will  haunt  hiTn, 

Bising  from  ths  glassy  sea, 
And  his  thoughts  will  wander  homeward 

Unto  Ids  and  to  me. 

'0 1  that  like  a  little  swallow 

I  could  reach  that  lonely  spot  I 
All  his  errors  would  be  pardoned, 

All  the  weary  past  foi^ot. 
Never  should  he  wander  from  me — 

Never  should  he  more  depart ; 
For  these  arms  would  be  his  prison. 

And  his  home  would  be  my  heart  I ' 

Thus  lamented  fair  (Etione, 

Weeping  ever,  weeping  low, 
On  the  holy  mount  of  Ida, 

Where  the  pine  snii  cypress  grow. 
In  the  self-«ame  hour  Casaandra 

Shrieked  her  prophecy  of  woe, 
And  into  the  Spartan  dwelling 

Did  the  faithfees  Paris  go. 

THE  BtJEIED  FLOWEK 

[SIiKftHOMFt  Uatattnt,  July  18i8] 

In  the  sflenoe  of  my  ohamber. 
When  the  night  u  still  snd  deep, 

And  the  drowsy  heave  of  ocean 
Mutters  in  its  eharmbd  slec^v 


Oft  I  hear  the  angel  voices 
That  have  thrilled  me  long  ago,— 

Voices  of  my  lost  companions. 
Lying  deep  beneath  \ba  snow. 


O,  the  garden  I  remember. 
In  the  gay  and  sunny  sprint' 

When  our  laughter  made  the  Qdeketa 
And  the  arching  all^s  ring  I 

71  hom«inrd]  homewaida  IMS',  JfiW* 
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0  the  menr  bunt  of  ^adnese  t 
0  the  son  and  tender  tonel 

0  Uie  whisper  never  uttored 
Save  to  one  fond  ear  alone  I 


0  the  light  of  life  that  sparkled 
In  those  bright  and  bounteous  eyes  I 

O  the  blush  of  happy  beauty, 
Tell-tale  of  the  heart's  surprise  I 


O  the  radiant  light  that  girdled 
Field  and  forest,  land  and  sea, 

When  we  all  were  young  together. 
And  the  earth  was  new  to  met 


Where  are  now  the  flowers  we  tended  f 
Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem; 

Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  ? 
Scattered  to  the  winde  with  them. 


For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones ! 

Nursed  in  hope  and  reared  in  love. 
Looking  fondly  ever  upward 

To  the  dear  blue  heaven  above ; 


Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  us, 
"""  J  lightly  froTa  the  rain, 

olding  u" ■* — ' 

Save  to  give  ii 


Kever  shaken,  save  by  accents 
From  a  tongue  that  was  not  free, 

Ae  the  modest  blossom  trembles 
At  the  wooing  of  the  bee. 


01  lis  sad  to  tie  and  reckon 
All  the  days  of  faded  youUi, 

All  the  vows  that  we  believed  !n. 
All  the  words  we  spoke  in  truth. 
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By  an  idle  Uiought  (^  atri^ 

Such  as  time  may  knit  toKether ; 

Not  the  broken  chord  of  life  I 


Severed— were  it  Berered  only 
rife, 
3  may  knit  tosei 
__■___  -i.__j  jjf-jj 

O  my  heart  I  that  once  so  tnily 
Kept  anothei^B  time  and  tune, 

Heart,  that  kindled  in  the  morning, 
Look  around  thee  in  the  noon  I 


Where  are  tbey  who  gave  the  impulse 
To  thy  earliest  thought  and  flow  ? 

Look  across  the  ruined  garden — 
All  are  withered,  dropped,  or  low  I 

XT 

Seek  the  birthplace  of  the  LOy, 
Dearer  to  the  boyish  dream 

Than  the  golden  cups  of  Eden. 
Floating  on  its  slumberous  siream ; 

XYl 

Never  more  shalt  thou  behold  her— 
^e,  the  noblest,  faireet,  best: 

She  tbat  rose  in  fullest  beauty, 
Like  a  queen,  above  the  rest. 

XVII 

Only  still  I  keep  her  image 
As  a  thought  that  cannot  die: 

He  who  nused  the  shade  of  Helen 
Had  no  greater  power  than  L 

0 1  I  fling  my  spirit  backward, 
And  I  pass  o'er  years  of  pain ; 

All  I  loved  is  rising  round  me^ 
All  the  lost  returns  again. 

XIX 

Blow,  for  ever  blow,  ye  breezes. 

Warmly  as  ye  did  before  I 
Bloom  again,  ye  happy  gardens, 

With  the  radiant  tmts  of  yore  I 
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Waible  out  in  spray  and  thicket, 
All  y«  cboristera  unseen ; 

L«t  the  leafy  woodland  echo 
With  an  anthem  to  its  queen  1 


Iiol  she  oonieth  in  her  beauty, 

Stately  with  a  Juno  xraee. 
Raven  IogIeb,  Hadonna-&«ided 

O'er  her  sweet  and  blushing  face : 

xxn 
Eyes  of  deepest  violet,  beaming 

With  the  love  that  knows  not  shame — 
Lips^  that  thrill  my  inmost  being, 

With  the  uttenmoe  of  a  name, 

xzni 
And  I  bend  the  knee  before  her, 

Aa  a  captive  ought  to  t>ow, — 
Pray  thee,  listen  to  my  pleading. 

Sovereign  of  my  bouI  art  thou  1 

zztv 
0  my  dear  «nd  gentle  lady  I 

Lm  me  show  tnee  all  my  pain. 
Ere  the  words  that  lat«  were  prisoned 

Sink  into  my  heart  again.  \ 

XXV 

Iiove,  they  eay,'  is  very  fearful 
Ere  its  cnitain  be  withdrawn. 

Trembling  at  the  thought  of  error 
As  the  shadows  scare  the  &wn. 


Love  hath  bound  me  to  thee,  lady  I 
Since  the  well-remembered  day 

When  I  first  beheld  thee  coming 
In  the  light  t^  lustraus  Hay. 

xxvn 
Not  s  word  I  dared  to  utter- 
More  than  be  who,  long  ago, 
Saw  the  heavenly  shapes  desoending 
Owe  Ida's  alopes  of  snow ; 
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zxvni 
When  »  low  and  solemn  music 

Floated  through  the  liBteuing  grove. 
And  the  throstle's  song  was  auenoed, 

Aod  ttie  doling  of  the  doTe : 

XSIX 

Wlien_  immortal  beauty  opened 
All  its  ohaims  to  mortal  sif^t. 

And  the  awe  of  worship  blenoed 
With  the  throbbing  i^  delight. 


As  the  shepherd  etood  before  them 
Trembling  in  the  PhTy;gian  dell, 

Even  80  my  soul  and  being 
Owned  the  magio  of  the  spell ; 


And  I  watched  thee  ever  fondly, 
Watched  thee,  dearest  I  from  afar. 

With  the  mute  and  humble  homage 
Of  the  Indian  to  a  star. 

ZZZII 

Thou  wert  still  the  lady  Flora 

In  her  morning  garb  of  bloom ; 
Wliere  thoa  wert  was  Ught  and  glory. 

Where  thou  wert  not,  dearth  and  gloom. 

xzxui 
So  for  many  a  day  I  followed, 

For  a  long  and  weary  while,  i 

Ere  my  heui  rose  up  to  blees  thee 

For  the  yielding  of  a  smile,— 


Ere  thy  words  ware  few  and  broken 
'  s  they 


As  thenr  answered  back  to  mine, 

Ere  my  ups  had  power  to  thank  tht 

For  the  gift  TOuchaafed  by  thine. 


Then  a  mighty  gush  of  pasaion 

Through  my  inmost  being  ran  i 
Then  my  older  life  vras  ended, 

And  a  dearer  course  b^an.  no 

111  afa&rms]  grace  '  Blackaoed',  JM0> 
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XXXTt 

DMrarl— 01  I  caiinoi  tell  Ui«e 
What  &  loftd  was  swept  away, 

Wlut  a  world  <tf  doubt  and  dukness 
Faded  in  the  dawning  day  I 

xzxvn 
All  my  arror,  all  my  weakness, 

All  my  vam  delusiona  fled ; 
HoM  again  revived,  and  gladneas 

WaTed  its  wings  above  my  bead. 

xxxvm 
Like  the  wanderer  of  the  desert, 

When,  across  the  dreary  sand. 
Breathes  the  perfume  from  the  thickets 

Bordering  on  the  promised  land : 


(Meeting  o'er  the  lonely  well. 
When  he  hears  the  pleasant  tinkle 
Of  the  distant  camel's  bell : 


So  a  fresh  and  glad  emotion 
Rose  within  my  swelling  breast, 

And  I  hurried  swiftly  onwarda 
To  the  haven  of  my  rest. 


Thou  wert  there  with  word  and  weloc 
With  thy  smile  so  purely  sweet ; 

And  I  laid  my  heart  before  thee, 
Lud  it,  darling  1  at  thy  feet. ■ 

XLII 

O  ye  words  that  sound  so  hollow 
As  I  now  recall  your  tone  I 

What  are  je  but  empty  eohoes 
Of  a  passion  crushed  and  gone? 

Wherrfore  should  I  seek  to  kindle 
Li^t,  when  all  around  is  gloom? 

Wherefore  should  I  raise  a  ^umtom 
O'er  the  dark  and  silent  tomb? 
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XLIV 

Early  wert  thou  takeu^  Mary! 

In  thy  &ir  and  glonoiu  prime^ 
Ere  the  bees  had  ceased  to  murmur 

Through  the  umbrage  of  the  lime. 

XLT 

Buda  were  blowing,  waters  Sowing, 
Birds  were  slnsmR  on  the  tree, 

Evervthing  was  bright  and  glowing, 
When  the  angeLa  came  for  thee. 

XLVI 

Death  had  laid  aside  his  terror. 
And  he  found  thee  calm  and  mild, 

Lyins  in  thy  robes  of  whiteness 
Li&  a  pure  and  stainless  child, 

XLTU 

I  lordly  had  the  moimtain-violst 
Sprmd  its  blossoms  on  the  sod. 

Ere  they  laid  the  turf  above  thee, 
And  thy  spirit  rose  to  Ood. 

XLTni 

Early  wert  tboutaken,  Haryl 
And  I  know  'tis  vain  to  weep— 

TeaiB  of  mine  can  never  wake  tbes 
From  thy  sad  and  silent  sleep, 

ZLIZ 

0  away  I  my  thouehte  are  earthward  I 

Not  asleep,  my  ^ve,  art  thou  t 
Dwelling  in  the  land  of  glory 
.  With  the  saints  and  a^^els  now. 


Brighter,  &irer  £ar  than  living. 
With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain, 

Robed  in  everlasting  beau^, 
Shall  I  see  thee  onoe  again, 


By  the  light  that  never  bdeth. 
Underneath  eternal  sides, 

When  the  dawn  of  reaurrection 
Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 
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THE  OLD  CAMP 

rEB  IN   A   ROMAJI  roHTtnOATIOB  II  Uil 

lTait$  Uagatitu,  September  1S41] 


Thkbb  is  «  doud  before  the  sun, 

Tko  wind  is  hushed  and  still. 
And  ulentlv  the  waters  run 

Beneath  £he  sombre  bill. 
The  sky  is  dark  in  every  pbwe 

As  ia  the  earth  below: 
Hethinks  it  wore  the  self-same  face 

Two  thousand  years  ago. 


Ho  light  is  on  the  ancient  wall. 

No  light  updn  the  mound; 
The  very  trees,  so  thick  and  tall, 

Cast  ^oom.  not  shade,  around. 
So  silent  is  the  place  and  cold, 

So  far  &om  human  ken. 
It  hath  a  look  that  makes  me  old, 

-  And  spectres  time  again. 


I  list«n,  half  in  thought  to  hear 

The  Roman  trumpet  blow — 
I  search  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 

Amidst  the  forest  bough ; 
And  armour  rii^  and  voicea  swell— 

I  hear  the  legion's  tramps 
And  mark  the  lonely  amtmcl 

Who  goards  the  lonely  campw 


Methinks  I  have  no  other  home, 

No  other  hearth  to  find ; 
For  noUiing  save  the  thought  of  Borne 

Is  stirrinff  in  my  mind. 
And  in  thu  I  have  heard  or  dreamed. 

And  all  I  had  forgot. 
Are  rising  up,  aa  though  they  seemed 

The  household  (rf  the  spot. 

IS  ^oom,  not  ihftds,]  little  »hftd«  Tail'  2S  m 
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And  &11  the  namea  that  Boduuib  knew 

Seem  just  aa  koown  to  me, 
Aa  if  I  were  a  BomaD  too— 

A  Boman  bom  and  free : 
And  I  could  rise  at  Cesar's  name, 

Aa  though  it  were  a  charm 
To  draw  sharo  lightning  from  the  tame^ 

'     '  brace  the  cowaras  arm. 


And  brace  the 


And  yet  if  yonder  sky  were  blue, 

Ana  earth  were  sunny  gay, 
If_natuTe  wore  the  wibjhing  hue 


That  decked  her  yesterday— 
The  monnd,  the  traacik  the  rampart's  space 

Would  move  me  nothing  more 
Than  many  a  sweet  sequestered  [dace 

That  I  luTS  marked  befora 


I  eoold  not  feel  the  breezes  bring 

Rich  odours  from  the  treee, 
I  oonld  not  hear  the  linnets  sing. 

And  think  on  themee  tike  these. 
The  painted  insects  as  they  pass 

In  swift  and  motley  strife, 
The  TATT  lizard  in  the  grsss, 

Would  scare  me  back  to  hfe. 


Then  is  the  past  so  gloomy  now 

TiuA  it  may  never  bear 
The  open  smile  of  nature's  brow, 

Or  meet  the  sunny  air?  <a 

1  know  not  that— but  joy  is  power. 

However  short  it  last ; 
And  joT  befits  the  present  hour, 

If  saoness  fits  the  past, 

n  thmt]  nhloh  '  lUt*          88  though]  If '  TaU'  40  bnuw) 
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DANUBE  AND  THE  EUXINE 

1848 

[fitEuAwcod'i  Uagatin*,  Novemb«r  18U] 

'Dardbx,  Danube!  wherefore  oom'st  thou 

Bed  and  ragiiiK  to  my  oaves  ? 
Wherefore  leap  thy  swollen  waton 

Hadlv  through  the  broken  waves? 
Whweiore  is  thy  tide  bo  sullied 

With  a  hue  unknown  to  me  j 
Wherefore  dost  thou  bring  pollution 

To  the  old  and  saored  sea?' 

'Ha!  rejoice,  old  Father  Euziuel 

I  am  brimminK  full  and  red ;  lo 

Glorious  tokens  do  I  bring  thee 

EVom  my  distant  ohannel-hed. 
I  have  been  a  Christian  river 

Dull  and  slow  this  many  a  year, 
Boiling  down  my  torpid  waters 

Through  a  silence  mome  and  drear ; 
Have  tii»  felt  the  tread  of  armies 

Trampling  on  my  reedy  shore : 
Have  not  heard  the  trumpet  callmg, 

Or  the  cannon's  echoing  roar ;  30 

Only  listened  to  the  lau^ter 

From  the  village  and  the  town, 
And  the  churoh-bells,  ever  jangling, 

As  the  weary  day  went  aown. 
80  I  lay  and  sorely  {Ktudered 

On  the  davs  long  since  ^ne  by. 
When  my  old  prinueval  forests 

Echoed  to  the  war^man's  cry  : 
When  the  race  of  Thor  and  Ooin 

Held  their  battles  by  my  side,  30 

And  the  blood  of  man  was  mingling 

Warmly  with  my  chilly  tide. 
Father  Euxine  !  thou  rememb'reat 

How  I  brought  thee  tribute  then- 
Swollen  eorpees,  saahed  and  Kory\ 

Heads  and  limbe  of  slaughtered  men  ? 
Father  Euxine  I  be  thou  joyful  I 

I  am  running  red  once  more— 

fading  l&iS  not  in'  Bladanei'  1  oom'cl]  comMt  'Bladc- 

•Rwd'  11  Glorious  .  . .  thea]  Hoble  tldingi  do  I  eKrry 

'Btaaneatd'  iBdS^lsa*  20  eohotng]  gladaome  ' floet- 
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Hot  with  heathen  blood,  as  early, 

But  with  aiallant  ChriBtuui  gore  I 
For  the  old  times  are  returning, 

And  the  Cross  is  broken  down, 
And  I  hear  the  tocsin  sounding 

In  the  village  and  the  town ; 
And  the  glare  of  burning  dtiee 

Soon  shall  li^ht  me  on  my  way — 
Ha  I  my  heart  is  big  and  jocund 

With  the  draught  I  drank  to-day.  ' 
Hal  I  feel  my  svenglh  awakened. 

And  my  brethren  shout  to  me ; 
Each  is  leaping  red  and  joyous 

To  his  own  awaitins  sea. 
Rhine  and  Elbe  are  pluogiu^  downward 

Throiu-h  their  wild  anuvhic  land, 
ETwywhere  are  Christians  falling 

By  their  brother  Christians'  hand  I 
Yea,  the  old  times  are  returning. 

And  the  olden  gods  are  herei 
Take  my  tribute,  Father  Euxine. 

To  thy  waters  dark  and  drear  1 
Therefore  come  I  with  my  torreuta, 

Shaking  castle,  crag,  and  town ; 
Therefore,  with  my  arms  uplifted, 

Sweep  I  herd  and  herdsman  down} 
Therefore  leap  I  to  thv  boeom 

With  a  loud  trium^al  roar— 
Greet  me,  greet  me,  Father  Enxine— 

I  am  Christian  stream  no  mure  1 ' 


TEE  SCHEIE  OF  SINAI  IN  1880 

raoM  THE  oKBKAB  ov  tacn.i«auH 

[<  Bon  OaolUer  and  hla  friend^'  Tattt  Magaalnt,  August  lUt] 


'Lift  me  without  the  tent,  I  say, — 

He  and  my  ottoman,— 
I'll  see  the  messenger  mys^I 
It  is  the  <;araTan 
From  Anioa.  thou  sayest. 
And  they  bring  us  news  of  war? 
my  anni  upliftsd]  tba  iliotit  of  tbnndw  '  BfadtKUti ',  I6tf ', 
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Dnw  me  without  tho  tent,  and  quiok  I 

As  tA  the  deeert-well 
The  froahnees  of  the  bubbling  stream 
Delights  the  tired  gazelle, 
Sopant  I  for  the  voice  of  him 
Tbat  cometh  &om  a&rl' 


The  Sobeik  was  lifted  from  his  tent, 

And  thug  outapake  the  Moor:— 
'  I  saw,  old  Chief,  the  Tricolor 
On  Algiers'  topmost  tower— 
Upon  its  bactlementa  the  biUeb 
Of  hjoaa  flutter  &ee. 
Each  monung^  in  the  market-place^ 

The  muBter^rum  is  beat. 
And  to  the  war-hynm  of  Marseilles 
The  squadrons  pace  the  street 
The  armament  from  Toulon  sailed : 
The  IVanks  hare  oroased  the  sea. 


'Towards  the  south  the  columns  marched 

BeneaUi  a  cloudless  s^ : 
Their  weapons  elittered  m  the  blaze 
Of  the  sun  oiBorbary ; 
And  with  the  dusty  desert  sand 
Their  boisee'  manes  were  white. 
The  wild  marauding  tribes  disprased 

In  terror  of  their  liTes ; 
Ther  fled  unto  the  mountains 
With  their  childrm  and  their  wives. 
And  urged  the  clumsy  dromedary 
Up  the  Atlas'  height. 


'The  Hoors  have  ta'en  their  vautage^round, 

Tho  volleys  thunder  fast— 
The  dark  defile  a  blazing 
Like  a  heated  oven-hl^t.  ic 

The  Lion  hears  the  strange  turmoil, 
And  leaves  his  mangled  prer— 
Ko  place  was  that  for  him  to  feed— 

And  thick  and  loud  the  cries, 
Feul  AlJahl-Altaht  En  avant! 
In  minsled  discord  rise: 
The  nanks  have  reached  the  summit; 
^ey  have  won  the  victory  I 
9  bubbliog  •treua]  w*tan  <  Tail',  purling  brook  IM0<,  I«V* 
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'With  bmUins  steel,  upon  the  top 

Tlie  vlotors  &ke  their  Btand ; 

Beneath  their  feet,  with  all  ita  towns, 

They  see  the  promised  land — 

From  Tunis,  even  unto  Fez, 

From  Auu  to  the  aeas. 

"Die  oaTaliera  alight  to  gase; 

And  gate  fall  well  they  may. 
Where  eountless  minarou  stand  up 
So  Bolemnlv  and  Kroy, 
Amidst  tne  darl-gieen  masses 
Of  the  flowering  myrtle-trees. 


'The  almond  blossoms  in  the  vale, 

The  aloe  from  the  rock 

Throws  out  its  long  and  pri«ldy  leaves, 

Nor  dreads  the  tempest  s  shock : 

A  bleraed  land,  I  ween,  is  that, 

Though  luckless  is  its  Bey. 

"Thero  lies  the  sea— beyond  lies  Franoel 

Her  bannws  in  the  sir 
Float  proudly  and  triumphantly-^ 
AsbItoI  come,  preparol"  70 

And  loud  and  long  the  mountains  rang 
With  that  glad  artiUery.' 

TU 

"Tis  tbeyl'  exclaimed  the  i^ed  Soheik. 

'I've  battled  by  their  side— 
I  fou^t  beneath  the  Pyramids  t 
That  day  of  deathless  pride- 
Bed  as  thy  turban,  floor,  that  eve, 
Was  every  creek  in  Kile  I 
But  tell  me  '—and  he  griped  his  hand — 

'Their  Sultaun?    Stranger,  say,—  8< 

His  form — his  face — his  gesture,  man— 
Thou  saw'st  him  in  the  fray? 
His  eye-what  wore  he?'   But  the  Moor 
Sought  in  his  vest  awhile. 


'Their  Sultaun,  Soheik,  remains  at  home 

Within  his  palace  walls; 
He  sends  a  Pasha  in  his  stead 

To  brave  the  bolts  and  balls. 
67  WIi«r«]  When  Tail'         81  gMtaraJpostsn'raU',  IMS', 
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He  was  not  there.    An  Aoi  buret 
For  him  through  Atlas' nold. 
Yet  I  can  show  thee  somewhat  too; 

A  FnmJidsh  Gftvalier 
Told  me  hiB  efOgy  waa  Btamped 
Upon  this  medal  here— 
He  gave  it  me  with  others 
F<h:  an  Arab  steed  I  sold.' 


The  old  man  took  the  volden  coin: 

Oazed  steadfastly  awhUe, 
If  that  could  be  the  Sultaun 
Whom  from  the  banks  of  Nile 
He  guided  o'er  the  desert  path  ?^ 
Then  sighed  and  thus  apaice  he— 
"Tis  not  hit  eye— 'tis  not  Aia  brow— 

Another  face  is  there: 
I  never  saw  this  man  before — 
His  head  is  like  a  pear  I 
Take  back  thy  medal,  Koor — 'tis  not 
That  which  I  thought  to  see.' 
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EPITAPH  OF  CONSTANTINE  KANARIS 

nO»  TH>  SBRKUI  or  WILBIUI  KiitXEB 

[BladciBooft  VogiubM,  Hay  18i7] 

I  AH  Constantine  Kanaris. 

I^  who  lie  b^ieath  this  stone, 
Twice  into  the  air  in  thunder 

Have  the  Turkish  galleys  blown. 
In  my  bed  I  died— a  Christian, 

Hoping  straight  with  Christ  to  be ; 
Yet  one  earth^  wish  is  buried 

Deep  within  the  grave  with  me — 
That  upon  the  open  ooesn, 

When  the  third  Armada  came,  ■< 

They  and  I  had  died  together. 

Whirled  aloft  on  wings  of  name. 
Yet  'tis  something  that  they've  laid  me 

In  a  land  without  a  stain : 
Keep  it  thus,  my  God  and  Saviour, 

Till  I  rise  &om  earth  again! 
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THE  REFUSAL  OP  CHARON' 


[Bladeiaaott  Maganiit,  Kajr  I»40] 

Why  look  the  distant  mountains 

So  gloomy  and  so  drear? 
Are  rain-clouds  passing  o'er  them, 

Or  is  the  t«mpest  near? 
No  shadow  of  the  tempest 

Is  there,  nor  wind  nor  rain— 
1^  Charon  that  is  passinfj  by, 

With  all  his  gloomy  tram. 
The  young  men  march  before  him, 

In  M  their  strength  and  pride: 
The  tender  little  infimts, 

Th«T  totter  by  his  side; 
The  old  men  walk  behind  him. 

And  earnestly  they  prav— 
Both  young  and  old  imploring  him 

To  grant  some  brief  delay. 
'0  Charon  t  halt,  we  pray  thee, 

By  yonder  little  town. 
Or  near  that  sparkling  fountiun. 

Where  the  waters  wimple  down ! 
The  old  will  drink  and  be  refreshed, 

The  young  the  disc  will  fling, 
And  the  tender  little  children 

Pluck  flowers  beside  the  spring.' 
'  I  will  not  stny  my  journey, 

Mor  halt  by  any  town, 


The  motheiB  coming  to  the  well 
Would  know  the  babes  they  bore; 

The  wires  would  clasp  their  nusbands. 
Nor  oould  I  part  them  more.' 
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BOTHWELL 


[TO  FIRST  EDITION] 

Ths  scene  of  this  Poem,  wbich  is  in  the  form  of  a  mono- 
logoe,  it  Uid  in  the  fortrea*  of  Ualmoe,  where  Bothwell  wm 
confined.  I  hare  endeaToared  to  make  available  for  poetical 
composition  the  moat  striking  events  in  the  history  of  Mary, 
Qoeen  of  Scots,  down  to  the  period  when  she  parted  from 
Bothwell  at  Carbeny  Hill ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distincU]'  nndentood,  that,  except  in  minor  and  immaterial 
matteiB,  necessary  for  the  conabraction  of  a  Poem  of  this 
length,  I  have  not  deviated  from  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
historical  truth.  I  have  foanded  mj  idea  of  the  character 
of  Bothwell  on  the  description  of  him  given  by  Throckmorton 
and  Herries ;  the  one  representing  him  to  be  '  gloriooi, 
boastful,  rash,  and  hazardous ',  and  the  other  a«  '  a  man 
high  in  his  own  conceit,  proud,  vicious,  and  vainglorious 
above  measure'.  The  reader  will  Snd,  in  the  Notes  appended', 
some  infonnataon  regarding  the  more  obscore  and  contested 
points  of  the  history  of  this  remarkable  period. 

EDmttMK,  lOf*  Jidv,  ]8(M. 

PREFACE  TO  TUIRD  EDITION 

In  sending  a  Third  and  Revised  Edition  of  this  Poem  from 
tiie  press,  the  Author  is  desirous  of  expressing  his  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  public  for  the  favonr  shown  to  his 
work,  notwithstanding  the  many  blemishes  which  were 
apparent  in  the  first  edition.  Some  of  these  hlemiahea  were 
no  donbt  attribntable  to  over-hasty  composition ;  while  others 
arose  from  the  difSoulty  of  constructing  a  poem  of  this  length 
in  the  form  of  a  Honologae.  and  also  from  a  desire  (perhaps 
too  scrapnloDsly  adhered  toj  of  deviating  in  no  respect  from 
what  the  Anthor  firmly  believes  to  he  uie  historical  truth. 
In  point  of  form  the  poem  has  nndei^one  no  alteration :  but 
mnch  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  coirection  of  isolated 
passages;  some  snperfinous  matter  has  been  excised;  and 
other  amendments  made,  in  the  hope  of  giving  more  strength 
and  vivacity  to  the  expression,  and  more  interest  to  the 
narrative.  In  particnl^,  the  conclndtna  oanto  has  under- 
gone strict  revision,  as,  in  its  original  form,  it  boie  mark* 

t*  Omttt«d  in  thU  edition.] 
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of  ascertain  degree  of  languor,  the  coneeqnence  of  atempo- 
rarr  illneas.    I  Baj  this  Br  my  of  explonatioii  only,  oou- 
9  that  1  have  luanj  sbortcomingB  to  Answer  for,  with 


no  gnch  eicme  to  plead. 
I  have  further  to  thank  those  of  my  reviewers,  who,  i 


a  ipirit  of  honesty  and  kindness,  have  referred  to  m*  defects ; 
for  tiy  doing  so  I  must  needs  acknowledge  that  tbey  have 
rendered  me  an  esseatial  service.    In  these  days  of  vola- 


minons  publication,  criticism  it  valnafale  to  the  reader, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  hitd  on  his  guard ;  but  it  is  invaluable 
to  every  author,  who  has  the  sincere  desire  of  cultivating 
his  art  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  because  it  warns  him  ot 
the  faults  which  ate  the  most  glaringly  conipicuons  in  his 
style,  and  rebukes  him  for  evety  instance  of  nndue  careless- 
ness or  neglect.  The  best  proof  of  my  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  some  of  the  remarks  upon  the  construction  of 
certain  passages  of  BolktcrU,  is  the  ftict  that  I  have  made 
emendations  accordingly ;  but  beyond  that,  1  bave  altered, 
or  recast,  many  passages  againat  which  no  censure  was 
directed.  The  truth  is,  that,  on  the  eve  of  publication,  I  did 
not  feel  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  own  performance. 
1  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  I  ought  to  have  done  it 
better.  I  was  conscious  that  oecasionallr  the  expresBion 
did  not  adequately  convey  the  idea,  and  that  the  versiSca* 
tion  was  sometimes  defective  both  in  melody  and  in  power. 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  attendant  upon  poetical  composi- 
tion, which  is  well  known  to  those  who  practise  it,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  to  the  general  reader—and  that  is,  that 
a  certain  period  must  elapse  before  the  writer  can  discern 
the  precise  nature  of  his  faults,  or  regain  the  power  of 
correcting  them.  So  long  as  the  heat  engendered  by  the 
ori^nal  effort  is  upon  him,  bis  attempts  at  emendation  will 
be  m  vain.  But  after  a  time,  unless  he  is  vainglorious  and 
pgotistical  in  the  eitreuie,  the  faults  which  he  has  committed 
become  as  apparent  to  him  as  they  were  to  others;  and 
sorely,  then,  it  is  his  duty  to  retrieve  such  faults,  or  at  least 
to  nta^e  the  attempt,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  he 
m»  not  succeed  in  doing  that  in  a  manner  commensurate 
^Ut  hit  desire. 

Ai  the  general  stroctare  of  Bothvdl.  as  I  now  lay  it  before 
the  public,  has  nnder^fone  no  material  alteration,  it  is  still 
amenable  to  the  criticism  which  was  directed  a^nst  its 
form.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  is  so  far  ameuded  in  detail, 
M  to  show  the  public  that  the  indulgence  which  they  have 
extended  to  my  humble  efforts  is  deeply  and  giatefblly 
appreciated. 

EDiHBvasK,  \sl  JaKuaf}),  18C8. 
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BOTHWELL 
PART  FIRST 


Cold — cold  I    The  Trind  howls  fierce  without ; 

It  drives  (he  sleet  and  snow ; 
With  thtmdering  hurl,  the  angry  sea 

Smites  on  the  crags  below. 
Each  wave  that  leaps  against  the  rock 

Makes  this  old  prison  reel  — 
Ood  I  cast  it  down  upon  my  head, 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel  I 
Cold— cold  I    The  brands  are  burning  out. 

The  dying  embers  wane ; 
The  drops  fall  plashing  from  the  roof 

Like  Blow  and  sullen  rain. 
Cold — cold !    And  yet  the  villain  kernes 

Who  keep  me  fettered  here, 
Are  feasting  in  the  hall  above. 

And  holdmg  Christmas  cheer. 
When  the  wmd  pauses  for  its  breath, 

I  hear  their  idiot  bray. 
The  laugh,  the  shout,  the  stamping  feet, 

The  Bcoig  and  roundelay; 
They  pass  the  jest,  they  quaff  the  oup, 

The  Yule-I<«  sparkles  brave. 
They  riot  o'er  my  dungecm-vault 

As  though  it  were  my  grave. 
Ay,  howl  again,  thou  bitter  wind. 

Roar  lou&r  yet,  thou  sea. 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 
'      That  mock  and  madden  me  I 
IIo.  hoi  the  Eagle  of  the  North 

Has  st4Xiped  upon  the  main ! 
Scream  on,  O  eagle,  in  thy  flight, 

Through  blast  and  hurricane— 
And,  when  thou  meelest  on  thy  wny 

The  black  and  plunging  bark 
Where  those  who  piltA  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  in  the  dark, 
Down  with  thy  pinion  on  the  mast, 

Scream  louder  in  the  ur. 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 

The  shrieks  of  their  despair  I 
Be  my  avenger  on  this  night. 

When  all,  save  I,  are  free ; 
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6  BOTHWELL  p*i 

Why  should  I  oare  for  mortal  mnn. 
When  men  oare  nought  for  me? 

Care  Doueht?    They  loathe  me,  one  and  all, 
Else  why  should  I  be  here — 

I,  starving  in  a  foreign  cell, 
A  Scottish  prince  and  peer? 

n 

0,'that  the  madness,  which  at  times 

Gomes  surging  through  mv  brain, 
Would  smite  me  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind. 

No  more  to  wake  again— 
Would  make  me,  what  I  am  indeed, 

A  beast  within  a  caee, 
WithoDt  the  sense  to  feel  my  bonds, 

Without  the  power  to  raga— 
Would  give  me  Tisions  dark  and  drear. 

Although  they  were  of  hell. 
Instead  m  memories  of  the  place 

From  which  I  stooped  and  fell  1 


I  was  the  husband  of  a  Queen, 

The  partner  at  a  throne ; 
For  one  short  month  the  sceptred  might 

Of  Scotland  was  my  own. 
The  crown  that  &ther  Fergus  wore 

Idy  ready  for  my  hand, 
Ye^  but  for  treason,  I  had  been 

The  monarch  of  the  land  ; 
The  King  of  Scots,  in  right  of  her 

Who  was- my  royal  bnde, 
The  fairest  woman  on  the  earth 

That  e'er  the  sun  espied. 

0  Mwy— Maryl    Even  now, 
Seared  as  I  am  to  shame. 

The  blood  grows  thick  around  my  heart 
At  utt«rance  of  thy  name  I 

1  see  her,  as  in  bygone  days, 
A  widow,  — '  -  ^"'^ 


The  violets  grew  beneath  her  feet, 

The  lilies  budded  fair, 
All  that  is  beautiful  and  bright 

Was  ^thered  round  her  there. 
O  lovelier  than  the  fiurest  flower 

Hut  ever  bloomed  on  green. 
Was  A.9,  the  darling  of  the  land. 

Hut  yotmg  and  spotless  Queen  I 
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the  sweet,  sweet  smile  upon  her  lips, 

Her  eyee  so  kind  and  cleax, 
The  magic  of  ber  gentle  voice, 

That  even  now  I  hear  I 
And  nobles  knelL  and  princes  beni 

Before  her  as  she  ctune ; 
A  Queen  by  gift  of  nature  she, 

More  than  a  Queen  in  name. 
Even  I,  a  ru^ed  Border  lord. 

Unused  to  courtly  ways, 
Whose  tongue  was  never  tutored  yet 

To  lisp  in  polished  phrase: 
I,  who  would  rather  on  the  heath 

Con&ont  a  feudal  foe, 
Than  linger  in  a  royal  hall 

Where  lackeys  come  and  go — 
I,  who  had  seldom  bent  the  knee 

At  mass,  or  yet  at  praj'or, 
Bowed  down  in  homage  at  her  feet, 

And  paid  my  worship  Uiere! 

IV 

My  wonihip?  yes!    My  fealty?  ay!— 

Bise^  Sa&n,  if  thou  wilt. 
And  hmn  in  fire,  on  yonder  wall. 

The  pictures  of  my  guilt — 
Accuser!  Tempter  I  Do  thy  worst, 

In  this  malignant  hour, 
'When  God  and  man  abandon  me, 

And  I  am  in  thy  power- 
Come  up,  and  ahow  me  all  the  past, 

Spare  nothing  that  has  been ; 
Thou  wert  not  present,  juggling  fiend, 

When  first  I  saw  my  QueenT 

V 

I  wonhipped;  and  as  pure  a  heart 

To  her,^  swear,  was  mine, 
An  ever  breaUied  a  truthful  row 

Before  Saint  Hary'e  ahrine : 
I  tboiu^t  of  her,  as  of  a  star 

Witmn  the  heavens  above, 
That  suoh  as  I  might  gaze  upon. 

But  never  dare  to  love. 
I  swore  to  her  that  day  my  troth, 

As  belted  earl  and  knight. 
That  I  would  still  defend  her  throne, 

And  aye  protect  ber  right 
Well;  who  dare  call  me  traitor  now? 

My  &ith  I  never  sold ; 
r  3 
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Tb«e«  finKere  n«ver  felt  the  touch 

Of  Eogund's  proffered  geld. 
'  Free  from  one  ifrmning  guilt  «t  lewt 

Hr  soul  has  ever  beoi ; 
I  did  not  sell  mv  country's  rights. 

Nor  thWD  on  EngUnd's  Queen  I 
Why  stand'st  thoa  ever  at  my  head  ? 

False  devil,  hence,  I  aayl 
And  seek  for  traitors,  black  as  hell, 

'Hongst  thoee  who  preach  and  pray  I 
Get  thee  across  the  howline  seas, 

And  bend  o'er  HurraVe  Bed, 
For  there  the  falsest  Tillaio  lies 

That  ever  Scotland  bred. 
False  to  bis  vows,  a  wedded  priest ; 

Still  falser  to  the  Crown  ; 
False  to  the  blood,  that  in  his  veins 

Made  bastardy  renown ; 
False  to  his  sister,  whom  he  swore 

To  guard  and  shield  from  barm ; 
The  head  of  many  a  felon  plot, 

But  never  once  the  arm  1 
What  tie  so  holy  that  bis  band 

Hath  snapt  it  not  in  twain? 
What  oath  so  sacred  but  he  broke 

For  selfish  end  or  gain? 
A  verier  knave  ne'er  stepped  the  earth 

Since  this  wide  world  Degan; 
And  yet— be  bandies  texts  with  Knox, 

Ana  walks  a  pious  man  I 

VI 

Get  thee  to  crafty  Lethington, 

That  alchemist  in  wile. 
To  grim  Glencaim,  the  preacher's  pride. 

To  Cassilis  and  Argyte— 
To  Morton,  steeped  in  lust  and  guilt, 

My  old  confederate  be!— 
0  well  for  bim  that  'twixt  us  twain 

There  rolls  the  trackless  seal 
O  well  for  him  that  never  more 

On  Scottish  hill  or  plain, 
My  foot  shall  ti«ad,  my  shadow  fall, 

My  voice  be  heard  a^in : 
For  there  are  words  that  I  could  speak 

Would  make  him  blench  and  quail, 
Yea,  shiver  like  an  sspen  tree. 

Amidst  his  men  of  m^I  t— 
Get  thee  to  them,  who  sold  their  Queen 

For  f<n«ign  gold  and  pay ; 
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Assail  them,  raok  them,  mock  them,  fiend  I 

Bide  with  them  till  the  daj'. 
But  leave  me  here  alone  to-night— 
'  No  feftr  that  /  will  pray  1 

vn 
0  many  a  deed  that  I  have  done 
Weighs  heavy  o 


Perchance  my  tem^r  was  too  rude, 

Perchance  my  pnde  too  great ; 
Perchance  it  was  my  fantasy, 

Perchance  it  was  my  fate  f 
I  wilt  not  pour  my  muttered  guilt 

In  any  raiaveling's  ear, 
Nor  ask  for  prayer  &om  mortal  lips, 

Were  death  and  judgment  near. 
They  shall  not  weif^  those  deeds  of  mine 

By  moral  code  or  rule : 
Man  deals  with  man  by  human  laws, 

And  judges  like  a  fool  I 


In  Scotland,  when  my  name  is  heard. 

From  Orkney's  utmost  bound, 
To  where  Tweed's  silver  waters  run, 

Men  shudder  at  the  sound. 
They  will  not  even  deign  to  pray 

For  one  so  lost  and  vile— 
Tbey,  who  have  raced  to  see  me  ride,  ito 

They,  who  have  waited  by  my  side 

For  nothing  save  a  smile! 
And  yet  I  am  not  guiltier  now 

Thui  when  they  sought  me  there; 
Not  more  deserving  of  their  curse, 

Less  worthy  of  their  prayer  I 

IX 

What  charge-^'^hat  crime?  Come,  trusty  peers, 

Come  all  of  you,  and  say 
Why  I  should  be  a  prisoner  here. 

And  you  be  free  to-day!  tao 

You  dealt  with  England— that's  assured  I 

You  murdered  Bicoio  too j 
And  he  who  planned  that  felon  deed. 

And,  with  his  wife  in  view. 
Plunged  his  weak  dagger  in  the  oorpee— 

That  coward  wretchT  slew  I 
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A  kinp;?  he  was  no  king  of  mine! 

A  weak  and  worthless  boy— 
A  fool  in  whose  insensate  band 
The  fairest  jewel  of  the  land 

Lay  a  nesleoted  toy. 
A  man,  indeed,  in  outward  form, 

But  not  a  man  in  mind, 
Lrae  fit  by  &r  to  rule  the  realm 

Than  many  a  ya.-»al  hind. 

0  had  I  earlier  sought  the  place 
That  late—too  late— was  mine; 

Had  I  but  seen  the  woman  then, 

And  deemed  her  lees  divine, 
When  first  upon  the  Scottish  shore 

She,  like  a  radiant  star, 
Dpscended,  bringing  hope  and  mirth 

Krom  those  blight  realms  afar; 
When  all  men's  hearts  were  blithe  and  glad 

To  greet  their  youthful  Queen, 
And  once  aeain  within  the  land 

A  happy  face  was  seen— 

1  might  nave  made  my  homage  more 
Than  that  of  subject  peer. 

And  with  my  oath  of  loyalty 

Have  blent  a  vow  more  dear. 
For  I  had  friends  enow  to  back ; 

And,  with  mv  kith  and  kin, 
Who  held  the  Borders,  far  and  wide, 

And  hemmed  the  marches  in, 
1  might  have  bid  defiance  bold, 

To  all  who  dared  advance 
To  cl^m  the  hand  of  Scotland's  Queen, 

The  widow-child  of  France  I 
Had  I  but  sent  the  ciT  abroad. 

That  neither  English  peer. 
Nor  Scottish  lord  from  England's  oourt 

Should  be  our  master  here — 
Had  I  but  trusted  to  myself. 

And  bravely  ta'en  ray  stand, 
Then  Damley  never  would  have  been 

The  King  within  the  land. 

XI 

Too  late— too  late  t    Poor  Hary  atood 

Unfriended  and  alone. 
The  tenant  of  a  dreary  ball, 

A  melancholy  throne: 
No  more,  aa  in  her  gjandsire's  days, 

Surrounded  by  a  nng 
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Of  vali&nt  lords  and  Euthful  knighta, 
Who  for  fair  Scotland  and  her  nghU 

Would  di«  beside  their  Ktn^ 
Set  was  the  star  of  chivalry 

That  wat  had  gleamed  so  pure 
Upon  the  crests  of  these  who  lay 

On  Flodden's  fatal  moor. 
Clone  were  the  merry  times  of  old, 

The  masque,  and  mirth,  and  glee ; 
And  wearier  was  the  palace  then 

Than  prison  needs  to  be. 
Forbidden  were  the  vesper  bells, — 

They  broke  the  Sabbath  .calm  I 
Hushed  were  the  notes  of  minstrelsy — 

They  chimed  not  with  the  psalm ; 
Twas  sin  to  smile,  'twas  sin  to  laugh, 

Twas  sin  to  sport  or  play, 
And  heavier  than  a  hermit  s  fost 

Was  each  dull  holiday. 
Was  but  the  sound  of  laughter  heard, 

Or  tinkling  of  a  lute, 
Or,  worse  than  all,  in  royal  hall, 

The  tread  of  dancing  foot — 
Then  to  a  drove  of  gaping  clowns 

Would  Knox  with  uncuon  tell 
The  vengeance  that  in  days  of  old 

Had  alien  on  Jezebel  I 


She  stood  alone,  without  a  friend 

On  whom  her  arm  might  lean : 
No  true  and  trusty  couiuellors 

Were  there  to  serve  their  Queen ; 
But  moody  men,  with  sullen  looks, 

And  faces  hard  and  keen. 
They  who  professed  the  later  faith 

Were  trembling  for  their  hold 
Of  the  broad  lands  and  fertile  fields 

Owned  by  the  Church  of  old. 
Apostles  they  of  easy  walk  — 

Wo  martyrdom  or  pain— 
What  marvel  if  they  loved  a  creed 

That  brought  such  pleasant  gain? 
What  marvel  if  their  sreedy  hearts 

Were  wrung  with  abject  fear, 
Leet  Kome  should  yet  resume  her  sway, 

And  strip  them  of  their  gear? 
How  ooula  they  serve  a  Papist  Queen 

With  loyal  hearts  and  bme? 
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How  own  a  rank  idolatress, 

With  Paradise  in  view? 
Eitgland  was  near,  and  England's  Queen 

Defied  both  France  and  Bome— 
What  marvel  if  they  wwt  to  her. 

And  broke  their  ndth  at  home? 

Slit 

And  ahe,  the  sister,  maiden  Queen- 
Rare  maid  and  sister  shel 
True  daughter  of  the  Tudor  line, 
Who  claimed  her  crown  by  right  divine. 

And  ruled  o'er  land  and  sea— 
6he  who  might  welL  withont  disgrace^ 

Or  sn^  thought  of  fear. 
Have  deigned,  from  her  establialjed  place, 

To  succour  one  so  near- 
She,  whom  her  slaves  call  wise  in  thought, 

And  generous  in  deed,— 
How  did  she  deal  with  Scotland's  Queen, 
How  help  her  in  her  need  ? 


XIV 


By  fa 


_!,  steeped  in  guilt  and  crime, 
I,  who  must  bear  the  heaviest  curse 

Of  this  distracted  time  — 
By  heaven  1  I  ttiiuk,  had  Scotland  stood 

Unfriended  and  alone,        '- 
Left  to  herself,  without  intrigue 

From  an^r  neighbour  throne ; 
Five  to  decide,  and  moidd,  and  fix 

The  maimer  of  her  sway, 
No  Scottish  soul  had  ever  stooped 

To  cozen  or  betray  I 
I  aay  it— I,  the  twice  betrayed. 

Their  victim  and  their  tool— 
I,  whom  they  made  the  sacrifice 

For  their  unrighteous  rule ; 
I  aay  it,  even  for  the  men 

who  drove  me  here  to  shame — 
Theirs  is  the  leseer,  paltrier  guilt. 

And  theire  the  meaner  blame  I 


They  durst  not,  had  they  stood  alone. 

Inheritors  of  names 
That  over  Christendom  have  fiown. 

As  stream  the  northern  flames,— 
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WhoM  fathers,  in  their  silent  graves, 

Sleep  peacefully  and  well, 
Scotland's  great  champioDs  while  they  lived. 

And  greacer  when  they  fell — 
They  duret  not  so  have  wronged  their  blood, 

And  smirche^  their  fair  renown, 
Have  flung  their  honour  to  the  winds, 

And  leagued  aininst  the  orown. 
But  at  the  ^te  the  Temptress  stood, 

Not  beautiful  nor  youiiK  ; 
Nor  luring,  ae  a  Syren  might, 

Bv  mogiG  of  her  tongue ; 
Hign  and  imperious^  stately,  proud, 

Yet  artful  to  bM^ile, 
A  woman,  without  woman's  heart. 

Or  woman's  sunny  smile : 
By  nature  tyrannous  and  vain, 

Sy  state-<»^t  false  and  mean. 
She  hated  Mary  from  her  soul. 

As  woman  and  as  Queen ! 


Men  hate,  because  in  act  or  strife 

They  cross  each  other's  path  ; 
Short  is  the  space  for  jealousy, 

And  fierce  the  hour  of  wrath : 
Tb^  passion,  like  the  autumn  flood, 

Sweepe  o'er  the  plains  below ; 
But  woman's  hate  runs  deeper  far. 

Though  noiseleas  in  its  flow. 
A  fairer  face,  a  higher  place. 

More  worship,  more  applause, 
Will  make  a  woman  loathe  her  friend 

Without  a  deadlier  cause. 
The  darkness  etrugsles  with  the  light, 

The  gloaming  with  the  day. 
Ay.  even  in  tjie  deeps  of  night 

WUl  shadows  force  their  way: 
For  ever,  when  the  peerless  moon 

Is  riding  clear  in  heavei^ 
Some  sullen  cloud,  by  envious  winds. 

Athwart  its  disc  is  driven. 
Yet  vainly  does  the  shadow  seek 

A  borrowed  light  to  steal. 
The  cloud  is  dauer  for  the  orb 

It  cannot  quite  conceal. 


And  so,  though  minions  bent  the  knee 

To  Englanirs  haughtv  Queen, 
And  swore  in  vase  ana  fulsome  rhyme^ 
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That  never,  suim  the  birth  of  time, 

Was  such  »n  angel  eeen, 
The  instinct  of  her  cold  proud  heart 

Despised  the  sordid  lie, 
Yet  still  she  smiled,  as  women  amils, 

Who  will  not  deign  to  sig^ 

And  cause  had  she  to  bate  and  fear 

Past  woman's  pride  alone ; 
For  Boleyn's  daiu;hter  sate  not  safe 

Nor  surely  on  ner  throne. 
And  many  a  lord  of  England  thought 

On  UaiVs  light  and  claim, 
And  owned  her  in  their  wa^ail  cups 

Am  Queen,  though  not  by  name. 
But  why  this  pattering  with  the  past? 

Why  mutter  idly  here. 
As  though  I  were  in  dull  debate 

With  council  or  with  peer? 
Is  it  the  dripping  from  the  roof. 

Or  plung^  of  the  sea. 
That  thus  infects  me  with  ttie  weight 

Of  their  monotony? 
Why  should  I  brood  o'er  perished  things, 

And,  like  a  dotard,  dream 
Of  visions  seen  but  not  fulfilled 

Far  up  life's  whirling  stream? 
Han  cannot  quite  conuol  his  thoughts. 

Not  keep  them  in  his  power, 
Yet  these  of  mine  have  wandered  wide 

Within  the  bypast  hour. 
What  might  have  been,  in  phantom  mist 

Has  vanished  long  ago; 
I  need  not  try  to  trace  it  out, 

What  was,  and  is,  I  know. 
Enough— no  word  of  love  was  breathed 

In  I(ary*8  ear  by  me. 
When  most  she  needed  manly  aid, 

And  when  her  hand  was  free. 
But  Damley  came,  and  woo'd,  and  won— 

They  say  that  death  should  close 
Ail  count  of  hate  and  enmity 

Between  the  deadliest  foes— 
And  yet— I  will  not  forge  a  lie, 

Here  on  mv  wretched  bed— 
I  hated  Damley  while  he  lived ; 

I  hate  him  now,  though'  dead  I 

ZVIII 

She  wedded  Damley— and  a  fool 
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In  every  seme  was  he. 
With  Boarce  the  wit  to  be  a  knave 

If  bom  in  low  degree. 
But  folly,  when  it  walks  abroad 

In  royal  guise  and  strain. 
Will  never  lack  for  knavery 

To  loiter  in  ita  train. 
Loose  oomradcfl  of  the  baser  sort 

Were  always  by  his  side, 
To  whisper  lewdness  in  his  ear, 

And  pander  to  hia  pride. 
And  men  who  wore  a  STaver  mask, 

Whose  hearts  were  aU  untrue. 
Essayed  -it  was  an  easy  task — 

To  make  him  traitor  too! 

XIX 

The  madman !    Had  be  only  known 

His  duty,  styl&  and  pla<% 
When  lifted  up  beside  the  ihione, 

And  raised  to  such  a  grace — 
Had  he— the  winner  of  the  prize. 

For  whose  transcendent  charms. 
If  deeds  availed,  not  idle  words, 
Through  Europe  wide,  a  thousand  lords, 
Famous  vid  proud,  had  drawn  their  swords 

And  courted  death  in  arms- 
Had  he  been  gentle,  faithful,  true. 

Kind,  courteous,  nobly-bred, 
To  her  who  found  him  fugitive, 

Tet  took  him  to  her  bed- 
Why  then,  in  spite  of  England's  Queen, 

Oi  treason  hatched  at  home. 
Of  foreign  league,  or  civil  war. 

Or  danger  yet  to  come, 
He  muht  have  kept  the  foremost  place 

Without  eoDtending  claim, 
Havd  won  a  kingdom  for  bis  rac« 

And  left  an  honoured  name. 

XX 

Not  as  a  Prince  of  high  estate 

Came  Dsmley  to  the  Queen : 
His  pride  provoked  the  nobles'  hate, 

His  folly  stirred  their  spleen. 
And  fierceSv  blazed  Elizabeth's  wrath 

Agamst  tlie  luckless  pair, 
For  still  the  phantom  in  her  path 

Had  been  a  Scottish  heir. 
And  well  she  knew  the  ancient  atr^ 

That  rings  through  Scotland  free — 
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That  the  French  Queen  should  bear  the  son 

To  rule  all  Britain  to  the  ses, 
And  from  the  Brace's  blood  should  come 

As  near  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 
She  was  a  tigress,  all  too  fierce 

For  rasheef  love's  essay  ; 
None  durst  apiaoach  the  rovai  lair 

Where  maudess  long  she  lay. 
And  it  was  more  than  gall  to  her  ' 

To  think  that  Mary's  son 
Must  Bit  one  day  upon  her  seat — 

Must  end  what  she  begun. 
She  might  have  frownea  a  oold  oonsmt, 

Had  Mary  stooped  to  take. 
As  spouse,  an  English  vassal  peer. 

For  her  kind  sister's  sake. 
But  Damtey  stood  too  near  the  throne, 

And  strong  bis  place  had  been, 
If  ready,  like  a  valiant  knight, 
Against  the  world  to  hold  his  rigbt. 
And  more— as  love  and  honour  hade^ 
To  vindicate  the  choice  she  made, 

By  duty  to  the  Queen. 
But  neither  honour,  truth,  nor  love 
Had  power  his  selfish  soul  to  move; 
As  cold  of  heartj  as  weak  of  brain, 
Unused  his  passion  to  reetrain, 
At  once  the  madman  claimed  to  be 

In  name  and  power  a  King  I 
He,  weak  as  w^r,  frail  as  sand, 
A  beggar  when  on  Mary's  hand 

He  placed  the  marriage  rinel 
Then,  &Jse  to  her  who  save  nim  all, 

And  lost  to  sense  of  aname, 
He  banded  with  her  deadliest  foes 

To  atain  her  opotleea  name  I 

There  was  that  Biccio— sharp  and  sly; 

No  friend  of  mine,  I  swear. 
For  in  that  dark  ItaJian  eye 
Was  eraft  beyond  my  mastery. 
And  in  his  cold  and  subtle  smile 
I  read  the  evidence  of  guile 

Was  deep  implanted  there. 
He  could  not  bend  me  to  his  will — 

No  fanatic  was  I ; 
Nor  would  I  lend  a  helping  hand 
To  rivet  on  my  native  umd 

The  chains  Qf  Italy. 
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Right  little  cared  I  for  the  oreeda 

Of  eithw  Church,  I  trow ; 
I  recked  not  which  should  win  or  I<»e, 

And  more— I  reck  not  now. 
But  lost  on  me  was  all  his  speech, 

His  policy  was  vain: 
What  was  to  me  the  Papal  cause 

In  France  or  yet  in  8pain  ? 
I  never  stood,  as  Atholl  did, 

A  soldier  sworn  of  Rome, 


Yet  Riocio  may  have  faithful  been, 

And  to  his  mistress  true. 
For  those  who  hated  him  the  worst 

Were  knaves  and  traitors  too. 
1  cannot  t«ll— but  this  I  know, 

That  til!  my  dying  hour  570 

I  never  shall  foi^t  the  shriek 

That  rung  from  Mary's  bower. 

xxu 

Twaa  night—mirk  night— the  sleet  beat  on, 

The  wind,  as  now,  was  rude, 
And  I  wAa  lonely  in  my  room 

In  dreary  Holyrood. 
I  beard  a  cry,  a  tramp  of  men, 

A  clash  of  steel  below. 
And  from  my  window,  in  the  court 

I  saw  the  torches  glow.  ito 

More  common  were  such  sounds  to  me 

Than  hum  of  evening  hymn ; 
I  caught  oiy  sword,  and  hunied  out 

Along  the  passage  dim. 
But  O,  the  shriek  that  thrilled  me  then— 

The  accents  of  despair. 
The  man's  imploring  agony, 

The  woman  s  frantic  prayer  I 
'  0,  for  the  love  of  Qod  and  Christ, 

Forbear— I  will  not  flyl  59" 

0  mistress-  Queen — protect  me  yet, 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  I' 
'Holdl  hold  your  hands!  you  shall  not  strike, 

Unleea  you  slay  me  too  ; 
My  guard  !  O  help  I  they  kill  the  Queen  I 

HelpI  husband— nobles— you — 
0  Buthven— Douglas— as  you  trust 

For  mercy  in  your  need. 
For  Christ's  dear  soke,  be  satisfied- 
Do  not  this  monstrous  deed  I  ^o^ 
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What  I  Damley,  thou?  let  go  my  arm— 
Unbaod  me,  daatard  ktUTe  I 

To  me— to  me— all  Scottish  hearts- 
Help  !  ti-eason  I    Come  and  aave  I ' 

XXIU 

A  door  Sew  wide.    I  saw  them  all- 

Buthven  in  mail  complete, 
Oeoro»  Douglas,  Eer  of  F&wdonside, 

And  Biccio  at  their  feet. 
With  rapiers  drawD  and  pistola  bent, 

They  seized  their  wretched  prey;  6io 

They  wreDohed  her  jtiu^meDta  m>m  his  grasp, 

Tb.9Y  stabbed  him  whwe  he  Uy. 
I  saw  George  Douglas  raise  his  arm, 

I  saw  his  dagger  gleam ; 
And  then  I  heara  the  dyuig  yell, 

And  Uary's  piteous  scream. 
I  saw  her  writhe  in  Damley's  arms 

As  in  a  serpent's  fold— 
The  coward  I  he  was  pale  as  death, 

But  would  not  loose  his  hold  1  Gao  f 

And  then  the  torches  waved  and  shook,  \ 

And  louder  grew  the  din,  * 

And  up  the  stair,  and  throu^  the  doors 

The  rest  came  trooping  in. 
What  could  I  do?    So  time  waa  that 

To  listen  or  to  wait ; 
Throiwed  wer«  the  rooms  with  furious  men, 

And^olow  beset  the  gate. 
Morton  and  Lindsay  kept  the  oourt, 

With  many  a  deadly  Toe ;  fijo 

And  swords  are  swift  to  do  their  work 

When  blood  begins  to  flow. 
Darkling  I  traced  the  passage  hack 

As  swiftly  a^  I  came, 
For  in  the  crowd  that  tossed  beneath 

I  heard  them  shout  my  name. 
Enough  I— that  night  one  victim  died 

Before  Quem  Mary's  face, 
And  in  my  secret  heart  I  doomed 

Another  in  his  place.  tfo 

Not  that  I  caied  for  Biodo's  life, 

Tb^  ni^t  have  worked  their  will ; 
Though  bale  it  was  for  bdtad  knighu 

So  poor  a  wretch  to  kill. 
But  I  had  seen  my  Queen  profaned, 

Outraged  before  my  face. 
By  bim,  the  dastard,  heaitleea  boy, 

The  land's  and  our  disgrace. 
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Twaa  he  devised  the  felon  plot— 
.Twas  be  that  plaimed  the  ciime— 

He  led  the  murdererB  to  her  room— 
And— <}od— at  what  a  time ! 


XXIT 

They  call  me  savage,  brutal,  base. 

And  more— because  I  vred 
A  trembliuR,  sickly,  shrewiah  dame. 

And  put  ber  from  my  bed. 
Heaven  wot,  the  match  was  ill  ordained ; 

Her  heart  was  given  elsewhere, 
And  for  a  second  courtship,  I 

Had  neither  time  nor  care. 
It  may  be  that  she  pined  alone ; 

It  may  be  in  my  hall 
She  met  with  ruder  company 

Than  pleased  her  taste  wifhal : 
I  may  have  wronged  her  bj^  neglect, 

I  may  have  galled  her  pride ; 
But  never  brooked  she  scathe  or  scorn 

While  she  was  Bothwell's  bride. 


The  lord  and  husband  of  her  heart, 

The  &ther  soon  to  be, 
The  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

Should  still  have  kept  her  side- 
How  paid  he  back  the  niatchle^  debt, 

How  did  he  tend  his  bride? 
Why.  had  he  never  loft  her  room, 

But,  like  the  grooms  of  yore, 
To  lay  him  on  the  rushes  down 

His  lady's  nest  before. 
To  guard  her  all  the  livelong  night, 

^d  slumber  scarce  till  dawn, 
When  her  dear  voice,  so  low  and  sweet, 

Like  breathings  of  a  fiiwn, 
Tohl  that  tiifl  tune  of  rest  was  o'er, 

And  then  a  simple  hynm 
Arose,  as  if  an  angel  led 

The  choir  of  seraphim — 
Would  such  a  service  have  been  more 

Than  he  was  bound  to  rave? 
Nay,  if  he  dared  to  make  it  less. 

Deserved  the  boy  to  live  ? 
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Of  ftll  hk  sbame  and  guili  . 
I  saw  his  outrage  on  the  Queen, 

I  WW  the  blood  he  spilt ; 
And,  ere  the  day  had  dawned,  I  swore, 

Whilst  spurrinK  through  the  sand, 
I  would  avenge  that  treachery, 

And  slay  him  with  my  hand  - 
On  in  the  preachers'  holier  phrase. 

Would  purge  him  from  the  landl 


Altu  uei«  aiuiiw  i  iin,  .,  ,      ,  ,  , 

With  nothing  save  my  own  irild  thoughts 

For  bitter  companyi 
My  own  wild  thoughts,  that  will  not  pass, 

Howe'er  I  bid  them  go— 
My  torture,  yet  the  only  friends 

That  visit  me  below.  i 

Full  many  a  hearth  is  decked  this  night 

To  bait  the  blessed  mom. 
Oil  which,  in  ages  long  ago, 

The  Saviour  child  was  bom— 
The  churches  all  are  wreathed  with  green. 

The  altars  set  with  flowers, 
And  happy  lowly  hearts  wait  on 

And  count  the  passing  hours; 
Until  the  midnight  chimes  proclaim 

The  hallowed  season  come,  : 

When  Heaven's  broad  ^tee  are  opened  wide, 

And  Hell's  loud  roar  is  dumb. 
Thpn  myriad  voices  in  acclaim 

The  Bong  of  homage  yield. 
That  once  trom  angola' lips  was  heard 

By  ijiepherds  in  the  field- 
Stilled  for  a  time  are  angry  thoughts, 

The  hearts  of  men  are  mild  ; 
The  father  with  a  holier  thnll 

Bends  o'er  his  slumbering  child ; 
Mew  is  the  kiss  the  husband  gives 

Unto  his  wedded  wife. 
For  earthly  love,  when  blest  by  Heaven, 

Ends  not  with  earthly  life; 
And,  fountain-like,  o'er  all  the  world, 

Wnere  Christ's  dear  name  is  known, 
Arise  the  sounds  of  prayer  and  praise 

Toward  the  eternal  tuune. 
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But  I,  a  slave  in  bondage  here, 
Backed— torn  by  mad  deepair— 

How  oan  Z  falter  forth  tbe  words 
Of  praise  or  yet  of  prayer  ? 

Men  drove  me  from  them,  as  a  wolf 
From  mountain-folds  is  driven. 

And  what  I  could  not  win  on  earth 
How  dare  I  seek  from  Heaven? 

Ay.  howl  asain,  thou  winter  wind- 
Boar  louder  yet,  thou  sea  ! 

For  nothing  else  can  stun  the  thoughts 
That  rise  to  maddun  me  I 


PART  SECOND 


Toe  sun  is  bright,  the  day  is  wai-m. 

The  breeze  is  blowing  free- 
Come,  I  will  rouse  me  from  my  lair, 

And  look  upon  the  sea. 
Tis  clear  and  blue,  with  here  and  there 

A  little  fleck  of  foam  ; 
And  yonder  slides  a  stately  ship. 

Bound  on  her  voyage  hom& 
Tlie  fishei«,  on  the  scanty  sward. 

Spread  out  their  nets  io  dry. 
And  whistle  o'er  their  lazy  task 

In  happy  vacancy. 
Swift  by  (he  window  skims  the  tern, 

On  light  and  ehuicing  wing. 
And  every  sound  that  rises  up 

Gives  token  of  the  spring. 
Fair  is  the  sigh^  yet  Grange  to  me ; 

No  memories  I  recall. 
While  gazing  on  the  headland  clifiis, 

And  wavee  that  leap  and  fall; 
No  visions  of  my  boyish  days, 

Or  manhood's  sterner  prime, 
Arise  from  yonder  watery  waste, 

To  cheer  me  for  a  time. 


For  I  was  reared  among  the  hills, 

Within  a  Border  home, 
Where,  brawling  down  their  narrow  glens, 

The  mountain  torrents  come ; 
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And  well  I  know  the  bouv  braes 

Where  the  first  primrose  olows. 
And  sbrinkiiie  tufts  of  violets 

Rise  from  Uie  melting  snows, 
Ere  yet  the  hazel  leaf  u  out, 

Or  birches  show  their  green, 
Or.  on  the  sad  and  auUen  ash, 

A  kindling  bud  ia  seen. 

0  Hermitage,  by  Liddel's  aide, 
My  old  ancestral  tower  I 

Were  I  again  but  lord  of  thee — 
Not  owniQg  half  the  power 

That  in  my  days  of  reckless  pride 
I  held,  but  cast  away — 

1  would  not  leave  thee.  Border  keef,' 
Until  my  dying  day ! 

Wise  waa  Buocleuch,  and  Ceasford  too, 
Who  stoutly  held  their  own. 

And  little  cared,  amidst  their  clans, 
For  threat  from  either  throne. 


They  nnge  at  will  the  mountain  paths, 

Thtjj  hear  the  falcon  cry ; 
And  here,  within  a  loathly  eell. 


Who  owns  thoe  now,  fair  Hermitage? 

Who  sita  within  my  hall? 
What  banner  flutters  in  the  breeze 

Above  that  stately  wall? 
Does  yet  the  court-yard  ring  with  tramp 

Of  horses  and  of  men  ; 
Do  bay  of  hounds  and  bugle-note 

Sound  merry  from  the  glen  ? 
Or  art  thou,  as  thy  master  is, 

A  rent  and  ruined  pile, 
Onoe  noble,  but  deserted  now 

By  all  that  is  not  vile  ? 
What  matters  it?    These  eyes  of  mine 

Shall  never  see  thee  more ; 
Still  in  my  thought  must  thou  abide 

As  stately  as  ot  yore. 
When,  Warden  of  the  Marches  three, 

In  Mary's  right  I  came 
To  still  the  rugged  Border  feuds, 

And  trample  out  the  flame. 

Good  futh  1  I  had  but  litUe  leal 
To  meddle  with  the  knaves, 
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Who  wmply  kept  their  fathers'  rule. 

And  fought  for  bloody  graves. 
No  war  was  then  between  the  lands. 

Else  swift  and  sure,  I  ween, 
Each  Border  clan,  on  Scottish  soil, 

Had  mustered  for  their  Queen ; 
The  tiding  of  an  English  raid 

Had  joined  tbem,  heart  and  hand ; 
Per  wdl  the  jackmen  knew  the  wealth 

Of  canny  Cumberland. 
One  note  of  war— and  all  our  feuds 

Had  vaniBhed  like  the  snow 
From  off  the  fells  by  Teviotrside, 

When  the  warm  May  winds  blow. 
But  peace  abroad  breeds  strife  at  home ; 

Old  cause  of  quarrel  rose ; 
Clan  fought  with  clan,  and  name  with  name, 

As  fierce  and  deadly  foes. 
To  them  came  I  in  evil  hour — 

Uost  perilous  the  tide ; 
For  he  who  seeks  to  part  a  fray, 

Wins  strokes  from  either  side. 
Saint  Andrew!  'twas  no  easy  task 

To  hunt  an  Armstrong  down, 
Or  moke  a  Johnstone  yield  his  sword 

At  summons  from  the  Crown  : 
Yet,  ere  a  week  had  passed  away. 

One  half  my  work  was  done. 
And  safe  within  my  castle  lay 

Whitehaugh  and  Mangerton. 
I  had  them  all,  but  only  one, 

John  Elliot  of  the  Park, 
As  stalwart  and  as  hold  a  man 

As  ever  rode  by  dark. 
I  sought  him  far,  I  sought  him  near, 

HebafBed  all  my  men ; 
At  last  I  met  him,  face  to  face, 

Within  the  Billhope  glen. 

T 

Short  parley  passed  between  ua  twain— 

'  Thou  art  the  Warden  ? '    '  Ay  I 
Thou  EUiot  of  the  Park?'    'I  am.' 

'Wilt  yield  thee?'    'Come  and  trrl' 
We  lighted  down  from  off  our  steeds, 

-We  tied  them  to  a  tree : 
The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west, 

And  all  alone  were  we. 
Out  flew  the  steel,  and  then  began 

A  sharp  and  despenrte  strife ; 
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For  Elliot  fsug^t  to  'acttpe  the  cord, 

I  fought  for  fame  and  life. 
Ha,  haT  were  he  alive  asaia, 

And  on  this  dungeon  floor, 
What  joy,  with  such  a  man  as  that, 

To  cross  the  sword  once  more  I 
The  blows  he  fetched  were  stark  and  strong, 

And  BO  were  mine,  I  ween. 
Until  I  cleft  his  head-piece  through, 

And  stretched  him  on  the  green. 
'Wilt  yield  thee  now?'    'I  will  not  yield, 

But  an  ye  promise  grace.' 


No  man  shall  take  me  livii^  yet ; 

Now  follow,  if  you  dare  1 
I  slipped  upon  the  broken  moss ; 

And  in  the  sheugh  we  rolled, 
Death^giappling.  silent,  heaving  each 

Within  the  other's  hold. 
He  passed  above  me,  and  I  felt- 
Once — twice — his  dagger  drive; 
But  mine  went  deeper  through  nia  brenst— 

I  rose,  but  half  alire  I 
All  spun  around  me— trees  and  hills— 

A  mist  appeared  to  rise; 
Yet  one  thing  saw  I  clearly  yet 

Before  my  fading  eyes: 
Not  half  a  rood  beyond  the  bum, 

A  man  lay  stiff  and  stark ; 
I  knew  it  was  my  stubborn  foe, 

John  Elliot  of  the  Park.  , 

I  strove  in  vain  to  sound  my  horn. 

No  further  strength  bad  I ; 
And  reeling  in  that  lonely  glen, 

I  fell — but  not  to  die. 


I  wakened  in  the  Hermitage 

From  out  mv  heavy  swound. 
Thanks  to  the  leech,  who  would  not  cease 

From  probing  of  my  wound  : 
And  there  I  l&y,  for  many  a  day. 

Weak,  weary,  dull,  and  wan, 
With  little  blood  within  my  veins. 

To  make  me  feel  like  man. 
In  sooth,  it  was  a  heavy  time — 

I  heard  the  bugles  blow, 
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Th«  honw  neigh,  the  bridles  ring. 

The  soldiers  oome  and  go. 
I  heard  the  voice  of  Ormiston, 

In  short  and  gniff  command. 
As  outwards  from  the  castl&^te 

He  led  his  trooper  band. 
Then  silenoe ;  and  that  hateful  sound, 

The  leech's  stealthy  tread— 
Ahal  when  I  had  stren^jh  to  stir, 

How  swift  the  villain  fled  I 
Then  the  long  shades  of  afternoon — 

The  twilight  fastening  in — 
The  night,  when  still  1  heard  the  brook 

Gome  roaring  down  the  linn. 
Strange!  that  my  memory  should  recall 

Those  distant  things  to  view- 
That  every  sound,  and  sight,  and  thought, 

Should  visit  me  anewl 
Have  I  not  heard  a  hundred  times 

The  winter  tempests  roar. 
Since  first  they  spread  that  wretched  couch 

Here,  on  the  dungeon  floor? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  ocean-surge 

Come  bellowing  to  the  strand! 
When  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  heaven. 

When  flashed  the  levin  brand? 
The  hurleys  that  inwht  wake  the  dead, 

Pass  from  me  with  their  rage ; 
Not  so  the  sounds  that  teachM  my  bed 

In  lonely  Hermitage, 

vn 
But  0,  that  day,  when  first  I  rose^ 

A  cripple,  from  my  lair — 
Threw  wide  the  casement,  breathed  my  fill, 

Of  fresh  and  wholesome  air. 
Drank  in  new  life,  and  felt  once  more 

The  pulse's  stirring  play— 
0,  madly  in  my  heut  I  keep 

The  memory  of  that  day  1 
I  thought  to  hear  the  gorcock  crow. 

Or  ouzel  whistle  shrill, 
When,  lo  I   a  gallant  company 

Came  riding  up  the  hill: 
No  banner  was  displayed  on  high. 

No  sign  of  war  was  seen, 
No  armed  band,  with  spear  and  brand, 

Encompassed  Scotland's  Queen. 
She  came,  on  gentle  errand  bound— 

The  generous  and  the  free— 
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Till 

She  waited  not  for  ipurd  or  groom, 

But  poBaed  into  the  hall : 
Around  her  were  the  four  Maries. 

Herself  the  roae  of  all. 
I  never  thoagiit  that  woman's  voice 

Could  thrill  my  being  so. 
As  when  she  thanked  me  for  my  zeal 

In  accents  soft  and  low, 
I  saw  the  tear  within  her  eye. 

When,  bending  down  to  me, 
She  placed  her  Itly  band  in  minn. 

And  bade  me  quit  mv  knee. ' 
'Dear  lord,'  she  said,  'lis  woman's  right 

To  comfort  when  she  may ; 
Thi>Q  chafe  not,  if  we  take  Dy  storm 

Your  Border-keep  to<lay. 
We  come  not  to  invade  your  hall, 

Or  rudely  mar  your  rest ; 
Though  well  I  know,  at  fitter  time, 

I  were  a  welcome  guest 
But  could  1  quit  the  Bordenside 

Without  my  thanks  to  him 
Who  paid  his  service  far  too  well, 

At  risk  of  life  and  limb? 
Ah,  Bothwelll  you  have  bravely  done, 

And  all  my  thanks  are  poor ; 
Would  God  that  more  were  bent  like  you 

To  make  my  throne  secure ! 
True  heart  I  strong  arm  I  I  cannot  place 

A  chaplet  on  your  brow, 
For  the  old  rites  of  chivalry 

Are  lost  or  banished  now; 
But,  trust  me,  never  was  a  Queen 

More  debtor  to  a  peer. 
Than  I,  brave  Earl,  am  proud  to  own, 

Before  the  presence  here  I 
How  say  you,  brother?' 


At  the  word, 
I  felt  a  sudden  chill; 

I  knew  not  Murray  as  he  rode 
Beside  her  up  the  hill. 

I  marked  him  not  within  my  hall- 
No  wonder,  for  my  eye 
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Was  fixed  on  one  bright  form  alone 

Of  all  that  company  1 
Bnt  there  he  stooa,  tne  pnlseloBS  man, 

The  calculating  lord, 
Swart  in  the  Congregation's  garb, 

And  leaning  on  hia  sword. 
Upon  hie  lip  there  was  a  smile 

That  almost  eeemed  a  sneer ; 
Softly  he  spoke,  but  what  he  said 

Dwelt  not  within  mine  ear. 
Some  phrase  it  was  of  mild  assent, 

EVamed  in  that  glossT  strain 
That  statasmen  use  to  aide  ^eir  thoughts 

When  honest  words  were  vain ; 
Some  staid  and  studied  compliment, 

As  soft  and  cold  as  snow— 
I  would  not,  after  desperate  tight. 

Have  thanked  a  trooper  so  I 
And  then  he  paused,  and  glancing  round 

Upon  the  royal  train. 
Began  to  &ltier  forth  excuse, 

take  one  who  spoke  in  pain. 
Why  Dam  ley  came  not  with  ihe  Queen- 
How  could  the  fool  be  there? 
Had  he  not  left  his  Sovereign's  Court, 

Deepite  her  tears  and  prayer? — 
Left  her,  with  base  unmanly  threat, 

Alone  to  weep  and  pine ; 
That  he  might  lie  in  harlots'  laps. 

And  hiooup  o'er  his  wine? 

X 

Well  know  I  now  what  Hurray  meant. 

But  then  I  did  not  care — 
The  sight  of  Damley  in  my  hall 

Had  darkened  all  the  air. 
'  In  sooth,  I  wished  them  far  away. 

The  Uaries,  and  the  rest, 
That  1  might  throw  me  at  her  feet, 

Might  ease  my  bursting  hreaat, — 
Uighc  tell  her  now  I  dared  to  love, 

And  how  I  hid  my  flame. 
Till  he,  the  wretched,  perjured  boy, 

Had  filled  his  cup  with  shame — 
Might  ask  her,  of  her  sovran  grace, 

To  take  and  keep  my  vow. 
To  rule  James  Hepburn's  heart  and  hand. 

Not  give  him  promise  now — 
One  word,  one  little  word  of  hope 

Was  all  that  he  would  crave,— 
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Hope?    Never  hope  could  rise  fo 
'nil  Damley  JilTed  his  grave  I 


For  then  indeed  I  felt  the  spell 

That  turned  we&k  Arron's  br&in. 
That  drove  the  luckless  phastellar 

To  love  and  die  in  vain. 
With  tenfold  power  that  magic  cbann 

Was  stirring  in  my  soul ; 
Though  she  had  spumed  me  from  her  feet, 
.   I  must  have  spoke  the  whi)le. 
Far  better  to  have  told  her  all, 

And  vraked  at  once  her  scorn, 
Than  brood  o'er  paSBions  ill-concealed, 

And  wait  for  crimes  unborn. 
Unborn,  but  yet,  alas  I  conceived — 

Well— well!  what  recks  it  now? 
A  child  might  weep,  and  moan,  and  fr^t, 

That  yonder  glorious  bow. 
Which  right  b^ore  me  spans  the  seas, 

Should  melt  in  mist  and  rain : 
What  is  it  but  a  pageantry 

That  will  not  oome  again? 
Tea,  let  it  pass  with  other  things, 

Old  hope,  remorse,  and  fear ; 
All  these  are  phantoms,  dead  and  gone— 

They  shall  not  force  a  t«ar! 


Bright  was  the  mom,  and  freeh  the  wind. 

And  clear  the  trumpet's  call, 
As,  strong  once  more  in  heart  and  limb, 

1  issued  £n>m  my  hall.  _  140 

A  hundred  troopers,  cased  in  m^, 

Were  mounted  on  the  award ; 
Men  who  would  ride  through  steel  and  flame 

At  signal  of  their  lord. 
The  knaves  I  I  know  they  loved  me  welt; 

And  what  a  wild  acclami 
Rang  through  the  valley,  up  the  glen, 

To  greet  me  as  I  came] 
Then  spears  were  raised,  and  swords  were  swung, 

And  Ijamiera  tossed  on  high,  150 

In  such  a  storm  of  wild  delight. 
As  drives  men  onward  to  the  fight, 

For  death  or  victory  I 
The  blood  Was  warm  within  me  thea. 

And  proudly  did  it  bound, 
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As  clacl  again  io  knightty  garb, 

I  wheeled  my  chftrger  round  ; 
O'er  mo8B  and  moor,  o'er  hill  and  heath, 

Rieht  gallanUy  we  sped, 
Until  we  patisedj  and  drew  the  rein 

Hard  bv  the  nver'a  head. 
Backward  on  Caetle  Hermitage 

One  linj^ering  look  I  cast ; 
I  saw  it  m  itB  strength  and  pride- 
That  look,  it  was  the  last  I 
xni 
Hen  say  that  in  those  northern  seas, 

Far  out  from  human  view. 
There  lies  a  huge  and  whirling  pit, 
Ab  deep  as  though  the  globe  were  split. 

To  lei  the  waters  through  ; 
All  round  and  round  for  many  a  mile 
Spreads  the  strong  tide's  resistless  coil ; 
And  if  a  ship  should  chance  to  pass 

Within  the  Maelstrom's  sweep, 
Nor  helm  nor  sail  will  then  avail 

To  drive  her  through  the  deep. 
Headlong  she  rolls  on  racing  waves, 

Still  narrowing  in  her  round, 
Still  drawn  towards  the  awful  brim 

Of  that  abyss  profound. 
Then  one  sharp  whirl,  one  giant  sui^, 

A  lurch,  a  plunge,  a  yell, — 
And  down  for  ever  goes  the  ship 

Into  the  raging  hull 
Ood  wot,  I  am  not  &nciful ; 

But  ^m  that  fatal  day, 
When  first  I  leagued  with  other  men, 

And  left  my  open  way. 
No  power  haa  I  to  check  my  course. 

No  will  to  pause  or  stay. 
They  knew  that  I  was  proud  and  bold, 

And  foremost  still  would  go. 
Where  danger  waited  in  the  path, 

Nor  ever  count  the  fo& 
And  they  had  read  my  secret  heart, 

And  set  their  cunning  snare ; 
O,  had  my  only  thought  been  love. 

They'd  not  have  bound  me  there! 
XIV    . 
But  there  was  hatred  in  my  soul ; 

And  more,  that  elorious  sin, 
Ambition ,  cursed  by  all  who  loa«, 

No  crimd  tor  those  who  win. 
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What  BMptre  ever  j«t  was  gained 

Without  the  reddened  hand? 
Light  pen&Dce  Bervea  to  cleanse  the  stain 

From  those  who  rule  a  land. 
Hero,  and  king,  and  conqueror— 

So  ring  the  changefi  here, 
For  those  who  rise  by  any  art. 

No  matter  what  they  were! 
Wretch,  villain,  traitor,  regicide— 

These  are  the  counter-names 
For  men  whom  fortune  thrusts  aside, 

However  bold  their  aims. 
1  would  Dot  care  for  Tulgur  speech ; 

Butj  0,  it  drives  me  wUd 
To  think  that  cold  and  reckoning  knaves 

Could  sway  me  like  a  child  I 
Tell  me  no  more  of  guilt  and  shame ! 

Tis  worse  to  be  a  Tool, 
Toplay  the  subtler  traitors'  gome, 

Their  partner  and  their  tool  I 

rv 
Twas  in  Oraigmillar's  dusky  hall 

That  first  Ilent  my  ear 
To  that  deep  tempter,  Lethington, 

With  Murray  bendiug  near. 
The  theme  was  Darnley  and  his  deeds, 

His  v«n  capricious  mind. 
That  neither  counsel  could  control, 

Nor  sense  of  honour  bind ; 
His  wild  outrageous  insolence 

To  men  of  high  denee, 
Who,  but  for  Marv's  love  and  grace, 

Were  better  far  than  he. 
All  this  I  heard,  and  answered  not; 

But  when  he  came  to  speak 
Of  Ma^'s  wrongs,  and  Mary's  woes, 

The  blood  was  m  my  cheek. 
He  told  me  of  her  breaking  head;. 

Of  bitter  tears  she  shed, 
Of  the  sad  ary  she  raised  to  heaven, 

'O  OodI  that  I  were  deadl'— 
Of  that  dull  grief  which,  more  than  pain, 

Has  power  to  waste  and  kill : 
Vet  in  ner  secret  heart,  he  said. 

Queen  Mary  loved  him  still. 


'Loves  him?'  'Why,  ayl  Our  thought  was  bent, 
At  first,  on  Darnley  s  banishment ; 
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An  easy  thing,  for  never  yet 

Was  euch  a  faithlesa  epouee  I 
But  when  we  broke  it  to  the  Queen, 

She  would  not  deign  to  hear ; 
He  was  the  Mher  of  her  child, 

And  so  to  her  was  dear. 
"What  then  U  left?    "While  Daniley  lives, 

He's  nothing  less  than  King: 
An  insect  monarch,  if  you  will, 

But  yet  with  power  to  sting. 
Why,  even  you,  brave  Earl,  so  high 

In  honour  and  in  place. 
Yon — Warden— Admiral — must  bend 

Before  his  Roy^  Grace  I 
May,  chafe  not  at  my  open  speech, 

For  others  feel  the  wrong : 
Oreat  God  I  to  think  that  one  so  weak 

Should  thus  defy  the  strong  1 
I  apeak  not  only  for  myself— 

1  speak  Lord  Hurray  s  mind ; 
Your  brother  Huntley,  and  Argyle, 

They  will  not  lag  behind. 
You  uiow  their  strength.    Yet  more 

The  banished  lords  are  ours— 
Lindsay  and  Uorton.  were  they  here. 

Would  help  us  with  their  powers. 
In  evil  hour,  in  evil  causa, 

They  lent  weak  Damley  aid  ; 
They  l,ru8ted  to  his  lyine  tongue, 

And  therefore  were  betrayed. 

xvn 
'  Surely  'tis  time  to  stanch  the  wounds 

That  vex  the  land  so  sore. 
To  knit  the  noble  brotherhood 

If  ore  closely  than  of  ^^ore ; 
To  .curb  the  wild  &natic  mood 

That  waxes  day  by  day. 
And  make  the  surly  preachers  know 

Their  duty,  to  obey  [ 
But  for  this  brainless,  frantic  fool. 

Our  course  were  plain  and  clear ; 
If  Scotland's  nobles  back  their  Queen, 

What  danger  need  they  fear? 
Mo  more  will  we  of  foreign  league. 

Or  foreign  wedlock  hear  I 
A  bett«r  husband  for  the  Queen 

We'll  find  among  our  own ; 
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Ab  hi  A  chainpion  as  tfaa  Bruoe, 

To  fill  the  Scottish  throne  I 
Uore  might  I  saj— but,  yaliant  Earl, 

On  you  our  bu  depeada ; 
Bpeak  but  the  word,  sive  but  the  dgn, 

111  uierwer  for  our  mends  I 
Scotland  is  weary  of  the  load 

That  lies  upon  her  now, 
And  D«ath  is  breathing,  cold  and  damp, 

Uptui  our  SoYereign's  brow. 
Here  ia  the  stalwart  ami  we  need 

To  save  the  State  and  Queen ; 
Your  own  brave  blood  was  freely  shed 

For  Hary,  on  the  green- 
But  Damley's!— for  one  drop  of  youra 

His  life  were  all  too  mean-' 


I've  heard  that  poison-sprinkled  flowers 

Are  sweeter  in  perfume 
Than  when,  untouched  by  deadly  dew, 

They  opened  in  their  bloom ; 
IVe  beara  that  men,  condemned  to  die, 

Have  quaffed  the  seasoned  wine 
With  keuier  relish  than  the  juice 

Of  the  nntampered  vine ;  3 

I've  heard  that  with  the  witches'  song; 

Though  hanh  and  rude  it  be. 
There  blends  a  wild  mysterious  strain 

Of  weirdest  bannony. 
So  that  the  listener  &ur  away 

Must  needa  approach  the  ring, 
Where,  on  the  savage  Lapland  moors, 

The  demon  ohorus  sing ; 
And  Z  believe  the  devils  voice 

Sinks  deeper  in  the  ear,  j 

Than  any  whispers  sent  from  heaven. 

However  soft  and  clear. 
Test  I  WB9  cozened,  cheated,  led— 

No  beast  mwe  blindly  goes 
Towards  the  shambles,  than  I  went 

When  flattered  by  my  foes ! 
Flattered— and  bribed  I  Ay,  that 's  the  word- 
No  need  to  hide  it  now- 
Bribed  by  the  proffer  of  a  crown 

To  glitter  on  my  brow  I  5 

O  never  let  the  man  of  deeds, 

Though  strong,  and  bold,  and  brave, 
Thoi^h  be  has  shaken  thrones  like  reads, 

Try  issue  with  a  knave  [ 
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Hij^t  is  DO  m&tob  for  studied  oroft, 
which  makes  th«  best  its  thrall ; 

When  earth  is  mined  benesth  his  feet, 
The  ohampioa  needs  must  &1L 

XIX 

Now,  were  a  reverend  father  here — 

For  suoh  there  are,  I  know, 
Good  men  and  true,  who  preitch  the  word. 
Without  invoking  fire  ana  sword 

To  lay  the  templee  low— 
Hen  who  proclaim  their  mission,  peace ; 

And  count  it  worse  than  shame 
To  shed  their  doctrines  forth  like  oil 

Upon  a  land  in  flame— 
Hsd  I  such  ghostly  counsellor. 

He'd  tell  me  straight  to  throw 
All  nncorous  feetinas  from  my  breast ; 

To  bless  my  deadliest  foe; 
Toprsy  for  that  same  Lethmgton ; 

Vo  raise  my  heart  to  heaven. 
And  supplicate  that  Humy's  soul 

Hay  not  depart  unshrivenl 
M^— more  than  that— for  Horton's  weal 

Hy  prayer  must  also  rise ; 
A  proper  instrument  were  I 

To  Bft  him  to  the  skin  I 
The  older  fiuth  wjoined  a  mass, 


L  requiem  to  be  said 
ove  the  V 


Above  the  bier,  or  for  the  soul 

Of  any  foeman  dead. 
That  may  be  priestcraft— idle  sound, 

As  modern  preachers  say— 
A  lisi  that  neither  sunt  in  heaven. 

Nor  guard  on  hdl,  obey : 
But  to  forgive  theiu,  whue  they  live; 

To  breathe  a  prayer  for  them. 
The  traitors  who  lutve  robbed  their  Queen 

Of  state  and  diadem- 
Have  shut  her  in  a  Icmely  ide, 

To  pine,  and  waste,  and  die— 
A  prayer  for  villains  such  as  these 

Were  insult  to  ihs  sky  I 


was  nothii^  new  or  £ange. 
Tbou^  ne'er  a  Lord  in  Scotland  stirred, 
HypnnxMM^  oath,  and  secret  WOTd 
Had  known  nor  check  nor  change. 
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Men  feel  by  inatinot,  swift  as  light, 

The  preaeuce  of  the  foe^ 
Whom  Gk>d  has  marked,  in  after  yeare, 

To  strike  the  mortal  blow ; 
The  other,  though  his  brand  be  sheathed 

At  banquet  or  in  hall. 
Hath  a  forebodement  of  the  time 

When  one  or  both  must  falL 
That  bodement  darkened  on  my  aoul 

When  first  I  set  my  eye 
On  Damley  in  his  trim  attire, 
All  youth,  and  mirth,  and  hope,  and  fire, 

A  "blazoned  butterfly, 
Uethought  I  saw,  like  northern  seers 

When  shadowed  by  the  cloud, 
Around  bis  pomp  and  bravery 

The  phantom  of  a  shroud  t 
It  chilled  me  then,  it  haunts  me  now- 
Let  this  at  least  be  said, 
No  thought  (^  slaughter  crossed  my  mind 

TiU  ^Tid  Biodo  bled. 
Then  both  my  heart  and  hand  were  freed  ; 

And  often  m  a  dream, 
When,  throuRh  the  corridors  of  sleep. 

Bang  Mary  s  pieroing  scream. 
The  scene  would  ohaoge  from  Holyrood 

To  some  sequestered  glen, 
Where  I  and  Damley  met  alone, 

Apart  from  other  men. 
How  often  have  we  twain  been  thrown 

In  death-lock  on  the  sand. 
Eye  fixed  on  eye,  breath  meeting  breath, 

And  steel  in  either  hand  I 
And  I  have  wakened,  panting  sore, 

Hy  forehead  wet  wim  dew, 
liore  shaken  by  the  phantom  strife 

Than  any  that  was  true  1 


wu>c  odious  to  the  ear, 
Oondemned  alike  by  Qod  and  man  : 

But  peer  may  meet  with  peer. 
If  lagg^  laws  delay  redress 

For  insult  or  for  wrong. 
There  is  no  arbiter  like  steel 

So  ready  and  so  strong. 
Th«D  they  contend  on  equal  ground, 

And  equal  anus  they  wield; 
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What  does  the  knight  or  captain  more 

Who  BtrikeB  in  tented  field? 
And— W  the  aun  that  ehiues  above ! — 

Had  nte  ordained  it  so. 
That  I  and  Damley  might  have  met, 

Ajs  foeman  meets  his  foe. 
One  half  my  life,  when  life  was  prized, 

Were  ransom  all  too  poor 
For  one  bare  hoiu,  'twixt  dawn  and  mirk, 

Of  grappling  on  the  moor  1 

XXII 

But  kings— forsooth,  they  called  him  King  I  — 

Are  eniTena  now.    They  claim 
Exemption  bom  the  kni^gntly  rule. 

And  skulk  behind  their  name. 
They  dare  not  as  in  Arthur's  days, 

WhenoMvafry  began. 
Tell  their  accuser  that  he  lies, 

And  meet  him,  man  to  man. 
They  ore  not  dauntless,  like  the  Bruce, 

All  Europe's  foremoat  knight, 
Aye  ready  with  his  stalwart  hand 

To  justifr  hie  right- 
Not  valiani,  as  was  royal  James, 

Who  died  on  Modden  field, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  his  race. 

Unknowing  how  to  yield. 
They  ait  behmd  their  dlken  screens, 

Fenced  closely  by  their  guard. 
Their  archers  and  m^  bandoleers, 

iJka  women  kept  in  ward. 
No  reekoninR  give  they  for  their  deeds, 

Whatever  Tiiose  may  be— 
Too  high  was  Daroley  in  his  place 

To  measure  swords  with  me. 
I  hold  ^ifl  creed  that  earthly  wrong 

On  earth  must  be  repaid  ; 
And,  if  the  battle  be  denied, 
And  law  is  drugged,  and  stupefied, 

Why— vengeance  comee  in  aid  I 
xxui 
'Tis  strange  what  freaks  the  fancy  playn. 

When  sense  is  shut  b^  sleep ; 
How  a  vaeue  horror  thnlls  the  frnmc, 

And  awml  sounds  and  deep 
Boom  on  the  ear,  as  if  the  earth 

Hoaned  in  her  central  caves 
Beneath  the  weight  of  buried  men. 

And  stirred  them  in  their  graves  I 
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That  Digbt  as  on  my  bed  I  lay, 

Tbe  terror  passed  <«  me ; 
It  wrung  my  heart,  it  froze  my  blood, 

It  forced  my  eyea  to  see 
The  spectral  fire  upon  the  hearth, 

The  arras'  stiffened  fold, 
The  raunt,  mate  figures  on  its  web, 

In  camished  ailk  and  gold,— 
All  there— no  motion— but  a  Ht«p 

Wafl  creaking  on  the  stair  ; 
It  made  me  pant,  it  made  me  map — 

Who  was  It  sought  me  there? 
I  saw  my  sword  beside  the  bed, 

I  could  not  stretch  my  arm— 
I  could  not  stir,  I  could  not  cry, 

1 1^  beneath  a  charm. 
The  door  swung  slowly  on  its  hmge, 

And  in  a  ficnire  came, 
In  form  and  noe  like  Lethington, 

Moat  like,  ^  not  the  same. 
Those  were  lus  eyes  that  glared  on  mine, 

But  in  them  ma  a  j^leam 
That  burned  like  fire  mto  my  brain ; 

I  felt  them  in  my  dream. 
And  thus  he  spoke,  in  Haitland's  voice, 

But  deeper  fw  than  he:— 
'  Rise  up,  liord  Bothwell,  from  thy  bed- 
Rise  up,  and  follow  me  I ' 

xsiv 
I  roae,  but  not  as  men  arise 

At  nasty,  call  or  loud ; 
I  rose  as  rigid  as  a  corpse 

Swathed  in  its  burial-ehroud. 
Spellhound  I  stood  upon  the  floor, 

Bereft  of  power  or  will. 
For  well  I  knew,  where'er  he  went, 

That  I  must  follow  stilL 
Then  up  the  stair  he  led  the  way. 

By  winding  steps  and  steep. 
Out  to  the  topmost  battlement 

Of  old  OraigmiUar'a  keep. 
The  moon  was  down,  but  myriad  stars 


They  seemed  to  wane  and  die. 
They  passed  from  out  the  lirmament. 

Deep  darkness  fell  around— 
Darkness,  and  horror  as  of  hell, 

And  silence  most  profound. 
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No  wind,  no  murmur,  breath,  nor  otir 

Twss  utter  blanknesa  all, 
As  though  the  face  of  God  were  bid, 

And  heaven  were  wrapped  in  palL 


'Behold  again  r  the  deep  voice  taid, 

And  oimght  aroee  a  spire 
Of  lurid,  red,  and  dismal  light. 
Between  me  and  the  mountain  height, 

A  peak  of  wavering  fire : 
Above  it  was  a  kingly  crown- 
Then  sounded  in  my  ear, 
"That  glorious  prize  may  be  thine  own! 
Nor  oiuy  that,  but  honour,  power. 
Beauty,  and  love— a  matchless  dowor— 

Dommion  far  and  near  t 
All  these  await  thee,  if  thy  heart 

Is  tempered  like  tny  steel. 
Keen,  sharp,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  strike— 

To  strike,  but  not  to  feelf 
That  crown  was  won  by  valiant  Brace, 

He  gained  it  by  the  blow 
That  on  the  slippery  altar«tepe 

Laid  the  Red  Comyn  low ; 
He  won  and  wore  it  as  a  king, 

And  thou  may'st  win  it  now!' 

I  spoke  net,  but  he  heard  my  thought  :— 

'Well  done,  thou  dauntless  peer! 
I  love  the  brave  and  venturous  will 

Tiiat  knows  nor  ruth  nor  fear! 
Come^  then,  I  swear  by  yonder  fire — 

A  sacred  oath  to  me— 
That  thou  shalt  sit  in  Damley's  place 

When  Damley  dies  by  thee  I 
Away  that  pageant !'— Spire  and  crown 

Shut,  like  the  lightning's  leap ; 
But  overhead  a  meteor  came, 
Slow-moving,  tinging  with  its  flame 

The  mnrn  clouds  and  deep ; 
It  shed  a  glare  on  Arthur's  Seat, 

It  widened  like  a  shield. 
And  burst,  in  thunder  and  in  fir<^ 

Above  the  Ki^-of-Field. 
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That  e^Boler  hath  a  saysge  look— 

Kethinka  I  spy  «  ohanse ; 
For  three  long  years,  wiflu'n  this  room, 
That  man  has  been  my  oaty  groom, 

And  yet  his  voice  is  strsnee. 
He  brm^  me  food,  he  smoothee  my  bed, 

Obedient  to  my  sign ; 
But  still  bis  moody  eye  falls  down, 

And  will  not  anewer  mine. 
I  had  the  art.  in  former  days. 
To  win,  by  short  familiar  phrase. 

The  rudest  hearts  allTe,— 
To  bring  the  wildest  to  my  side, 
And  force  them  in  the  battle-tide 

Like  thorough  fiends  to  strive. 
When  Warden,  I  have  rode  alone, 

Without  a  single  spear  to  back, 
The  Uarches  through,  although  I  knew 

That  spies  were  hovering  on  my  track ; 
I've  passed  into  the  midst  of  olans 

So  fierce  and  wild,  that  undismayed 
They  would  have  risen,  sword  in  hand. 

Had  the  Queen's  standard  been  displayed ; 
But  never  did  I  meet  with  one. 

Trooper  or  jackman.  groom  or  knave. 
But  to  the  readv  fearless  call 

A  fmak  and  tearless  answer  gave. 
II 
This  fellow  scowls  as  if  in  hate. 

I've  marked  u)>on  his  brow  a  acar, 
More  like  the  hideous  galley-brand 

Than  any  wound  from  broil  or  war. 
Either  he  is,  in  mind  and  sense. 

Far  duller  than  a  Lothian  boor, 
Or  there's  a  plot  against  mv  life, 

And  he 's  the  man  to  make  it  sure  I 
I  never  hear  him  at  the  door, 

When  fumbling  with  his  heavy  keys, 
But  something  warns  me  to  bewar^ 

Keminding  me  that  sounds  like  these 
Were  heard  by  Bothsay,  Scotland's  heir. 

In  Falklands  dungMn  deep ; 
When,  mad  with  fwiine  and  despair, 

He  started  from  bis  sleep, 
To  see  the  butchers  usher  m 

That  terrible  repast, 
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Tb«  blaek  bull's  head,  the  &wful  sign 

Of  deftth  to  foUow  fast  1 
Slave  that  he  in  I    I've  strength  enough 

To  bnin  him  at  s  hlow: 
But  Danish  laws,  they  say,  are  hard ; 
And  scarcely  mi^t  a  roan  in  ward 

Deal  with  his  gaoler  bo. 
And  yet,  if  treason  dares  to  oome 

And  bare  the  murderous  knife, 
Not  eraven-Iike  nor  unavenged 

ShaU  Bothwell  yield  hisnfe  1 
m 
Is  this  indeed  a  warning  voice 

That  oroaks  within  my  ear? 
Or  ifl  it  guilt  that  frames  the  thouj^t^ 

And  fashions  it  to  fear? 
I'd  have  it  so— 111  so  believe  I 

These  terrors  are  no  more 
Than  the  wild  blasia  that  oonsoience  drives  ; 

And  though  they  shake  me  sore, 
I'll  hold  them  empty,  vain,  and  false, 

Kor  so  demean  my  place 
As  tremble  at  a  clown's  approach, 

Or  deign  to  watch  his  face  I 

IV 

Com*— I  will  fiftr  away  from  hence— 

I  cannot  tarry  here: 
Whate'er  the  penanoe,  I  must  forth. 

And  quit  this  dungeon  drear  I 
Han  Uvea  not  for  the  aingle  point 

That  markw  the  paiwing  time ; 
He  lives  in  tiioogjito  and*  memories 

Of  rIoit  or  tft  crime. 
And  1  wul  back— and  bravely  back, 

To  that  tremendous  nieht 
When  the  whole  state  of  Scotland  reeled. 

And  Damley  took  his  flight, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  that  red  blast. 

Whose  Ml  volcuio-roar 
Shook  the  dark  city  to  its  base, 

And  bade  it  steep  no  more. 
That  which  I  did,  nor  shrunk  to  do, 

I  may  at  least  recall ; 
If  spectres  rise  from  out  the  grave, 

I  dare  to  face  them  all  I 

V 

SiA  mirth  there  was  in  Bolyrood, 
Aa  fitted  nuptial  scene. 
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For  on  that  day  Sebaatian  wed 

The  fayourite  of  the  Queen. 
All  Sootland'B  noblea  graced  the  feaat, 
And  merrily  wont  round  the  ieat. 
Though  aome  hid  secrete  in  their  breast 

Enough  Ui  mar  their  sport. 
But  in  a  time  when  all  men  lied. 
Nor  trusted  nof^bour  by  their  side, 
Deceit  was  more  than  justified ; 

And,  truly,  of  that  Court, 
I  doubt  if  tliere  was  any  there 
Who  showed  in  face  or  mien  a  care, 
Save  Marv.     But  her  cheek  was  pale, 
Sad  was  her  emile  at  jest  or  tale  ; 
And  thou£b  she  atroTo  to  bear  her  part. 

She  oould  not  so  devise. 
But  that  the  anguish  of  her  heart 

Came  gliatening  to  her  eyes. 

VI 

Yes,  when  she  looked  upon  the  pair 
So  fondly  placed  together  there, 
Loving  and  loved,  without  a  thought 

Beyond  their  present  bliss  and  joy, 
All  hope,  all  tnut,  all  happinees, 

All  uith  without  alloy, 
I  saw  her  strive  to  hide  her  tears— 
I  am  not  gentler  than  my  peers ; 
Nor  could  T,  in  the  general  ease. 

Divine  why  women  weep  and  wul, 
But  gazine  on  Queen  Hary's  face, 

I  saw  the  cauaa,  and  could  not  fail. 
She  thouB^t  her  of  the  marriaKe-foast 

When  Damley  was  the  chosen  groom* 
When,  trusting  to  his  vows  and  nith, 

She  gave  herael£  in  beauty's  bloom. 
When  she  was  radiant  as  the  bride, 

And  he  was,  as  the  lover,  gay ; 
Alaa !  there  rolled  an  awful  tide 

Between  that  time  and  this  to-day  I 
Short  interval ;  yet  where  was  he, 

The  partner  «  her  bod  and  throne^ 
^le  chief  of  all  hor  cduvalry? 

A  wretched  leper,  and  alone  I 
Stricken,  and  sick,  and  ill  at  ease. 
Worn  out  with  base  debaucheries. 

Her  lord  once  more  was  nigh ; 
BrokMi  in  body  and  in  mind— 
A  wretch,  who  paradise  resigned. 

To  wallow  in  a  sty  I 
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How  Bhe  endured  him,  after  all 

His  foulness  uid  his  inaolenoes 
Puzzles  my  mind— but  let  it  fall  I 

God  gttTe  to  woman  gentler  sense 
And  sweeter  temper  than  to  man ; 

And  she  will  bear,  like  penitence, 
A  load  that  makes  the  other  ban. 
Saint'like  she  tarried  by  his  side. 

And  sootiied  his  torment  day  by  day : 
And  though  her  grief  she  could  not  hide. 

No  ai^er  did  her  look  betray. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  song, 

Her  loving  nature  did  not  yield. 
And  every  moment  seemed  too  long 

That  kept  her  from  the  Kirk-of-Ileld. 
Early  she  gave  the  wonted  mga 

In  token  that  the  feast  was  done ; 
lace  was  then  by  DamJey's  bed, 
the  late  revelry  h^un. 
And  I,  like  her,  had  counted  time, 

And  might  not  longer  tarry  there ; 
For  the  wild  impulse  to  a  cnme 

Hath  all  the  utvence  of  despair. 
I  knew  her  errand,  and  my  own  I 

I  knew  them  both  but  far  too  well- 
Here  was  the  thorny  path  to  heaven, 

And  mine  the  road  that  leads  to  hell  1 

Well  I  remember  how  my  heart 

Beat  as  I  oped  the  poe(em-door : 
Mt  foot  upon  the  threshold  stayeiL 

I  scarce  had  power  to  venture  o  er ! 
The  night  was  dark ;  a  heavy  mist 

Came  creeping  upward  from  the  sea,— 
'"Who  waits  there?    BoIton-Talla-hist ! ' 

And  straight  they  glided  up  to  me. 
•Is  all  prepared? speak  soft  and  low.' 

'All's  done;  beyond  the  walla  they  wait.' 
'And  Ormiston,  where  lingers  he? 

He  was  not  wont  to  be  so  late.' 
'  He  tarries  for  you.    But,  my  Lord, 

Some  hidden  treachery  we  dread  ; 
Two  muffled  men  are  on  the  watch, 

They  paased  us  by  with  stealthy  tread. 
No  aid  has  come  ttam  Horton  yet. 

Despite  the  promise  tJiat  he  gave ; 
I  searched  the  fields  and  onhard  round. 

But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.* 
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'  Why  then,  our  secret  is  our  own : 

Par  better  that  they  are  not  there. 
As  for  the  twain  you  speak  of— tuah  I 

Maskerfl  or  ealliai'da'-neTer  care! 
Give  me  your  haod.    Whvj  Hay,  'tia  cold!       ij 

No  flinching  now ;  the  die  is  cast. 
Nay,  man  I  be  resolute  and  bold  ; 

To-morrow,  and  the  danger's  past. 
What  brave  young  heart  but  would  bo  fain 

To  share  in  such  a  venturous  deed  ? 
Away  then  ;  let 's  to  Ormiston  : 

Tiead  softly  as  you  go—take  heed  I ' 

IX 

We  found  him  graithed  in  steel  array— 

0,  often  yet  1  think  of  him  I 
The  stronmst  warrior  of  his  day,  at 

A  giant  ooth  in  thews  and  limb. 
He  was  my  &iend,  my  father's  too ; 

But  he  is  dead— nor  only  he. 
For  the  black  gibbet  was  the  doom 

Of  every  man  who  stood  by  me ! 
Well,  Weill  Ood  sain  them— sain  them  all  I 

If  what  they  died  for  was  a  crime, 
Death  was  atonement :  for  the  rest 

111  answer  in  the  coming  time. 
As  I  must  answer. 

'Ormiston  I'  ti 

'  Welcome,  Lord  Earl,  but  not  too  soon ; 
I've  waited  here  an  hour  and  more. 

And  cursed  the  coming  of  the  moon. 
Thanks  to  the  mist,  the^orderer^s  ftiend, 

We  shall  not  see  her  foce  to-night  ; 
I  never  rode  a  foray  yet 

When  I  had  comfort  from  her  light. 
So  Morton  has  not  sent  Ms  men  ? 

I'm  glad  on't,  Earll   Twere  shame,  I  swear. 
That  mty  jackmen  should  be  brousht  ti 

To  see  one  stripling  vault  in  air. 

X 

I  stood  that  night  in  Damley's  room, 

Above  the  chamber  charged  with  death; 
At  every  sound  that  rose  below 

There  was  a  catching  in  my  breath. 
The  aspect  of  the  boy  was  sad, 

For  he  was  weak,  and  wnmg  with  pain  ; 
Weary  he  lay  upon  the  bed. 

From  which  he  never  rose  again. 
t  saw  his  blow  so  pale  and  damp, 

I  saw  hia  cheek  so  thin  and  spare 


I  spare— 
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rv«  seen  it  often  since  in  dre&ms— 

0  Trberefore  did  I  seek  him  there  ? 
He  lay,  indeed,  a  dying  man. 

His  minutes  numoered,  marked,  and  spanned  ; 
With  evetT  ticking  of  the  clock 

There  fell  a  priceless  grain  of  aond. 
Yet  over  him  an  angel  benL 

And  soothed  his  (Ain,  and  mped  his  brow^ 
So  fiur,  so  kind,  so  innocent,  140 

That  all  hell's  tortures  to  me  now 
Could  scarce  be  worse  than  what  I  felt 

Within  that  thrice^ccursed  room  I 
No  heart  so  hard  that  will  not  melt 

When  loTS  stands  weeping  o'er  tho  tomU 
O  had  I  hellebore  for  that— 

That  one  damn'd  hour  I— I'd  count  me  blest ; 
So  would  I  banish  from  my  couch 

The  direst  phantom  of  unrest  I 

zi 
Time  trickled  on.    I  knew  'twas  done,  15a 

When  Paris  entered  with  the  key — 
I'd  listened  for  his  foot,  as  one 
Upon  the  rack  might  hail  the  tread 
Of  the  grim  gaoler  of  the  dead, 

Tet  loathsOTae  was  his  face  to  me  I 
He  looked  a  murderer ;  not  for  hate, 

Malice,  or  wron^,  or  other  cause, 
Bv  whidi  (he  devil,  or  his  mate, 

Tempt  man  to  spurn  his  Maker's  laws— 
But  from  that  hideous  appetite,  16a 

That  lust  for  blood,  that  joy  in  sin. 
That  shames  the  instinct  of  the  wolf, 

So  hellish  is  the  heart  within. 
Let  no  man  seek  to  gain  his  end 

Br  felon  means  1    I  never  felt 
So  fike  s  slave,  as  when  he  passed. 

And  touched  the  key  beneath  his  belt  I 
For  in  bis  gl&nce  I  read  the  thou^t — 

'Lord  Bothwell  I  ever  from  this  hour. 
Though  you  be  great,  and  I  am  nought.  170 

Your  life  and  nme  are  in  my  power  I ' 
Ah  1  shame,  that  I  should  now  recall 

llifl  meaner  feelings 'of  that  time. 
The  splinters  and  the  aooidenta 

That  fla^  from  evMy  deed  <^  crime  I 
Shame,  that  a  face  like  his  should  rise 

To  ffibber  at  me  even  now. 
To  scare  me  with  his  hateful  eyes. 


. jyes. 

And  beckon  from  the  gulf  below  1 
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What  recks  it  how  a  caitiff  ends  ? 

If  Hurraj^  paid  him  with  a  cord, 
'Wty,  let  his  spectra  haunt  the  friends 

Wno  did  not  deem  him  worth  I  he  sword  I 
Ko  more  of  that  I— The  Queen  arose, 

And  we,  her  nobles,  stood  doof 
Dntil  she  parted  from  her  spouse. 

And  then  we  left  the  &ted  roof 


'  Back,  back  to  Holyrood  I  away  I ' 

1%en  torohefl  flashed,  and  yeomen  oame, 
And  round  the  royal  litter  closed 

A  gleaming  eone  of  ruddy  flame. 
I  have  sliffht  memory  of  that  walk— 

ArRyk,  I  think,  spoke  eariHaUy 
On  mne  afhirs,  but  of  his  talk 

Not  any  word  remains  with  me. 
We  oame  to  Bolyrood ;  and  soon 

A  gush  of  music  filled  the  hall : 
The  dance  was  set ;  the  long  saloon 

Glowed  as  in  time  of  camivaL 

0  hateM  to  me  was  the  sound, 
And  donblv  hateful  was  the  light  t 

1  ooold  not  bear  to  look  around, 

I  longed  to  plunge  into  the  night. 
A  low  dull  boom  was  in  mine  ear, 

A  surging  as  of  waters  pent ; 
And  the  strained  sense  refused  to  hear 

He  words  of  passing  merriment- 
What  if  that  Babel  should  be  stilled. 

Smote  dumb,  by  one  tremendous  knell? 
What  If  the  air  above  were  filled 

With  olaneing  &om  the  clocks  of  hell  ? 
Tet  waited  I  till  all  was  o'er ; 

The  bride  withdraw,  the  masque  was  doae : 
And  as  I  left  the  postem*door, 

Dully  the  palace  bell  struck,  One  I 

ira 
I  heard  a  sermon  long  ago, 
Wherein  the  praaeher  strove  to  show 
That  guiltinesa  in  high  or  low 

Hath  the  like  toueh  of  fear : 
And  tiiat  the  knight  who  salliea  forth, 
Bent  on  an  action  of  unworth. 
Though  he  be  duke  or  belted  earl. 
Feels  the  same  tremor  as  the  churl 

Who  steals  his  neighbour's  gear. 
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I  held  Ilia  words  for  idle  talk, 
And  caat  them  &om  my  view; 

But.  in  that  Kwful  midnight  walk, 
I  felt  the  maa  spake  true. 


I  heaid  the  echo  of  my  foot, 

As  up  the  Ganong&te  I  sped, 
Distinct,  as  though  in  close  pursuit 

Some  spy  kept  even  with'  my  tread. 
Or  did  I  run,  or  did  I  pause, 

That  sound  was  ever  liickeriDg  near; 
And  though  I  guessed  full  well  the  ouise, 

I  could  not  tree  myself  ft\)m  fear, 
I  almost  stumbled  in  the  dark 

Upon  a  houseless,  TSgrant  hound, 
And  his  sharp  snarl,  and  sudden  bark. 

Hade  my  heart  leap,  and  pulses  bound. 
WhereTer  there  were  liehts  on  hig^ 

Hethought  there  stood  some  wateher  pale- 
Thin  ^adowa  seemed  to  flitter  by, 

I  heard  low  voices  mourn  and  waiL 
And  I  oould  swear  that  once  I  saw 

A  phantom  glidiue  by  the  plac« 
Where  then  I  stood.    I  shook  with  awe— 

The  &ce  was  like  my  mother's  face, 
When  last  I  saw  her  on  her  bier  I 

Are  there  such  things  ?  or  does  the  dread 
Of  coming  evil  craze  our  fear, 

And  so  bring  up  the  sheeted  deadV 
I  cannot  telL    But  this  I  know. 

That  rather  than  endure  again 
Such  hideous  thouKhts,  I'd  fight  the  foe. 
And  reckon  with  them,  blow  for  blow, 

liiou^  I  were  one,  and  they  were  ten  I 


I  passed  beyond  the  city  wall ; 

No  light  there  was  in  hut  or  bield, 
I  soaroe  could  find  the  narrow  lane  j6o 

That  led  me  to  the  Eark-of-Field. 
Three  men  were  speeding  from  the  door; 

They  ran  against  me  in  the  way— 
'Who"*sthatf   "TUIl'  'Lord  Bothwellf  Back, 

Back,  back— my  Lord  I  make  no  delay  I 
The  doors  are  locked,  the  match  is  lit— 

A  moment  more,  and  all  is  done- 
Let  's  'void  the  groimd  I '    *  He  sleeps  then  sound  ? 

'  Within  that  house  shall  waken  none  1 ' 
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Shortly  we  paused.    I  etnined  m;  right  370 

To  uaoe  the  outline  of  the  pile; 
Bnt  neither  moon  nor  stars  gaTe  li^^t, 

And  so  we  waited  for  a  wlule. 

XTI 

Down  came  the  rain  with  steady  pour. 

It  splashed  the  pools  amone  our  feet; 
Each  minute  seemed  in  lengtit  an  hour, 

Ab  each  went  W,  yet  uncomplete. 
'Belli  should  it  &1I,  our  plot  is  vain! 

Bolton— you  have  mislaia  the  %ht  I 
OiTe  me  the  key— 111  fire  the  train,  jSo 

Though  I  be  partner  of  his  flight ! ' 
*  SttfTi  Btay,  my  Lord  1  you  shall  not  go  I 

Twere  madness  now  to  near  the  place ; 
The  soldiers'  fuses  bum  bat  slow  ; 

Alnde,  ainde  a  little  space  I 
There 'a  time  ounigh' 


He  said  no  more, 

For  at  the  instant  flashed  the  glare, 
And  mth  a  hoarse  infernal  roar 

A  blaie  went  up  and  filled  the  air  I 
fiafters,  and  stones,  and  bodies  rose 

In  one  quick  gush  of  blinding  fiame. 
And  down,  and  down,  amidst  the  dark, 

Hurtling  on  every  side  they  came. 
Surely  the  devil  tarried  near, 

To  make  the  blast  more  fierce  and  fell. 
For  never  pealed  on  human  ear 

80  dreadnil  and  so  dire  «  knell. 
The  heavens  took  up  the  earth's  dismay, 

The  thunder  bellowed  overhead  ; 
Steep  called  to  steep.    Awt^,  aw^t— 

Then  fear  fell  on  me,  and  I  fled; 
For  I  was  dazzled  and  amazed — 

A  fire  was  flashing  in  my  brain — 
I  basted  like  a  creature  onued, 

Who  strives  to  overrun  his  pain. 
I  to6k  the  least-frequented  zoad, 

But  even  there  arose  a  hum ; 
Id^ts  showed  in  every  vile  abode, 

And  far  away  I  heard  the  drum. 
Boosed  was  the  city,  late  so  still ; 

Bur^ieiB,  half  clad,  ran  hurrying  Inr, 
Old  orones  came  forth,  and  scolded  sfiriU, 

Hen  shouted  challenge  and  reply. 
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AT  in  BOTHWELIi 

Yet  no  on«  dared  to  cross  my  path, 

Uy  hand  was  on  my  daeger's  hilt ; 
Fear  ia  as  terrible  as  wratl^ 

And  vengeance  not  more  fierc«  Qaa  guUt. 
I  would  have  atricken  to  the  heart 

Whoever  should  have  stopped  me  then ; 
None  saw  me  &om  the  pali^  part, 

None  saw  me  enter  it  again. 
Ah  I  but  I  heard  a  whisper  pass, 

It  thrilled  me  as  I  reached  the  door— 
'Welcome  to  thee,  the  knight  that  waa, 

The  felon  now  for  evermore  I ' 


PAET  POUETH 


QuKSir  Giienever,  that  ladv  high, 

Loved  Xdmceloc  of  the  JZke, 
And  sweet  Isolde  was  &in  to  die 

For  gentle  Tristram's  sake : 
And  «je  their  atory  charms  the  ear, 

Despite  the  taint  of  ahame. 
And  lordlings  list,  and  ladies  hear, 

Nor  ever  uiink  to  blame. 
Tet  Arthur  was  the  enodlieet  knight 

Of  all  the  Table  £6lmd. 
And  stout  King  Uaro,  in  stubborn  light, 

Waa  ever  foremost  found. 
Why  is  it  that  the  ancient  sons 

Should  thus  have  power  to  thrill  ? 
That  sin.  and  foithlessness,  and  wrong, 

Should  wake  emotion  still? 
Ah  I  Love,  so  it  be  paaedoned  love, 

However  &ail  and  blind, 
Will  yet  on  earth,  if  not  above, 

A  gentle  judgment  find. 


In  the  old  tales  of  chivalry 

There  lies  more  truth  than  priests  allow ; 
Valour,  and  strength,  and  courtesy, 

Have  power  to  make  the  haughtiest  bow. 
The  knight  who  by  his  single  arm 

Could  Dee  a  !adv  from  duresse. 
And  break  the  fell  magician's  charm. 
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BOTHWELL  pab 

Had  claim  upon  her  lAvelineeB : 
Although  the  daughter  of  a  king, 

She  might  not  apum  bts  homage  fair; 
And  proud  waa  8b«  in  listed  ring. 

To  see  him  with  her  coloura  there. 
Bare  thoughts  are  theee  for  one  diagraoed, 

A  slave  m  body,  racked  in  soull— 


My  blazon  has  been  long  erased, 

My  name  struck  off  the  knightly  r 
But  what  of  that?    The  timeliaa  be 


When  I  was  highest  of  the  high- 
Yea,  was  the  husrand  of  a  Queen ; 

And  so  they  shall  not  pass  me  by. 
Good  men  and  brare  may  be  forgo^ 

The  tomb  may  hide  their  dust  and  bme^ 
But  while  there  breathes  on  earth  a  Soot, 

Hell  hear,  at  least,  of  Bothwell's  name  t 


Yet,  when  the  awful  deed  waa  done, 

^d  Mary's  burst  of  grief  waa  by, 
Of  all  who  stood  around  the  throno, 

Wss  none  in  closer  trust  than  I. 
My  front  was  calm,  my  speech  was  clear, 

I  did  not  overact  my  part, 
Nor  feign  a  sorrow,  too  severe. 

For  one  I  never  loved  at  heart : 
Intent  I  seemed  to  find  and  trace 

The  bloody  authors  of  the  crime ; 
But  rumour  hath  a  headlong  pace, 

And  would  not  tarry  for  my  time. 
Whispers  arose,  not  loud,  but  strong 

That  I  was  privy  to  the  deed ; 
The  rabble,  when!  passed  along, 

Begarded  me  with  sullen  heed; 
A  madman  paced  the  streets  by  night, 

Invoking  vengeance  &om  on  high, 
Till  the  scared  women,  in  affright. 

Believed  they  heard  a  spirit  cry. 
Each  Sabbath-day  the  pulpits  nintt 

With  texts  on  murder  ill-concealed, 
And  pictures  on  the  Cross  were  liuQg 

Of  him  who  died  at  Kirk-of-Field. 


?7ho  set  the  bloodhounds  on  my  track; 
But  Morton,  tiiou^  my  deadliest  foe, 
Dared  not,  as  then,  to  oheer  the  pack. 
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n  ly  BOTHWELL 

Had  I  been  such  a  ktuTe  m  he, 
I  might  at  oBoe  have  Msed  my  breath, 

And  made  my  name  for  ever  free. 
By  ohatgins  him  with  Damley's  death. 

At,  without  falsehood  in  my  heart  1 
For,  when  I  went  at  breas  of  day, 

To  search  the  ruins,  far  apart 
The  unscathed  corpse  of  Darnley  lay. 

No  mark  of  fire  waa  on  the  dead, 
Unsinged  bis  cloak  of  Tolvet  fine ; 

If  he  were  murdered  as  he  fled. 
It  was  not  done  by  me  or  mine  [ 

And  none  save  Douelaa  knew  the  hour 
When  the  old  roof  should  whirl  in  air ; 

Ho  swore  to  aid  me  with  his  power- 
It  may  be  that  his  men  were  there. 


But  rumour  is  a  reckless  fire, 

Which^  kindled  once,  is  sure  to  spread, 
And,  raging  in  its  frantic  ire. 

Spares  nM  the  living  or  the  dead. 
An  ember  dropped  upon  the  waste. 

Swells  to  a  blaze  that  wraps  the  hill. 
And  onward  rush  the  flames  in  haste. 

Ascending,  striding,  bickering  still ; 
They  reach  the  wood,  they  spare  it  not,— 

The  forest  roais  and  crashes  down,— 
The  red  surge  breaks  on  tower  and  oot, 

Homestead  and  village,  <dLunh  and  town. 
And  rumour  did  not  spare  a  name 

That  should  have  been  from  tandah  fre*; 
Ko  saint  in  heavoi  was  lees  to  blame 

For  wretched  Damley's  death  than  she! 
Fling  forth  a  lie  unongst  the  crowd. 

Let  but  the  preachers  vouch  'tis  true— 
And  innocenoe  may  buy  her  shroud, 

And  goilt  go  fonh  in  garments  new  1 

[[■{|ay   -Hj    .!._   A:A    —l.   «_..__    ki.n    l.«i..^ 


W^  mourn?    Because  the  man  was  dead 
VHio  brought  his  ruffians  to  her  room, 

And  held  her  strugsling,  while  fiiey  shed 
lite  life-blood  oiher  favourite  groom  ? 

Who  trafficked  with  her  darkeet  foes. 
Heaped  insult  on  her  and  deapita. 
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Fled  firom  tiie  Court  to  herd  with  those 

Whose  baseneaa  was  hia  foul  delightP  no 

Why,  I  have  heard  old  Knox  protwt, 

Hen  should  not  mourn  for  those  they  love, 
Since  earthly  mourning  is,  at  best^ 

D^ance  to  the  will  above. 
He  eited  David,  who  arose 

And  waabed  bis  £Boe  and  tasted  bread, 
Things  he  omitted,  in  his  woes, 

Umil  he  knew  his  child  was  dead. 
And  BO,  because  in  quietness 
Her  secret  soul  she  did  possess,  ijo 

Because  she  did  not  feign  despair. 
Nor  beat  her  breast,  nor  rend  her  hair, 

Nor  give  superfluous  bmtow  breath— 
Because  no  vam  and  folse  pande. 
Or  frantic  show  of  grief  was  made. 

They  taxed  her  with  her  husband's  death  I 

Ha,  ha  I    Their  rancour  was  my  shield, 

A  buckler  between  me  and  shame ; 
For  what  belief  could  Uary  yidd 

To  miscreants  who  abused  her  name?  140 

She,  in  her  perfect  innocence, 

Despised  the  foul  insulting  lie, 
^niat,  without  semblance  of  pretence, 

Haid  swollen  into  a  common  cry. 
They  dared  to  charge  hei^her,  their  Queen— 

Witii  guilt  so  monstrous  of  its  kind, 
That,  granting  she  had  only  been 

In  Imowle&e  of  the  deed  designed, 
^e  gates  of  heaven  bad  shut  for  aye 

Against  her  penitenoe  and  prayer,  150 

Aiwels  had  louhed  her  in  their  sky, 

&d  left  her  to  her  soul's  despair  1 

Yea.  men  had  loathed  her  I    I  myself— 

The  devil's  bondsman,  thourii  alive, 
Whom  not  for  charity  nor  pelf 

1!h&  meanest  iniest  that  crawls  would  ahrive— 
I  would  not,  though  she  brou^t  a  crown. 

Have  ta'en  a  murdereas  to  my  bed ; 
!nie  Boraia  won  such  wide  renown 

As  wen  might  warn  a  pillowed  head  !—        160 
But,  fie  on  me,  to  mix  the  name 

Of  one  so  tainted  and  so  vile^ 
With  hers,  the  pure  and  spotless  Dame 

Who  tarriee  in  Lochleven's  isle  1 
Her  noble  soul,  that  knew  no  taint, 
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Was  &r_  too  truBtine  and  sinMre ; 


And  wheD  j  pass  before  tb«  TbroDo, 

To  reckon  for  my  deeds  on  earth ; 
When  ever;  secret  crime  is  known, 

And  evei;  thouelit  that  gave  them  buih ; 
I'll  answer  truly  tor  my  Queen, 

What  she,  in  error,  aid  for  me ; 
And,  thougn  a  ^f  lie  broad  between, 

111  Toucn  her,  as  an  angel,  freel 


Yet  who  accused  me  9    Not  my  peers  ; 

They,  one  and  all^  were  dumb  as  death— 
"Twere  shame  to  thmli  that  dotibts  or  fears 

Could  make  them  draw  a  bated  breath  t         i 
If  some  were  minzled  in  the  plot, 

And  far  too  well  the  secret  Knew, 
Yet  mora  there  were  who  loved  me  not, 

BraTO  lords  and  valiant,  tried  and  true. 
Boyd— Seton—Herries— none  stood  forth, 
Nor  any  knight  of  fame  and  worth ; 
Only  old  Lennox,  half  distraught 

With  sorrow  for  his  slaughtered  son. 
Gave  utterance  to  the  people's  thought, 

And  craved  that  justice  should  be  done.        i 
Beady  was  I  to  stand  the  teat. 

To  bide  the  sentence  of  the  law ; 
Its  terrore  did  not  mar  my  rest. 

Nor  male  me  thrill  with  guilty  awe. 
For  tforton  stood  beside  me  then, 

And  Lethington  was  with  me  too. 
And  even  Uuiray  sent  his  men. 

To  witness  that  my  cause  was  true. 
Bight  hastOy  the  ennined  lords 

Pronounced  me  innocent  and  free  i  a 

And  well  they  might !  Four  thousand  swords 

Were  there  to  make  defence  for  me  I 
Thm,  hardier  yet,  I  caused  proclaim— 
If  any  dared  impeach  my  name, 
Or  ^&rge  me  with  a  murder  stain 
tJpon  mv  band,  for  Damley  slain. 
So  that  he  were  of  like  degree. 
He  bad  my  challenge,  fair  and  free — 
In  guarded  lists,  or  open  heath, 

I^  meet  him  as  a  knight,  a 

And  do  stark  battle  to  the  deaths 

Hig^t  God  defend  the  right  t 
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0  liar  that  I  was,  and  maA, 

Iq  auoh  wild  manner  to  blaaphemel 
Not  mine  the  faith  that  Uorton  had, 

Who  held  salvation  but  a  dream. 
Never  I  doubted,  from  the  first, 

The  Judsment  of  a  God  on  high  ; 
And  if  I  Be  by  Him  accursed, 

I  know  what  waits  me  when  I  die. 

1  will  not  stupefy  my  soul- 
Wretch  aa  I  am— with  false  belief; 

Or  think  that  death  must  oloee  the  whole 
Long  weary  tale  of  shame  and  grie£ 

How  could  I  hope  to  win  in  fight— 
The  utterer  of  so  foul  a  prayer  ? 

How  'scape  the  overwhelmmg  might 
I  had  inroked  to  crush  me  there? 


The  law  declared  me  free  from  tainL 
What  oared  I  for  the  preacbera'  ntge? 

I  let  them  chafe  without  restraint. 
The  burghers  might  believe  their  tale, 

But  dared  not  matt«r  it  ag^n— 
Too  many  spears  from  Liddeadale 

Were  <uuly  moving  in  my  train. 
On  slight  pretext  the  borderer  draws, 

But  not  so  quickly  sheathes  his  brand, 
And  swords  can  tame  as  well  as  laws, 

Th^ro  ever  readier  to  the  hand. 
Enough  for  me  that  I  was  dear ; 

I  thought  to  let  the  storm  pass  by ; 
For  railing  aoon  fetigues  the  ear, 

When  no  one  wilT  vouchsafe  reply. 


And  I  had  muoh  to  meditate. 

Oamley  no  longer  stopped  my  way; 
The  Queen  was  free  to  choose  a  mate, 

I  must  not,  like  a  fool,  delay. 
For  princes,  av,  and  kings  would  come 

To  sue  for  favour  from  her  mres, 
And  all  the  ciaft  of  France  and  Rome 

Would  work  for  such  a  i^orioua  prize. 
Then  bow  could  I,  a  simple  peer. 

Whose  name  was  scarce  in  Europe  known, 
Presume  to  mil  or  interfere. 

With  royal  tenders  for  a  uirone? 
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RT  IT  BOTHWELL 

Love  leveU  aII  I  That  fuUi  bad  I ; 

Tea,  and  by  heaven,  true  love  wu 
Though  it  was  marred  by  villainy, 

As  Bullied  water  taint^i  winel 
I  knew  the  legend  framed  of  old, 

And  ever  to  my  heart  it  oame — 
He  must  be  desperate  and  bold 

Who  seeks  to  win  a  royal  dame  I 


ztu 
Yet  all  unequal  was  our  lot : 

Sfae  was  a  widow,  I  was  wed — 
Poor  Lady  Jane  I  I  loved  her  not. 

Yet  never  wished  her  with  the  dead. 
She  was  a  vixen  from  her  birth, 

Beady  witb  tea»,  of  temper  keen,. 
But  though  she  often  stirred  my  mirth, 

She  never  waked  a  touch  of  spleen. 
Divwrce  was  easy.    She  and  I, 

In  mutual  weariness,  could  part, 
Without  a  oeremooial  sigh. 

Or  fiction  of  an  aching  heart. 
But  Mary — how  would  she  receive 

A  suit  so  strange  and  bold  aa  mine? 
Had  I  but  ventured  to  believe 

That  worship  at  so  Mr  a  shrine, 
So  mutely  offered  and  so  long. 

Could  not,  at  least,  unnotiMd  be, 
Uy  courage  then  had  been  more  strong, 

Uy  speech  more  unreetrained  and  free. 


1  lost  her  queenly  pride. 

Her  nature  was  too  ereat  and  high 

To  listen  to  a  lover  s  vows. 
Ere  on  her  cheek  the  tears  were  dry 

She  gsn  to  ber  departed  spouse. 
And  tnerefore,  in  uncertain  mood. 

Aimless,  perplext,  I  lingeo»d  on, 
Until  cme  day,  at  HolyromL 

Uy  path  was  crossed  by  Lethington. 
He  met  me  with  a  mesnmg  smile 

That  almost  deepened  to  a  sneer : 
I  knew  the  man  was  steeped  In  wile, 

And  yet  I  thought  his  words  sincere, 
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As  I  have  beard  tiie  sto^  fold, 
There  reigned  a  king  in  Lydian  land, 

Who  had  a  beautM>UB  wife ; 
But  kings  right  seldom  understand 
The  worth  of  that  whioh  they  possess. 
And  this  weak  monarch's  sbamekesneaa 

Cost  bim  his  crown  and  life. 
I  need  not  now  the  tale  rehesne, 
For  still  it  Uvea  in  minstnal's  Tsise ;  jio 

This  only  shall  I  say. 
That  he  who  'venged  the  lady's  wrong 
Was  Ear  too  wise  to  tarry  long, 

Before  he  claimed  the  sway? 

•You  speak  in  riddles  I'    'Surely  no : 

Uethmks  my  meaning  should  oe  clear: 
Look  but  around — where  breathes  the  foe 

Whose  malice  you  have  cause  to  fear?' 
*At,  but  the  Queen  1    Twere  doubly  base 

For  me  to  press,  as  yet,  my  claim  ;  jio 

To  urge  her  to  her  own  disgrace, 

And  taint  her  honour  and  her  fame. 
I  stand  suspected  ;  even  here 

Hen  deem  me  guilty  of  the  sin ; 
And  though  their  tongues  are  bound  by  fear, 

I  know  what  thoughts  they  keep  within. 
England  abhors  me.    England's  Oueen 

Doteeio  the  man  she  could  not  ouy : 
Yes  I  there  had  lees  of  rancour  been, 

Were  I  a  caitiff  and  a  spyl  jjo 

Now-ssT  that  I  advanoea  my  suit. 

And  Mary  yielded  me  her  hand, 
Would  not  rebellion  start  to  foot. 

And  treason  rage  throughout  the  land  ? 
Her  foes  could  find  no  better  proof 

Of  all  that  slander  dares  to  say. 
And  honest  men  would  stand  aloof, 

And  fiiends  draw  &om  her  in  dismay  1 ' 

'  Yea— does  your  foresight  reach  so  far? 
Uen  deemed.  Lord  Bothwell,  you  were  bom    J40 

Beneath  a  rash  and  fiery  star 
That  ever  prompted  you  to  scorn 
All  prudent  counsel.    You  have  worn 

Ri{^t  well  the  mask ;  but  now  I  see. 

You  are  as  wise  in  policy 
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Aa  Bwift  in  action— list  to  me. 
How  stand  you  at  the  present  hour? 
The  first  in  p1ac«i  the  nrst  in  power  I 
Ko  other  noble  in  the  land 
Hath  such  a  wide  and  strong  oommand, 
Sinriy  you  might  def^  them  all, 
Ittbaj  were  leagued  to  work  your  fall ; 
And  yet  the  first  and  greatest  Lords 

Are  pledged  your  honour  to  maintain, 
And  they  are  ready  with  their  swords 

To  prove  they  did  not  swear  in  vain. 
What  you  have  risked  for  them  they  know  ; 

All  were  approvers  of  the  deed  ; 
Nor  is  there  one  bo  mean  and  low 

Aa  leave  you  in  the  hour  of  need, — 
So  it  is  now  J  but  who  dare  say 
To-morrow  shall  be  like  to^ay? 
A  common  danger  keeps  us  bound, 

That  past,  the  league  will  sunder  quite, 
New  foes  will  rise  as  from  the  ground, 

New  perils  hover  into  sight. 
Oh,  then  take  heed,  lest,  being  strong. 

You  count  too  much  upon  your  power ; 
Occasion  nevei'  proffers  long, 

It  comes  and  passes  in  an  hour  I  * 

xvni 
'Truce  with  thy  proverbs,  man  t  they  fill 

With  sound,  and  nothing  else,  mine  ear— 
Speak  of  the  Queen,  her  royal  will 

Must  surely  count  for  somethliu;  here?' 
'My  Ijord— this  Scottish  crown  of  ours, 

August  and  ancient  though  it  be. 
Doth  yet  confer  but  stinted  powers, 

And  is  hut  royal  in  d^^ree. 
He  whom  the  nobles  hail  as  king 

Becomes  the  foremost  of  them  all ; 
He  passes  first  in  listed  ring, 

In  battle,  banquet,  bower,  or  ball. 
He  leads  our  armies  to  the  field, 
The  laws  are  his  to  guard  and  wield ; 

And  yet  'tis  widely  known, 
Without  the  concert  of  his  peers. 
No  Scottish  king,  these  thousand  years, 

Hath  ever  kept  the  throne. 
Is  it  not  time  for  concert  now? 
The  crown  is  on  a  woman's  brow, 
The  people,  by  the  preachers  led. 
Heap  insults  on  her  royal  head- 
She  stands  alone  without  a  mate 
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On  whom  her  arm  might  lean — 
Why  sleep  the  guardians  of  the  State? 
Their  Toiee  is  Btrong,  their  powers  are  great ; 

Let  them  direct  tne  Queen  I ' 

XIX 

'Thanlts,  Uaitland,  thanks  I  I  see  thy  aim— 

Bv  heaven,  it  shall  be  done  1 
If  Sootland's  peers  support  my  claim,  40 

The  prize  is  almost  won  I 
Ay,  and  who  dare  impeach  their  choice? 
Let  me  but  gain  the  nobles'  voice  I 
About  it  straight  I    Let  Morton  sign, 

Huntley  ana  Cassilis,  Crawford  too — 
Their  fortunes  are  compact  with  mine ; 

Whra  they  stand  forward,  not  a  few 
For  love,  or  dread,  or  shame  will  join. 
Ruthven  will  follow,  nothing  loth  : 
Errol.  Arsyle — I  have  them  both.  41 

And  narlrye— sound  the  bishops,  man  I 

Each  reverend  name  is  worth  a.  score- 
Place  old  St  Andrews  in  the  van. 

Hell  bring  us  Orkney,  Ross,  and  more. 
Not  my  Advancement,  friend,  alone 

Depends  on  what  we  do : 
If  Bothwell  ever  mounts  the  throne, 

Why,  thou  shalt  prosper  too  I ' 
zx 
They  gave  it  me—that  &tal  Band ; 
I  h^o  their  honour  in  my  hand.  ^a 

Lords,  whose  great  names  were  widely  known 
Ere  Malcolm  Canmore  filled  the  throne ; 
Chi^tains,  who  ruled  their  broad  domains 
As  finely  as  a  monarch  reigns, 
Around  whose  banners  reared  on  hi^ 
Would  flock  our  Scottish  chivalir ; 
Grave  prelates,  who,  in  former  days,  _ 

Before  the  Church  was  rent  in  twain. 
Had  won  the  people's  worthless  praise, 

And  bore  the  crozier  not  in  vam—  4j 

The  great,  the  noble,  wise,  and  free, 
lliey,  one  and  all,  were  bound  to  me  I 
No  miser  ever  clutched  his  gold 

More  keenly  than  did  I  the  scroll ; 
I  conned  it  over,  fold  by  fold, 

I  weighed  each  name  upon  the  rolL 


'And  now,'  thought  I,  'though  fortune  change, 

My  place  is  firm,  mv  seat  secure ; 
Yea,  let  her,  like  a  fiucon,  range 
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In  irilfiil  flight  o'er  moss  and  moorl  ^^o 

Nothing,  I  feel,  can  shake  me  now; 

The  Btrength  of  Sootlund  backs  my  oUim. 
Tifl  but  the  loosing  of  a  vow, 

A  pwting  from  a  wearied  dame ; 
A  wooing,  neither  liard  nor  long. 

For  Htfy  cannot  but  comply ; 
And  then— the  child  was  never  strong^ 

Sickness  may  smite  him,  and  he'll  die — 
Inhnts  die  easy— and  I  r^gn  I 

Ha,  hal  Ulizabeth  may  mi,  aio 

And  Cecil  rex  Iiis  restless  biain : 

I'll  make  them  know  me  better  yet  1 
For  let  them  dare  to  disallow 

Hy  clum  of  right — and,  by  my  head, 
Before  a  year  eoes  by,  they'll  trow 

That  Bruce  has  risen  from  the  dead  I' 
xzn 
There  was  a  knocking.    '  "Sdeath  1  what  fool 

Comes  here  to  interrupt  me  now? 
Ha!  Onniston,  my  trusty  friend — 

Welcome,— but  why  that  gjoomy  brow?        4^0 
Be  jorftil,  man  1— all  s  don&  ail 's  sure.'— 

'  Wnat's  done?  you're  not  her  huabaud  yet?' 
'  No— but  my  claim  is  made  secure ; 

This  Band,  to  which  the  Lords  have  set 
Their  names  and  seals'— 'Is  like  the  rest, 

Parchment  and  ink— I  know  them  well- 
Good  faith  hath  be«n  a  etran^r  guest 

Since  Scottish  noblee  learnt  to  spelL 
Tour  own  brave  &ther  woo'd  a  Queen— 
This  Mary's  mother.    I  have  seen  470 

He  letters  written  by  her  hand. 
Far  clearer  than  that  doubtful  Band, 
With  promise,  oath,  and  token  toa 
He  deemed  himself  secure,  like  you ; 
Tet  died  he  in  a  foreign  land. 
0,  never  rest  your  faith  on  words ; 
Pdis  are  for  priests ;  trust  nought  but  swordsl 
Clerks  torture  luiguog^  to  conceal 

Their  inward  thoughts,  and  cheat  the  eye; 
There's  honesty  in  naked  steel,  4 Go 

It  rings  too  sharply  for  a  lie ! ' 
xxin 
'A  cheerful  counsellor  art  thou  I 

What  next?    If  nothing  worse  portend, 
Belax  the  rigour  of  thy  brow. 

And  speak  to  me  as  friend  with  friend. 
Why— flfill  thou  lookest  stem  and  strange— 
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V^hat  is  it  that  thou  hast  to  tell?' 
'List«D  and  mark.    The  lAird  of  Orange, 

Kirkaldy,  whom  we  know  &11  well 
To  be  as  resolute  a  knight 

As  lives  within  this  Scottish  land — 
No  better  ever  ruled  a  fight, 

No  wiser  ever  held  oonuiumd— 
Accusefl  you  in  open  day 

Of  Damley's  murderl     'Dares  he  so? 
And  was  there  none  his  tonsnie  to  stay, 

No  hand  to  deal  a  dagger-blow?' 


But  shame  it  were  to  touch  l 
Throu^  vassal's  dirk  or  yeoman's  knife  1 
No  idle  pampered  stripling  he — 
A  man  of  mark  and  dign^ '. 
He  can  array,  at  truoipet-wJl, 
The  Leslies  and  the  Melvilles  all; 
Though  but  a  knight  of  slender  strain, 
No  li)rd  can  summon  snch  a  train. 
The  burgher  carles  who  turn  aside, 

Op  scowl  with  angry  brow. 
When  peers  and  bishops  proudly  ride, 

To  hmi  will  bend  and  bow. 
Ay,  and  the  preachers,  who  detest 
Whatever  soldiers  love  the  best. 
They,  who  will  rail  you  by  the  hour, 
Submit  to  him  and  own  his  power: 
lie  euides  their  council,  wields  their  will, 
He  bids  them  clamour  or  be  still ; 
Of  evil  omen  is  the  day 
That  brings  Eirkaldy  to  the  fray  I ' 

IXT 

'So  then,  that  champion  of  misrule 

Aspires  to  measure  swords  with  me? 
He  comes  too  late !    I  were  a  fool 

To  match  with  one  of  his  degree. 
My  challenge  stood  unanswered  long, 

He  might  have  offered  when  'twas  new ; 
111  not  be  baited  by  the  throng, 

And  bide  his  knightship's  leisure  tool' 


'Despise  him  not ;  his  plans  are  laid. 
His  friends  are  numbered  and  arrayed ; 

5JO 


On  you  alone  the  taint  they  throw' 
Nay,  hear  me  out  I— "Tis  ehildish  now 


To  winoo  at  words — Tou  bear  the  charge, 

Whilst  saintly  Morton  walks  at  large ; 

He's  safe,  whoever  may  prevail, 

Within  the  Congregation  b  pale. 

Some  scapegoat  truly  there  must  be, 

To  carry  sin,  and  you  are  he  1 

Thfljf  have  brave  watchwords  I  Pirat,  "The  Queen  "— 

They're  wondrous  loyal  now,  I  swear— 
And  next,  "The  Prince";  for  'tis  foreseen       540 

His  babyhood  may  lack  some  care. 
The  sire's  removed,  the  son  survives, 

You're  not  his  foster-father  jet ; 
There's  peril,  sir,  for  infant  hve& 

When  crovrns  are  on  their  cradles  set  I 
So  say  the  people.' 

xxvn 

'  Let  them  prate  1 

The  Bmdid  knaves  may  hoot  and  groan ; 
Not  theirs  to  oTerrule  my  fate. 

Or  bar  my  passage  to  the  throne  I 
Let  twenty  knights  of  greater  worth  550 

Than  this  Kirkaldy  venture  forth. 
Of  what  avail  would  be  their  stand 
Against  the  nobles  of  the  land? 
I  tell  thee,  man,  their  names  are  here ; 

They  urge  my  marriage  with  the  Queen.* 
'  Hath  she  consented  ? '    '  No— 'tis  clear 

Some  little  space  must  intervene: 
She  has  not  thrown  her  weeds  aside.' 

'  She  knows  your  purpose?'    'She  may  guess.' 
'What I  do  you  count  upon  a  bride  560 

Before  her  lips  have  answered,  Tes? 
Never  spoke  I  with  oonrtly  dame, 
But  women  are  throughout  the  some ; 
The  lowest  lass  in  Teviotdale 
That  goes  o-milking  vrith  her  pail. 
Is  mistress  of  her  heart  and  hand, 
And  will  not  yield  them  at  command. 
Lovers  must  bend,  and  &wn,  and  sue 

To  maids  of  high  or  low  d^^ree ; 
The  wooing  may  oe  rough,  'tis  true,  $70 

Vet,  nathlees,  wooing  there  must  be. 
That  parchment  no  assurance  gives— 

I  see  not  how  it  aids  your  ami. 
YoQ  K^  not  free :  your  Countess  lives ; 

She  may  refuse  fo  waive  her  claim. 
Come  now— be  frank  with  me,  my  Lord  I 

Something  of  statesman's  craft  I  know— 
Who  broui^ht  you  this  ?  for,  by  my  word, 
I  hold  mm  less  your  friend  than  foe  I ' 
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"Twos  Lethington I '    '  Why,  he's  in  le*ga« 

With  Horton  and  Kirkaldy  too  I 
The  buneat  spider  of  intrigue 

That  ever  Bunple  Scotland  knew  I 
This  web  is  of  nis  weaving,  then  ? 

We'll  burst  it  yet  I    The  Queen 's  away  ? 
'She  passed  with  Huntley  and  his  men 

To  Stirling  Castle  yeeterdav/ 
'When  oomee  she  back?'  'To-morrow.*  'Qooi 
Now  listen  —here,  in  Holyrood, 
Ton  cannot  giun  the  Qneea's  consent ; 
'Within  a  weeL  the  sutrm,  now  pen^ 
Will  break  in  fury  on  your  head. 
The  Commons,  by  Kirkaldy  led, 

Will  thunder  at  the  palaoegate ; 
And,  wen  you' innocent  as  Knox, 
When  oafttoied  at  St.  Androwo  rooks. 

Your  friends  must  leave  you  to  your  &te. 


'Be  ruled  by  me — forestall  the  time  I 

Surprise  ia  fair  in  love  or  war  ; 
A  litue  urging  is  no  crime- 
Take  Hary  with  you  to  Dunbar  I 
Thanks  to  fne  knave  who  brought  me  wmd, 
Kirkaldy  set  us  on  our  guatd : 
We  have  a  thousand  horsemen  here. 
From  CrichtoQ  and  from  Teviotdale, 
Uen  who  were  never  known  to  fiail. 
All  ready,  armed  with  jack  and  spear. 
Around  Dunbar  the  waters  sweep ; 

Meet  place  for  meditation  tone. 
When  ne  who  owns  the  oasUe-keep 

Is  hoet  and  lover,  both  in  one  I 
Take,  too,  the  Band ;  it  may  sufBce 
To  BiiU  some  doubts,  should  such  arise 
Twere  pity  that  her  Boval  Grace 

Saw  not  that  dutiful  aemand  I— 
Now,  I  have  told  you  all  the  case  ; 

Lord  Botbwell,  will  you  graep  my  hand  ? 
Nay,  never  shrink — tis  now  too  late ; 

To-morrow  must  the  deed  be  done ; 
Tou'U  find  me  at  the  western  ^ate. 

With  all  our  men  eg 
I  know  the  road ;  well 
a  hey  oer  meado 

now,  be  brave  I— 

t  thou  do  thisY'  'Tour  hand— I  willl' 


Hen  hey  o  er  meadow,  heath,  and  bill  I 
CouLo  now,  be  brave  I— All  bids  us  fair— 
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PART  PIPTH 


AsoEMBioir  morn  I  I  h«w  the  bells 

Ring  from  the  'village  &r  away : 
How  solemnly  that  music  tella 

The  mystio  story  of  the  day  I 
Punter  and  &int€ff  come  the  chimes. 

As  though  th^  melted  into  air, 
Like  voices  of  the  ancient  times, 

Like  echoes  of  asoending  prayer ! 
Bo  sweet  and  gentle  sound  th^  yet, 

That  I,  who  never  bend  the  xnee. 
Can  list^  on,  and  half  foiget 

That  heaven's  bright  door  is  shut  for  me. 
Ring  on,  ye  bells  I    Let  others  throng 

Before  {he  blessed  rood  to  pray ; 
Let  them  have  oomfort  in  the  song 

That  celebrates  this  holy  day. 
Ring  on  for  them  t  I  hear  you  well. 

But  cannot  lift  my  thoughts  on  hif^ ; 
The  dreary  mists  that  rise  frmn  hell 

Gome  thick  between  me  and  the  slty  1 

n 
0  God,  I  wish  that  I  were  dead  I 

That  I  had  died  long,  long  ago. 
With  but  such  sin  upon  my  head 

As  men  of  dull  temptations  know  I 
We  cleave  to  life,  yet  never  deem 

That  life  may  be  a  ourse  and  anar. 
Par  better  with  the  dead  to  dream. 

Than  wake  in  torture  and  despair. 

0  yes,  I  can  be  humble  now! 
Sometimes  my  mood  is  stem  and  wild, 

Tet  often  I  must  stoop  my  toow. 
And  weep  as  weakly  as  a  child. 

Defianee  bums  within  me  yet, 
But  none  are  near  me  to  defy ; 

1  cannot  palter  or  foi^t. 

Or  cheu  my  conscience  with  a  lie. 

I  have  shed  blood,  and  rued  it  sore, 
Because  it  was  not  knightly  done ; 

Tet  were  tiiat  all  my  guut— no  more- 
It  well  might  brook  comparistm 

With  deeds  that,  in  the  pieachars'  eyes, 

Appear  a  righteous  sacrifice. 

They  own  no  saints ;  else,  well  I  wesn, 

A  saint  had  Nnrnan  Ledie  be«i : 
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Nomuui,  that  fi«iy  youth  and  bold. 
Who  forced  his  way  to  Beatoun's  bold, 
And  saw.  unmoved,  the  murderer's  knife 
Let  out  the  Primate's  throbbing  life. 
Though  private  feud,  not  holy  zeal, 
Set  Norman  forward  with  hia  steel, 
Tet  bis  was  atyled  a  fpydly  deed. 
Because  he  made  a  bishop  bleed. 
Witchcraft  has  charms  to  daze  the  sight ; 

Strange  glamour  has  religion  too : 
It  makes  the  wrong  appear  the  right. 

The  false  as  worthy  as  the  true  1 
The  ten  commandments  dwindle  down, 

In  case  of  pious  need,  to  nine ; 
Uurder  no  more  proTokes  a  frown, 

"Tie  justified  by  texts  divine  I 


Away,  away  with  thoughts  like  these  [ 
Take  ihem,  ye  winds,  and  whelm  them,  seas  I 
For  other  memories  haunt  me.    Tes ; 
As  greater  billows  drown  the  less, 


So  one  dark  surge  witliin  my  breast 
Boars  up,  and  overwhelms  tiie  reet. 
It  might  be  foul,  it  might  be  wrong 


To  slay  the  man  I  hatm  long , 
But  0,  what  meroy  from  above 
Can  he  entreat  who  strikes  at  love? 


Methinks  I  can  recall  the  scene. 

That  bright  and  sunny  day  ; 
The  Pentlaiids  in  their  early  green 

Like  giant  warders  lay. 
Upon  the  bursting  woods  below 

The  pleasant  sunbeams  fell ; 
Far  ofC  one  streak  of  lazy  snow 

Tet  lingered  in  a  delL 
The  westUn'  winds  blew  soft  and  swoet. 

The  meads  were  &ir  to  see ; 
Yet  went  I  not  the  spring  to  greet 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree. 


For  blades  were  slistening  in  the  light, 
And  morions  flashing  clear: 

A  thousand  men  in  armour  bright 
Were  there  with  sword  and  spear. 

A  thousand  men  as  brave  and  nout 
As  ever  faced  a  foe, 
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Or  stemmed  the  roaring  battle-rout 

When  fiercest  in  its  flow. 
But  eoM  and  cheerlees  was  their  mien, 

And  bint  their  welcome  then:— 
'  Why,  Ormiston  1  what  sullen  fiend 

Huh  80  posseesed  the  men  ? 
They  look  like  images  in  steel, 

Vot  vassals  prompt  and  true : 
Think  you  they  know  or  guess  the  work, 

And  will  they  bear  us  through?' 


'  Fear  not  for  that  I    No  single  knave 

Will  fail  you  at  your  need; 
Were  it  to  eallows  or  to  srave. 

They'd  foUow  where  I  lead. 
Give  out  the  signal  for  tb«  south, 

Or  'gainst  ttie  townsmen  here, 
And,  nst  enough,  from  every  mouth 

Will  burst  a  deafening  eheer  I 
Nothing  need  they  but  action^  sir. 

To  make  them  fierce  and  &m : 
Last  night  their  blood  began  to  stir; 

Twas  pity  to  refrain ! 
A  blow  or  two  on  yonder  crew 

Bight  well  had  been  bestowed  I 
But  more  anon :  the  day  wears  on ; 

Tie  time  to  take  the  road. 
Hav,  bid  the  trumpets  sound  the  march ; 

Go,  Bolton,  to  the  van; 
Young  Niddrie  follows  with  the  rear ; 

Bet  forward,  every  man  1 ' 


'But  what  hath  chaneed?  The  streets  are  clear; 

I  saw  no  gathering  thronv :  i  lo 

No  sound  of  tumult  reached  my  ear, 

Now,  as  I  mssed  along.' 
'O,  sirl  the  Edinburgh  folk  are  wise; 
They  know  the  value  of  disguise  t 
Short  wanting  give  they  of  the  &ay. 
For  they  are  nounds  that  do  not  bay 

Until  they  tear  yon  down ; 
But  better  are  we  nere  to-day 

Abroad,  than  in  the  town. 
I  knew  that  danger  was  at  hand,  ijc 

But  deemed  it  not  so  nigja ; 
Your  chance  was  lost,  despite  the  Band, 

Had  this  one  day  gone  oyl 
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Kirk&ldy'B  friends  havs  laid  their  plot : 

They  Know  our  purpoae  weJl, 
You  start— thank  Gfod;  tliey  ventured  not 

To  Bound  St  Giles's  beU  I 
Then  hftd  the  oraftsmen  ruebed  to  arms ; 

And  ili  it  were  to  strive, 
With  hampered  men,  aaainat  the  Bwarms 

Lodged  in  yon  waspish  hive! 
Had  Morton  joined  them  with  his  might, 

Or  message  come  from  Mar, 
Why,  you  and  I  this  self-same  night 

Had  lodeed  within  Dunhfv ; 
Not,  as  I  trust,  with  royal  guest, 

At  will  to  entertain. 
But  with  some  score  of  beaten  rogues, 

Too  scared  to  draw  the  rein. 
The  townsfolk  can  be  danzerous  foes, 

If  roused  within  their  den ; 
And  truly,  when  it  comes  to  blows, 

They  bear  themAolves  like  men  I 


*  Last  night  they  tried  our  troopers'  faith ; 

And  many  a  can  of  ale 
Was  emptied  to  Queen  Mary's  health 

By  lads  of  Liddeedale. 
Frankly  the  buighers  played  the  host ; 

And  all  was  merry  same, 
Till  one  grufiF  elder  of  the  Eirk  i6a 

Waxed  wrathful  at  your  name. 
Short  Bsv  was  his  and  incomplete, 

A  Jaroine  smote  him  down  ; 
Then,  'midst  the  brawl,  arose  the  call 

Of  'Douglas  for  the  town!' 
That  cry  was  ready  and  designed. 
It  rung  through  street,  and  pealed  through  wynd, 

But  Morton  was  not  there. 
Yet  bear  it  ever  in  your  mind. 
And  guard  against  the  stab  behind  itb 

When  Douglas  speaks  yon  Utii  I 
Sight  glad  was  I  from  yonder  pack 

Our  men  unscathed  to  bring; 
And,  when  we  ride  in  triumph  back, 

Lord  Earl,  I'll  hail  thee  Knag! 


'And,  by  my  soul,  th«  hour  has  come  I 

No  doubt  or  '        ' 
Hark  yoi 

Above 


doubt  or  tarfyinff  nowl 
yonder  drifting  ohmd  of  durt 
>ve  tike  orchard  row. 
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Some  thirtv  spears,  not  more,  are  there ; 

I  reckon  Dy  their  sheen : 
And  yonder  rides  a  knight  in  mail— 

Tis  Huntley  with  the  Queen ! 
Ho,  sound  a  halt  I  Go  forward  you ; 

1 11  follow  with  my  band  : 
Now,  Bothwell,  to  yourself  be  true — 

Hie  crown  is  in  your  hand  I ' 

X 

True  to  myself?    False — false  as  hell, 

And  false  to  all  beside  I 
Yet  what  I  did  was  acted  well; 

The  devil  was  my  guide. 
For  question  left  I  little  space ; 

I  spurred  across  the  plain : 
I  met  Queen  Mary   face  to  face,   ' 

And  took  her  palfrey's  rein. 


I  fail  in  hom^e  due  I 
Too  precious  ia  the  time  to  waste; 

Hj  care  is  all  for  you. 
Hadam  I  rebellion  rages  wide 

Within  yon  luckless  town : 
Tbe  craftsmen  in  tumultuous  tide 

To  Holyrood  sweep  down  I 
"  Fire,  fire  the  chapel  I "  '    " 


No  mass— no  mumbled  prayer  1 
dale  forth  the  priests,  and  let  them 
Down,  down  with  rank  Idolatry  I 


Smite^  bum,  and  do  not  spare ! " 
Nay,  Uadam— never  look  bo  pale— 
Your  frioods  are  safe.    I  did  not  fail 

To  lesTe  a  tausty  bond. 
Who,  if  they  cannot  dear  the  street. 
Are  stroi^^  enough  for  safe  retreat ; 

And  this  their  strict  command- 
To  make  at  least  the  passaffe  good 
Of  all  your  train  from  Honrrood, 
To  Crichton,  my  ancestral  home. 
Where  the  false  villains  dare  not  come. 
But  you,  our  Lady  and  our  Queen— 

Your  safety  is  my  care: 
One  royal  fortress  yet  remains, 

Well  biiog  you  bntTely  there. 
I  bold  your  castle  of  Dunbar, 
The  strongest  keep  equip^  for  war 

Within  the  Lotnians  wide : 
No  other  place  is  half  so  sure ; 
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-    -    -   , --  ^ ^secure — 

Say,  Uadfttn,  will  you  ride? 
Sboix  is  the  spaco  for  parley  now. 

The  road  beset  may  be ; 
But  though  we  hew  our  passage  through, 

We'll  bear  your  Highness  free  I 
Come,  Huntley  I  we  await  your  word ; 

What  better  can  be  done  ? 
Far  is  the  ride ;  but  yet,  my  Lord, 

There's  nearer  Bhelter  none. 
Safe  is  that  hold  from  storm  or  dege. 

However  wide  the  war— 
Tis  well  resolved  t    Uy  gracious  liege. 

This  night  we  reach  Dunbar.' 

XII 

O  wretch,  to  &shion  such  a  lie  1 

O  slave,  to  ruin  one  ao  fair  I 
0  false  to  faith  and  chivalry ! 

O  villain,  well  may  I  despair  I 
Why  live  I  longer,  since  I  ratow 

That  prayer  and  penitence  are  vain ; 
Since  hope  is  dead  Tor  me  below. 

And  hell  can  give  no  ghastlier  pain  ? 
Beneath  the  flags  that,  day  by  day, 

Return  dull  echoes  to  my  tread, 
A  grave  is  hollowed  in  the  clay; 

It  waits  the  coming  of  the  dead : 
A  grave  apart,  a  giave  unknown, 

A  grave  of  solitude  and  shame. 
Whereon  ahall  lie  no  sculptured  stone 

With  legend  of  a  warrior's  name. 
0  would  It  yawn  to  take  me  in. 

And  bind  me,  soul  and  body,  down! 
0  could  it  hide  me  and  my  sin, 

When  the  great  trumpet-blast  is  blown  t 
O  might  one  guilty  form  remain 

Unsummoned  to  that  awful  crowd, 
When  al!  the  chiefs  of  Bothwell's  strain 

Shall  rise  from  sepulchre  and  shroud! 


I,  the  one  tainted  felon  there. 
The  foul  Iscariot  of  my  race? 

ZIII 

I  sought  her  j>resence  in  the  hail- 
Not  as  a  knight  prepared  to  woo. 

But  like  a  &ltering  cnminal 
Who  knows  not  wh»t  to  say  or  do. 
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I  UAd  thfl  atorr  ohm  wun 

Of  wide  rebellioQ  in  the  land. 
Of  clamour  raised  against  her  reign, 

Of  treaaon  by  the  preachers  plauned. 
I  told  her  that  the  English  Queen 

Was  bent  to  drive  her  from  the  throne, 
That  still  Elizabeth's  aim  had  been 

To  rule  in  Britain's  iele,  alone. 
*  Madam,'  I  said.  '  though  great  her  i>ower, 

Trust  me,  thai  woman's  craft  is  vain ; 
Nor  any  town,  nor  any  tower, 

Shall  she  usurp  on  Scottish  plain. 
Though  knaves  and  hvpocritea  combine, 

Though  the  old  faitn  be  trampled  down, 
We'll  rally  round  our  royal  line. 

And  pensh  ere  they  wrong  the  Crown  t 


'But  these  are  not  the  days  of  yore, 

When  duty  was  a  sacred  thing. 
When  loyal  liearts  the  people  bore. 

And  priests  were  subject  to  the  king. 
Not  now,  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 
Are  men  exhorted  to  obey. 
Nor  do  they  meet  to  kneel  and  pray. 
Sava^  and  wild  the  preaoher  stands, 
And  imprecates  with  lifted  hands 
The  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  the  bead 
Of  all  who  differ  from  bis  creed. 
Nor  only  that ;  the  pulpit  rings 
With  lying  tales  of  priests  and  kings. 
Bold  in  his  self-commissioned  cause. 
The  ratlins  rebel  spurns  the  laws, 
And  bids  bis  hearers  bare  the  sword. 
Against  their  rulers,  for  the  Lord  1 
0  since  TOUT  father,  royal  James, 

Sighea  out  his  life  in  Falkland  tower. 
How  manjr  churches,  wrapped  in  flames. 

Have  witnessed  to  the  spoilers*  power! 
Tea.  even  in  lona's  isle. 

That  early  Bethlehem  ot  the  west. 
Where,  by  Columba's  stately  pile. 

The  bones  of  Scotland's  monanjns  rest, 
Such  deeds  were  done,  by  christened  men. 
As  well  mi|[ht  shame  the  Saracen. 
For  sacrilepoua  lutnds  were  there 
The  dead  crom  out  their  graves  to  tear, 
.And  scatter  to  the  winds  abroad 
The  relics  of  the  saints  of  Ood  I 
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'And  deem  not  that  their  rage  has  paosed—    j 

It  livea,  it  bums  within  them  still ; 
Mierule  and  anarchy  will  last 

While  thoae  wild  preachers  have  their  wilL 
This  new  rebellion  sliows  their  mood ; 

The  throne  must,  like  the  altar,  down : 
The  hands  that  tore  away  the  hood, 

Are  eager  to  profane  the  Crown  1 

XTI 

'But  we  can  atay  them  in  their  course; 
Force  must  be  meL  and  fought  br  force] 
The  Defies  who  allowed  their  aid  j 

To  help  the  growing  power, 
Shrink  from  the  monster  they  have  made, 

Insa&te  to  devour. 
Ready  are  thev  with  heart  and  hand 
To  ernsh  rebellion  in  the  land; 
All  private  quarrel  to  forego, 
And  league  against  the  common  foe. 
Such,  I^y,  IS  their  full  intent. 
And  this  ue  token  they  have  sent 
Behold  their  namee— recorded  here  3 

Are  those  of  prelate,  statesman,  peer. 
The  heart  of  Scotland  and  its  might 
In  this  great  bond  of  love  unite ; 
And  never  more  shall  treason  dare 
To  lift  its  head  in  open  air 
Against  a  brotherhood  so  fairl 


'But,  Madam,  something  they  require- 
0  that  I  might  from  speech  rAftnin  1 
Scarce  can  I  utter  their  desice. 


0*  speak  a  prayer  tliat  may  be  vun  t 
Yet  must  I  do  it.    Ladyl  see — 
^Vith  throbbing  heart  and  bended  knee. 
Thus  low  before  your  royal  seat 
I  pour  my  homage  at  your  feet ! 
0,  by  the  heaven  that  spreads  above. 

By  all  that  man  holds  fond  and  dear  I 
I  had  not  dared  to  tell  my  love. 

Or  breathe  that  secret  in  your  earl 
But  for  the  urgence  of  the  time, 
When  silence  almost  is  a  crime- 
But  for  the  danger  to  the  throne, 
Jamea  Hepburn  10  his  grave  had  gone^ 

And  never  knelt  as  now  I 
Nay,  gracious  Hadam— do  not  rise; 
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Well  ean  I  &thom  the  surprise 

That  shows  upon  vour  brow  I 
Were  I  by  wild  ambitioD  stirred,  * 

Or  moTM  by  selfish  aim, 
Then  miebt  you  spurn  my  suit  preferred, 
Bid  me  begone,  condmnned,  unheard,  no 

And  ever  loathe  my  name. 
Nay  more— for  fnokh  will  I  speak— 
The  marria^  bonds  I  wear,  though  weak. 

Would  still  have  tied  my  tongue; 
Nor  from  my  heart  had  friend  or  priest, 
Wbfle  life  yet  ebbed  within  my  breast. 

This  free  oonfession  wrung]' 

Silent  and  atilL  though  pale  sa  death, 

Queen  Uary  kept  her  throne, 
But  for  Uie  heaving  of  her  breath,  jSo 

She  seemed  of  marble  stone. 
Sow«e  by  a  gesture  did  she  show 

What  thoi^hta  were  rushing  by. 
O  noblest  work  of  God  1— how  low, 
How  mean  I  fdt  when  eroYelling  so. 

With  every  word  a  lie  I 
'And  can  it'W'  at  length  she  said, 
'That  Bothwell  has  bis  Queen  betrayed? 
Bothw^  my  first  and  foremost  knif^t — 
Bothwell,  whose  fikith  I  deemed  more  bri^t,    j^o 
More  pore  than  any  spotless  gem 
That  glitt«n  in  my  diadem? 
Great  God  I  what  guilt  of  me  or  mine 
Hath  thus  provoked  thy  wrath  divine? 
Weary,  though  abort,  has  been  my  life ; 
For  dangers,  sickness,  murders,  strife. 
All  the  worst  woee  that  man  can  fear. 
Have  thickened  round  me  year  by  year. 
The  smiles  of  love  I  scarce  had  seen 

Ere  death  removed  them  from  my  view ;      400 
Hy  realm  had  scarce  received  its  Queen 

Ere  treastm'a  hideous  trumpet  blew. 
They  whom  I  sought  to  make  my  friend^ 

IVf  very  kin,  proved  &lse  to  me ; 
Ana  now  before  me  Bothwell  bends 

In  Usehood,  not  in  &itb,  the  knee  I 
O  sirl  was  this  a  knightly  deed. 
To  wrong  a  woman  in  her  need, 
When  neither  help  nor  friends  were  nigh. 
And  snare  her  with  an  odious  lie?  4'^ 

False  was  the  tale  that  brought  me  here, 

Fklse  even  aa  the  love  you  f«gn ; 
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And  doubtlees  now  vou  hope,  tbrou^  fear, 
Your  Queen  and  Histnes  to  reetnunl' 


Stung  i«  tbe  quick,  but  bolder  far, 
Ab  men  detected  ever  are, 

I  answered  her  again— 
'IfadamI  if  I  have  erred  through  love, 
I  look  for  pardon  ftxim  above, 

And  shall  not  look  in  vain. 
True  love  is  prompt,  and  will  not  wait 
Till  chanoe  or  hazard  ope  the  gate. 
Not  mine  the  arts  that  gallants  own 
Who  elide  and  prattle  round  the  throne  I 
A  soldier  I,  imused  to  sue, 
Or  &wn  as  courtly  minions  da 
If  I  am  plain  and  blunt  of  mood, 

Uy  sword  is  sharp  and  keen  ; 
And  never  have  I  spared  my  blood 

In  service  of  my  Queen- 
Why,  Madam,  should  you  speak  of  fear  ? 
I  used  no  force  to  bring  you  here. 
This  castle  is  a  royal  hold ; 

Above,  upon  the  turret  high. 
The  Buddy  Lion  ramps  in  gold. 

True  sign  of  Scotland's  majesty. 
Safe  as  in  Holyrood  you  bide 
With  friends  around  you  and  bedde, 

And  here  you  keep  your  state. 
What  if  I  loneed  to  speak  my  mind, 
To  tell  you  what  the  peers  designed— 
To  plead  my  cause,  however  rude, 
Where  no  rash  meddler  might  intrude — 

Was  that  a  crime  so  great? 
Ah,  Hadam,  be  not  so  unkind  I 
If  love  is  hasty,  it  is  blind. 

And  will  not  bear  to  wait' 


Thm  rose  she  up  ;  and  on  her  brow 

Was  stamped  \he  Stuai-t  frown  :— 
'  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven.  I  trow 

This  man  would  bear  me  down  I 
He  prates  of  love,  as  if  my  hand 

Wa«  but  a  sworder's  prize. 
That  any  ruffian  in  tbe  land 

Might  challenge  or  despise! 
What  mad  ambition  prompts  you,  air, 

To  utter  this  to  me? 
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What  word  of  mine  hss  raiBed  your  hopes 

In  sneh  a  wild  degroe  P 
I  giTO  TDU  trust,  b^use  I  deemed 

Tour  "honour  free  from  stain ; 
I  raised  you  to  the  highest  place 

That  subject  could  attain, 
Because  I  thought  you  brave  and  true, 
And  now,  forsooth,  you  dare  to  woo  I 
Are  these  your  thanks  for  all  my  grace, 

Is  this  your  kniglitly  vow? 
Fk,  Both-well  I  hide  your  perjured  face— 

There 's  folsehood  on  your  brow  j' 
xzi 
Swift  as  the  adder  rears  its  head 
When  trampled  by  the  shepherd's  tread, 
Sprang  up  my  pnde ;  for  word  of  scorn 
Bjr  me  was  never  tamely  borne. 
Like  liquid  fire  through  every  vein 
The  bl(K>d  rushed  burning  to  my  brain ; 
All  Uie  worst  passions  of  my  eoul 
Broke  out  at  onoe  beyond  control. 
No  longer  did  I  feign  to  woo ; 
Pity,  remorse,  away  I  threw, 
And,  desperate  that  my  aim  was  seen, 
I,  as  a  rebel,  faoed  my  Queen  I 

XXII 

'Kadam  [  I  sought  in  gentle  guise 

To  win  your  royal  ear : 
Since  humble  speech  will  not  sufSce^ 
In  words  unblent  with  courtesies 

Hy  message  shall  you  hear. 
I  speak  not  for  myself  alone ; 
But  for  the  noblest  near  your  throne. 
D^ply  ttie  Lords  of  Scotland  mourn 

The  oauBS  of  this  your  grief; 
The  &te  which  left  their  Queen  forlorn, 

And  took  away  their  chief. 
But  sorrow,  though  it  wring  the  heart, 

Has  limiM  to  iu  range ; 
And  duty  must  resume  its  part. 

Since  even  empires  change. 
Therefore  they  pray  you,  of  your  grace. 

To  put  aside  the  garb  of  dule. 
And  chooee  some  mate  of  Scottish  race 

To  aid  you  in  the  sovereign  rule. 
You  need  a  guardian  for  your  son, 
And  they  a  chief  to  lead  them  on. 
There 's  not  a  man  but  will  rejoice 
To  hail  the  partner  of  your  choice ; 
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To  him  obedience  wiU  they  yield. 
Him  will  they  follow  to  the  field  ; 
And  deal  bo  strictly  with  your  foes, 

Whether  &broad  or  here, 
That  the  wide  land  shall  gain  repose, 

And  good  men  oeaae  to  tear. 

xzin 
'  80  Sav  the  Lords :  and  all  agree 
To  follow  and  be  ruled  by  me. 
Traced  on  this  parchment  are  the  names 
Of  those  Tho  own  and  urge  mj  claims. 
Therefore  the  suit  which  you  aeepiao 
Seems  not  eo  Strang  to  other  eyes ; 
Nor,  Mft-^i**?*,  were  it  safe  or  wise 

To  thwart  their  wishes  now. 
Alone^  be  sure,  you  cannot  stand: 
Qone  ta  the  sceptre's  mlsht ;  the  brand 
Must  still  the  tumuJte  of  the  land. 

And  lay  rebellion  low. 
Your  nobles  proffer  well  and  fiur; 
They  wait  your  answer  to  their  |u«^er. 
And  now,  ^ere  best  I  tell  you  plain. 
Resistance  to  that  prayer  is  vain. 
Their  will— or,  if  you  think  the  word 
Too  harsh— their  counsel  must  be  heard! 
Well  know  I,  Hadam,  what  I  do, 

And  what  awaits  me  if  I  fiul : 
I  stand  not  here  to  tavra  or  su^ 

I  came  determined  to  preraill 
Think  not  that  rashly  I  provoke 
The  sentence  and  the  headsman's  stroke! 
Hope  not  for  rescue— none  will  oome  ; 
As  well  se«^  answer  from  the  dumbl 


r  timid  gaoler  I ! 
Tour  messengers  have  leave  to  go 
Where  water  rune  or  breezes  blow.  ■ 

Send  forth  your  mimmons— warn  them  all ! 

Tell  every  noble,  tar  and  near, 
That  Bolhwell  lured  you  to  hia  hall, 

And  holds  you  as  a  captive  here. 
Bid  Uorton  oome,  bid  CassiUs  arm  ; 

Call  ErroL  Caithness,  and  Argyle ; 
Oive  order  for  the  wide  alarm 

To  rinff  through  strath  and  somid  o'er  isle. 
Call  LetEington,  your  tnistieRt  friend ; 

Warn  Herries  of  tbia  rude  aurprise—  9 
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How  maDj  luioes  will  th«]r  send  t 
Believe  me,  not  &  nun  vnll  rim  I 


Bound  to  my  cauao  is  ereoy  peer ; 
With  their  oonseot  I  brought  you  here: 
And  here  your  Higbneae  muat  tenuun, 

And  quell  your  woman's  pride ; 
Till  from  Dunbar  a  joyous  train 

To  Holyrood  shall  nde, 
WiUi  Botnwell  at  your  palfrev's  rein, 

And  you  his  willing  bride  I 


1  every  anguished  breath  she  drew— 
That  gloated  on  her  quivering  eye, 
And  trance  of  mortal  agony  i 
0  savage  beast  I  most  justly  driven 


Than  this  neglected  lair. 
Where,  grovellmg  o'er  my  eui^iiy  kiutv, 
I  yet  am  free  to  liow]  and  rare. 

And  rend  my  grizzly  hair? 
O  well  becomes  it  me  to  rage 

At  crimes  of  other  men, 
To  snarl  defiance  from  my  cage. 

And  sntio  in  my  den— 
I,  than  all  others  guiltier  for, 

So  vile,  so  lost,  bo  mean  I 
O  fade  from  henven,  thou  evening  atar, 

I  cannot  bear  thy  sheen  I 


Ilopeleaa,  abandoned  to  despair. 

What  else  could  Uary  do  bat  yield? 
I  took  her  hand— she  left  it  there; 

"Twas  cold  and  white  aa  troet  on  field, 
I  tried  to  comfort  her ;  a  burst 

Of  frenzied  tears  was  her  reply: 
For  ever  be  the  deed  ac«urBt 

That  forced  such  witness  from  her  eye  I 
Dim  as  an  unregarded  lamp. 

Her  light  of  life  was  on  Ihe  wane. 
And  DD  her  brow  was  set  the  stamp 

Of  utter  miseiT  and  pain. 
Like  some  caged  bird  that  in  dismay 

Has  fluttered  till  its  strength  is  gone, 
She  had  no  power  to  fly  away, 

noagh  wide  the  {ffison-door  waa  thrown. 
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In  vain  I  BtroTe  to  wake  a  Binil«, 
In  vftia  protested  she  was  firee ; 

For  bitterly  she  felt  the  whOe 
That  henceforth  she  was  bound  to  me  I 


Atmin  t  entered  Holyrood ; 

Not  as  an  unexpected  suest, 
But,_in  the  pride  of  nuuterhood. 

With  hanghty  eye  and  princflly  crest 
The  cannon  thundered  welcome  out ; 

The  magnates  all  were  there ; 
And  though  I  missed  the  people's  shout^ 

For  them  I  did  not  care : 
More  trusty  than  the  rabble  rout, 

Hy  troopers  filled  the  square ! 

xzvm 
No  draught  from  magio  hetb  or  flower 
Is  equal  to  the  taste  of  power  I 
Bight  rojrally  I  took  my  stand, 
Vnth  knighis  and  squires  on  either  band. 
And  gave  due  audience  to  the  ring 
As  though  I  had  been  bom  a  kingl 
More  wondrous  yet— my  altered  tone 
Seemed  strange  or  malapert  to  none. 
With  deep  respect  and  visage  meek, 
Each  <avic  ruler  heard  me  speak — 
Was  proud  my  mandate  to  lulfiL 
And  bowed  obedience  to  my  wilt 
But  when  I  turned  me  to  the  Peere, 
Something  there  was  that  waked  my  fears 
A  guarded,  cold,  and  formal  air, 
A  staid  recent  of  d- — -*- 


The  greatest  nobles  did  not  come 

To  bid  their  Sovereign  welcome  home, 

Ur  ratify  with  cordial  hand 

The  weighW  promise  of  their  Band. 

why  kept  they  from  me  at  the  time 

When  most  1  lacked  their  aid  ? 
Was  I,  whom  they  had  urged  to  crime, 

Deemed  and  betrayed? 
Did  they  but  league  to  tempt  me  on  ? 

Were  all  their  vows  a  lure  ? 
Even  with  my  foot  upon  the  throne, 

I  stood  as  inseoure 
As  the  rash  huntsman  on  the  lake 

When  wint«r  slacks  its  spell. 
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Yet  not  by  look,  or  word,  or  sign, 

Did  I  my  fean  betray ; 
One  8ol«  deaire  and  thoaeht  ttos  mine, 

To  haste  the  wedding-day. 
The  law,  though  drowsr  in  its  ooune, 
OftTe  me,  at  length,  a  niU  diTorce. 
Nor  did  the  Church  refuse  its  aid, 
Though  Craig  a  stem  remonstrance  made. 
He  was  a  sealot  like  the  rest. 

But  far  more  honeet  than  his  kind, 
And  would  not  yield,  without  protest, 

A  service  hatcSiil  to  his  mind. 
Warned  by  the  past,  I  would  not  wait 

Till  Mary  breuhed  again. 
I  did  not  ask  for  idle  jnate. 
For  gathering  of  the  proud  and  great, 

Or  pomp  in  nnptial  train. 
I  spots  tne  word—she  made  me  Duke. 

r  claimed  her  hand  the  self-same  day : 
And  though  like  aspen-leaf  she  sfaoolc, 
And  wan  and  piteous  was  her  look, 

She  did  not  answer,  Nay  I 
xzx 
All  was  accomplished.    By  my  aide 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  knelt,  a  bride. 
In  face  of  Hol^  Kirk,  her  hand 
Was  linked  with  mine  in  marriage  band: 
Her  lips  pronounced  the  solemn  word ; 
I  ros^  her  husband  and  her  lord  I 

And  now,  what  lacked  I  more  ? 
Around  me  thronged  tlw  gueete  to  pay 
Their  duty  on  the  weddii^-day : 
Proud  and  elate,  I  smiled  on  all 
As  master  in  that  royal  hall. 
Scarce  had  I  spoke,  when  dashing  fell 

A  weapon  on  the  floor : 
I  trembled,  for  I  knew  it  well— 

The  sword  that  Damley  wore. 

PART  SIXTH 

0  THAT  I  wei'e  a  mountaineer. 
To  dwell  among  the  Highland  bills ! 

To  tread  the  heath,  to  watch  the  deer, 
Beside  the  fountains  of  the  rills ; 
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To  wander  b^  the  lonely  lake 

All  sOent  in  the  flTemng'e  glow. 
When,  like  &  phantom,  &oin  the  brake 

Cornea  gliding  past  tbe  stealthy  roe— 
Without  a  thougbt,  without  a  care, 

Without  ambition,  pomp,  or  crime, 
To  lire  a  harmleea  peasant  there, 

And  die  at  God's  appointed  time  1 
For  O,  of  what  avail  are  power. 

Wealth,  worship— all  we  seek  to  win. 
Unless  they  bring  the  priceless  dower 

Of  rest,  and  hope,  and  peace  within  7 

n 
I  had  no  peace ;  if  peace  it  be 

To  rest  unscared,  to  wake  secure, 
To  let  the  fancy  wander  fme, 

Or  dream  of  pleasant  things  and  pure ; 
To  take  sweet  counsel  with  a  frienit 

Or,  dearer,  with  a  loving  wife, 
And  sometimes  gladly  to  unbend 

The  strained  and  weary  bow  of  life. 
Broken  and  feverish  was  my  sleep. 

For,  all  niglit  long,  within  my  room 
Methought  T  heard  the  murderers  creep, 

And  voices  whisper  through  the  gloom. 
Nor,  when  the  ghastly  night  was  ow. 

Content  or  respite  did  1  win : 
For  guilt  stood  sentry  at  the  door. 

And  challeiu^  all  who  ventured  in. 
In  fear  I  slept ;  in  fear  I  woke; 

In  fear  I  hngered  out  the  day; 
Whatever  lord  or  courtier  spoke, 

I  thought  was  uttered  to  oetray. 
I  had  no  friends,  save  those  whose  fikte 

A  common  danger  linked  with  mine— 
Men  who  provoked  the  people's  hate, 

And  roared,  like  ruffiuis,  o'er  their  wine. 
The  bui^hers  heard  the  noisv  brawl 

That  scared  the  swallows  from  their  eaves, 
And  mounted  that  Scotland's  royal  hall 

Should  thus  be  made  a  den  of  thieves. 


I  had  a  wife— a  fair  one  too — 
But  love  I  dunt  not  even  name  I 

I  kept  aloof^  for  why  renew 
The  memo^  of  my  sin  and  idiame? 

She  was  my  hostage  not  mv  bride ; 
Enough  it  was  for  me  to  know 
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Shfl  eould  not  sever  from  my  aide, 
Nor  yet  unsay  the  marrieff»-Tow. 

0  th«e  were  not  my  thoughtB  of  yore^ 
When,  free  from  fell  ambition's  iaint, 

1  worshipped,  as  I  knelt  before 

The  queen,  the  woman,  and  the  saint  1 
Hy  hand  had  torn  the  wings  of  love, 

Profaned  its  temple,  soiled  its  shrine; 
No  pardon  here,  nor  yet  above, 

Oould  granted  be  to  guilt  like  mine  I 


Pardon  I  I  sought  it  not  from  men ; 

I  would  not  Take  it  at  their  band ; 
I  owned  no  judge,  no  master  then ; 

I  was  the  lord  within  the  land. 
Pardon  I  the  word  was  made  for  slaves, 

Not  for  a  Sovereign  Prince  like  me ; 
Lost  is  the  man  who  pardon  craves 

From  any  baser  in  degree. 
There  is  a  peak  of  guilt  so  high, 

That  those  who  reach  it  stand  above 
The  sweep  of  dull  hudianity. 

The  trail  of  passion  and  of  love. 
The  lower  clouds  that  dim  the  heaven, 

Touch  not  the  mountain's  hcury  crown, 
And  on  the  summit,  thunder-riven, 

Qod's  lightning  only  smites  them  down 

V 

0  for  a  war  to  m^e  me  freed ! 

Had  England  but  denied  my  claim. 
And  sent  an  army  o'er  the  Tweed 

To  wrap  the  Border  braes  in  flame— 
Then  Scotland  would  have  risen  indeed, 

And  followed  ma  if  but  for  shame  [ 

1  might  have  met  the  foe  in  field. 

And  raised  the  Hepburn's  name  so  high. 
That  none  thereafter  on  my  shield 

Could  trace  the  bend  of  mfamy. 
I  might  have  won  the  people's  heart. 

For  all  men  love  the  stalwart  arm  ; 
And  valour  triumphs  over  ait, 

As  faith  defies  a  wizard's  charm. 
Onee  victor  o'er  my  country's  foes, 
What  lord  in  Scotland  durst  opp«»e 
Her  champion's  rights,  or  mutter  shame 
Against  my  newly-gilded  name? 
Nor  to  the  preachers  had  I  turned 
Disdainful  ear.    I  never  spumed 
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Aiid  knew  not  whatthose  dootrinee  were. 
In  truth,  I  thought  the  time  had  oome 

When  everf  state  in  Europe  wide  ■ 

Should  clear  iteelf  from  bonda  of  Borne ; 

And  let  the  Pontiff,  deified, 
Deal  with  the  candle,  book,  and  bell, 
In  any  way  that  pleased  him  well. 

But  England  moved  not.    England  lay, 

As  doth  the  lion  in  the  brake, 
When  waiting  for  Bome  noble  prey. 

With  ear  intent,  and  eye  awake: 
I,  like  a  wretched  mongrel  cur. 

Might  safely  pass  hie  couch  before ;  > 

Not  lor  my  snarling  would  he  stir— 

I  was  not  worth  the  lion'a  roar  t 
The  courtiers  left  me  ;  one  by  one. 

Like  shadows  did  they  glide  away : 
My  old  confederates  all  were  gone- 
Why  fdiould  the  fortnne-hunters  stay? 
Tti 
There  was  dead  silence  for  a  space : 

A  hush,  as  deep  and  still 
As  on  the  lowly  valley  lies^ 
When  clouds,  surcharged  with  li^tning,  rise^ 

And  loom  along  the  hill.  t 

Then  with  a  man,  the  rumours  came 

Of  gatherings  near  at  hand. 
Where  nobles,  knights,  and  cniefs  of  fame. 
Were  arming  in  the  Prince's  name, 

To  drive  me  from  the  Und  1 
And  straightway  through  the  city  fose 

The  low  and  angry  bum. 
That  tells  of  keen  and  bitter  foes 

Who  cluster  ere  they  come.  t 

Post  after  post  rode  clattering  in, 
Loud  rung  the  court  with  sobiiers'  din; 
For  Botttni  at  the  first  alarm 
Bade  all  the  troopers  rise  and  arm. 

Aroused  as  if  by  trumpet-call, 

I  felt  my  spint  bound : 
No  longer  pent  in  hateful  hall, 
Now  murtl  forth  to  fight  or  fall. 

With  men-at-arms  around  I 
I  oared  not  what  the  scouts  might  bring—       i 

I  hungered  for  the  strife ; 
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When  Tictor,  I  must  reign  as  King; 

If  vanquished,  yield  my  life. 
With  spear  in  rest,  and  visor  down, 

Twas  but  one  swift  career— 
AjKlorioufl  grave,  or  else  a  crown— 

The  soeptre,  or  the  bier  I 
Aha  I  there  was  no  tarndng  then  I 
For  prance  of  steed,  and  tramp  of  men. 
And  olssh  of  arms,  and  hasty  call, 
Were  beard  in  oourt,  and  street,  and  hall. 
Each  trooper  drew  a  heartier  bi«ath, 

And  keener  glowed  bis  eve; 
I  knew  that  from  the  field  of  death 

No  man  of  mine  would  fly  I 

IX 

'  Give  me  your  hand,  brave  Ormiston  1 

Hy  Skther  loved  yon  dear  I 
Not  better  than  you  love  his  son— 
For  since  the  day  that  I  ccmld  run, 

Or  shake  a  mimic  spear, 
Tou  ware  my  guardian  and  mv  guide, 
._! r.i  t .j^ 


And  never  parted  from  my  aii 

In  danger,  doubt,  or  fear. 
There's  comfort  in  thy  hearty  grasp ; 

By  heaven,  it  ia  an  honest  band  I 
I'd  rather  hold  it  in  my  clasp, 

Ulan  any  noble's  in  the  land. 
Hencefbnrard  must  I  stand  alone, 

Or  only  lean  on  friends  like  thee ; 
Of  all  the  caitiff  Iiorda.  not  one  i; 

Is  here  to  strike  a  blow  for  me  I 
But  let  it  pass— well  match  them  yet  t 
The  star  of  Botfawell  hath  not  set ; 
Nor  will  it  pale  its  royal  light. 
For  traitor's  craft  or  foeman's  might. 
I'll  bold  acoount  for  everv  deed, 

From  this  momentous  nour ; 
And  those  who  fail  me  in  my  need 

Shall  feel  me  in  my  power  I 

X 

'  Now  then ;  what  news  ? '  '  This  much  I  learn, 
That  Norton,  AtboU,  and  Glencaim,  il 

IJndaay  and  Home,  Kirkaldy,  Uar, 
Drumlanrig,  Cessford,  raise  uie  war. 
ThayVe  dntwn  to  Stirling.    What  their  foree. 

Oar  Boouts  eould  hardly  tell ; 
Enow  there  are  of  man  and  hoise. 

To  fence  a  battle  welL' 
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'HortoDi  art  suraP    Is  HortoD  there? 

Ah,  thm  I  h&Te  him  in  the  snare  1 

If  it  be  miae,  but  once,  to  tread  i 

Yictorioua  on  a  field  of  dead, 

111  have  that  peig'ured  vilUin's  head ! 

Atholl?    It  is  a  moiietroua  sign. 

When  Atholl  and  Glencaim  combine  1 

Who  could  have  brought  the  friend  of  Rome 

To  beard  me,  from  his  Highland  home  ? 

Ah,  now  I  see  it  I  Letbington, 

'niat  arch-disaembier,  stirs  him  on ; 

Hy  0vil  genius  still  was  he— 

Fool  that  I  was  to  set  him  free  1  t 

A  dungeon  in  yon  fortress  grim 

Had  been  the  attest  place  lor  him. 

So  then  I  The  maaks  are  thrown  away, 

Confessed  is  every  foe ; 
And  boldly  to  the  battle  ftsy. 

With  lighter  bearts  we'll  go. 
But  there  s  a  danger  near  at  hand, 

A  snake  to  crush  or  tdll  I 
What  hear-st  thou  of  the  City  band? 

The  craftsmen — bide  they  still  ?'  i 


'  If  I  have  road  their  faces  right. 

My  life  on't,  they  will  rise  to-night! 

The  booths  are  closed,  the  windows  barred ; 

In  every  street  patrols  a  guard. 

The  rogues  are  restless ;  by  and  by, 

Tbeyll  all  come  swarming  here ; 
Twere  beet  to  flit,  though  not  to  fly. 

Whilst  yet  the  road  is  dear. 


When  rolling  in  its  heaviest  flood, 
Than  meet  that  rascal  multitude  I 
Qive  me  an  open  field  without^ 

And  then,  with  fifty  men, 
I'd  drive,  like  ohaff,  the  rabble  rout 

Back  to  their  smoky  den. 
We  dare  not  venture,  for  their  guard, 

What  force  these  waits  require ; 
And  shame  it  were,  if,  in  our  wu^. 

The  Palace  sunk  in  fire  I 
Away  then,  Dukel  and  warn  the  (^ueen 

Doubtless  her  Grace  will  gladly  nde! 
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Her  praeence  must  be  plainly  seen, 

To  DiiDs  the  fiiithfdl  to  our  side. 

Wer»  ftU  the  Border  chieftains  true, 


I'd  care  not  what  the  rest  might  da 
I  knew  that  soon  the  strife  must  come 
That  stout  Kirkaldy  would  not  sleep, 
Nor  Morton  tarry  in  his  keep — 
But  this  revolt  of  Ker  and  Home 
Hath  changed  the  aspect  of  the  war : 

Therefore  let 's  forth  without  delay. 
Our  trysting-place  shall  be  Dunbar, 

With  Berth  wick  on  the  way.' 


I  know  not  why :  but  o'er  my  soul. 

That  eve,  the  self-a&me  bodenient  stole 

That  thrilled  me  with  a  sad  presage 

When  last  I  gazed  on  Hermitage.  ajo 

The  troopeta  id  procession  wound. 

Along  tlw  slant  and  broken  ground, 

B^ieath  old  Arthur's  lion-hiD. 

The  Queen  went  onward  with  her  train 

I  rode  not  by  her  palfrey's  rein. 

But  lingered  at  the  tiny  rill 

Thai  Bows  from  Anton's  fime. 
Red  was  the  sky ;  but  Hol}rrood 
In  dusk  and  suUen  grandeur  stood. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  setting  sun  i6a 

Reused  to  lend  it  light, 
So  cheerless  was  its  look,  and  dun, 

While  all  above  was  bright. 
Black  in  the  glare  rose  epire  and  vane. 
No  lustre  streamed  from  window-pane ; 
But,  as  I  stood,  the  Abbey  bell 
Tolled  out,  with  such  a  diemal  knell 
As  sniites  with  awe  the'shuddering  crowd, 
When  a  king 's  folded  in  his  shroud  — 

Methought  it  said,  Farewell  1  »7o 

zni 
So  passed  we  on.     The  month  was  June  : 
We  did  not  need  the  lady  moon 
To  light  us  onwards  on  our  way 
Through  thickets  white  with  hawthorn  sptay. 
Past  Md  Dalhousie'B  stately  tower. 
Up  the  lone  Esk.  across  the  moor. 
By  many  a  hamlet,  many  a  spring, 
By  holt,  and  knowe,  and  fiury  ring, 

pace,        »to 
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Till  far  away  beyoud  the  road 
The  liehte  in  Borthwick  Castle  showed. 
Short  tarrying  had  we  there,  I  ween  ! 
Again  we  sought  the  woodlands  green  ; 
For  fiery  Home  was  on  our  tnick. 
With  thousand  spearmen  at  his  back : 
Nor  dared  we  rest,  till  firom  Dunbar 
I  gave  the  signal  for  the  war, 

XIV 

By  heaven,  it  was  a  glorious  sisht, 

When  the  sun  started  from  the  sea,  i 

And  in  the  vivid  morning  light 

The  long  blue  waves  were  rolling  free  [ 
But  little  time  had  I  to  gaze 
Upon  the  ocean's  kindling  face, 
Or  mark  the  breakers  In  the  bay^ 
For  other  thoughts  were  mine  tnat  day. 
I  stood  upon  the  topmost  tower ; 
From  wood,  and  shaw,  and  brake,  and  bower, 
I  heard  the  trumpet's  bhthesome  sound, 

I  heard  the  tuck  of  drum ;  ] 

And,  bearing  for  the  castle  mound, 

I  saw  the  squadrons  oome. 
Eaoh  Baron,  alieathed  &om  head  to  heel 
In  splendid  panoply  of  steel. 
Rode  stalwartly  before  his  band. 
The  bravest  yeomen  of  the  land. 
There  were  ue  pennons  that  in  fig^t 
Had  flashed  across  the  Southron's  sight- 
There  were  the  spears  that  bore  the  orunt. 
And  bristled  in  the  battle's  front  i 

On  many  a  bloody  day— 
The  swords,  that  throui^  the  hostile  press, 
When  steeds  were  plunging  masterleas. 

Had  hewn  their  desperate  way ! 

0  gallant  hearts  I  what  joy  to  ride. 
Your  lord  and  leader,  prince  and  guide, 
With  you  around  ma,  and  beside, 

But  once  in  battle  ftsy  I 

IV 

Brief  counsel  held  we  in  the  hall : 
Ready  for  fight  seemed  one  and  all. 
Though  somewhat  I  was  chafed  to  bear 
But  cold  regard  from  knight  and  peer. 

1  was  the  husband  of  their  Queen  : 
Not  lees,  nor  more.     Old  Soton's  mien 
Was  haughty,  grave — no  frankness  there. 
With  his  loi^liean),  and  lyart  hair. 
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His  heavy  mantla  o'«r  him  thrown, 

He  looked  an  effi^  of  stone. 

He  muat  be  in  hiB  grhre  ere  now, 

And  so  I  will  not  speak  him  wrong ; 
But,  thwi,  the  hardness  of  his  brow 

Was  more  than  I  could  aoffer  long. 
He  was  a  noble  of  a  stamp 

Whereof  this  age  hath  witnessed  few ; 
Hen  who  came  duly  to  the  camp. 

Whene'er  the  Royal  trumpet  blew. 
Blunt  tenure  lords,  who  deemed  the  Crown 

Ab  sacred  as  the  Holy  Tree, 
And  laid  their  lives  and  fortunes  down, 

Hot  caring  what  the  cause  mieht  be. 
Such  chiefs  were  they  who  held  the  fight, 

And  strove,  and  would  not  yield, 
Till  rushed  from  heaven  the  stare  of  ni^t 

O'er  Flodden's  cumbered  field. 
Spare  were  his  words,  his  greeting  cold, 
Ilis  look  more  distant  than  of  old. 
But  that  'twere  madness  to  offend 
The  simplest  knight  that  seemed  a  friend  ; 

But  tl^t  my  men  were  few— 
I  would  have  made  Lord  Seton  know 
That  not  a  peer  should  slight  me  so, 

Or  fail  in  reverence  due  T 


And  Hary— what  did  she  the  while  f 
Alas,  she  never  showed  a  smile  I 
I  dared  not  ask  her  to  appear 

Within  the  castle  hall, 
Her  champions  and  her  knights  to  cheer- 
She  might  have  hailed  them  with  a  tear. 
Or  breathed  a  word  in  Seton's  ear, 

That  would  have  wrought  my  fall. 
She  loathed  her  bondage— that  I  knew. 
What  is  it  woman  will  not  do 

To  &ee  herself  from  thrall? 
She,  daughter  of  a  race  of  kingSt 

Instinct  with  that  deeire 
Which  makes  the  eagle  beat  its  wing:s 

Against  the  prison  wire- 
She,  wronged,  insulted,  and  betra^d, 
Hight  she  not  claim  her  vassab*  ud  f 
Ct^ure  them  by  their  oath  and  tows 
To  Bear  her  from  her  hated  spouse, 
And,  in  the  fitce  of  heaven,  proclaim 
My  gnilt,  my  treason,  and  my  shame? 
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The?  asked  not,  in  her  aeoret  bower, 

The  wearied  Queen  to  see  ; 
I  took,  by  right,  the  husband's  power, 

And  none  dared  qneetion  me. 

ZTU 

Another  mom— another  day  !— 

And  what,  ere  duek,  was  I? 
A  fugitive,  a  castaway, 
A  recreant  Imisbt  who  did  not  stay 

On  battle-field  to  die  I 
Curs'd  be  the  hands  that  held  me  back 
When  death  Uy  ready  in  my  track, 
Cura'd  be  the  slaves  who  turned  my  rein 
And  forced  me  panting  &<om  the  plain  I— 
0  boaster,  liar,  murderer— worse. 
Traitor  and  felon— hold  thy  curse  I 
Curse  not,  for  lost  though  others  be, 
There 's  none  so  deep  debased  as  thee  I 
A  murderer  may  be  strong  of  heart, 
A  liar  act  a  warrior's  parC 
A  traitor  may  be  bold  ana  brave, 
A  felon  fearless  at  the  grave- 
Branded,  condemned,  of  fiime  berefk, 
l%e  oouraee  of  a  man  is  left. 
Bat  eowara— 0  that  sickening  sound  I 
Great  God  I    To  pass  without  a  wound, 
"Without  one  shivered  spear  or  blow, 
From  such  a  field,  from  such  a  foe. 
To  lose  a  Queen  and  kingdom  so — 
To  tremble,  shrink,  and  vUely  fly- 
It  was  not  1 1— it  was  not  I ! 

xvin 

0  breeze  I  that  bloweet  from  the  w«st. 
O'er  that  dear  land  I  loved  the  best- 
Breathe  on  my  temples,  cool  my  brow, 
And  keep  the  madness  from  me  now! 
Blood  seems  to  rankle  in  my  eyes. 
Red  as  a  fumaoe  glare  the  skies ; 
And  all  things  waver  up  and  down, 
Like  ahadowB  in  a  burning  town. 
There  'b  hellish  laughter  in  mine  ear— 
Hore  sir- more  air  I    I  stifle  here  I 

XIX 

Devil  1  thou  shalt  not  yet  prevail ; 
BeforM  thy  face  I  will  not  quail  I 

1  fled—Do  brave  men  never  fly? 
I  am  no  eoward- 'tis  a  lie  I 
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I  stood  upon  Carbenys  height, 
Eager,  intent,  resolved  to  fight, 
Ay,  to  the  death,  as  seems  a  knight  I 
Down  on  the  plain,  beyond  the  hill, 
The  foe  were  motionless  and  stilL 
Why  tarried  so  the  rebel  lords? 
Were  we  not  ready  with  our  sworda? 
They  came  not  on  with  shield  and  targi 
And  lanoea  levelled  for  the  charge ; 
But  safe  in  summer  ambush  lay, 
Like  children  on  a  holiday. 


I  sent  a  challenge  to  their  van — 

The  Laird  of  Orange  that  challenge  bore, 

I  spared  his  life  an  hour  before— 

1  bade  them  choose  their  bravest  man, 

Hy  equal  in  degree ; 
So  uiat  we  two  alone  miefat  try 
The  cast  for  death  or  vicKiry, 

And  all  the  rest  go  free. 
Ko  braggart  speech  was  that  of  mine, 
My  blood  bad  flowed,  ere  then,  like  wine. 
In  fiercer  combat  and  more  fell 
Than  any  Scottish  peer  could  telL 
I,  who  had  laid  John  Elliot  low, 
Need  scarce  have  feared  another  foe  t 

XXI 

Bare  answer  to  my  call  they  nve — 

0  they  were  noble  hearts  and  orave  1 
First,  TuUibardine  o^red  fight. 

He  was  at  best  a  simple  bmght, 
Without  a  claim,  without  a  right 

To  meet  a  prince  like  me. 
He  was  no  mate  in  camp  or  hall : 

1  stood  not  there  to  fight  with  all. 
Whatever  their  degree. 

'I  dare  not  then,'  Kirlialdy  said, 
'To  take  this  quarrel  on  my  bead. 
If  Tullibardine  ranks  too  low 
To  hold  your  challenge  as  a  foo, 

No  bener  claim  have  I. 
Yet,  would  the  Duke  of  Orkney  deign 
To  meet  me  yonder  on  the  p)am. 

And  there  his  fortune  try^ 
I  cannot  think  that  any  stam 

Upon  his  name  would  lie. 
It  has  been  mine,  ere  now,  to  ride 
In  battle  front  l^  Princes'  side; 
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With  Egmont  I  hare  broke  s  luice, 
Charged  with  the  CotuUble  of  Fnnca  — ' 

Then  Onniaton  broke  in  :— 
'  What  needs  this  Tauntinff?  Wherefore  ( 
A  story  that  we  know  full  well? 

If  never  Scot  did  win 
More  fome  than  you  in  fields  abroad. 
Where  better  men,  I  think,  have  trod. 

How  stand  you  here  to-day  P 
A  traitor  to  your  Queen  and  God, 

A  knave  in  knif^nt'B  array  I 
Aha  I  you  startle  at  the  word — 
Here  am  X  ready,  with  my  sword, 

To  prove  it,  if  you  dare ! 
I  am  your  equal — will  yoo  fi^tf 
I  staaa  in  arms  for  Mary's  nght^ 
Do  this,  and  I'll  believe  you  quite, 

Rank  boaster  though  you  are  I' 

xxn 
Grimly  his  foe  Eirkaldy  eyed, 

Ana  heavy  breath  he  drew ; 
Clenched  was  his  hand  as  be  replied, 

For  sharp  the  taunt,  and  trae^ 
'Thou  hast  the  vantage- that  I  feel  I 

Thy  wit  hath  mastered  mine  : 
I  came  not  here  to  prove  my  steel 

On  ruffian  crests  like  thine  I 
Yet  just,  in  part,  is  thy  rebuke. 

So  much  I  yield  to  thee — 
I  was  in  fault  to  urge  the  Duke, 

As  now  thou  urgest  me. 
But  not  by  jeer  or  ribald  word 

Canst  thou  so  far  previul, 
Ab  tempt  me  now  to  draw  my  sword, 

Far  less  return  thy  rail 
I  will  not  meet  a  murderer,  sir. 

For  such,  I  ween,  art  ttiou  I ' 
'So  lal  Here  is  a  goodly  stir, 

And  tender  conscience  toot 
John  Knox  has  done  his  duty  well, 

His  pupil's  apt  and  fain! 
When  noly  Kirk  rings  out  the  bell. 

Her  saints  must  needs  refrain. 
Hearken,  sir  knight  I  for  all  your  boasi. 

For  all  your  foreign  jride, 
Tour  place  is  humble  in  the  host. 

And  moifl— you  stand  defied! 
I  fling  the  He  into  your  teeth. 

The  eoom  upon  your  head  I 
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Say,  WM  that  Bword  within  its  sheath, 

When  priestly  Beatoun  bled  ? 
Hurder,  indeed  1  Pluck  off  tout  glove, 

Lift  up  your  hand  on  hign— 
Swear,  in  the  &Ge  of  heaven  abov^ 

You  ro  sacklees— then  I  lie  1 ' 

'Hold,  mrsl'  I  said,  'and  list  to  mo. 

Your  quarrel  well  ean  wait : 
Since  presen^  combat  may  not  be, 

Forbear  thia  rude  debate  I 
Unanswered  ia  my  ehallenge  still 

By  those  to  whom  twaslwme. 
If  Tou,  Eirkaldy,  spoke  my  will- 
is  that  ^m  fear  or  scorn?    ' 
Your  offer,  sir,  was  mere  pretext  I 
Doubtless  some  squire  would  veoture  next ; 
Or  some  stark  yeoman  of  your  band 
Would  crave  to  meet  me,  nand  to  hand  I 
Oo — say  to  Hoi-ton  and  to  Har, 
I  strained  my  courtesy  too  far, 
In  that  I  sent  my  battle-gage 

To  every  rebel  peer. 
Perchance  their  prudence  cools  their  rage, 

Or  else  they  did  not  hear  [ 
Brave  leaders  have  you,  Laird  of  Orange— 
I  wish  you  joy.  Sir,  of  the  change  1 
Here  might  I  tarry  for  a  week. 

And  never  find  a  foe. 
The  friends  in  France  of  whom  you  speak 

Had  scarcely  lingered  sol 

XXIV 

'Go  back — and  tell  them  I  revoke 
The  general  challenge  that  I  spoke, 
Say  uiat  I  now  demand  the  right, 
Opon  to  every  peer  and  knight, 
To  call  his  equal  to  the  field. 
Say,  that  I  smite  on  Morton's  shield  1 
If  ho  refuse,  through  Europe  wide 

111  brand  him  as  a  recreant  knave— 
If  he  comes  forth,  the  quarrel's  tried, 

For  one  or  both  shall  find  a  grave. 
And  now,  Ood  speed  you  1  go  your  way ; 
I  have  no  other  word  to  say.' 

XXV 

Glad  was  I  when  he  turned  his  steed, 
And  slowly  paced  towards  the  mead. 
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Where,  round  a.  aUndsrd,  whose  device 

I  could  not  scan  so  far, 
Lvr  stretched  in  slt^snu'  p&radiee, 

The  leaden  of  the  war. 
Yet  throbbed  my  heart,  for  well  I  knew 

A  cursed  chance  had  been, 
While  I  was  forth  the  field  to  view, 

Eirkaldy  met  the  Queen  t 
And  fear  came  on  me,  as  the  blight 

Of  fever  shakes  the  frame, 
I  could  not  guide  my  thoughts  arif^t, 

Hy  blood  was  hot  as  flama 
But  in  his  m&il  writhed  Onniston, 

As  writhes  in  storm  tiie  oak, 
And  twice  I  heard  his  angry  groan 

Ere  yet  a  word  I  spoke. 
'What  answer  on  the  rebels'  part 

Will  yon  Eirkaldy  bearf ' 
*  An  answer  that  will  freeze  your  heart. 

And  drive  you  to  despair  I 

IXVI 

'Yonder,  unscathed,  triumphant,  goes 

The  omv  man  I  dread  I 
What  maanees  made  you  interpose. 
When  he  was  readv-npe  for  blows, 

And  I  oould  strike  him  dead? 
He  takes  a  secret  to  their  camp. 

Is  worth  your  life  and  mine, 
Uy  hand  was  up  to  break  the  lamp, 

But  you  will  have  it  shine  I 
Ay  I  and  forsooth,  vou  must  dit^Iay 
Your  idle  chivalry  to-day  I 
You'd  fight  with  Morton  ?   Easy  boast  1 

He  WUl  not  fight  with  you. 
Why,  you  proclaim  your  fortune  lost — 
You  tell  them  that  you  doubt  your  host ; 

For,  if  that  host  were  true. 
Ho  warlike  leader,  ever  known, 
From  the  arch>angel  Michael,  down 
To  the  poor  Laird  with  twenty  speurs. 
Would  so  dishonour  his  compeers  I 
And  they  are  faint:  and  fainter  still 

Tonll  find  them  at  the  dawn. 
If  sets  the  sun  behind  the  hill 

Ere  yet  tiie  swords  are  drawn. 
Hark  you— one  only  chance  is  ours  I 
Let  me,  this  instant,  form  our  powers. 
The.  Border  lances  will  not  fail, 
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Though  all  the  rest  remain ; 
111  to  the  bands  of  Liddeedale, 

And  lead  Uiem  to  the  pl&in. 
Bide  where  you  are,  or  seek  the  Queen ; 

Leave  all  the  chai^  to  me, 
And  desperate  work  upon  the  green, 

Within  the  hour,  you'll  seel 
Come,  Duke— the  signal  1   Let  me  go, 

And,  by  my  foth^'s  head, 
I'll  bring  you  bound  your  deadliest  foe, 

Or  leave  him  yonder,  dead  I ' 

ZXVII 

'  I  camiot  do  it— for  my  word 

Is  pledged  ;  I  needs  must  wait* 
'  Yon  ?  Aio  we  nothing  here,  my  Lord  ? 

You  are  not  yet  so  great, 
That  valiant  men  should  lay  their  livis 

At  yonr  commandment  down. 
Sir— bad  you  twenty  royal  wives. 

You  never  wore  fhe  crown  1 
I  have  some  reverence  for  my  neck, 
And  will  not  risk  it  at  your  beck ! 
Hearken  1  You  know  my  way  of  old- 
Best  is  the  truth  when  olunily  told. 
Your  life  and  mine  are  now  at  stake, 

There's  but  one  eame  to  play ; 
One  charge  is  all  that  we  can  make, 

And  that  I'll  make  to-day  I 
Nay,  if  you  wish  it,  come  with  me, 

Together  let  us  lide; 
No  franker  hand,  so  it  were  free, 

I'd  welcome  to  my  side. 
Better  to  die  with  helm  on  head, 

Thaa  mount  a  scafTold  grim— 
Why— you  are  paler  than  the  dead. 

You  shake  in  every  limb  I 
Are  vou  the  man  who  went  bo  far 
At  Kiric-of-Field,  and  at  Dunbar, 
And  shrink  you  from  the  f^ce  of  war? 
Why  stand  you  here  as  on  parade? 
By  heaven— I  think  the  Duke's  afraid ! 
If  it  be  80,  then  &re  ^ou  well  I 

Now,  shall  we  onwwds  go  ? 
Each  minute  is  s  passing-bell— 

'SdeathI  answer,  yea  or  no  I* 


'I  tarry  here  I'  "God  help  thee  th«i— 
I'll  see  thy  face  no  more  I 
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Like  water  spilt  upon  the  ^lain, 
Not  to  be  eaihered  up  again, 

Is  the  old  love  I  bore. 
Beat  I  forget  thee,  Bothvell  I   Yet 
'Tis  Dot  so  easy  to  forget ; 
For,  at  the  Uteet  hour,  I  see 
I've  tyned  a  life  hy  followiDg  thee. 
Frienaa,  fortune,  fame,  a  crown  are  lost. 
By  you,  the  captain  of  a  host, 
The  hoet  is  standiug  idly  there. 
And  not  a  single  blade  ib  bare  I 
Saint  Andrew!  what  a  scurvy  tale 
To  canr  hack  to  Teviotdalel 
Farewell,  thou  poor  inconstant  lord— 
Farewell— it  is  my  latest  word  t' 


My  frieod,  the  follower  of  my  sire, 
The  man  I  trusted  still ! 


I  did  DOC  dare  to  face  her  then, 
Before  Lord  Seton  and  his  men  t 
But,  from  the  plain,  a  trompet  call 

Game  ringiDg,  sharp  and  clear : 
Up  flew  the  Imightly  pennons  all, 

Tip  rose,  in  clumps,  the  spear. 
And  hastily  each  leader  went, 

To  marshal  forth  his  band : 
And  steeds  neighed  fiercely,  to  the  scent 

Of  battle  near  at  hand. 
Then,  from  their  ranks,  Kirkaldy  came, 

To  me  he  wended  slow ; — 
O,  I  could  slay  myself  for  shame. 

As  I  recall  it  nowl — 
There  was  no  vaunting  in  his  look : 

The  man  was  brave  as  hold ; 
His  eye  was  like  a  priest's  rebuke, 

So  calm  it  was  and  cold. 


Aloft  Ki^aldy  raised  his  band, 
And  pointed  to  the  hill. 
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And  mark  the  tumult  i , 

Is  it  for  combat  or  for  flight, 

Those  broken  banda  prepare  ? 
An  ancient  soldier,  well  I  know 

Each  move  on  battle-plain  ; 
Though  firm  their  front  an  hour  ago, 

They'll  never  knit  again  I 
There  go  the  men  ^om  Teviot^idel 

They  do  not  fly  from  fear. 
See — o'er  the  edge  the  troopers  ride ; 

How  quick  they  disappear  I 
Now  Liddesdale,  your  surest  stay, 

la  turning— Duke,  you  groan! 
Whose  ensign  is  it  they  diflplay? 

Look  there— it  is  your  own ! 


Tea  I  every  word  he  spoke  was  true ; 
My  cause  was  lost,  ana  that  I  knew ; 

Yet  haughtily  I  said— 
'Uy  challenge,  sir  I  Do  you  forget 
That  Uorton  hath  not  answered  yet  ? ' 

Kirkaldy  bowed  his  bead. 
'  Take  this  for  answer— not  for  feud 

Or  chivalrous  display, 
Shall  any  drop  of  Scottish  blood 

Be  wagered  nere  to-day  I 
Forego  this  dream  of  idle  strife, 

Black  Death  is  hovering  near ; 

0  sir,  you  dally  with  your  life 
By  longer  tarrring  here ! 

1  love  you  not ;  duF  loth  ware  I, 
Whafe'er  your  deeds  have  been, 

To  see  a  Scottish  noble  die 
A  death  of  shame  and  infamy ; 
And  more,  because  he  stood  so  high, 

The  huBoand  of  my  Queeul 
Take  oounael  from  a  foe— beware  1 

Fly,  air,  while  yet  you  can. 
Attamted  and  proscribed  you  are, 

A  tried  and  sentenced  man ! 
And  swift  and  hasty  be  your  flight ; 
For,  if  you  spur  not,  whUe  the  night 

Oan  shroud  you  with  its  gloom, 
You  die— but  not  in  noble  ^it; 

The  soaffijld  is  your  doom) 
Come  then  with  me :  while  I  am  here, 
No  sudden  onset  need  you  fear. 
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'Hkeii,  &r  awsT  from  SooUand'a  shoie, 
Depart—  God  give  you  grace  I  * 

Ilad  the  earth  yawned,  the  thunder  crashed, 
Or  had  the  bolta  of  Ugbtning  flashed, 

And  right  before  me  broke : 
I  had  uot  felt  more  deep  abawed 

Than  when  Kirkaldy  spoka 
I  went— Ood  help  me,  how  I  went  I— 
A  culprit  up  to  U&tVa  tent : 

Ho  eves  were  fixed  on  me. 
All  loolced  upon  the  Laird  of  Orange, 
Ab  if,  throu^out  broad  Scotland's  range, 

Was  none  so  great  as  he. 

TTTTTT 

There  was  more  life  in  Hary's  face, 
A  higher  dignity  and  graoe, 
TbBn.  I  had  marked  for  many  a  day. 
Behind  hei\  in  their  steel  array, 
Seton  and  Tester  gravely  stood: 
Tbw  presence  boded  little  good, 

No  love  for  me  bad  they. 
And  none  were  there,  witn  kindly  grasp, 
Uy  hand  within  their  own  to  clasp ; 
No  voice  to  whisper  in  my  ear 

That  hope  was  yet  alive ; 
No  Mend  to  bid  me  oope  with  fear, 

And  still  with  fortune  strive. 
I  might  have  conquered— who  can  tell  ? 

I  mi^t  have  kept  mine  own ; 
0  Ormiston— it  was  not  well 

To  leave  me  tikus  alone  1 

XXZIT 

Before  the  <)ueen  Eirkaldy  bent, 

And  graoiouaty  she  sud  :— 
'  Now,  speak,  Sir  Knight :  with  what  intent 

Is  yonder  host  arrayed? 
What  seek  my  Lords?'    Then  answered  he, 
They  oome  va  set  your  Bighness  free  I 
Your  psrdon— thougb  the  Duke  be  here, 

I  most  speak  bolaly  on. 
Tltey  hold  nim  as  «  traitor  peer. 

To  you  and  to  your  son — ' 
ThenDunt  my  wrath  ;— 'Dare  they  deny 

The  solemn  Band  they  gave? 
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Hhould  Hink  them  to  the  grarft  1 
Did  they  not  say  that  I  alone 
Waa  the  fit  man  to  guard  the  throne? 
Who  claimed  for  me  mv  Sovereign's  hand  ? 
Have  &ith  and  honour  left  the  land  ?' 

XXXT 

'  Your  pardon,  Duke  t '  Kirkaldy  said, 
'  Not  at  the  Band  is  question  made, 
But  did  you  not,  by  force  of  war. 
Convey  her  Highness  to  Dunbar  ? 
Hy  gracious  Liege  1  The  Peen  invite 
Your  Higbneea  to  return  this  night 
To  Holyrood,  your  royal  home, 
And  to  escort  you  there,  they  come. 
Not  against  you  shall  Soottisa  swords 

E'er  glitter  in  the  sun. 
This  message  bear  I  from  the  Lords ; 

And  now  my  task  is  done^' 


Not  once  did  Hary's  eye  and  mine 

Encounter  while  he  spoke. 
I  felt  it  as  a  dismal  sign : 
The  daughter  of  the  Stuart  line 

Woulanot  endure  the  yokel 
'Hy  answer,  sir,'  she  said,  'depends 
Upon  the  temper  of  your  friends. 
Plainly— their  purpose  with  the  Duke  ? 
Hark  this,  that  when  his  liand  I  took 

And  si»ke  the  solemn  vowt, 
1  lost  my  freedom  to  rebuke ; 

I  owned  him  as  my  spouse. 
If,  for  my  sake,  the  Lords  appeal^ 
The  right  is  mine  to  dictate  here. 
Hy  husband  shall  not  brook  the  shame 

Of  trial  and  disgrace ; 
I  will  not  BO  demean  my  name. 

Or  BO  belie  my  race, 
As  let  my  subjects  venge  my  wroug. 

Whatever  wrong  there  be. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  I  yet  am  strong 

Through  those  brave  Lords  you  see  I 
Good  air  1  your  coutbo  has  upright  been, 

Tour  honour  all  allow — 


Set  free  the  path,  your  host  restrain  ; 
And  by  your  nughthood  swear. 
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That  Qot  a  man  ahall  quit  liia  train, 
Ere  I  pass  downward  to  the  plain, 

And  greet  my  nobles  there. 
'So  ehall  it  be/  Kirkaldy  said ; 
'  For  that  I  pledge  my  Iif&  my  head  I 
Free  la  the  Duke  to  pass  from  hence, 
Without  molest,  without  offence, 
With  all  his  following,  all  hia  power, 
So  that  be  tarries  not  an  hour/ 


'Then  is  the  time  of  parting  nigh! 

For,  Botbwell,  my  command 
Is  that  you  go  and  save  a  life 
That  else  were  loat  in  useless  strife. 
Farewell  I  We  shall  not  meet  W>in  ; 
But  I  have  passed  such  yeara  of  pain- 
So  many  partings  have  I  known, 
That  this  poor  heart  has  callous  grown. 
Farewell !    If  any  thing  there  be 
That  moves  you  when  you  think  on  me. 
Believe  that  vou  are  quite  forgiven 
By  one  who  bids  you  pray  to  Heaven  I 
No  soul  alive  so  innocent 

But  needs  must  beg  at  Hercy's  door- 
Farewell  I '    She  passed  from  out  the  tent 

0  God — I  never  saw  her  more  1 

IIXVUI 

Waa  it  a  dream  ?  of  did  I  hear 
A  yell  of  scorn  assail  my  ear, 
Aa  firantia  from  the  host  I  rode? 
The  verv  charger  I  bestrode 
Rebellea  in  .wrath  against  the  rein, 
And  strove  to  bear  me  back  a^int 
Lost,  lost  I  I  oared  not  where!  went— 

Lost,  lost]    And  none  were  there. 
Save  those  who  sought  in  banishment 

A  refuge  from  despair. 
How  fared  the  rest  ?    I  do  not  know, 
For  I  was  maddened  with  my  woe. 
But  I  remember  when  we  s^ed 

From  out  that  dreary  Forth, 
And  in  the  dull  of  morning  hailed 

The  headlands  of  the  Noi-th : 
The  hills  of  Caithness  wrapped  in  rain. 

The  reaob  of  Stroma's  isle, 
The  Pentland,  where  the  ^irioua  maiit 

Boars  white  for  many  a  mile— 
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Until  W6  steered  by  Shapinsay, 
And  moored  our  bark  in  Kirkwall  bay. 
Yet  not  in  Orkney  would  they  brook 
The  presenoe  of  their  bamshed  Duke. 
The  oastle  gates  were  shut  and  barred, 
Up  rose  in  arms  the  burgher  guard ; 

Ho  refuge  there  we  found. 
But  that  I  durat  not  tarry  long, 
I  would  ha've  ta'en  that  castle  strong, 

And  razed  it  to  the  ground ! 
North,  ever  north  I   We  sailed  by  night, 
And  yet  the  sky  waa  red  with  light, 

And  purple  rolled  the  deep. 
When  morning  came,  we  saw  the  tide 
Break  thundering  on  the  rugged  side 

Of  Sumburgh's  awful  st«ep ; 
And,  weary  oi  the  wave,  at  last 
In  Bressay  Sound  our  anchor  cask 

XXXIX 

0  faithless  were  the  waves  and  wind! 
Still  the  avenger  aped  behind. 

No  rook  so  rude,  no  isle  so  lone, 
-That  I  might  claim  it  as  my  own, 
A  price  was  set  upon  my  head. 
Hunted  from  place  to  place  I  ned; 
Till  nhaaed  across  the  open  seas, 

I  met  the  surly  Dane. 
These  were  his  gifts  and  welcome— these  I 

A  dungeon  and  a  chain  1 

XL 

Descend,  black  ni^^t  I   Blot  out  thy  stars ; 
Nor  let  them  through  those  prison  bars 

Behold  roe  writhmg  here! 
For  there 's  a  hand  upon  my  heart 
That  makes  my  being  thiilT  and  atart ; 

A  TOice  is  in  mine  ear. 

1  hear  its  whisper,  sad  and  low, 
Aa  if  a  spirit  wailed  in  wo«— 

'Bothwelll  thine  end  is  near.' 
0  then,  in  mercy,  keep  avra^ 
Ye  spectral  forms,  nor  cast  dismay 
Upon  me  in  my  dying  hour  I 
Why  should  it  please  jou  that  I  cower, 
Like  a  lashed  hound,  beneath  your  stare. 
And  shriek,  a  madman  in  despair? 
Give  me  one  night,  tis  all  I  crave. 
To  pass  in  darloiesa  to  the  grave. 

Nor  more  this  agony  renew— 
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Death  hits  not  cast  his  livid  fau« 
On  that  pale  oheek,  nor  stamiied  his  gloom 
Upon  the  forehead,  fair  and  high, 
Oi  SootUnd's  Que^y  Uajestyl 
Mary,  ia't  thou  ?  and  com  st  thou  here. 

Alive,  to  chide  me  for  my  wrong? 
O,  for  the  love  of  Qod,  forbear  I 

Haunt  me  not  now  I    IVe  au^red  long, 
And  bitter  has  my  anguish  been  I 
What  bringa  thee  hither,  woeM  Queen? 
Ah,  what  IS  that?  a  scaffold  dressed— 
The  axe,  the  headsman,  and  the  priest — 
O  God!  it  surely  cannot  bel— 
Come,  Death ;  and  I  will  welcome  thee  I 
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[S(adi:ia><Mri  Xagadnt,  November  1S17] 

Thk  sobject  of  the  following  ballad  ia  tha  atrocious  and 
doatardlj  Bwasnnation  of  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrewi  and  Primate  of  Scotland. 

More  than  one  attempt  vai  made  upon  the  life  of  that 
erainent  prelate.  On  the  Ilth  of  Jaly,  1668,  a  shot  was 
fired  into  nil  carriacra  in  the  High  Btieet  of  Edinbargb,  b; 
one  James  Mitchell,  a  fonatical  field  preacher,  and  an 
aHOciat«  of  the  infomon*  Major  Weir.  The  primate  escaped 
nnhanned,  bnt  hi«  colleasae  Bonjrmaii,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
reoUTed  a  aerere  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
in  the  foUowinff  ;ear.  The  asaaasin  Mitchell  fied  to  Holland, 
bnt  lalMeqaentlr  returned.  Mid  was  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
bis  |«epantioni  for  another  diabolical  attempt.  This  man, 
who  anerwarda  suffered  for  hia  Crimea,  ana  who  in  con- 
aeqneuM  baa  obtained  a  plaoe  in  the  book  of '  Covenanting 
Mat^iolo^*,  deacribed  bis  motive  'as  an  impulse  of  the 
Holj  Spiritijuid  jnstified  it  from  Fhinehas  killing  Cosbi  and 
Zimri,  and  mm  that  law  in  Deuteronomy  oommandinff  to 
kill  false  prophela '  1  Thia  ia  no  matter  of  anrpriae,  wnen 
it  u  raooAeoted  Ibat  the  'principlea  of  BssaBsinatioM ',  aa 
Mr.  0.  K.  Sharpe  observea,  were  'stronKlr  recommended  in 
NaphthaK,  Jui  FopuU  Vindicalum,  and  afterwarda  in  tiie 
Hind  Ut  Loom,  which  books  were  in  alnioit  aa  much  esteem 
with  the  Preabyteriana  aa  their  Bibles.'  Sir  Qeoi^ 
Maekensie  statea:  'These  irreligiona  uid  heterodox  books, 
called  Naph&aii  and  Jtu  Populi,  had  made  the  killing  of  all 
diuentera  from  Presbyter;  seem  not  onlj  lawCiil,  bnt  a  duty 
among  many  of  that  profession :  and  in  a  poatcript  te  Jw 
Aipwb,  it  waa  told  that  the  aending  of  the  Arobbishop  of 
St.  Andrews'  bead  to  the  king  would  be  the  best  present 
that  eonld  be  made  te  Jesus  Chriat.'  *    ' 

Tb«u  principles,  at  first  received  with  donbt,  were  aftet^ 
wmrda  carried  oat  te  the  ntmost  extent  b;  the  more  violent 
of  the  insai^nt  pvtv.  Murder  and  aasanit,  frequently 
perpetrated  upon  anoffending  and  defeoceless  perBOm,  be- 
came to  common,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  tbe  law  was 
suspended,  and  its  execution  devolved  upon  tbe  military. 
Scotland  was  indeed  in  a  complete  state  of  terrorism.  Gangs 
of  armed  fanatics,  who  had  openly  renounced  their  allegiance, 
perambnlated  tbe  country,  committing  every  sort  of  atrocity, 
*  LawBon'a  Eitiory  q/tlu  Epiteapal  Chwnh  tfSmtlani, 
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and  directing  their  attaoka  promiscDonal  jr  a^^nat  the  cl«rioal 
iiienmbenti  and  the  civil  magistracj. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  guilt  waa  the  maTder  of  the 


unfortunate  Archbishop.  On  the  8rd  of  Maj,  1679,  a  party 
of  the  Fife  non-con formiati  ireTe  prowling  near  the  Tula«e 
of  Cerei,  on  the  outlook,  it  ia  aaid,  for  Corinichael  the 


Sheriff-anbatitute  of  the  conuty,  agaiuat  whom  they  had 
•worn  vengeance  if  he  abould  ever  fall  into  thett  uandj. 
ThiaMttjooiudatedof  twelve  pertonB,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  John  Balfour  of  Kinlooh,  better  known  by  hia  toubriqutt 
of  Bnrley,  and  his  brother-in-law,  David  HacksU>un  of 
Balhillet.  Balfour,  wboae  moral  character  had  never  atood 
high,  though  hia  religiona  &naticiBin  was  ondoubted,  had 
been  at  one  time  chamberlain  to  the  Archbiahop,  end  bad 
failed  to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rente, 
which  it  waa  his  official  duty  to  levy.  Ilackatonn,  whose 
earlier  life  had  been  in  little  accordance  with  the  ostensible 
tenetc  of  hia  party,  was  also  in  debt  to  the  Archbishop,  and 
bad  been  arrested  by  the  new  chamberlain.  'Theae  two 
persona ',  says  Mr.  Lawson, '  had  most  substantial  reason^  for 
their  rancooi  and  hatred  towards  the  Archbiahop,  apart 
from  their  religious  animosities.' 

It  doea  not  seem  to  be  clearly  aaoertoined,  whether 
Carmichael  waa  the  real  object  of  toeir  search,  or  whether 
their  design  from  the  first  hod  been  directed, against  the 

Serson  of  the  Frimata.  It  woald  appear,  however,  from  the 
epoaitiona  taken  shortly  after  the  murder,  that  the  deed 
had  been  long  premeditated,  and  that  three  days  previously 
some  of  the  assassins  had  met  at  a  hoose  in  Gere*  and  con- 
certed their  plans.  The  inoamhent  of  Ceres,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Leslie,  waa  olao  to  have  been  mode  a  victim  if 
found  in  company  with  the  Prelate. 

Fortunately  for  himself,  Carmiohael  eluded  their  search, 
but  towards  evening  the  cari-iage  of  the  Archbishop  was 
■een  approaching  the  waste  ground  near  St.  Andrews,  which 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Magna  Muir.  A  hurried 
council  was  then  held.  Hacketoun.  probably  from  some 
remnant  of  compunction,  declined  to  take  tne  lead ;  but 
Balfour,  whose  bloodthirsty  disposition  was  noted  even  in 
those  onbappy  times,  assumed  tbe  command,  and  called 
upon  the  others  to  follow  him.  The  consummation  of  tbe 
tragedy  can  beet  be  told  in  tbe  words  of  the  historian 
already  quoted. 

'When  the  Primate's  servants  saw  their  master  followed 
by  a  band  of  men  on  horseback,  they  drove  rapidly,  but  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  muir  about  three  mites  west  of  St. 
Andrews ;  the  murderers  having  prerioaslv  satisfied  them- 
selves, by  asking  a  female  domestic  of  the  neighbouring 
farmer,  who  refused  to  inform  them  himself,  that  it  was  really 
the  Aicbbidiop's  coach. 
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'  Ruuell  flnt  came  op,  aod  reco^ized  the  Primate  ntting 
with  hii  daughter.  The  Archbishop  looked  out  of  the 
coach,  Mid  BoBBell  caat  his  oloak  from  him,  exclaiming, — 
"  Jadas,  be  taken  I  "  The  Primate  ordered  the  poetilioa  to 
drive,  at  which  Russell  fired  at  the  man,  and  called  to  his 
MMciate*  to  join  him.  With  the  exception  of  Hackstovn, 
the;  threw  off  their  oloaks,  and  continued  firing  at  the 
coach  foi  nearly  half  a  mile.  A  domestic  of  the  Archbishop 
presented  a  carbine,  bnt  was  seized  bj  the  neck,  and  it  ww 
palled  out  of  his  hands.  One  of  the  assassins  ontrun  the 
coMb,  and  itrnck  one  of  the  horses  on  the  head  with  a  iword. 
The  postilion  was  ordered  to  stop,  and  for  refaBing  he  was 
cut  on  the  face  and  ankle.  Thev  soon  rendered  it  impossible 
to  proceed  further  with  the  coach.  Disregarding  the  screamj, 
entreatiM,  and  tears  of  hia  daoghter,  a  pistol  was  discharged 
at  the  Primate  beneath  his  left  arm,  and  the  young  lady  was 
seen  removing  the  smoking  combnetibles  from  her  father's 
block  gown.  Another  shot  was  fired,  and  James  Russell 
seised  a  tword  from  one  of  his  associates,  dismounted,  and 
at  the  coacbnloor  called  to  the  Archbiabop,  whom  he  desig- 
nated Jvdtu,  to  come  forth.'  Sir  William  Sharp's  account 
of  what  now  occurred,  which  would  be  doabtless  related  to 
him  by  bis  sister,  is  as  follows :— '  They  fired  several  shots  at 
the  coacb,  and  commanded  my  dearest  father  to  come  out, 
which  he  said  he  would.  When  he  hod  come  ont,  not  being 
vetwoniii)ed,beiaid, — "Gentlemen,!  beg  my  life  I"  "No — 
Dloody  villain,  betrayer  of  the  cause  of  Christ— no  mercy!  " 
Then  said  he, — "  I  ask  none  for  myself,  but  have  mercy  on  my 

Eoor  child ! "  and,  holding  np  his  hand  to  one  of  them  to  ^t 
is,  that  he  would  spare  his  child,  he  cut  him  on  the  wnst. 
Then  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  and  holding  np  bis 
hands,  be  prayed  that  (lod  wonld  forgive  tbem ;  andbegging 
mercy  for  his  tins  from  his  Saviour,  they  murdered  bim  by 
■tsteen  great  wounds  in  his  back,  head,  and  one  above  his 
left  eye,  three  in  his  left  hand  when  he  woe  holding  it  up, 
with  a  shot  above  his  left  breast,  which  was  found  to  M 
powder.  After  this  damnable  deed  they  took  the  papers 
out  of  his  pocket,  robbed  my  sister  and  their  servants  of  all 
their  papers,  gold,  and  money,  and  one  of  these  hellish 
rascals  cat  my  sister  on  the  tbnmb,  when  she  had  bim  b; 
the  bridle  begging  her  father's  life.' 

So  died  viUi  the  calmnesa  and  intrepidity  of  a  martyr  this 
reverend  end  learned  prelate,  maligned  indeed  by  the 
fanatics  of  bis  own  and  succeeding  ages,  bnt  reverenced  and 
beloved  by  those  «ho  best  knew  his  innate  worth,  nnostcnta- 
tious  charity,  and  pure  piety  of  soul.  In  the  words  of 
a  worthy  Presbyterian  divine  of  last  century, — 'His  inveterate 
enemies  are  agreed  in  ascribing  to  him  the  high  praise  of 
a  beneficent  and  humane  disposition.  He  bestowed  a  coa- 
■iderable  part  of  bis  income  in  ministering  to  pressing 
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indigence,  and  rclierin^  the  wants  of  pritate  diitrea.  In 
the  exercuo  of  hia  chorilj  he  had  no  contracted  viewt.  The 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  Presbjteriiin  brethren  richlj 
shared  his  boont^  without  knowing  whence  it  came.  He 
died  wilh  the  intrepiditj  of  k  hero,  and  the  piet;  of  a 
Christian,  pnjing  for  the  assassins  with  his  latest  br«rib.* 

MAGUS  MUIR 
Qehtlt  ye  tall,  ye  aummer  showers. 

On  blade,  and  leaf,  and  tree ; 
Te  bring  a  blessing  to  the  earth, 

But  nane— 0  nane,  to  mel 
Ye  eannot  wash  this  red  light  hand 

Free  from  its  deadly  stain, 
Ye  cannot  cool  the  burning  ban 

That  lies  within  my  brain. 


O  be  ye  still,  ye  blitheeome  birds, 

Within  the  woodland  spray, 
And  keep  your  songs  within  your  hearts 


Until  another  day : 
And  oease  to  fill  the  blooming  brae 

With  warblinga  light  and  dear. 
For  there's  a  sweeter  song  than  yours 

That  I  maun  never  hear. 
It  waa  upon  the  Hagus  Muir 

Within  the  lanesome  glen. 
That  in  the  gloaming  hour  I  met 

Wi'  Burley  and  hia  men. 
Our  hearts  were  hard  as  waa  the  sfajol 

We  bore  within  the  hand  : 
But  harder  waa  the  heart  of  him 

That  led  that  bluidy  band. 
Dark  lay  the  clouds  upon  the  west 

Like  mountains  huge  and  still : 
And  &Bt  the  summer  lightning  leaped 

Behind  the  distant  hiU. 
It  shone  on  grim  Kathillet'a  brow 

With  pale  and  ghastir  glare : 
I  caught  the  glimpse  or  his  cold  gray  eye- 
There  waa  vnaoER  glittering  there  I 


Away,  away  I  o'er  bent  and  hill. 
Through  moss  and  muir  we  sped : 

Around  ua  roared  the  midnight  storm. 
Behind  us  lay  the  dead. 

7  ban  •»  in  :M7 
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We  spoke  no  word,  we  made  do  aign 

But  bliDdly  rade  we  on, 
For  an  angry  voice  was  in  our  ears 

ThdA  bade  ub  to  begone, 
We  were  brothers  all  baptieed  in  blood, 

Yet  sought  to  be  alone  I 
Away,  away  I  with  headlong  speed 

We  rade  through  wind  and  rain, 
And  never  more  upon  the  earth 

Did  we  all  meet  again. 
There's  some  have  died  upon  the  field, 

And  some  upon  the  tree. 
And  some  are  Dent  and  broken  men 

Within  a  far  countrie. 
But  the  heaTieet  cui-se  hath  lighted  down 

On  him  that  tempted  me  I 
0  hame,  hame,  hame  I— that  holy  place— 

There  is  nae  hame  for  me  I 
^ere  's  not  a  child  that  sees  my  face 

But  runs  to  its  mither's  knee. 
There's  not  a  man  of  woman  bom 

That  daree  to  call  me  kin— 

0  grave  1  wort  thou  but  deep  enough 
To  hide  me  and  my  sin  1 

1  wander  east,  I  wander  west, 
I  neither  can  stop  nor  stay, 

But  I  dread  the  night  when  all  men  rest 
.   Far  more  than  the  glint  of  day. 
0  wearv  night,  wi'  all  ita  stars 

Sae  clear,  and  pure,  and  hie  I 
Like  the  eyes  of  angela  up  In  heaven 

That  win  not  weep  for  me  I 
O  weary  night,  when  the  silence  lies 

Around  moi  oroad  and  deep. 
And  dreams  of  earth,  and  draams  of  heaven, 

That  vex  me  in  my  sleep. 
For  aye  I  see  the  murdered  man, 

Ab  on  the  muir  he  lay, 
With  his  pole  white  face,  and  reverend  head, 

And  his  locks  sae  thin  and  gray; 
And  my  hand  ^ows  red  with  the  holy  blude 

I  shed  that  bitter  dayl 
0  were  I  but  a  water  drop 

To  melt  into  the  sea — 
But  never  water  yet  oame  down 

Could  wash  that  blude  from  me  I 
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And  O I  to  dream  of  that  dear  heaven 

That  I  had  hoped  to  win— 
And  the  heavy  gatee  o'  the  burning  gowd 

That  will  not  let  me  in! 
I  hear  the  paalm  that 's  sung  in  hesTen, 

When  the  morning  breaks  sae  fair, 
And  my  soul  is  dck  wi'  the  melodie 

Of  the  uigela  quiring  there. 
I  feel  the  breath  of  God's  ain  flowers 

Prom  out  that  happy  land, 
But  the  fairest  flower  o'  Paradise 

Would  wither  in  my  hand. 
And  aye  before  me  gapes  a  pit 

Far  deeper  than  the  sea, 
And  wae&'  sounds  rise  up  below, 

And  deid  men  call  on  me. 
0  that  I  neyer  had  been  bom, 

And  ne'er  the  light  had  seen  t 
Dear  God — to  look  on  yonder  gates 

And  this  dark  gulf  between  1 
0  that  a  wee  wee  bird  wad  come  • 

Though  'twere  but  ance  a-year! 
And  brmg  but  sae  much  mool  tind  earth 

As  it«  sma'  feet  could  bear, 


My  Bom  might  saTed  be  I 
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BVKRU)  AT  TBI  STAKt  IH   OXTOBD,   A.B.    1655. 

[Blaekunad't  Mofotlnt,  Febmuy  1861] 

[The  Brei  of  Smithfield  and  the  mastacre  of  Bartholomew 
are  truly  erenti  of  little  conBequence  is  hiatorr,  if  they  fiul 
to  conTince  ua  of  the  aggresuve  and  anBcmpaloui  policy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Ghnrch.  The  claim  of  the  Pope,wbi^ 
never  has  undergone  or  can  nnde^o  any  modification  what- 
eveT,  IB  nothing  less  than  one  of  universal  anpremaey.  That 
claim  ii  auerted  now  as  broadly  and  boldly  as  it  wai  three 
hundred  years  ago ;  when,  ai  the  accetsion  of  Mary  Cardinal 
Pole  was  tent  overas  legate  to  England,  for  the  reduction  of 
that  realm  to  the  obedience  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  for  the 
extirpation  of  heresy. 
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It  matten  not  what  may  bave  been  the  private  character 
of  the  Cardinal.  He  baa  been  represented  aa  a  man  of  mild 
natare,  homane  dispoiition,  and  averse  to  the  in^moni 
orueltieg  which  were  then  perpetrated,  the  odinm  of  which 
haa  been  commonly  thrown  upon  BiBhopa  (lardiner  and 
Bonner.  This  mnch  at  least  in  plain,  that,  whatever  ma; 
hare  been  his  opinion  as  to  tne  methode  which  were 
employed  for  the  suppression  of  FroteatantiBm,  he  did  not 
deem  it  eipedient  to  exercise  his  great  power  in  mitigating 
the  tarj  or  tempering  the  cruelty  of  the  persecation.  He 
was  a  passive  witness  of  the  enormities^  and  allowed  the 
mandates  of  the  Church  to  sopersede  the  dictates  of  humanitj 
and  the  merciful  teaching  of  the  Saviour. 

The  records  of  the  leign  of  Haty  ought,  espeoially  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  stui£ed  bj  those  who,  in  their  seal  for 
toleration,  forget  that  they  have  to  cont-end  with  the  most 
bitter  and  uncompromising  enemies.  Not  only  the  sufferings 
and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  (among  whom  were  numbered 
Ore  Inshops,  and  twenty-one  clergymen  of  the  Reformed 
foith  of  England.)  bat  the  charges  on  which  tbey  wera 
eondemned,  and  the  noble  testimony  which  they  bore,  will 
be  found  detailed  in  John  Foxe's  Actt  and  Monumatts.  Next 
to  that  of  Archbishop  Cran me r,  the  names  of  Latimer  and 
Ridley  can  never  be  forgotten  in  thii  land,  so  long  aa  the 
voice  of  Protestantism  is  heard  against  Papal  superstition 
and  snpremaoy.  Political  and  ecolesiaaticu  dominion  are 
things  inseparable  from  each  other  in  the  eye  of  Rome ;  and 
wherever  die  has  succeeded  in  planting  her  foot,  she  baa 
attempted  to  enforce  spiritual  enhmission,  and  to  extinguish 
liberty  of  conscience,  by  the  power  of  the  secular  arm.  The 
following  extract,  from  the  work  already  referred  to,  narrates 
the  close  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  consigned  two 
English  prelates  to  the  flames  at  Oxford : — 

■  Then  tbey  brought  a  faggot,  kindled  with  Bre,  and  laid  the 
same  down  at  Dr.  Ridley's  feet.  To  whom  master  Latlmor 
■pake  in  thiis  msnner :  "B«  of  good  oomfort,  masler  Ridley, 
and  pisj  the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such  s  oandle,  by 
Qod'i  grace,  in  England,  ss  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

'  And  to  the  Qre  being  given  unto  them,  when  Dr.  Ridley  saw 
the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him.  he  cried  with  a  wonderful 
loud  voice,  "  la  manus  tuss,  Domine,  oommendo  spiritum 
meum  :  Domine,  recipe  apiritum  meum."  And  after,  repeated 
this  latter  part  often  in  English,  "Iiord,  Lord,  reoeive  my 
spirit";  master  Latimer  crying  as  vehemently  on  the  other 
side,  "O  Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul  1"  who  received  the 
flame  as  it  were  embracing  of  it.  After  that  he  had  stroked  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  aa  It  were  bathed  them  >  littls  in  ths 
flre,  he  eoon  died  (aa  it  appeareth)  with  very  little  pain  or 
none.  And  thus  mnch  concerning  the  end  of  thia  old  and 
blessed  eervant  of  Qod,  maHt«r  I^timer,  for  whose  laborioiu 
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tnTKiU,  fniltftil  life,  and  ooiutuit  deaUi,  the  whol*  rulm 
Lath  uuM  t«  gJTB  grut  thaaka  to  Almighty  Ood. 

'  Bat  maatu' Kidley,  by  tMuon  of  the  eril  making  of  the  flf*  tinto 
him,  beeanaa  the  wooden  faggota  were  laid  about  the  gone,  and 
ovei^high  built,  the  Sre  burned  flnt  beneath,  being  kept  down 
by  the  wood  ;  which  when  he  felt,  he  desired  them  for  Chriat'a 
•ake  to  let  the  flre  eome  unto  htra.  Whioh  when  hia  brother- 
in-law  heard,  but  not  well  uoderatood,  Intending  to  rid  him  out 
cf  hia  pain  (for  the  which  oauao  he  gaTS  attendanoe,)  aa  on«  in 
■Qoh  aorraw  not  well  adviaed  what  he  did,  heaped  bggata  npon 
him,  ao  that  he  clean  oorered  him,  which  made  the  Ore  mora 
Tehemant  beneath,  that  it  burned  clean  all  hU  nether  parts, 
before  it  onee  touahed  the  upper;  and  that  made  him  leap  up 
and  down  under  the  tliegot»,  and  often  deaire  them  to  let  the 
On  «ome  onto  him,  aaying,  "I  cannot  burn."  Wbleh  indeed 
appeared  well :  for,  after  hia  lega  were  ooouimed  by  reaaon  of  hia 
■tnigslinf  through  the  pain  (whereof  he  had  no  relewe,  but 
onlyhia  mntentation  in  God,)  be  ahowed  that  aide  tewnrd  n« 
elean.  ahirt  Mid  all  untouohed  with  Same.  T«t  in  all  thia 
torment  he  forgot  not  lo  call  unto  Ood  still,  having  in  hia 
month,  "Lord,  bave  riierc7 upon  mel"  intermingling  hit  cry, 
"  Let  Uie  fire  eome  unto  ma :  1  cannot  burn."  In  which  panga 
he  laboured  till  one  of  the  etanders-b}'  with  his  bill  pulled  off 
the  tiggol*  aba**,  and  where  he  saw  the  flre  flame  up,  he  wrested 
himaslf  nnto  that  side.  And  when  the  flame  tooehed  the  gun- 
powder, he  wuaaen  to  atlr  no  more,  bat  burntd  on  the  other  side, 
falling    down   at  maater  Latimer'a  feet ;  whioli,    ■ 


IB  of  the  nether  Umbs. 
'Borne  aaid,  that  before  he  was  like  to  fall  from  the  atoke,  he 
deaired  them  lo  hold  him  to  it  with  their  bills.  However  it 
waa,  aurelir  it  moved  linndreda  to  teals,  in  beholding  the 
horrible  eight ;  for  I  think  there  waa  none  that  had  not  olaan 
exiled  all  hnmanity  and  mercy,  which  would  net  have  lamented 
to  behold  the  fury  of  the  fire  ao  to  rage  upon  their  bodiea,'] 
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Tis  good  to  sing  of  champions  old 

The  honour  and  renown ; 
To  tell  how  truth  and  loyalty 

Have  saved  an  earthly  crown. 
But  shame  to  us,  if  on  the  day 

When  hiffher  themes  are  given— 
When  man  a  devioe  and  man's  decree 

Uaurp  the  word  of  Heaven— 
We  dare  forget  the  nobler  names 

Of  those  who  vanquished  death. 
To  keep  UDsfained,  from  sire  to  8oD| 

Our  iroedom  and  our  tuthl 
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Wa  bead  the  knee  uid  bow  the  hoaJ 

Upon  the  Christmas  morn, 
In  token  that,  for  ainftil  men, 

The  SaTiour,  Christ,  was  bom. 
Nor  less,  unto  the  faithful  heart, 

That  time  must  h&lluwed  be, 
On  which  our  Lord  and  Master  died 

In  anguish  on  the  tree : 
And  Easter  brings  its  hoty  fa}rmn, 

Its  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 
When  He,  the  dead,  arose  in  might. 

Omnipotent  to  save. 

lU 

We  worship  as  our  fathers  did, 

In  this  our  English  home, 
Not  asking  grace  from  mortal  man 

Nor  craving  leave  from  Borne. 
Once  more  the  warning  not«  is  heard. 

The  hour  of  strife  is  near— 
What  seeks  he,  with  his  mitred  pomp. 

That  rank  Italian,  here? 
What  sought  they  in  the  former  days, 

When  l^t  that  mission  came? 
The  will,  the  craft,  the  creed  of  Some 

Remain  for  aye  the  same ! 

IV 

Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  to  droam 

That  England  might  be  free ; 
That  Papal  power  and  Papal  rule 

Were  namshed  o'er  the  se^: 
That  he  who  sate  in  Peter's  cnair, 

Had  lost  the  will  to  harm. 
Was  powerless  as  a  withered  crone 

Who  works  by  spell  and  charm  I 
Woe,  woe  to  those  who  dared  deny 

Hie  Roman  Pontiff's  swoj;  I 
His  red  right  arm  is  bared  in  wrath, 

To  smite,  and  bum,  and  slay  I 

V 

Light  up,  light  up  the  ready  fires  1 
Sound  trumpet,  fife,  and  drum : 

Give  welcome  meet  to  him  who  brings 
The  sovereign  bests  of  Rome. 

No  humble  barefoot  messenger- 
No  sandalled  monk  is  he ; 

A  stately  priest— a  Cardiual^ 
FrocUims  tbe  Pope's  decree 
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And  Bee  I  upon  ber  royal  knees 

The  Queen  of  England  falls. 
In  homage  to  a  mi^Uer  Prince, 

Within  her  fathers'  halls  I 

TI 

"Tis  done.    Pair  England  I  bow  thy  head, 

And  mourn  thy  grievous  sin ! 
Wliat  though  the  Univereal  Church 

Will  gladly  lot  thee  in? 
The  etain  is  still  upon  thy  brow, 

The  guilt  ifi  on  thy  hand ; 
For  thou  hast  dared  to  woiship  Qod, 

ABsinst  the  Pope's  command. 
And  thou  hast  sooffed  at  saint  and  shrine, 

Denied  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
And  opened  up  with  impious  hands 

The  JSoly  Book  unahnven. 
vn 
For  this,  and  for  thy  stubborn  will 

In  daring  to  be  &ee, 
A  fearful  penance  must  be  done 

Ere  guilt  shall  pass  &om  thee. 
The  propheta  of  the  new-born  taiih. 

The  leaders  of  the  blind- 
Arise,  and  take  them  in  the  niidst— 

Leave  not  a  man  behind  1 
In  London's  streete  and  Oxford's  courts 

A  solemn  fost  proclaim, 
And  let  the  sins  of  England's  Church 

Be  pureed  away  by  namel 


Wind  through  the  Oxford  street 
With  up-drawn  cowls,  and  folded  hands, 

And  slow  and  noiseJeea  feet. 
Before  their  train  the  Crucifix 

Is  borne  in  state  on  high. 
And  bannen  with  the  A^us  wave. 

And  oroeierB  g:Utter  by : 
With  spangled  maage,  star-becrowned, 

And  gilded  pyx  they  come, 
To  lay  once  more  on  English  neoks 

The  hateful  yoke  of  Bome. 

IX 

The  mail-clad  vassals  of  the  Ohundi 
With  men-at-arms  are  there, 

And  England's  banner  overhead 
Floats  proudly  in  the  air. 
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And  England's  bishops  walk  beneath— 
Ah  ni«  I  that  sight  of  woe  1 

An  old,  old  mso,  with  tottering  limbs 
And  nair  as  white  as  snow. 


And  must  the;  pus,  0  cruel  Rome, 
To  yonder  hidooua  grave? 


'  Aj— for  the  Church  reolaima  her  own ; 

To  h«r  all  power  is  given— 
The  fiwgot  and  the  sword  on  earth — 

The  Keys  of  hell  and  hearen. 
To  sweep  the  heretics  away, 

Tie  thus  the  Church  commands — 
What  means  that  wailing  in  the  crowd? 

Why  wring  they  so  their  hands? 
Why  do  the  idle  women  shriek— 

The  men,  why  frown  thev  so? 
Lift  up  the  Host,  and  let  them  kneel, 

As  onwards  still  we  ga' 


The  Host  was  raised— they  knelt  not  yet— 

Nor  English  knee  was  bowed, 
Till  l^timer  and  Ridley  came, 

Each  in  his  penancMhroud. 
Then  bent  the  throng  on  either  side, 

Tlken  knelt  both  aire  and  dam^ 
And  thousand  voices,  choked  with  sobs. 

Invoked  the  martyr's  name. 
No  ehaunted  hymn  could  drown  the  cry. 

No  tramih  nor  clash  of  steel- 
O  En^Jand  I  in  that  piteous  hour, 

Was  this  thy  sole  appeal? 

xa 
What  mote  ?  That  cry  arose  on  high ; 

Twaa  heard,  where  all  is  calm, 
Bt  Him  who,  tex  the  martyr's  pang, 

Voachaafee  the  martyr's  palm ; 
By  Him  vdio  needs  no  human  arm 


To  work  his  righteons  will : — 
'The  I<ord  is  in  his  holy  pla 
Let  all  the  eartit  be  smi' 


^ay  said  it— they  who  gave  the  doom. 
In  that  most  awful  name — 

And  if  they  i^oke  in  blasphemy, 
So  shall  they  die  in  sluunel 
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ztii 
To  death— to  death  I  The  atak«  is  near, 

The  &ggotB  piled  around ; 
The  men-to-arms  have  made  their  ring^ 

The  q>earmen  take  their  grouad ; 
The  torchea.  reeking  in  the  sun. 

Send  up  ueir  heavy  fiune ;  i 

And  hy  the  pile  the  torturer 

la  uniting  for  the  doom. 
With  eameet  eye  and  stead&st  step, 

Approach  the  martyr  twain — 
'Our  cross  I'  they  said— they  kissed  the  stake, 

And  bowed  them  to  the  ehain. 
irv 
Short  be  the  pang  1— Not  yet,  not  yetl 

The  Tempter  lin^etB  near— 
Borne  parte  not  with  her  victims  so ; 

A  Pnest  is  at  their  ear.  i 

'  Life — life,  and  pardon  I  say  the  word, 

Why  still  so  stubborn  be  ? 
Do  homage  to  our  Lord  the  Pope- 
One  word,  and  you  are  free  I 
O  brothers!  yield  ye  even  now — 

Speak  but  a  sin^  name- 
Salvation  lies  not  oat  with  Rome ; 

Why  die  in  raging  flame?' 

Then  out  epoke  aged  Latimer  :— 

'  I  tarry  by  the  stake,  i 

Not  trusnng  to  my  own  weak  heart. 

But  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
Why  speak  of  life  or  death  to  me, 

Whose  days  are  but  a  span? 
Our  crown  is  yonder — Bidley — see  I 

Be  strong,  and  play  the  man. 
God  helping,  such  a  torch  this  day 

Well  light  on  English  land. 
That  Rome  and  all  her  Cardinals 

Shall  never  quench  the  brand  1 '  i 

XVI 

They  died.    0  ask  not  how  they  died  I 

Hay  never  vritness  telL 
That  onoe  again  on  English  raound 

Was  wioi^ht  that  deed  of  IbeU  1 
The  Consul,  mad  for  Christian  blood, 

Ev^  in  his  deadlieat  rage. 
Was  human  when  he  opeoeo  op 

The  famished  lion's  cage— 
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Uore  human  far  than  they  of  Rome, 

Who  claimed  the  Christian  name, 

When  thowk  the  ministers  of  Chriat, 


'Jtoae,  tne 
writhing 


Were  writhing  in  the  flame  I 

ZTII 

Harlot  of  Rome  I  and  dost  thou  eome 

Witii  bland  demaanour  now? 
The  bridat-amile  upoa  thy  lipe, 

The  flush  upon  tbj  brow — 
The  cap  of  soroery  in  thy  band, 

Still  in  the  same  array. 
As  when  our  fothers  in  uieir  wrath 

Dashed  it  and  thee  away? 
No  I  by  the  aehea  of  the  saints, 

Who  died  beneath  thy  hand. 
Thou  Shalt  not  dare  to  claim  as  tUne 

One  foot  oi  Engliah  land  I 


The  light  stid  higher  bum— 
A  bla£e  shall  rise  mim  Craumer'a  grave 

And  mar^rred  Ridley's  urn  I 
A  blaze  which  they  wno  own  tby  power 

Shall  stand  aghast  to  see, 
A  blaze  that  in  your  in&my 

Shall  show  boui  them  and  thee  1 
Yes  I  send  thy  Cardinals  again— 

Once  more  array  thy  powers- 
Their  watchword  is,  The  Pope  of  Rome— 

The  Word  of  God,  be  ours  1 


THE  CRUSADERS'  MARCH 

WKl'ITHN  TOB  ICITSIO. 
IBtaOaeoofM  UagoMiiu,  Soptember  1862] 
I 
Raibb  ye  up  the  song  of  Zion; 

Raise  it  op  'mong  Judah's  hiUs. 
Who  will  dare  to  meet  the  Lion 
By  the  fountains  of  the  rills  ? 
Strong,  stnxig— raise  the  eong  t 
Raise  it  the  mils  among. 
Raise  it  till  the  Uoslem  hear- 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum! 
Let  them  know  we  come— 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  I 
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Base  it  wen  for  us  to  linger 

By  the  dull  and  weary  ware, 
While  the  Unbeliever's  finger 
Pointe  with  scorn  the  Bloly  Grave. 

Rid«,  ride  1— to-morrow'B  tide 

Sees  us  the  spot  beeide 
Watered  by  our  I^y's  tear. 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 

Let  them  know  we  come— 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  I 

in 
Saintly  forms  above  are  bending, 

Hartyre'  hands  are  beckoning  on; 
They,  the  brave,  who  died  contending 
For  the  &ith  that  Christians  own  t 
Speed,  speed  I— pilgrim's  weed 
Shows  not  like  steel  at  need. 
Men  in  mail,  not  monks,  are  here  I 
Sound,  sound,  tramp  and  drum  I 
Let  them  know  we  come— 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  1 


See,  the  night  is  settling  down. 

Shield  UB,  O  Almighty  F^Jier  I— 

Shield  our  army,  and  thine  ownl 

Halt,  halt !  beneath  the  palm 

Raise  ye  the  evening  psalm, 

Raise  it  up  both  loud  and  clear. 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  I 

Let  them  know  we  come — 

Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  I 

v 
Bright  the  stars  above  are  burning, 

As  they  may  have  burned  of  yore. 
When  the  ahepherds,  home  returning. 
Told  the  words  that  angels  bore. 
Pray,  pray  I  for  the  «iay 
Galls  UB  again  away. 
Onoe  more  let  the  foemen  hear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  1 
Xiet  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  t 
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FROM  THE  *BON  GAULTIER 
BALLADS ' 

1846-1857 

Artovs'i  ind»p«nd«iit  oontribntiona  to  the  Bon  Oaoltiar 
Bklladi  M  determiuad  bj  Sir  nieodore  Hutln  In  hia  UlMt 
•dlUon  «r*  InoludMl  Mn  hj  kind  permiMion  of  HesBrs. 
W.  BUokwood  &  Sons,  Um  ownan  of  the  copTright.  Sooib  of 
the  othar  poems  ware  tha  joint  work  of  ATtotm  Knd  Huiin, 
bnt  the/  are  not  tien  giTen.  The  t«it  ia  that  of  the  fifth  edition, 
ISCT  (three  later  editlona  poblUhed  In  Aytoun's  lil^tlma  are 
reprinta  of  the  fifth  edition),  and  variant  reading  of  aarliar 
edition*  are  giran  in  the  footnotes.  The  nagacine  appearance  of 
•aah  poem  ia  not«d  nnder  it*  title,  and  the  date*  in  the  foot- 
notaa  anterior  to  1S45  are  thoee  of  these  mngaiine  appearance*. 
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Bditioii  1    1846    IteM       80  BaUftda 

„        >    18»    ■m.4to    MBftltids.    Thta  hu  not  bean  aesii 

by  th*  pr«aent  «dit«r. 
,,        *  [1H«]        „         S>  BMtda.    ThU  ta  indloatod  by 


UBalUd*. 
64  BatUdi. 

wSlilX)     Of  the  Fifth  Edition. 
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THE  BROKEN  PITCHER 

iTaittSdMnirgk  JfofoiAM,  Deeemb«rl8il,  aa  'From  Ui*  SMnlsh, 
by   J.   a.  SMlpbart,  Eaq.'    In   'BaTlaw  of   UnpublUhad 

It  wbs  a  Hoorish  nutides  was  dtting  by  a  well, 
And  what  the  maideti  thought  o^  I  oannot,  cannot  tell, 
When  by  there  rode  a  rahant  kni^t  from  ^e  town 

of  (modo 
Alphonzo  Guzman  waa  he  hight,  the  Cotmt  of  Tololedo. 
'Oh,  maiden,  Uoorigh  maiden  I  why  edtt'ot  thou  by  the 


^ring? 

&w,  doet  thou  seek  a  lover,  or  any  oi „  . 

Wiiy  dost  thou  look  upon  me,  wiui  eyee  so  dark  and 


'  I  do  not  seek  a  lover,  thou  Christian  knight  so  gay, 
Because  an  article  like  that  hath   never  come  my 

way;  lo 

And  why  I  gaze  upon  you,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell. 
Except  that  in  your  iron  hose  you  look  uncommon 

swelL 
'lly  pitcher  it  is  broken,  and  this  the  reason  is, — 
A  ahepherd  came  behind   me,  and  tried  to  snateh 

a  siss; 
I  would  not  etand  his  nonsense,  so  ne'er  a  word  I  spoke. 
But  scored  him  on  the  costard,  and  so  the  jug  was  broke. 
'Uy  uncle,  the  Alcaydb,  he  waits  for  me  at  home, 
Ana  will  not  take  his  tumbler  until  Zorayda  come : 
I  cannot  bring  him  water—the  pitcher  is  in  pieces — 
And  so  I'm  sure  to  catch  it,  'cos  he  wallops  all  his 

nieces.'  ao 

'  Oh  maiden,  Hoorish  maiden  I  wilt  thou  be  ruled  by 

me? 
Then  wipe  thine  eyes  and  rosy  lips,  and  give  me 

kisses  three; 
And  I'll  give  thee  my  helmet,  thou  kind  and  oourteooa 

lady, 
To  earry  home  the  water  to  thy  nnde,  the  Aleayd^.' 
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He  lighted  down  from  off  bio  atend— he  tied  him  to 

aire©— 
He  bent  him  to  the  maiden,  snd  he  took  his  kisses 

three; 
'To  vrone  thee,  sweet  Zorayds,  I  swear  would  be 

And  bs  Imelt  him  at  the  fountain,  and  he  dipped  hia 

helmet  in. 
Up  rose  the  Moorish  maiden— behind  the  knlj^t  aba 

eieals. 
And  eaught  Alphonzo  Guzman  in  a  twinkling  by  the 

heek:  jo 

She  tipped  him  in,  and  held  him  down  beneath  the 

bubbling  water,— 
'Kow,   take    thou  that    for  Tenturing    to    Idaa    Al 

Hamefa  daughter  I' 
A  Christian  maid  is  weeping  in  the  town  of  Oriedo ; 
She  waita  the  coming  of  her  love,  the  Count  (rf  Tolo- 

ledo. 
I  prav  you  all  in  charity,  that  you  will  never  tell. 
How  ne  met  the  Moonmi  maiden  beside  the  Itotely 


THE  FIGHT  WITH  THE  SNAPPING  TURTLE ; 

OB,   THa  AUmOUl  ST.  OBOBOa. 


FTTTX  FIBST 

HxTB  yon  heard  of  I^iilip  Slingaby, 

Slinnby  of  the  manly  ohest ; 
How  lie  slew  the  Snappmg  Ttuila 

Jn  the  regiona  of  the  West  ? 
Ere^  day  the  hoge  Oawana 

Lifted  np  ita  monstoms  jaws ; 
And  it  amUowed  lAnston  Bennett, 

And  digested  Bufus  Dawes. 
Biled,  I  ween,  was  Philip  Slingaby, 

Their  untimely  deaths  to  hear ;  lo 

For  one  author  owed  him  mon^. 

And  the  other  loved  him  dear. 

M  bent]  bowed  M  aU  tmlUr  ttnl«M  and  he  took]  and 

to<Aa4t,IBiS,iaa*  88  And  he]  HelMI,  IStf,IMS* 

and  he  dipped]  and  dipped  1841, 18*6  SO  in  a  twinkling 

up  tlghUr  JMI,  lau,  IMS  *  SI  ToloUdo]  Deqwivdo  ua 
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'Lieten  now,  Bagaoioua  Tyler, 

Whom  the  louars  tU  otwy  i 
What  reward  will  Congreea  give  bm, 

If  I  take  this  pest  away?^ 
Thea  esgacious  Tyler  answered, 

'You're  the  riug-tAiled  squealer  1    Leaa 
Than  a  hundred  heavy  doUarB 

Won't  be  offered  you,  I  guess  I  >o 

'And  a  lol 

In  the  h  , 

Only  yon  ju^  fix  the  critter. 

Won't  you  liquor  era  you  go  ? ' 
Straightway  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsby 

Into  armour  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arkansas  toothpick 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 
'Come  thou  with  mo,  Cullen  Bryant, 

Come  with  me^  as  SQuire,  I  pray ;  jo 

Be  the  Homer  of  the  battle 

Which  I  go  to  wage  to-day.' 
So  they  went  along  careering 

With  a  loud  and  martial  tramp, 
TUl  they  neared  the  Snapping  Turtle 

In  the  dreary  Swindle  Swamp. 
But  when  Slingsby  saw  the  water. 

Somewhat  pale,  i  ween,  was  he. 
'If  I  come  not  back,  dear  Bryant, 

Tell  the  tale  to  Helaniel  40 

'  Tell  her  that  I  died  devoted. 

Victim  to  a  noble  taski 
Han't  you  got  a  drop  of  brandy 

In  the  bottom  of  your  flask  ? ' 
As  he  spoke,  an  alligator, 

Swam  across  the  sullen  creek ; 
And  the  two  Columbians  started, 

When  they  heard  the  monster  ahriek ; 
For  a  snout  of  huge  dimensions 

Boee  above  the  waters  high,  so 

And  took  down  the  alligator, 

As  a  trout  takes  down  a  fly. 
'  Tanial  death  I  the  Snapping  Turtle  I ' 

Thus  the  squire  in  terror  cried ; 
But  the  noble  Slingsby  straightway 

Drew  the  toothpick  m>m  his  side. 
tS  Jwt]  jeat  au,  lata,  ism*      tS  Which]  That  I8t4,  UtS,  1»» * 
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'Fare  thee  well  I '  be  cried,  and  daahing 
Through  the  waters,  strongly  swam : 

UeanwMle,  CuIIen  Bryant,  watchine, 
Breathed  a  prayer  and  sucked  a  dram. 

Sudden  from  the  slimy  bottom 
Was  the  snout  again  upreared. 

With  a  snap  as  loud  as  thunder,— 
And  the  Blingsby  disappeared. 


And  the  ripple,  slowly  rolli_^. 
Plashed  and  played  upon  the  bank. 

Still  and  stiller  grew  the  wat«r, 

Hushed  the  canea  within  the  brake ; 
There  was  but  a  kind  of  coughing 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Bryant  wept  as  loud  and  deeply 

As  a  father  for  a  son — 
'  He 's  a  finished  'coon,  is  Slingsby, 

And  the  brandy 's  nearly  done  I 

PYTTX  SXCOND 

In  a  trance  of  sickening  anguish. 
Cold  and  stiff^  aod  sore  and  damp, 

For  two  days  did  Bryant  linger 
By  the  dreary  Swindle  Swajnp ; 

Always  peering  at  the  water. 

Always  waitmg  for  the  hour, 
When  those  monstrous  Jaws  should  open 

As  he  saw  theni  ops  before. 
Still  in  vain ;— the  alligatora 

Scrambled  through  the  marshy  broke. 
And  the  vampire  Heches  gaily 

Sucked  the  garfish  in  the  Uka. 
But  the  Snapping  Turtle  never 

Bose  for  food  or  rose  for  rest, 
Since  he  lodged  the  steel  deposit 

In  the  botfom  of  his  chest. 
Only  always  from  the  bottom 

Sounds  of  &equent  coughing  rolled, 
Just  as  if  the  huge  Cawana 

Had  a  most  confounded  cold. 
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On  the  buik  kv  Cullra  Bryant, 

As  the  seoona  moon  aroae, 
Gk>uging  on  the  sloping  greensward 

S<une  imaginary  loee.  loo 

When  the  awamp  began  to  tremble^ 

And  the  oanea  to  rustle  fast, 
Aa  thoudi  some  atupendotu  bodjr 

Through  their  roots  were  oruahing  post 
And  the  waters  boiled  and  bubbled. 

And,  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes, 
Several  alligators  bounded. 

Smart  aa  squirrels,  up  the  trees. 
Then  a  hideous  head  was  lifted, 

With  such  huge  diataiided  jaws,  no 

That  they  mieht  have  held  Goliath 

Quite  as  well  aa  Rufus  Dawes. 

Faws  of  elephantine  thickness 

Drained  its  bodr  from  the  bay, 
And  iT^ared  at  Cullen  Bryant 

In  a  moat  unpleasant  way. 

Then  it  writhed  as  if  in  torture, 

And  it  sta^ered  to  and  fro ', 
And  its  very  shell  was  shaken 

In  the  anguish  of  its  throe:  no 

And  its  cough  grew  loud  and  louder, 

And  its  BOD  more  husky  thick  1 
For.  indeed,  it  was  apparent 

TbMt  the  oeast  was  very  sick. 

TilL  at  last,  a  spasmy  vomit' 

Snook  its  carcass  through  and  through. 
And  as  if  from  out  a  cannon. 

All  in  armour  Slingsby  Sew. 
Bent  and  bloody  was  tiie  bowie 

Which  he  held  within  his  grasp;  i]o 

And  he  aeemed  so  much  exhausted 

Ttiat  he  scaroe  had  strength  to  gas^— 


BryanPs  thumbs  were  stnu^htway  buried 
Where  no  thumbs  had  pierced  before. 

lOS  thoaRh]  ir  1M4,  1846,  18*9*  tOl  w«i«  MM,  1965, 

1867]  was  1846, 1349  ■  106  wat«ra]  w*t«r  ISM,  19HS,  1949  ' 

IIS  slephantiDel  adMuanUn*  1S44  116  *pMni>]  liolntt 

I8M,ISM,  I8<9*  186  Bi'7Biit'<>]aadlilif«alJMrit«-nra(»u 
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Biffht;  from  out  their  bony  Bookets 
Did  he  scoop  the  monabous  balla ; 

And,  with  one  conTuIsiTe  shudder. 
Dead  the  Snapping  Turtle  £Etlk  i 


'Poet  the  tin,  aagadouB  lY'®*^'' 

But  the  old  experienced  file, 
Leering  fiiat  at  Clay  and  Webster, 

Answered,  with  a  quiet  smile— 
'Since  you  dragged  the  'tamttl  crittur 

From  the  bottom  of  the  ponds, 
Here's  the  hundred  dollars  due  you, 

AO  in  PmHsylcamiait  Bond$t' 


THE  LAY  OF  MR.  COLT 


[Thb  stoi^  of  Mr.  Colt,  of  which  our  Laj  containi  merely 
the  sequel,  u  thie:  A  Not  Tork  printer,  of  the  name  <n 
Adams,  had  the  effrontery  to  call  apon  him  one  day  for 
payment  of  an  account,  which  tbe  inaependent  Colt  settled 
or  cutting  his  creditor's  head  to  fragments  with  an  axe. 
He  then  packed  fais  body  in  a  box,  sprinkliug  it  with  salt, 
and  despat^ed  it  to  a  packet  bound  for  Hew  Orteant. 
Suspicions  hafing  been  excited,  he  waa  seised,  and  tried 
before  Jodge  Kent.  The  trial  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dis- 
graceful upon  the  records  of  any  oonntry.  The  rufBan's 
mistress  was  produced  in  court,  and  examined,  in  disguiting 
detail,  as  to  her  connection  with  Colt,  and  his  movements 
during  the  days  and  uighte  succeeding  the  murder.  The 
head  of  the  murdered  man  was  bandied  to  and  fro  in  the 
court,  handed  np  to  the  jury,  and  commented  on  by  witnesses 
and  counsel;  and  to  crown  the  horrors  of  the  whole  pro- 
eeedine,the  wretch'sown  counsel,  a  Hr.  Emmet,  Gommenoiog 
the  defence  with  a  cool  odmisaion  that  his  client  took  the 
life  of  Adams,  and  following  it  np  by  a  detail  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  this  most  brutal  murder  in  the  first  person, 
as  tibougfa  he  himself  had  been  the  murderer,  ended  by 
telling  the  jury,  that  his  client  was  '  aUitltd  to  tht  tjfu^tJ^ 
of  a  jury  of  his  country',  as 'a  young  man  just  entering  into 
life,  idKM  profptets,  probably,  ftow  tMn  ptrmanttaipHaiUd.' 
Colt  was  found  guilty ;  but  a  variety  of  exceptions  were 
taken  to  the  charge  by  the  judge,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
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appeals,  which  oecHpitd  m«rt  Attn  a  ytar  from  ih«  datt  0/ 
tht  conviction,  the  lentence  of  death  was  ratified  by  Qovernor 
SewArd.    The  rest  of  Colt's  atory  ig  told  in  our  bfttlad.'] 


STREAK  THE  FIRaT 


And  noiv  the  sacred  rite  was  done,  and  the  marriAge- 

knot  woB  tied. 
And  Colt  withdrew  his  blushmg  wife  a  little  way 

aside; 
'Let's  go',  he  said,  'into  my  cell,  let's  go  alone,  my 

dear; 
I  lain  would  shelter  that  sweet  &ce  from  the  sheriff's 

odious  leer. 
Hie  gaoler  and  the  hangman,  they  are  waiting  both 

for  me,— 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  them  wink  so  knowingly  at  thee! 
oh,  how  I  loved  thee,  dearest  t    They  say  uiat  I  am 

wild, 
That  a  mother  dares  not  trust  me  with  the  weasaod 

of  her  child ; 
They  say  my  bowie-knife  is  keen  to  sliver  into  halves 
The  carcass   of  my  enemy,  as  butcheiB  slay  their 

calves.  10 

They  s^  that  I  am  stem  of  mood,  because,  like  salted 

I  packea  my  quartered  foeman  up,  and  marked  him 

'prime  tariff' ; 
Because  I  thoufi^t  to  palm  him  on  the  simple-sooled 

John  Bull, 
And  clear  a  small  percentage  on  the  sale  at  Liverpool ; 
It  may  be  so,  1  do  not  know— these  things,  pernaps, 

may  be: 
But  surely  I  have  always  been  a  gentleman  to  thee  I 
Then  come,  my  love,  into  my  cell,  short  bridal  space 

is  ours.— 
Nay,  sherifT,  never  look  thy  watch— I  guess  there's 

good  two  hours. 
Well  shut  the  prison   doors  and   keep  the  gaping 

world  at  bay. 
Pot  love  ia  long  as  'tarnity,  though  I  must  die  to- 
day 1 '  ao 

■  thit  proM  prehos  appeared  Ont  in  ISM,  altered  from  •foot- 
note in  IMS 

15  palm  him  on  the]  palm  him  off  on  IBta,  pelm  him  on  18*6 
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BTBXAK  THB  SEOOSV 

The  clock  is  ticking  onward, 

It  neais  the  hour  of  doom. 
And  no  one  vet  hath  entered 

Into  that  ghastly  room. 
The  gaoler  and  the  sheiiSL 

They  are  walking  to  and  fro : 
And  the  hangman  sits  upon  the  stepa, 

And  smokes  his  pipe  oelow. 
In  grisly  expectation 

l^e  prison  all  is  bound. 
And,  save  expectoration, 

You  canuot  hear  a  sound. 
The  turnkey  stands  and  pondeiB, — 

His  hand  upon  the  bolt, — 
'In  twenty  mmutes  more,  I  guess, 

TwiU  all  be  up  with  ColtT 
fiut  Boe,  the  door  is  opuied! 

FOTth  comee  tlie  weemng  bride  r 


»6mng  bn< 
lifts  hiBh 


The  ooorteoua  sheriff  lifts  niB  hat, 

And  saunters  to  her  ai<^— 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  C, 

But  is  your  husband  ready?* 
'  I  guess  you'd  better  ask  himself,' 

Replied  the  woe^  lady. 

The  dock  is  ticking  onward, 

The  mmutes  almoet  run. 
The  hangman's  pipe  is  nearly  out, 

Tis  <nt  the  stroke  of  one. 
At  every  grated  window 

Unfihaven  &cce  glare; 
There  'a  Puke,  the  judge  of  Tennessee 

And  Lynch,  of  IieUware : 
And  BatW,  with  the  long  nlack  beard, 

Whom  Hartford's  maids  know  well: 
And  Winkinson,  from  Fish  Kill  Beach, 

The  pride  of  New  Bochelle ; 
£lkanali  Nutts,  from  Tarry  Town, 

The  gallant  gouging  boy ; 
And  eooD-foeed  Bushwha^,  from  the  hills 

l^at  frown  o'er  modem  Troy : 
Young  Julep^  whom  our  'Willis  loves. 

Because,   tis  said,  that  he 
One  momins  from  a  b    '   ' 

The  tale  of  '  Mdaiue 

S9  It  nean]  TowanU  IStS,  IMS 
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And  Skunk,  who  fought  hia  country's  fight 

Beneath  the  stripes  and  stus,— 
All  thronging  nt  toe  window  stood, 

And  gazed  Detweeu  the  bars. 
The  little  boya  that  stood  behind 

(Toung  thievish  imps  were  they  I) 
Diaplajed  oonsiderable  nous 

On  £nat  eventful  day  ^ 
For  bits  of  broken  lookwg-glaBB 

They  held  aslant  on  bigh, 
And  tnere  a  mirrored  gallows-tree 

Met  their  delighted  eye,' 

The  dock  is  ticking  onward ; 

Harkl  hark  I  it  striketh  one  I 
Each  felon  draws  a  whistling  breath, 

'Time's  up  with  Colt;  he^s  done  I' 
The  fiherifl  looks  his  watch  again. 

Then  puts  it  in  hie  fob. 
And  turns  him  to  the  hajigman, 

'Get  ready  for  the  job.' 


The  gaoler  knocketh  loudly,  , 

The  turnkey  dnws  the  bolt. 
And  pleasantly  the  sheriff  saya, 

'  We're  waiting,  Mister  Colt  I ' 
Mo  answer!  No!  no  answerl 

All's  still  as  death  within ; 
The  sheriff  eyea  the  gaoler, 

The  »)oler  strokes  hia  chin. 
'  I  shouldn't  wonder,  Hahum,  if 

It  were  as  you  auppoee.' 
The  hangman  looked  unhappy,  and 

The  turnkey  blew  hia  nose. 
They  entered.    On  hia  pallet 

The  noble  convict  lay,— 
The  brid^room  on  his  toarriage-bed. 

But  not  in  trim  aiTay. 
His  red  right  hand  a  razor  held. 

Fresh  sharpened  &om  the  hone, 
And  his  ivorr  neck  was  severed, 

And  gashed  into  the  bone. 


And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 
In  the  long  November  days, 
And  lada  and  lasaes  mingle 
At  the  shuckiiig  of  the  maize ; 

>  A  but.     lAnthm'i/biHtult] 
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When  pies  of  Bmokine  pumpldn 

Upon  the  table  ataiia, 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  ftxim  hftnd  to  hand  ; 
When  slajv-jacks,  inapl&«ugared, 

Are  hissinf^  in  the  pan. 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin, 

Foams  m  the  social  ctui ; 
When  the  goodman  wete  his  whistle, 

And  the  goodwife  scolds  the  child ; 
And  the  gins  exclaim  coDTulsiTely, 

'Hare  done,  or  III  be  riled  I* 
When  the  loafer  sitting  next  them 

Attempts  a  slv  caress, 
And  whispers.    Oh  I  you  ^>oesum. 

You've  fixed  my  heart,  I  guess ! ' 
With  laughter  and  with  weeping. 

Then  shall  they  tell  the  tale. 
How  Colt  his  foeman  qaartered. 

And  died  within  the  gaoL 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LEVITE 


TiiEBB  is  a  sound  that  'e  dear  to  me, 
It  haunts  me  in  my  sleep ; 

I  wake,  and   if  I  hear  it  not, 
I  cannot  choose  but  weep. 

Above  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
Above  the  rivePs  flow. 


The  exile's  song,  it  thrills  among 

The  dwellings  of  the  free.  i 

Its  sound  is  strange  to  English  ears. 

But  'tis  not  strange  to  me ; 
For  it  hath  shook  the  tent«d  field 

In  t^ea  long  ago. 
And  hosts  have  quailed  before  tlie  cry 

Of  'Clot— Old  CIol' 
Oh.  lose  it  not  1  forsake  it  not ! 

And  let  no  time  efface 
The  memory  of  that  solemn  sound, 

The  watchword  of  our  race;  i 
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The  Hebrew  shall  jrou  know. 
So  well  as  by  the  plaiative  cry 

Of  '  Clo  t— Old  CIo  I  ■ 
Even  now,  perohanoe,  br  Jordan's  banks, 

Or  Sidon'a  siumy  walls, 
Where,  dial-like,  to  portion  time, 

The  palm-trws  shadow  &11b. 
The  pilgrims,  wending  on  their  w&y, 

Wul  hnger  as  they  go, 
And  listen  to  the  distant  cry 

Of  CloI-OldClo!' 


THE  QUEEN  IN  FRANCE 

AX  AHCIBHT  SCOTTISH  BAU>U>. 

[Ihit't  Sdinbmgk  JfoforM*,  NoTember  1848.      Fram  '  Young 

Sootland.    B7  Bon  a»iilti«r '] 

PAST  I 
It  fell  upon  the  Au^put  month, 

Wbett  landsmen  bide  at  hame. 
That  oar  gude  Queen  went  out  to  sail 

Upon  the  saut^ea  fitsm. 
And  she  has  ta'en  the  silk  and  gowd, 

The  like  was  never  seen  ; 
And  die  has  ta'en  the  Prince  Albert, 

And  the  bauld  Lord  Aberdeen. 
*  Te'se  Ude  at  hame,  Lord  Wellington : 

Ye  dauma  gang  wi'  me :  la 

For  ye  bae  bean  ance  in  the  land  o'  France, 

And  that  'a  eneuch  for  ye. 
'Ye'se  bide  at  hame.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 

To  gather  the  red  and  the  white  monie ; 
And  see  that  my_  men  dinna  est  me  np 

At  Windsor  wi'  thdr  gluttonie.' 
Th«y  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league^— 

A  lea2u&  but  barely  twa, 
When  toe  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  waves  grew  wan. 

And  the  wind  b^^  to  blaw.  »o 

'0  weel  weet  may  the  waters  rise, 

In  weloome  o'  their  Queen; 
What  gars  ve  look  aae  white,  Albert? 

What  makes  your  e'o  sae  green  ? ' 
«t  Or]  On  lais,  laa 
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'Ht  heart  ia  sick,  my  heid  U  sair : 

Qj»  me  a  elaas  o'  the  gude  bnndie : 
To  Bet  my  foot  on  the  braid  {treen  sward, 

I'd  gie  the  half  o'  my  yearly  fee. 
'It's  sweet  to  hunt  the  sprightly  hare 

On  the  bonny  slopes  o'  Windsor  lea, 
But  O,  it's  ill  te  bear  the  thud 

And  pitching  o'  the  saut  ssut  sea ! ' 
And  aye  they  sailed,  and  aye  they  sailed, 

Till  England  sank  behind, 
And  over  to  the  ooast  of  Franoa 

They  drave  before  the  wind. 
Then  up  and  spak  the  King  o'  France, 

Was  Dirline  at  the  wine ; 
'  0  wha  may  De  the  ^y  ladye, 

That  owns  that  ship  sae  fine? 
'And  wha  may  be  that  bonny  lad, 

That  looks  sae  pale  and  wan  P 
I'll  wad  my  lands  o'  Picardie. 

That  he  a  nae  Englishman. 
Then  up  and  spak  an  auld  French  lord, 

Was  sitting  beneath  his  knee, 
'  It  is  the  Queen  o'  braid  England 

That's  oome  acrosa  the  sea/ 

'And  O  an  it  be  England's  Queen, 

She 's  welcome  here  the  day ; 
I'd  rather  hae  her  for  a  frieni] 

Thiui  for  a  deadly  fae. 
'O&o,  kill  the  eerock  in  the  yard, 

The  auld  sow  in  the  sty. 
And  bake  for  her  the  brockit  eal^ 

But  and  the  puddock-pie  1 ' 

And  he  has  gane  until  the  ship, 

As  snne  as  it  drew  near. 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  by  the  hand— 

'Ye're  kindly  welcome  herel' 
And  syne  he  kissed  her  on  ae  cheek, 


And  she  ca'd  him  her  brither. 
'Light  doun,  light  doun  now,  ladye  i 

Li^t  doun  upon  the  shore ; 
Nae  Snglish  king  has  trodden  here 

""  "a  aoi-^^^ ' ' 


This  thousand  years 
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THE  QUEEN  IN  FRANCE 

'And  gin  I  lighted  tm  your  land. 

As  Lght  fu'  Tresl  I  may, 
0  am  Ifree  to  feast  vri'  you, 

And  firee  to  oome  and  gae? ' 
And  he  has  sworn  by  the  Hair  Rood, 

And  the  black  stane  o'  Dumolane. 
That  she  is  free  to  come  and  gae 

Till  twenty  days  are  gane. 
'I've  lippened  to  a  Frenchman's  aitii,' 

Said  glide  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
'  But  III  never  lippen  to  it  again, 

Saa  lang's  the  grasa  is  green. 
'  Yet  eae  yonr  ways,  my  soTereign  liege, 

Sin  better  mayna  be ; 
The  wee  bit  bairns  are  safe  at  hame, 

By  the  bleeaing  o'  Uarie  1 ' 
Then  doun  she  lighted  frae  the  ship, 

She  lighted  safe  and  sound ; 
And  gla3  was  our  good  Prince  Albert 

To  step  upon  the  ground. 
'Is  that  your  Queen,  my  Lord,'  she  said, 

'That  auld  and  buirdly  dame? 


And  she  has  kissed  the  Frenchman's  Queen, 

And  eke  her  daughters  three. 
And  gien  her  bancTto  the  young  Prinoesa^ 

That  louted  upon  the  knee. 
And  she  has  gane  to  the  proud  castle. 

That 's  biggit  beside  the  sea-: 
But  aye,  when  sbe  thought  o'  the  balms  at  hame, 

The  tear  was  in  her  ee.  loo 

She  gied  the  King  the  €<heshira  cheese^ 

But  and  the  porter  fine  : 
And  he  gied  her  the  puddoek-piea, 

But  and  the  blude-red  wine. 
Then  up  and  spak  the  dourest  Prince, 

An  admiral  was  he; 
'Let's  keep  the  Queen  o'  England  here^ 

Sin'  better  mayna  be. 
'  0  mony  is  the  dainty  king 

That  we  hae  trappit  here ;  iia 

And  mon;^  is  the  English  yed 

That's  in  our  dungeons  drear  I' 
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'You  lee,  you  lee,  ye  graceleaa  loon, 

Sae  loud  'a  I  hear  ye  lee  I 
There  never  yet  was  Eogliahman 

Th&t  ottme  to  skaitb  by  me. 

'Gae  oot,  gae  oot,  ye  fauae  traitourl 

Oae  oot  until  the  Btreet ; 
It 's  shame  that  Kings  and  Queens  should  sit 

Wi'  sio  a  knaTe  at  meat  I '  i 

Then  up  and  raise  the  young  French  lord. 

In  wrath  and  hie  disdain— 
'Oye  may  sit,  and  ye  may  eat 

Tour  puddock-pies  alanel 

'  But  were  I  in  my  ain  gude  ship. 

And  sailing  wi'  the  wind. 
And  did  I  meet  wi'  auld  Napier, 

I'd  tell  him  o'  my  mind.' 

O  then  the  Queen  leuch  loud  and  lang, 
And  her  oolour  went  and  came ;  i 

'  Gin  ye  meet  wi'  Charlie  on  the  sea, 
Ye'a  wish  yerael  at  hame  I ' 

And  aye  they  birlit  at  the  wine, 

And  drank  richt  msrrilie, 
Till  the  auld  cock  crawed  in  the  castie-yard, 

And  the  abbey  bell  struck  three. 

The  Queen  she  jned  until  her  bed. 

And  Prince  Albert  likewise ; 
And  the  last  word  that  gay  ladye  said 

Was— 'O  thae  puddock-piea  I' 


The  sun  was  high  within  the  lift 

Afore  tbe  French  King  raise ; 
And  syne  he  louped  intil  his  sark. 

And  warslit  on  his  olaes. 

'Gae  up,  gae  up, 

Gae  up  until  V 
And  gin  ye  meet  wi'  the  auld  harper, 

Be  sure  ye  bring  him  doun.' 
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THE  QUEEN  IN  FRANCE 

And  he  has  met  wi'  the  auld  harper ; 

0  but  his  een  were  reid ; 
And  the  bizzina  o'  a  swum  o'  bees 

Was  unging  in  his  heid. 

'Alack  I  alack  1 '  th9  harper  said, 
'  That  this  should  e'er  nae  been  I 

I  dauma  gang  before  my  liege, 
For  I  vas  lou  sreetreen.' 

'  It '»  ve  maun  come,  ye  auld  harper : 

Te  dauma  tarry  lang ; 
The  King  is  just  dementitrlike 

For  wanting  o'  a  sang.' 


'O  what  may  be  your  graoious  will 
Wi'  an  auld  frad  man  like  me?' 

'I  want  a  sang,  harper,*  he  said, 

'I  want  a  sang  richt  epeediJie; 
And  nn  ye  dinoa  make  a  sang, 

I'll  nang  ye  up  on  the  gallows  tree.' 

'I  canna  do't,  my  liege,'  he  said, 
*Hae  mercy  on  my  auld  grey  hturl 

But  sill  that  I  had  sot  the  words, 
I  think  that  I  might  mak  the  air,' 

'And  wha's  to  mak  the  words,  fouse  loon, 
When  minstrels  we  have  lurely  twa; 

And  Lamartine  is  in  Paris  toun, 
And  Victor  Hugo  &r  awa  ? ' 

'  The  deil  may  gang  for  Lamartine, 

And  See  awa  wi'  auld  Huso, 
For  a  better  minstrel  than  tnem  baith 

Within  this  very  toun  I  know. 

'0  kens  my  liege  the  gude  Walter, 
At  hame  they  ca'  him  Bok  OAtrLTiEB  ? 

Hell  rhyme  ony  day  wi'  True  llioinas. 
And  he  is  in  the  castle  here.' 

The  French  King  first  he  lauchit  loud, 
And  ayne  did  lie  bwn  to  sing  i 

'My  een  are  auld,  and  my  heart  is  cauld, 
0r  I  suld  hae  tmown  the  minstrels'  King. 
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'  Gae  take  to  him  this  ring  o'  gowd, 

And  this  mantle  o'  the  silk  sae  fiite,  191 

And  bid  him  mak  a  maister  sang 

For  his  sovereign  ladye's  sake  and  mine.' 
'  I  winna  take  the  gowden  ring, 

Nor  yet  the  manue  fine  : 
But  I'll  mak  the  sang  for  my  ladye's  sake. 

And  for  a  cup  of  wins.' 
The  Queen  vas  sitting  at  the  cards, 

The  King  ahint  her  back ; 
And  aye  she  dealed  the  red  honours, 

And  aye  she  dealed  the  black;  »» 

And  syne  unto  the  dourest  Prince 

she  Bpak  richt  courteouslie  ;— 
'Now  will  ye  play,  Lord  Admiral, 

Now  will  ye  play  wi'  me?' 
The  dourest  Prince  he  bit  his  lip, 

And  his  brow  was  black  as  glaur ; 
'The  only  game  that  e'er  I  play 

Is  the  bluidy  game  o'  warl' 
.    'And  gin  ye  play  at  tha^  young  man, 

It  weel  may  cost  ye  sair;  ai< 

Ye'd  better  stick  to  the  game  at  cards, 

For  you'll  win  nae  honours  there  I ' 
The  King  he  leuch,  and  the  Queen  she  leuoh. 

Till  the  tears  ran  blithely  doun ; 
But  the  Admiral  he  raved  and  swore. 

Till  they  kicked  him  foie  the  room. 
The  Hanter  came,  and  the  Harper  sang. 

And  O  but  they  were  Cun  ; 
For  when  be  liaa  sung  the  gude  sang  twice. 

They  colled  tor  it  again,  la 

It  was  the  sang  o'  the  Field  o'  Gowd, 

In  the  days  of  auld  langsyne ; 
When  baula  King  Henry  crossed  the  seas, 

Wi'  his  brither  King  to  dine. 
And  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped, 

Till  up  the  Queen  she  sprang— 
•I'll  wad  a  County  Palatine, 

Gude  Walter  made  that  sang.' 
Three  days  had  come,  three  days  bad  gane. 

The  fourth  began  to  fa',  9  3 

When  our  gude  Queen  to  the  Frenchman  said, 
'It's  time  I  was  awal 
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'0.  bonny  are  the  fields  o'  France, 

And  sanl^  draps  the  rain ; 
But  my  baimies  are  in  Windsor  Tower, 

And  greeting  a!  their  lane. 
'Now  ye  maun  come  to  me,  Sir  King, 

As  1  have  come  to  ye; 
And  a  benison  upon  your  heid 

For  a'  your  courtMiel  a 

'  Ye  maun  come,  and  bring  your  ladye  fere ; 

Ye  sail  na  say  me  no ; 
And  ye'ae  mind,  we  have  a;e  a  bed  to  spare 

For  that  gawsy  chield  Guizot.' 
Now  he  baa  ta'en  her  lily-white  hand, 

And  put  it  to  his  lip. 
And  he  has  ta'en  her  to  the  strand, 

And  left  her  in  her  ship. 
'Will  ye  come  back,  sweet  bird,'  he  cried, 

'Win  ye  come  kindly  here,  a 

When  the  lift  is  blue,  and  the  laTrocks  sing. 

In  the  apring-time  o'  the  year?' 
'It's  I  would  blithely  come,  my  Lord, 

To  see  ye  in  the  spring: 
It's  I  would  blithely  venture  back. 

But  for  ae  little  thing. 
'It  isna  that  the  winds  are  rude, 

Or  that  the  waters  rise, 
But  I  loe  the  roasted  beef  at  hame, 

And  no  thae  puddock-pies ! '  s 


THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  MACPHEBSON 

(fboh  the  qaujc.) 

[Tait'i  Biinlmryh  MagoMiiu,  Augual  184i.    From  '  Bon 

Oaaltier  uid  hU  FrieadB'] 

I 

FHAitaHoH  swore  a  feud* 

Against  the  clan  IfTavish; 
Marched  into  their  land 
To  murder  and  to  rafisb ; 
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For  he  did  resolve 
To  flztirpata  the  vipers, 

With  four«nd>twenty  men 
And  five-aad-thirty  pipers. 

n 
But  when  he  had  ffone 

Half-way  down  Strath  Canaan, 
Of  his  figniing  tail 

Just  three  were  remainiu'. 
They  were  all  he  had,  ^ 

To  back  him  in  U  oattle ; 
All  the  rest  had  gone 

Off,  to  drive  to  cattle. 


'Fery  cooti'  cried  Fhairshon, 

'  80  my  clan  disgraced  is ; 
Lads,  we'll  need  to  fi^t 

Pefore  we  touch  tite  peastiea.  10 

Here's  Hhic-Hac-Hethusaleh 

Coming  wi'  his  Akssals, 
Qillies  seven^-thme. 

And  sixty  Dhuin^wassails  1 ' 
IV 
'Coot  tay  to  you,  air; 

Are  you  not  ta  Fhaiishon  ? 
Was  you  coming  here 

To  fisit  any  person? 
You  are  a  puckniard,  sir  I 

It  is  now  six  hundred  30 

Coot  long  years,  and  more. 

Since  my  glen  was  plunoered* 

V 

'  Fat  is  tat  you  aay  ? 

Dare  you  cock  your  peaver? 
I  will  teach  you,  sir, 

Fat  is  coot  pehaviourl 
You  shall  not  exist 

For  another  day  more ; 
I  will  shoot  you,  sir. 

Or  atap  you  with  my  claymore ! '        40 
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'I  am  fery  glad 

To  learn  what  you  mention. 
Since  I  can  pravent 

Any  such  intention.' 
So  tfmc-Hac-Hethusaleb 

Oave  some  warlike  howls, 
Trew  his  skbian-dhu, 

An'  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 


Tied  ta  taliant  Fhairstion, 
Who  was  always  thought 

A  superior  person. 
Fhairshon  had  a  son, 

Who  married  Koah's  daughter. 
And  nearly  spoiled  ta  Flood, 

By  trinking  up  ta  water : 

VIII 

Which  he  would  have  done, 

I  at  least  pelieve  it, 
Had  ta  mixture  peen 

Only  half  OleoliveL 
This  is  all  my  tale : 

Sirs,  I  hope  'tis  new  t'ye! 
Here 's  your  fery  good  healths, 

And  tamn  ta  wnusky  duty ! 


A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION 


Full  me  once  more  the  foamine  pewter  up  I 
Another  board  of  oysters,  la^e'minel 

To-night  Luoullus  wiui  himseu  shall  sup. 
These  mute  inglorious  Uiltons  are  divine  I 

And  as  I  here  in  siippered  ease  recline, 

QuafSng  of  Fet-kins's  Entire  my  fill, 

I  sigh  not  for  the  lymph  of  Aganippe's  rill. 
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A  nobler  inspiration  fires  my  brain. 

Caught    from    Old   England's    fm«    time-hallowed 
drink: 
I  snatch  the  pot  s^ain  and  yet  again,  lo 

And  as  tha  foaming  fluids  shrink  and  shrink, 

Fill  mo  onoe  more,  I  say,  up  to  the  brink  1 
This   makes  strong  heam— strong  heads  attest    its 

charm— 
This  nerves  the  might  that  sleeps  in  Britain's  brawny 

armi 
But  these  remarks  are  neither  here  nor  there. 

Whero  was  I  ?    Oh,  I  aee-old  SoutheVs  dead  I 
They^l  want  some  baxd  to  fill  the  Tacant  chair. 

And  drain  the  annual  butt— and  oh.  what  head 

More  fit  with  laurel  to  be  garlanded 
Than  this,  which   ourled  in  many  a  Iramnt  coil,    lo 
Breathes  of  Casfalia's  streams,  and  best  Uacaasar  oil? 
I  know  a  grace  is  seated  on  my  brow. 

Like  young  Apollo's  with  his  golden  beams- 
There  should  Apollo's  bays  be  budding  now : — 

And  in  my  flashing  eyes  the  radiance  beams, 

That  marks  the  poet  in  his  waking  dreams. 
When,  as  his  fancies  cluster  thick  and  thicker, 
He  feels  the  trance  divine  of  poesy  and  hquor. 

They  Ihrong  around  me  now.  those  things  of  air, 
That  from  my  fancy  took  their  being's  stamp :      jo 

There  Pelham  sits  and  twirls  bia  ^oasy  hair, 
There  Clifiord  leads  his  pals  upcoi  tjie  tramp ; 
There  pale  Zanoni,  bending  o'er  his  lamp, 

Roams  through  the  starry  wilderness  of  thought. 

Where  all  is  eveiything,  and  everything  is  noiigiit. 

Yea,  I  am  he  who  sung  bow  Aram  won 
The  gentle  ear  of  pensive  Madeline  I 

How  love  and  murder  hand  in  hand  may  run. 
Cemented  bv  philosophy  serene,  J9 

And  kissee  Uess  the  spot  where  gore  has  been  I 

Who  breathed  the  melting  sentiment  of  crime, 

And  for  the  assassin  waked  a  sympathy  sublime! 

Yes,  I  am  be,  who  on  the  novel  shed 
Obscure  phUoeophy's  enchanting  U^tl 

Until  the  public,   vHldered  as  they  read. 
Believed  they  saw  that  which  was  not  in  sight— 
Of  course  'twas  not  for  me  to  set  them  right; 

For  in  my  nether  heart  convinced  I  am, 

nUlosophy  's  as  good  as  any  other  flam. 

47  Mt]  pat  ma,  J846  4S  netliw]  iumort  1848,  ISiS 
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NoTsls  three-Tolumed  I  sball  write  no  moi-e —  50 

Somehow  or  other  oow  the^  will  not  sell : 

And  to  invent  new  passions  is  a  bore— 
I  find  the  HsKftzines  wy  quite  ss  weU. 
TrftnaUtins's  wmpl^  too,  as  I  can  tell. 

WhoVe  hawKsd  tt  Schiller  on  bis  lyrio  throne. 

And  given  the  astonished  bard  a  meaning  all  my  own. 

Moore,  Campbell,  Wordsworth,  their  best  days  are 


Battwed  and  broken  are  their  early  lyres. 
Rogen,  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  past, 
Warmed  his  young   hands  at  Smithfield's  martyr 


And,  worth  a  plum,  nor  bays  nor  butt  d 

But  these  are  thinffB  would  suit  me  to  the  letter. 
For  though  this  Stout  is  good,  old  Sherry's  greatly 

better. 
A  fioo  for  your  small  poetic  ravers, 

Yonr   Hunts,   your  Tennysons,   your   Milnes,  and 
these! 
Shall  they  compete  with  him  who  wrote  'Haltravera', 

Proline  to  'Alice  or  the  Mysteries'? 

No  I  Even  now  my  glance  prophetic  sees 
Mv  own  high  brow  girt  with  the  bays  about.  G9 

What  ho  I  within  there,  ho  1  another  pint  of  Stout  I 


UTTLE  JOHN  AND  THE  BED  FBUR 

A  LAV  OF  BHBBWOOn. 

lAppiarrd  first  in  1849] 
FYTTE  THX  FISBT 

Tbb  deer  may  leap  within  the  glade; 

The  &wn8  may  follow  free— 
For  Bobin  is  dead,  and  hia  bones  are  laid 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
And  broken  are  his  merry,  merry  men, 

That  goodly  companie: 
There's  some  have  ta'en  the  northern  road 

With  Jem  of  Netherbee. 


a  dMideratnm  Id  lltaraiy  hlitory.  It  wm  generally  believed 
that  the  date  «f  this  event  hsd  periehed  in  the  obecuritj  of  the 
iniddte  age*.  U  jour  Hilnea,]  HaeluTi  1848  wt  com- 

pete] dispute  1348  07  Prologue]  Seqnel  1848, 1846 
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The  beat  and  bravest  of  the  bud 

With  Derby  Ned  are  gone ;  i 

But  Earlie  Grey  and  Charlie  Wood) 

They  stay'd  with  Little  John. 
Now  Little  John  was  an  outlaw  proud, 

A  prouder  ye  never  saw  ; 
Throueh  Notiin^ham  and  Leicester  shires 

He  thought  his  word  was  law. 
And  he  strutted  through  the  greenwood  wide. 

Like  a  peatilent  jaok-daw. 
Ho  swore  that  none,  but  with  leave  of  him, 

Should  eet  foot  on  the  turf  so  free : 


'  There 's  never  a  knave  in  the  land,'  he  said, 

'  But  shall  pay  his  toll  to  me  I ' 
And  Ohorlie  Wood  was  a  ta»msn  good 

Ab  over  stepped  the  ground, 
He  levied  m&il,  like  a  sturdy  thief, 

From  all  the  yeomen  round. 
'Kay,  standi'  quoth  he,  'thou  shalt  pay  to  me, 

Seven  pence  mun  every  pound  I'  3^ 

Now  word  has  come  to  Little  John, 

As  he  lay  upon  the  ^taee, 
That  a  Friar  red  was  in  merry  Sherwood 

Without  his  leave  to  pass. 
'Come  hither,  oome  hither,  my  little  foot-pagel 

Ben  Hawes,  come  tell  t«  me, 
What  manner  of  man  is  this  burly  frore 

Who  walks  the  wood  so  &ee?' 
'Uy  master  goodl'  the  little  pag^  aaid, 

'His  name  I  wot  not  well,  4* 

But  he  wean  on  his  head  a  hat  so  red, 

With  a  monstrous  soallop-ahelL 
'  He  says  he  is  Prior  of  Copmaoshurst, 

And  Sishop  of  London  town. 
And  he  comes  with  a  rope  from  our  father  the  Pope 

To  put  the  outlaws  down. 
'I  aaw  him  ride  but  yester-tide. 

With  his  jolly  chaplains  three ; 
And  he  swears  that  he  has  an  open  pass 

From  Jem  of  Netherbeel'  5^ 

Little  John  has  ta'en  an  arrow  so  broad, 

And  broke  it  o'er  his  knee ; 
'Now  may  I  never  strike  doe  again, 

But  this  wrong  avenged  shall  be  I 
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To  range  with  hawk  and  hound  ? 

'And  has  he  dared  to  tak«  a  pass 

From  Jem  of  Netherb«e,  60 

Forgetting  that  the  Sherwood  shaws 

Pertain  of  right  to  me? 

'O  were  he  but  a  simple  man, 

And  not  a  slipshod  frere  [ 
I'd  bang  him  up  by  his  own  waist-rope 

Above  yon  tangled  brere. 

'0  did  he  come  alone  from  Jem, 

And  not  from  our  father  the  Pope, 
I'd  bring  him  in  to  Copmanshurat, 

With  the  noose  of  a  hempen  rope  I  70 

'  But  since  he  has  come  from  our  fiither  the  Pope, 

And  sailed  across  the  aea. 
And  since  he  has  power  to  bind  and  loose, 

His  life  is  safe  for  me ; 
But  a  heavy  penance  he  shall  do 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree ! ' 

'0  tarry  yett'  quoth  Charlie  Wood, 

'O  tarry,  master  mine! 
It's  ill  to  shear  a  yearling  hc«. 

Or  twist  the  wool  of  awinel  80 

'  It 's  ill  to  make  a  bonny  silk  purse 

From  the  ear  of  a  bristiT  boar ; 
It's  ill  to  proToke  a  shaTeling's  curse. 

When  the  way  liea  him  before. 

'I've  walked  the  forest  for  twenty  years, 

In  wet  weather  and  dry, 
And  never  stopped  a  good  fellowe. 

Who  had  no  coin  to  buy. 

'What  boots  it  to  search  a  begearman's  bags, 
When  no  silver  jfroat  he  has?  90 

80,  master  mine,  1  rede  you  well. 
E'en  let  the  iriar  pass!  * 

'Now  cease  thy  prate,'  quoth  Little  John, 

'  Thou  japeei  but  in  vain  ; 
An  he  have  not  a  groat  within  bis  pouch. 
We  may  find  a  silver  chain. 

87  fellowe]  felUw*  1840* 
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'But  were  be  as  bare  aa  a  Dew-flayed  buck. 

As  truly  he  may  be. 
He  shall  not  treaa  the  Sherwood  s&ws 

Without  the  leave  of  me  I ' 
Little  Jobn  has  taken  hia  arrows  and  bow, 

His  sword  and  buckler  strong, 
And  lifted  up  his  quarter^taff, 

Was  full  three  cloth  yarda  long. 
And  be  has-  left  his  merry  men 

At  the  trystine-tree  behind, 
And  £one  into  the  f^y  greenwood, 

This  burly  frere  to  find. 
OVr  holt  and  hill,  through  brake  and  brero 

He  took  hia  w^  alone— 
Now,  Lordliofn,  Ust  and  yon  shall  hear 

This  geets  ^  Little  John. 

FTTTB  THK  SECOND 

Tis  merry,  'tis  merry  in  gay  greenwood. 

When  toe  litUe  birds  are  singing. 
When  the  buck  is  belling  in  the  fern, 

And  the  hare  from  the  thicket  springing  I 
Tis  merry  to  hear  the  waters  clear. 

As  they  splaeb  in  the  pebbly  fall ; 
And  the  ouzel  whistling  to  his  mate, 

As  be  lights  on  the  stones  so  small 
But  small  pleasaunce  took  Little  John 

In  all  he  heard  and  saw ; 
Till  he  reached  the  cave  of  a  hermit  old 

Who  wonned  within  the  shaw. 


'By  his  scaiiet  hose,  and  his  ruddv  nose, 

I  guess  you  may  know  him  well;  t3< 

And^fae  wears  on  bis  head  a  hat  so  red, 

And  a  monstrous  scallop-sbelL' 
'I  have  served  Saint  Pancnis,'  the  hermit  sMd, 

'  In  this  cell  for  thirty  yeer, 
Yet  never  saw  I,  in  the  forest  bounds, 

The  &ce  of  such  a  frere  I 


And  raddle  him  well,  till  he  roar  again, 
Lest  ye  fail  to  meet  him  twice  I ' 
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'Trust  me  for  that  I'  qaoth  Little  John— 

'  Trust  me  for  that  I    quoth  he  with  a  lau^, 
'  There  never  was  man  oi  woman  bom. 

That  Bsk'd  twice  for  the  taste  of  my  quarter- 
staff!' 
Then  Little  John,  he  strutted  on. 

Till  ho  came  to  an  open  bound, 
And  he  was  aware  of  a  Red  Friar, 

Was  sitting  upon  the  ground. 

His  shoulders  they  were  broad  and  strong. 
And  Urge  was  he  of  limb ;  150 


He  heard  the  ruatliug  of  the  boughs, 

As  Little  John  drew  near ; 
Bat  never  n  single  word  he  epoke. 

Of  welcome  or  of  cheer ; 
Less  stir  he  made  than  a  pedlar  would 

For  a  small  gnat  in  his  car  I 


Now  may  our  Lady  be  my  help, 

Else  beaten  I  well  may  be ! 
'  What  doet  thou  here,  thou  strong  Friar, 

In  Sherwood's  merry  round, 
Withoat  the  leave  of  Little  John, 

To  range  with  hawk  and  hound?' 

'Small  thought  have  I,'  quoth  the  Red  Friar, 

'Of  any  leave,  I  trow, 
That  Little  John  is  an  outlawed  thief. 

And  so,  I  ween,  art  thou!  1 

'Know,  I  am  Prior  of  Copmanahurst, 

And  Bishop  of  London  town, 
And  I  bring  a  rope  from  our  father  the  Pope, 

To  put  the  outlaws  down.' 
Then  out  spoke  Little  John  in  wi-ath, 

'  I  tell  thee,  buriy  &er^ 
The  Pope  mav  do  as  he  likes  at  home, 

But  he  sends  no  Bishops  herel 


■,  and  away.  Bed  Friar ! '  he  said, 
p,  Slid  away,  right  speedUie; 
_t  were  not  for  that  cowl  of  thine, 
Avenged  on  Iby  body  1  would  bel' 


'Up.' 
An  it  w 


167  Lms  itir  . 
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'  Nav,  heed  not  that,'  eaid  the  Red  Friar, 

'And  let  my  cowl  no  hindrance  be; 
I  warrant  that  I  can  give  as  good 

As  ever  I  think  to  take  from  thee  I ' 
Little  John  he  raised  his  <iuarter-&taff. 

And  so  did  the  burly  priest, 
And  they  fousht  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

A  stricken  hour  at  least,         .  190 

Bitb  Little  John  was  weak  of  fenoe, 

And  hifi  stienj^h  began  to  fail; 
Whilst  the  Friars  blows  came  thundering  down, 

Like  the  strokes  of  a  threshing  jlail. 
'  Now,  hold  thy  hand,  thou  stalwart  Friar, 

Now  rest  beneath  the  thorn, 
Until  I  gather  breath  enow. 

For  a  blast  at  my  bugle-horn ! ' 
'  I'll  hold  my  hand,'  the  Friar  said, 

'Since  that  is  your  propine,  am 

But,  an  you  sound  your  bugle-horn, 

I'll  even  blow  on  mine ! ' 
Little  John  he  wound  a  blast  so  shrill 

That  it  rung  o'er  rock  and  linn, 
And  Charlie  Wood  and  his  merry  men  all 

Came  lightly  bounding  in. 
The  Friar  he  wound  a  blast  so  strong 

That  it  shook  both  bush  and  tree. 
And  t«  his  side  came  Witless  Will, 

And  Jem  of  Netherbee ;  no 

With  all  the  worst  of  Robin's  bond, 

And  many  a  Rapparee  1 
Little  John  he  wist  not  what  to  do, 

When  he  saw  the  others  come : 
So  he  twisted  his  quarter-staff  between 

His  fingers  and  his  thumb. 
'There's  some  mistake,  good  Friar  I'  he  said, 

'There's  some  mistake  'twixt  thee  and  me; 
I  know  thou  ari;  Prior  of  Copmanshurat, 

But  not  beneath  the  greenwood  trea  no 

'And  if  you  will  take  some  other  name, 

Tou  shall  hare  ample  leave  to  bide ; 
With  pasture  also  for  your  Bulls, 

And  power  to  range  the  forest  wide.' 
'There's  no  mistake!'  the  Friar  said, 

'I'll  call  myself  just  what  I  please. 
My  doctrine  is  that  clialk  is  clialk, 

And  cheese  is  nothing  else  than  cheeoei' 
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'So  be  it,  then  I'  quoth  Little  John ; 

'But  surely  you  will  not  object,  a}« 

If  I  and  all  my  merry  men 

Should  treat  you  with  reeerred  respect  ? 
'  We  can't  call  you  Prior  of  Copmanshurst, 

Nor  Bishop  of  London  town. 
Nor  on  the  grass,  as  you  oh&nco  to  pass, 

Can  we  very  well  kneel  down. 

'  But  youll  send  the  Pope  my  compliments, 
And  say,  as  a  further  lunt, 

That,  within  the  Sherwood  bounds,  you  saw 

Little  John,  who  is  the  son-in-law  140 

Of  his  friend,  old  Mato'-the-Mint  I ' 

80  ends  this  geete  of  Little  John- 
God  save  our  noble  Queen  I 

But,  Lordlings,  say— Is  Sherwood  now 
What  Sherwood  once  hath  been? 


THE  BHTHE  OF  SIR  LAUNOELOT  BOQLB 

A  LXQBND  OP  OLASOOW. 

B«  HBS.  B B B , 

[Firtt  apptand  in  1B40] 

Thbkk's  a  pleasant  place  of  rest,  near  a  City  of  the 
West.*^ 
Where  its  bravest  and  its  best  find  their  grave. 
Below  the  willows  weep,  and  their  hoary  brancfaea 


And  the  old  Cathedral  Wall,  so  scathed  and  grey  and 
tall, 
Like  a  priest  surveying  all,  stands  beyond, 
And  the  ringing  of  its  tcII,  when  the  ringers  ring  it 
well, 
Hakes  a  kind  of  tidal  swell 

On  the  pond  I  lo 

And  there  it  was  I  lay.  on  a  beauteous  summer's  day. 

With  the  odour  of  the  hay  floating  by ; 
And  I  heard  the  blackbirds  sing,  and  the  bella  d»- 
murely  ring, 
Chime  by  chime,  ting  by  ting, 

lAoppingly. 
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Then  my  thoughts  went  wandering  back,  on  a  vety 
beaten  track,  , 

To  the  confine  deep  and  black  of  the  tomb, 
And  I  wondered  w&o  he  waa,  that  is  laid  beneath 
the  erasa, 
Where  uie  dandelion  has 

Such  a  bloom.  lo 

Then  I  straightway  did  eapy,  with  my  slaatly  sloping 
ey«, 
A  carved  stone  hard  br,  somewhat  worn ; 
And  I  read  in  letters  cold— Hfrrt  .  Ijim  .  ILaHiinlol  . 
{r ,  belor, 
Aft .  {(  ,  ran  ,  oir ,  Boftilt .  olD, 

ffiUigoto  .  6oru(. 

I^r .  bals , »( ,  fealjjannt .  hnsttlti .  malst .  tnritlt .  in 
(Stbtt. 

Here  the  letters  foiled  outright,  but  I  knew 
That  a  stout  crusading  lord,  wno  had  croaaed  the 
Jordan's  ford, 
Lay  there  beneath  the  sward. 

Wet  with  dew.  jo 

Time  and  tide  they  passed  away,  on  that  pleasant  sum- 
roer'a  day, 
And  around  me,  aa  I  lay,  all  grew  old: 
Sank  the  ohimneys  from  the  town,  and  the  clouds  of 
vapour  brown 
No  longer,  like  a  crown, 

O'er  it  tolled. 

Sank  the  mat  Saint  Rollox  stalk,  like  a  pile  of  dingy 

Disappeared  the  oypresa  walk,  and  the  flowers. 
And  a  donJoD  keep  antae,  that  might  baffle  any  foes, 
ixr:4.u  ji- I  . ;_ 


And  the  Sag  tiiat  flaunted  there,  showed  the  grim  and 
fTisuj  bear, 
Which  the  Boglea  always  wear  for  their  erest. 
And  I  heard  the  warder  call,  as  he  stood  upon  the 
'  Wake  ye  up  I  my  comrades  all,  [wall, 

Fr<Hn  your  rest  I 

*  For,  by  the  blessed  rood,  there 's  a  glimpse  of  armour 

In  t£e  deep  Cowcaddena  wood,  o'er  the  stream ; 

40  the]tUJM9* 
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And  I  heitr  the  atifl«cl  hum,  of  a  multitude  that  come^ 
Though  they  have  not  b^t  the  drum, 

It  would  seem  t  5« 

*  Go  tell  it  to  my  Lord,  lest  he  wish  to  man  the  ford 
With  iwrtisan  and  sword,  just  beneath ; 

Ho.  Oilldson  and  Narest    Ho,  Provan  of  Cowlairat 
We'll  back  the  bonny  bears 

To  the  death!' 

To  the  tower  aboYe  the  moat,  like  one  who  heedeth  not, 
Came  the  hold  Sir  Launcelot  half  undressed ; 

On  the  outer  rim  he  stood,  and  peered  into  the  wood, 
With  hia  anns  across  him  ^ued 

On  his  breast  io 

And  he  mutter'd,  'Foe  accurst  I  hast  thou  dared  to 
seek  me  first? 
George  of  Oorbals,  do  thy  worst— for  I  swear. 
O'er  thy_  eory  corpse  to  ride,  ere  thy  sister  and  my 
bride, 
From  my  undissevered  aide 

Thou  Shalt  tear! 

'Ho  herald  mine,  Brownleel  ride  forth,  I  pray,  and 
Bee, 
Who.  what,  and  whence  is  he,  foe  or  friend  I 
Sir  Boderick  Dal^leish,  and  my  foster-brother  Neish 
With  hia  blooabounas  in  the  leash. 

Shall  attend.'  70 

Forth  went  the  heral<l  stout,  o'er  the  drawbridge  and 
without, 
Hien  a  wild  and  savage  shout  rose  amain. 
Six  arrows  aped  ^eir  force,  and,  a  pale  and  bleeding 
oorse, 
He  flank  from  off  his  horse 

On  the  plain  I 

Back  drew  the  bold  Dalgleish,  back  started  stalwart 
Neiti. 
With  his  nloodhounds  in  the  leash,  from  Brownlee. 
'  Now  shame  be  to  the  sword  that  made  thee  knight 
and  lord, 
T^ou  caitiff  thrice  abhorred. 

Shame  on  thee  I  So 

'Ho,  bowmen,  bend  your  bowsl    Discharge  upon  the 
foes. 
Forthwith  no  end  of  thoee  heavy  bolta.  v 

M  nndlMeTsred]  ondMBTarad  16a' 
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Three  uigels  to  the  brave  who  finds  the  foe  a  grave. 
And  a  gallows  for  the  Blave 

Who  revolts  I ' 
Ten  days  the  fiomtkat  lasted :  but  the  bold  defendeta 
fisted, 
While  the  foemeo,  better  pastied,  fed  their  host ; 
You  might  hear  the  savage  cheers  of  the  hungry 
Ck>rbaliers, 
As  at  night  they  dressed  the  steers 

For  the  roasL  90 

And  Sir  Launcelot  grew  thin,  and  Provan's  double 

Showed  sundry  folds  of  skin  down  beneath ; 
In  silence  aad  in  grief  found  Oilkison  reUef, 
Nor  did  Neish  tte  spell-word,  beef, 

Dare  to  breathe. 
To  the  lAmparts  Edith  came,  that  &ir  and  youthful 
dame. 
With  the  rosv  evening  flame  on  her  face. 
She  si^ed,  ana  looked  around  on  the  soldiers  on  the 
ground, 
Who  bat  httle  penanoe  found, 

Saying  grace  1  100 

And  she  said  unto  her  lord,  as  he  leaned  upon  his 
sword, 
'One  short  and  little  word  may  I  speak? 
I  cannot  bear  to  view  those  eyes  so  ghastly  blue, 
Or  mark  the  sallow  hue 

Of  Ihy  oheekl 
I  know  the  rage  and  wrath  that  my  furious  broUier 

hath 
Is  lees  against  us  both  than  at  me. 
Then,  dearest,  let  me  go  to  find  among  the  foe 
An  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Like  Brownleel'        ite 
'I  would  soil  my  bther's  name,  I  would  loee  my 
treasured  fame, 
I^ye  mine,  should  such  a  shame  on  me  light: 
While  I  wear  a  belted  brand,  together  still  we  stand. 
Heart  to  heart,  hand  in  hand  I 

Said  ihe  knight. 
'All  our  chances  are  not  lost,  as  your  brother  and 
his  host 
Shall  discover  to  their  cost  rather  hard  ] 
Ho,  Provan !  take  this  key — hoist  up  the  Halvoisiek 
And  heap  it,  d'y«  s^i 

In  the  yard.  no 
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'Of  ufl([u«baugh  and  rum,  you  will  find,   I  reckmi, 
some, 
Beeidea  the  beer  &nd  mum,  extra  stout ; 
60  straiehtw&y  to  your  tasks,  and  roll  me  all  the 
casks, 
Ab  also  range  the  flasks. 

Just  without. 

*  If  I  know  the  Qorbaliers,  they  are  sure  to  ^ip  their 
ews 
In  the  very  inmost  tiers  of  the  drink. 
Let  them  wm  the  outer-court,  and  hold  it  for  their 


I  ^ould  think  1 '  1 30 

With  a  loud  triumphant  yell,  as  the  hwTy  draw* 
bridee  fell, 
Bushed  the  Oorbaliers  pell-mell,  wild  as  Druids ; 
Mad  with  thinit  for  human  gore,  how  they  threatened 
and  they  swoie. 
Till  they  stumbled  on  the  floor. 

O'er  the  fluids  E 

Down    their    we&pons   then    they   threw,   and   each 
sava^  soldier  drew 
From  hiB  belt  an  iron  screw,  in  his  fist  : 
George  of  Gorbals  found  it  vain  their  excitement  to 
reetraiiL 
And  indeed  was  rather  &in 

To  assist.  140 

With  a  beaker  in  his  hand,  in  the  midst  he  took  his 
stand. 
And  silence  did  comnuuid,  all  below— 
'Hoi  I^uncfllot  the  bold,  ere  thy  lips  ore  icy  cold, 
In  the  centre  of  thy  hold. 

Fledge  me  nowl 

'Art  siu-ly,  brother  mine?    In  this  cup  of  rosy  wine, 

I  drink  to  the  decline  of  thy  race  1 
Thy  proud  career  is  done,  thy  sand  is  nearly  run, 

Never  more  shall  setting  sun 

Gild  thy  face!  150 

'Hie  pilgrim  in  amaze,  shall  see  a  goodly  blaze, 

Ere  the  pallid  morning  rays  Sicker  up. 
And  perchance  he  may  espy  certain  corpses  swinging 

Fnl  my  cup  I ' 
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Dumb  as  death  stood  Launoelot,  aa  though  he  heard 
him  not, 
But  his  bosom  Frovan  amote,  and  he  sworo : 
And  Sir  Koderiok  Dalgleish  remarked  aside  to  Neish, 
'Never  sure  did  thitBty  fish 

Swallow  moret  i6o 

■  Thirty  casks  are  nearly  done,  yet  the  revel's  scarce 
b^un, 
It  were  knightly  aport  and  fun  to  strike  in  I ' 
'Nay,  tarry  till  they  come^'  quoth  Neish,  'unto  the 
rum— 
Hey  are  working  at  the  mum, 

And  the  gin  I ' 

Then   straight    there    did    q>pear    to   each    gallant 
Gorbalier 
Twenty  castles  dancing  near,  all  uxiund, 
The  solid  earth  did  shake,  uid  the  stones  beneath 
them  quake, 
And  sinuous  as  a  snake 

Moved  the  ground.       170 

Why  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  seemed  intricate 
to  some, 
But  all  agreed  the  rum  was  divine. 
And  they  looked  with  bitter  scorn  on  Aeir  leader 
higfalv  bom. 
Wlio  preferred  to  fill  his  horn 

Up  with  wine  I 

Then  said  Launoelot  the   tall,  'Bring  tba  chargers 
from  their  stall ; 
Lead  them  sbaight  unto  the  hall,  down  below : 
Draw  your  weapons  &om  your  side,  fling  the  gates 
asunder  wide. 
And  together  we  shall  ride 

On  the  foel'  tSo 

Then  Provan  knew  full  well  as  he  leaped  Into  his 
selln. 
That  few  would  'scape  to  tell  how  they  fared. 
And   Oilkison  and   Nares,   both   mounted  on   their 
maresy 
Looked  terrible  as  bears, 

All  prepared. 

Witii  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leash,  stood  the  iron- 
sinewed  Neiah. 
And  the  falchion  of  Dalgleish  glittered  bright— 
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'  Noir,  wake  the  trumpet's  blnst ;  and,  comrades,  follow 
fast; 
Smite  them  down  unto  the  hat  I ' 

Cried  the  kuight.  190 

In  the  cumbered  yard  without,  there  was  shriek,  and 
Telt  and  ahout, 
As  (he  warriors  wheeled  about,  all  in  mail. 
On  the  miserable  kerne,  fell  the  dealh-strokee  stiff  and 
stern, 
As  the  deer  treads  down  the  fern, 

la  the  valel 

Saint  Mungo  be  my  guide  I    It  was  goodly  in  that 
tide 
To  see  the  Bogle  ride  in  his  haste ; 
"     "ooompj"'  '    '^'  —  -  ■■■ 

'HoT' 
And  always  cleft  the  foe 

To  the  waist  aoo 

'George  of  Gorbals— craven  lord  I  thou  didst  threat 
me  with  the  cord, 
Come  forth  and  brave  my  sword,  if  you  dare  I ' 
But  he  met  with  no  reply,  and  never  could  descry 
The  glitter  of  his  eye 

Anywhere. 
Ere  the  dawn  of  morning  shone,  all  the  Gorbaliers 
were  down. 
Like  a  field  of  oarley  mown  in  the  ear : 
It  had  done  a  soldier  good,  to  see  how  FVovan  stood, 
With  Neish  all  bathed  in  blood. 

Panting  near.  a  10 

'Now  ply  ye  to  your  tasks — go  carry  down  those 
casks, 
And  place  the  empty  flasks  on  the  fioor. 
Oeoige  of  Qorbala  scarce  will  come,  with  trumpet  and 
with  drum. 
To  taste  our  beer  and  rum 

Any  morel* 

So  they  pli«d  them  to  their  tasks,  and  they  carried 
down  the  casks, 
And  replaced  the  empty  flasks  OR  the  floor; 
But  pallid  for  a  week  was  the  cellar-master's  cheek, 
For  he  swore  he  heard  a  shriek 

Through  the  door.        110 
When  the  merry  Christmas  came,  and  the  Yule-log 
lent  its  flame 
To  the  Eaoe  of  squire  and  dame  in  the  hall, 
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,  The  cellarer  went  down  to  tap  October  brown, 
Which  was  rather  of  renown 

'Honget  them  alL 
He  placed  the  Spigot  low,  and  g&ve  the  cask  a  blow, 

But  hia  liquor  would  not  flow  through  the  pin. 
'Sure,  'tis  sweet  as  hooeyaucklea I'  so  he  rapped  it 
with  his  knuckles. 
But  a  sound,  as  if  of  buckles. 

Clashed  within.  a  30 

'Bring  a  hatchet,  varlete,  herel'  and  they  deft  the 
cask  of  beer: 
What  a  spectaolo  of  fear  met  their  sight  t 
There  George  of  Gorbals  lay,  skull   and  bones   all 


blanched  and  grey, 

f the  fight  1 


In  the  arms  he  bore  the 


day 
Oftb 


avau. 
Though  the  moral  ye  may  fail  to  perceive ; 
Sir  Launcelot  is  dust,  and  bis  gallant  sword  is  rust, 
And  now,  I  thinli,  I  must 

Take  my  leave  1  14a 

TARQUIN  AND  THE  AUGUR 

[Taitt  Edinbvrfh  iiagatint,  Octobsr  ISiS.  From  'Puffa  and 
Puetrr.  By  Bod  Okultier.'  '  In  the  diiina  «t«nz«  of  Ooetlie's 
Briiltcf^iartntkt'  {UtS).     Pint  ftppMred  in  book-fonu,  1U9] 

G11TOXBLY  is  good  King  Tarquin  shaving, 

Gently  glides  the  razor  o'er  his  chin, 
Near  him  stands  a  grim  Haruspex  raving. 
And  with  nasal  whine  he  pitches  in 
Church  extenuon  hlnta, 
Till  the  monarch  squints, 
Snioks  his  chin,  and  swears— a  deadly  sin  1 
*Jove  confound  thee,  thou  bare-legged  impostor! 

From  my  dressing- table  get  thee  gone  t 
Dost  thou  think  my  nesh  is  double  Glo'ster?     lo 
There  again  I    Tliat  cut  was  to  the  bone ! 
Get  ye  from  my  sight : 
I'll  believe  you  re  right, 
When  my  razor  outs  the  sharping  hone  I ' 
Thus  spoke  Tarquin  with  a  deal  of  dryness ; 

Bui  the  Augur,  eager  for  his  fees. 
Answered— '  ^y  it,  your  Imperial  Highness, 
Press  a  little  harder,  if  you  please. 
4  nua)  whine]  rnntio  mien  latB  7  ohin]  cheek  JM9 
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There  I  the  deed  ia  done  I' 
Through  the  solid  atone  >o 

Went  the  steel  as  glibly  as  through  cheese. 
So  the  Augur  touch'd  the  tin  of  Tarquin, 

Wh»  suspected  some  celestial  aid : 
But  he  wi-onged  the  bUmeleas  Qoda ;  for  hearken  I 
Ere  the  monarch's  bet  was  rashly  laid, 
With  hiB  searching  eye 
Did  the  priest  espy 
Rodoirb'  name  engraved  upon  the  blade. 

LA  MORT  D' ARTHUR 

MOT  BY  ALFRED  TERNYBON. 
[TaifiBdiHburfhtlagiuiM.OilobarlStS.    From 'PufbRud  pMtry. 

By  Bou  Uaultier.*    First  appeared  in  book-form,  18i9} 
Slowly,  as  one  who  bears  a  mortal  hurt, 
Through  which  the  fountain  of  his  life  runs  dry, 
Crept  good  Kinf^  Arthur  down  unto  the  lake. 
A  roughening  wind  was  bringing  in  the  waves 
With  cold  dull  plash  and  plunging  to  the  shore. 
And  a  great  bank  of  clouds  came  sailing  up 
Athwart  the  aspect  of  the  gibbous  moon. 
Leaving  no  elimpse  save  starliftht,  as  he  sank, 
With  a  shon  stt^^r,  senseless  on  the  stones. 

No  man  yet  knows  how  long  he  lay  in  swound  ; 
But  long  enough  it  was  to  let  the  rust  1 1 

Lick  heS  the  surfoce  of  his  polished  shield ; 
For  it  was  made  bv  &i  inferior  hands, 
Than  forged  his  hoim,  his  breastplate,  and  hia  greaves, 
Whereon  no  canker  Iishted,  for  they  Imre 
The  magic  stamp  of  Heuhi  a  Siltsb  Stbkl. 

THE  HUSBAND'S  PETITION 

[TaiCt  Edinbur^ MagaMiM,  Januarj  1$H.     Prom  -Mr  Wife'a 
Album.    B7B011  QauUler'J 
Come  hither,  my  heart's  darling, 

Come,  sit  upon  my  knee. 
And  listen,  wnile  I  whiaper 

A  boon  I  ask  of  thee. 
You  need  not  pull  my  whiskers 

So  amorously,  my  dove: 
'TIS  something  quite  apari  from 
The  gentle  cares  of  love, 
rw*!  La  Hortd'Artiiur.   A  rragm«Dt.    Not  hyTenoysoD.  1649 
2  life]  blood  IMS  8  down  onto]  dowiinard  to  t84S 

10  •wound]  BWo<in  IB48 
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I  feel  a  bitter  craviiu;— 

A  dark  and  deep  desire, 
That  glows  beneath  mv  bosom 

Like  coals  of  kindled  fire. 
The  passion  of  the  nightingale. 

When  singing  to  the  rose, 
Is  feebler  than  the  agony 

That  murders  my  repoee  I 


Nay,  dearest  I  do  not  doubt  me, 
Though  madly  thus  I  apeak — 
I  feel  thy  arms  about  me, 


That  links  thy  heart  with  mine,— 
I  know  my  soul's  emotion 
Is  doubly  fait  by  thine : 

And  deem  not  that  a  shadow 

ilath  bllen  across  my  lore : 
No.  sweet,  my  love  ia  shadowless, 

As  yonder  heaven  above. 
Tliese  little  taper  fingers— 

Ah,  Jane  I  how  white  they  be  1 — 
Can  well  supply  the  cruel  want 

That  almost  maddens  me. 

Thou  wilt  not  sure  deny  me 

My  first  and  fond  request ; 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  memory 

Of  all  we  cherish  best- 
By  all  the  dear  remembrance 

Of  those  delicious  days. 
When,  hand  in  hand,  we  wandered 

Along  the  summer  braes  ; 

By  all  we  felt,  unspoken, 

When  'neath  the  early  moon, 
Wo  sat  beside  the  rivulet. 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June ; 
And  by  the  broken  whisper 

That  fell  upon  my  ear. 
More  sweet  than  angel  music, 

When  first  I  wooed  thee,  dear  I 

By  that  great  vow  which  bound  thee 

For  ever  to  my  side. 
And  by  the  ring  that  made  thee 

My  darling  and  my  bride  [ 
19  whieb]  tliBt  ISM.  1846 
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Thou  wilt  not  fiul  nor  talter, 
But  bend  thee  to  the  task — 

A  BoiLBD  sbbkpVhbad  dn  Sukday 
Ifi  all  the  bqon  I  ask  I 

6S  wilt}  will  JSH,  13i5 

SONNET  TO  BRITAIN 


Halt  I  Shoulder  tiros  t  Recover  I  As  you  were ! 

Ri^t  wheel  I   Eyee  left  I   Attention  [   Stand  at  east 

O  Britsinl    0  my  country!  Words  like  these 
Uftve  made  thy  name  a  terror  and  a  fear 
To  all  the  nations.    Witness  Ebro's  banks, 

Asaayo.  Toulouse,  Nivelle,  and  Waterloo, 

Where  the  grim  despot  muttered— iSiKHXtVUitWuf.' 
And  Ney  fled  darkling. —Silence  in  the  ranks  f 
Inspired  by  these,  amidst  the  iron  crash 

Of  anniee,  in  the  centre  of  his  troop 
The  soldier  stands— unmovable,  not  rash — 

Until  the  forces  of  the  foeman  droop ; 
Then  knocks  the  Frenchmen  to  eternal  smash, 

Pounding  them  into  mummy.    Shoulder,  hoop ! 
13  foenun}  fo«ineli  IBil,  18*6 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LEGION 

[THit't  £dinbitrgft  MofOMint,  August  1811.     From  '  Bon  Gaultier 
and  Ua  Friend*'.    Beprinted  la  tb«  VrnMlr  1SG7] 
Whbh  I  was  in  the  Legion 

A  (diort  time  ago, 
We  went  the  pace  as  pleasantly 

As  ever  you  did  know : 
The  cares  of  life  and  warlike  strife 

Were  all,  I  ween,  forcFot, 
As  we  walked  into  the  Sherry  casks, 

And  never  paid  a  shot, 
For  we  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Went  roving  with  the  moon —  to 

Old  Spain  was  made  for  tbe  Newgate  blade. 

And  for  the  stout  Poltroon  1 
We  wouldn't  atand  no  drilling, 

Oh,  that  was  all  my  eve, 
But  did  exactly  aa  we  pleased. 

And  kept  our  powder  dry. 
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,  We  alwftjv  fired,  wbeD  'twas  required, 

Behind  a  Tineyard  fence : 
But  as  for  open  oub-and-thrust, 

We'd  rather  too  much  sensv.  to 

For  vre  bold  lads  of  Evans' 

Harched  to  another  tune. 
And  'right  about ! '  waa  still  the  shout 

That  moved  the  stout  Poltroon  I 

How  jolly  looked  the  Convent  1 

And,  blow  me,  what  a  din 
The  nans  and  Lady  Abbess  made. 

As  we  came  thundering  in ! 
What  screams  and  squalls  rung  through  the  walla, 
Twss  like  to  deafen  me,  jo 

Wiien  our  Captain  took  his  helmet  off. 
'     ■  '  r  the  cellar  key  I 

i  lads  of  Evans' 


Why  not  a  stout  Poltroon? 

0  m^  that  glorious  Legion  I 
If  I  were  there  again, 

1  would  not  leave  an  ounce  of  plat« 
In  any  house  in  Spain. 

I'd  fake  away,  the  livelong  day, 

And  drink  till  all  was  blue ; 
For  a  happier  life  I  could  not  lead. 

No  more,  my  lads,  oould  rou, 
Than  to,  be  a  boy  of  Evans*, 

No  milk-and-wator  spooiL 
And  crack  the  flasks  and  drain  the  casks 

Like  a  regular  Poltroon  I 

a»  rang]  run  18«f 
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'  Money  ia  plentiful,  and  may  be  had  cheapo' — OUg  j^rtlcb. 

[floekKOod'*  Uagaaiiu,  NoTvmber,  1BG8,  aaonymoiuly. 

AMribcd  to  Artoun  in  the  MtnniT,  1867] 

'Money  abundant,  at  an  eae^  rate  I' 
Hear  that,  ye  Nin«,  dull  guartfianB  of  my  fata  ! 
Old  maids  of  Piadus,  ye  who  used  to  dwell 
Od  the  greoD  slopes  by  Aganippe's  well ; 
Ye,  from  whose  leasoD«  sapient  Virgil  drew 
The  art  to  sing,  and  fill  his  pockets  too ; 
Ye,  who  to  Horace  suoh  encuantment  saTe, 
That  e'en  the  rich  Maecenas  was  his  slave  ; 
Aid  me — the  last,  in  these  degenerate  times, 
That  stoutly  striTes  to  drive  a  trade  in  rhymes —    lo 
Aid  jne,  for  once,  with  all  your  mystio  power, 
To  catch  some  sprinkling  of  this  golden  shower, 
Ere  yeL  as  prophets  of  the  market  say, 
The  deluge  sweeps  all  dividends  awav, 
Ere  Long  Annuities  and  Three  per  Ceata 
Partake  The  dismal  fall  of  landed  rents  1 

O  swift  Fsotolus,  on  whwe  sunny  shore 
The  poets  loved  to  meditate  of  yore— 
Tagus,  whose  waters,  ere  they  reached  the  m^n, 
lien  a  rich  tribute  of  the  sparkling  grain—  ao 

Oaneee,  and  Pison,  where  the  gold  was  good, 
And  thou,  Euphrates,  Eden's  Mrrier  fioo^ 
Your  old  renown  has  faded  to  a  dream ; 
Your  glory  past  to  a  barbarian  stream, 
Midas  and  Croesus,  kiogs  I  ye  both  were  poor 
Compared  with  him,  the  strone  Australian  boor, 
Who,  with  one  blow,  compels  ihe  rock  to  yield 
More  gold  than  reeted  in  the  Lydian  field. 
Who  asks  in  this,  our  more  prolifio  day. 
Where  Ophir's  mines,  once  wrought  by  Israel,  lay? 
Consult  tne  Tmet—ii  points  a  ready  road  ji 

To  the  true  temples  of  the  Qolden  Ood. 
For  San  Francisco,  ho  I— or,  should  you  quail. 
Why,  for  Port  Philip  thei«  are  fifty  sail 
A  clipper  leaves  next  week— she 's  tight  and  sound. 
The  cabin  &re  is  only  twenty  pound. 
Sdl  all  Tou  have,  and  seek  that  blessed  shore. 
Which,  ^tead  of  pebble-stones,  yields  precious  ore; 
Where  the  wild  bushman  eats  his  loathly  Ditre, 
Upon  a  rock,  more  rich  than  David's  chair.  40 

One  of  you  Nin&  awake  t   I  need  a  Muse 
To  sing  the  land  of  kites  and  kangaroos. 
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Whertt  nature,  paa^g  from  the  primal  cumc^ 
Has  furnished  e'en  diuob  creaturofi  with  a  puree^ 
And  given  the  ntnk  oppoasum  of  the  vale 
A  more  oonvement  epoiran  than  the  Gael. 


Once  on  a  time— 'tis  thus  thai  empires  rise, 
For  Borne,  whose  eagles  mounted  to  [he  skies, 
Owed  her  foundation  to  a  robber  clan. 
The  very  refuse  and  reproach  of  man—  5° 

Once  on  a  time  we  seat  whate'er  was  vile, 
From  the  pure  precincts  of  our  northern  isle, 
To  till  unuixed,  and  free  from  aught  save  toil, 
The  countless  acres  of  a  virgin  soil. 
Was  any  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame  ? 
Another  land  received  him  all  the  same. 
The  hardy  labourer,  for  his  weekly  wage, 
Toiled  on,  unnoticed  here,  from  youth  to  age, 
Cheered  by  the  hope  that,  strength  and  maimood  past, 
The  poorbouse  gat€«  might  yawn  for  him  at  last.    60 
But  he,  the  voung  Coloiisus  of  the  road, 
Whose  lust  lor  plunder  summoned  him  abroad. 
Whose  ardent  eoul  aspired  the  path  to  tread 
Pursued  by  Turpin  and  the  glorious  dead  - 
Or  he,  the  low-browed  wretch,  obscene  and  sly, 
Whose  only  thought  was  how  to  fake  a  cly  ; 
Who  never  yet  could  earn  an  honest  meal, 
Or  use  his  mmble  fingers  save  to  steal— 
Their  lot  was  better  &r.    Across  the  sea 
Their  generoua  country  sent  them  passage^ree,         7° 
To  hold  sweet  eclogues  'neath  Australian  skiefl. 
And  waken  Sydney's  groves  with  Fleet  Street's  cries. 
A  pastoral  region,  with  a  thriving  flock. 
Where  sheep  and  convicts  formecT  the  staple  stock ; 
Where  tallow,  wool,  and  Tyburn-talk  combined 
To  raise  the  souL  and  purify  the  mind. 
Behold  it  now.    Not  he,  the  potent  sprite. 
Who  reared  Aladdin's  palace  in  a  night — 
Mot  the  Czar  Peter,  who.  in  miet  and  fog. 
Galled  up  his  glorious  city  from  a  bog,  80 

Wrought  n-eater  change  than  that  surveyor  old. 
Who  raised  a  yellow  stone  and  found  it  gold  t 
Small,  in  the  tutuie  years,  must  be  thy  nime, 
Hy  poor  Columbus  [    Chiefe  of  former  nam^— 
Pizarro,  Cortez — nought  remains  of  you, 
Save  the  deep  curse  of  those  you  foully  slew, 
Hawkins  and  Raleigh- men  of  bygone  year^- 
What  were  ye  both  but  brilliant  buccaneers? 
Long  since  exhausted  is  the  hoard  ^ou  brought, 
Scarce  worth  a  banker's— not  a  nation's— thought.    90 
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Your  broad  moidorea  h&ve  dwindled  into  grouts  ; 
Your  spoilfl  bavo  suffered  change  to  paper  notes. 
One  Jew  alone,  fw  one  election  day 
Would  your  whole  precious  El  Dondo  pay. 

Ph&ntoms,  avaunt  I    Let  Plutus  take  hia  stand, 
With  one  foot  steady  on  Australian  land  ; 
Let  him  his  veins  of  native  wealth  display, 
And  call  the  human  vultures  to  their  prey. 
No  need  of  pressing'.    See  I  from  north  and  west, 
Adullam's  inmatee  ourrv  to  the  ((ueBt.  loo 

On  every  side,  in  BabePs  Bpeech  is  heard— 
'Where  are  the  di^nes?  What's  the  rate  per  yard?' 
Ten  thousand  souls  deh'e,  fight,  blasphemy  perspire, 
In  nature's  L<nnbard  Street  of  mud  and  mire; 
SwamuDK  like  tadpoles  in  an  April  ditch, 
To  rake  the  drainage,  and  at  once  be  rich. 
The  ships  lie  rotting  on  the  idle  strand — 
Jack  hath  levanted  to  the  golden  land. 
Unwished  the  sheep  may  stray,  the  cattle  roam  ;— 
None  but  a  bondslave,  sure,  would  bide  at  home. 
To  Capel  Court  the  strong  mfection  spreads ;  1 1 1 

Once  more  the  jobbers  raise  their  eager  heads. 
Back  come  the  ravens  who,  in  forty-seven, 
Were  to  Bologne  or  kindly  Calais  driven ; 
All  undismayed  by  crashes  on  the  raiL 
They  scent  £ne  future  carrion  in  the  gale. 
Id  rungua-grovrth  new  companies  arise  — 
■Invest  your  coin,  ye  widows,  and  be  wise! 
Uake  haste— delay  not — shares  are  rising  fast ; 
No  empl^  bubble  this,  as  was  the  last.  no 

Behold  uiis  lump  of  quartz  with  glittering  veins — 
Nay,  come  and  handle— it  is  worth  the  pains. 
Gold  by  the  ton  1  Wholl  profit  by  the  hint? 
A  whole  Ben  Nevis  ready  for  the  mint ! 
The  ground  is  puiohaaed  up,  the  rock  surveyed — 
Two  pounds  deposit,  and  your  fortune  'a  nude  I ' 

The  bait  is  cast,  the  gudgeons  swarm  in  sight. 
Dear  cousin  Jonas,  art  thou  prone  to  bite? 
Bethink  thee,  coz,  what  sad  roishwie  befell 
The  lines  you  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,  no 

When  you  and  many  more  embarked  in  shures 
In  that  fell  masquenule  of  bulls  and  bears. 
Oodsl  how  ye  vaunted  then.    With  what  disdain 
Ye  looked  on  labour  and  its  patient  gain  I 
The  thrifty  wretch  who  sougnt  to  work  by  rule, 
Was,  in  your  sage  oinnion,  but  a  fool. 
The  easy  road  to  wealth  was  found  at  last  ;— 
What  need  of  toil  when  stocks  were  rising  fiist  ? 
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Or  if,  &t  times,  some  ^nt  suspicion  oame. 


The  Delphic  broker  cheered  the  souls  of  men. 
He  knew  the  trafifio  tables— te  oould  tell 
When  TOftX  Hudson  meant  to  buy  or  sell ; 
And— this  was  secret— if  you  wished  to  win, 
Now  was  the  time  to  vemure  boldly  in. 
A  line  there  was — he  duret  not  mention  which — 
But,  if  you'd  trust  him,  he  would  make  you  rich. 
Down  below  par  its  value  had  been  driven —  i 

Next  week  the  shares  would  rise  to  thirty-seven  1 


Too  ready  ink  I  O  &r  too  eaST  pen  1 
Where  was  your  guardian  angel,  Jonas,  then? 
Did  no  misgivings  haunt  you  when  you  signed 
For  more  than  twice  your  father  left  behind  ? 
I^  you  no  wholesome  doubts- no  lurking  fear 
Of  that  sly  serpent  whispering  in  your  ear? 
Heard  you  no  warning  voices  in  your  sleep 
Itepest  the  adage — Jjook  before  you  leap? 
Alas  I  against  the  chance  of  instant  gain,  ijg 

E'en  conEcienoe  makes  her  stem  proust  in  vain  I 
£W  one  short  month  you  saw  your  stakes  augment, 


1  reckoned  up  your  gain  at  cent  per  cent, 
cnsk  was  the  betting,  as  when  gamblers 
Their  shifting  gold  at  hazard  or  roulette. 


Then  came  the  crash  t  And  sucli  a  howl  arose. 
As  when  a  city 's  plundered  by  its  foes  I 
'Sell  out  at  once!    was  now  fhe  general  cry- 
Vain  the  advice,  for  not  a  soul  would  buy. 
Behold  in  fits  a  valiant  son  of  Uars — 
'WholL  purohase  aorip?'  For  what?  To  light  cigars? 
With  shaking  limbs  the  pale  directors  stood,  i?) 

Protesting  fiuntly  that  their  shares  were  good. 
'The  dividend  is  sure,  despite  of  falls;' 
Yea,  but,  my  msetnre — wm's  to  pay  the  calls? 
Yet  wherefore  dwell  on  those  fKirtentous  years. 
Unblessed  bv  any  save  the  engineers, 
Who  pierced  the  mountains,  framed  the  Iron  way. 
Brought  in  their  bills,  and  forced  the  rest  to  pay? 
Not  ours  in  spite  or  malice  to  recall 
The  frenzv-fit  that  ruined  hearth  and  hall,  i8o 

Divoroed  broad  acres  from  their  luckless  lord. 
And  smote  the  merohant  sharper  than  the  sword. 
Nations,  they  say,  oo  mad  as  well  as  men— 
Oood,  if  a  nation  find  its  wits  again  t 
Yet  still,  though  now  diverted  from  the  tails, 
Twould  seem  that  England's  lunar  mood  prevails^ 
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Stilt  in  her  brain  tb«  wild  excitement  bums 

Of  grand  invettniente  and  of  quick  returns. 

Ttie  preftoher  reads  the  hoty  text  aloud, 

Denounoioff  Mammon  to  the  assembled  crowd —     190 

The  fervent  congregation  cries  'Amen I' 

And  straiehtway  turns  to  Hammon's  works  again. 

I  need  not  here  tlie  thrioe-told  tale  repeat, 

Of  nobles  grovelling  at  a  gambler's  feet— 

Of  hero-worship  in  Egyptian  shape — 

Of  idiots  offering  incense  to  an  ape. 

Sudi  things  have  been,  and  are ;  for  wealth  has  power. 

And  will  retain  it  till  earth's  latest  hour ; 

Sages  may  mourn,  and  aatirista  mav  iKUgh, 

Bid  aye  uiere's  homage  for  the  Golden  Calf.  loo 

That  common  weakness,  which  but  few  despise, 

'Twere  vain  for  me  to  brand  or  stigmatize. 

Still  does  the  motle]|  crowd  00  Dives  wait. 

And  none  consort  with  Lazania  at  the  gate^ 

It  may  be  true  that,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Our  fathers,  like  ourselves  were  bent  on  gold. 
And  that  t^e  reverence  which  they  also  paid 
Begarded  mors  the  scabbard  than  the  blade. 
Yet  not  till  now— so  I  at  least  maintain — 
Was  England's  glory  ranked  beneath  her  gain ;      >io 
Her  maMhleas  empire,  instanced  as  a  curse 
By  the  mean  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; 
Her  power  curtailed  on  every  vile  pretiance ; 
Her  safety  styled  a  question  of  expense  I 

O  men  1  0  brothers  I  hearken — ere  the  grave 
For  ever  shuts  upon  the  wise  and  brave — 
Why  speak  I  thus?— <m  him,  the  greatest  man 
That  iTn^and  knew  since  first  her  fome  began. 
In  youtii,  the  keen  Pelides  of  the  war ; 
In  manhood,  eager  than  Ulysses  &r ;  lao 

In  age,  like  Neeto^  honoured  and  revered 
By  ue  proud  chiefs  his  high  example  reared. 
Not  yet  for  him  has  rung  the  ^mwal  knell, 
They  have  not  laid  him  m  his  narrow  cell ; 
Uncovered  yet  remains  the  stately  head 
Of  the  igray  warrior,  grandest  now,  when  dead. 
O,  in  that  coming  day  of  grief  and  gloom, 
When  England's  nest  shall  bear  him  to  the  tomb- 
When  every  eye  will  glisten  with  a  tear 
As  true  as  ever  wet  a  father's  bier—  »jo 

O  while  ye  gaze  upon  that  honoured  grave. 
Slight  not  tne  warning  that  his  wisdom  gave — 
Forget  not  that  his  latest  prayer  was  given 
For  our  dear  country  at  toe  g^te  of  heaven — 
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For  us  and  ours  I  0  well  for  us  to  vreeg  I 

He  lies  for  eyer  in  hia  glorious  sleep; 

Nor  drum,  nor  trump,  nor  hostile  legions'  tread 

Can  now  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  dead. 

O  well  for  us  to  weep  i  Let  tears  of  shame 

Show  that  our  mouminK  is  not  but  in  name.         140 

Have  we  not  heard,  and  heard  without  rebuke, 

A  base  Thersites  railing  at  the  Duke? 

Have  we  not  heard  a  oottonmonger's  sneers 

At  his  hoar  head  and  honourable  years? 

Let  that  mean  demagtwue,  with  brazen  brow, 

Dare  to  repeat  his  witless  insult  now  I 

llie  very  knaves  that  took  his  words  on  trust 

Would  scowl  upon  him  with  supreme  disgust. 

And  spurn  the  wretch  who  durst  at  such  a  time 

Connect  the  name  of  Wellington  with  crime  I         ajo 

For  ever  quenched  is  that  heroic  lisht 
That  beamed  before  us  in  the  darkest  nij^t, 
Even  as  the  fiery  pillar  sent  to  guide 
Hie  hosts  of  Israel  o'er  the  deserts  wide. 
New  times— new  thoughts  I  We  need  some  novel  sage 
To  rise,  the  fresh  apostle  of  the  age ; 
ThrouB^  human  wit  scnne  wiser  rule  to  teach 
Than  Ihat  which  severed  nations  by  their  speech. 
Lo,  He  is  here!  To  sympathizing  tnends 
Her  brawny  blacksmith  young  Columbia  sends ;     aSo 
His  voiee  yet  raucous  with  the  forge's  fume, 
He  mounts  the  platform  graced  by  Joseph  Hume — 
Swings  his  huge  fists  as  with  a  hammer  s  bang. 
And  shouts  for  peace  in  pestilent  harausue. 
No  common  VuleaD  our  audacious  smith  I 
With  frantic  gesture  and  with  furious  pith 
He  rails  at  kings,  denounces  nations'  wars, 
And  hurls  his  anvil  at  the  crest  of  Mars! 
Big  burly  Quakers  follow  in  his  wake. 
And  cotton  lords— for  exportation's  sake.  fjo 

Loud  be  your  wail,  you  diplomatic  crew  I 
Hencefortn  the  world  bath  little  need  of  you ; 
Away  for  ever  with  your  paper  boats- 
Tour  quires  of  protocols  and  reams  of  notes. 
Your  treaties  framed  by  &mou3  heads  of  yore, 
Your  old  absurd  traditionary  lore ; 
Let  Palmerston  and  Bunsen  disappear, 
We  need  no  statesmen  of  their  kidney  here  t 
Onr  Congress  rests  upon  a  wider  base ; 
Its  doors  are  open  to  the  human  race.  aSo 

Walk  in,  my  friends  1  Nay— never  stand  in  awe— 
You'll  gain  a  hearing  if  you  rail  at  law. 
No  pmaiah  audience  this— propound  your  views ; 
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Be  pungent;,  not  with  humour,  but  abuse. 
Take  Susn's  method,  which  is  eimplj;  this— 
To  carp  and  snarl  at  everything  that  is. 
No  beuer  model  can  be  kept  in  view ; 
That  shrewd  reformer  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
Some  special  texts  are  rather  in  his  way, 
But  they're  not  binding— so  hia  prophets  say.  190 

Honour  the  King — or  Queen? — the  thing's  absurd] 
Wtat'fi  honour?— nothing  but  an  empty  word. 
And  what 's  allegiance,  but  a  quibbling  phrase, 
Despised  by  freemen  in  those  liberal  davs? 
Submit  to  powers  that  be?  Ye  godsl  is  t  fit 
That  any,  save  a  bondsman,  should  submit? 
That  doctrine  surely  none  would  dare  to  press — 
Old  man,  'tis  hardly  safe  to  answer— Yesl 
Your  faith  was  fas&oned  in  an  ancient  school ; 
Your  life  was  spent  beneath  a  different  rule ;         300 
The  free  compatriots  of  your  early  day 
Knew  how  to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey. 
They  duly  worshipped  at  their  Others'  fane, 
For  them  the  democrat  declaimed  in  vain. 
No  weekly  sheets  of  filth  and  lies  combined 
Brou^t  rank  infection  to  the  honest  mind. 
They  heard  no  canting  doctrine  from  abroad^ 
No  miscreant  stepped  betvrizt  them  and  their  God. 
Th^  loved  their  country ;  proud  were  they  to  claim 
The  old  distinction  of  an  English  name;  jio 

The  SazoD  blood  ran  warm  within  their  veins— 
They  hated  treason,  and  thej  scoffed  at  cbiuns. 
Not  such  the  creed  these  noisy  boasters  bawl 
From  platform^  hustings,  oouncil-room,  and  hall. 
Wild  with  delight,  they  saw  in  neighbouring  France 
The  torches  daxing  and  t'     "  "^        ~' 


B  daring  and  the  stores  glance : 

t  King  Mob  arose  in  frantic  rai' 

Against  the  puppet  monarch  it  had  made. 


When  great  King  Hob  arose  in  frantic  raid 
*  -nnst  the  puppet  monarch  it  had  made, 
to  nail  the  brotherhood  of  man, 


To  Paris  strMght  our  rank  reformers  n— . 
'Are  we  not  brothers?'    'Yea!'  the  blouses  cried, 
'  We  ail  are  brothers,  and  well  all  divide  1 
Death  to  the  rich  t  all  property  is  theft ! ' 
Aghast  our  patriots  listened — and  they  left. 

Freedom  we  love,  but  freedom  was  not  there. 
That  fou}*  Megaera.  with  the  tangled  hair, 
All  blood  besprent,  and  drunk  with  fiery  wine. 
Bore  little  token  of  a  birth  divine. 
Tet  hymns  were  &ahioned  in  that  beldame's  praise, 
And  London's  minstrels  shrined  her  in  their  lays; 

'w:ii.  _:(.! : I *i i._t  ~t  m »»_  Paine    311 

B  again, 
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And  eager  Chartists  murmured  sa  they  ran— 

'The  Age  of  Reaaon  and  the  Bights  of  Man  I' 

Turn  we  from  this  unto  our  former  theme; 

Be  Qold  again  our  topic  and  our  dream. 


the  League — 

:rigue — 


0  thou  mysterious  wlich,  vclept  the  Leagu< 
Thou  youngest  bom  of  Falsehood  and  Intri 
Thou  rairly-eeeming,  yet  deceitful  maid— 
Thou  gay  Calypso  of  the  cotton  trade,— 
Where  is  the  promise  now,  the  pledge  secure, 
Once  made  by  him,  your  lusty  paramour? 
Why  do  the  foreign  nations  stiD  refuse 
To  cancel  customs,  and  relax  their  dues? 
Why  do  obnoxious  tariffii  still  appear, 
Waxing  in  growth  with  each  succesaiye  year? 
How  comes  it  that  America  and  France 
Bound  not  responsive  to  the  proffered  dance, 
But  evermore,  with  sulky  looks,  decline 
To  interchange  their  kindred  hand  with  thine? 
Did  you  e'er  hope— 'tia  time  to  ask  it  yet- 
To  catch  shrewd  Jonathan  within  your  net — 
Or  ooaz  our  bearded  neighbour,  Dear^rdieux, 
Quite  to  forget  the  fate  of  Waterloo? 
Unhappy  female  I  if  you  did,  'twere  vain — 
Nay,  try  your  arts  on  Germany  and  Spain. 
The  Don  won't  take  your  calicoes  for  wine, 
And  black  as  thunder  glooms  the  Zotlverein. 
No  bigots  they  to  meet  with  surly  scorn 
Your  free  proposals  for  their  surplus  com. 
Your  bosom  bore,  they'll  fill  it  in  a  trioe— 
Ah  but,  Calypso !  why  not  fix  a  price  ? 
Like  other  jades,  when  warning  is  in  vwn, 
You  risked  the  danger,  and  you  lost  the  gain. 
And  fain  would  metit  the  vexing  question  now 
With  broad  defiance  brazened  on  your  brow. 

What  has  been  done,  is  patent  to  us  all ; 
It  may  be,  partly,  done  b^ond  recall 
For  mquent  changes  in  those  perilous  times. 
Appear  to  statesmen  little  short  of  crimes; 
And  the  great  art  of  whirling  round  the  wheel, 
Has  perished  with  its  prime  Professor,  PeeL 
Yet  not  for  tliat  shall  we,  who  recognise 
No  special  gift  in  League-anointed  eyee, 
Renounce  the  right  of  judgement  on  the  past, 
Or,  sooui^[ing  former  follies,  spare  the  last. 

Production— Genesis— 'tis  all  the  same— 
That  hath  t>een  argued  in  the  works  of  Graham. 
If  any  still  take  interest  in  the  text, 
Or  on  the  question  feel  at  all  perplexed. 
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Let  them  conBult  the  homogeneous  viewi 

CoQceived  &nd  uttered  bv  the  Border  muse. 

One  yenr  it  seemetb  to  the  good  Sir  James, 

Such  and  eo  stringent  are  tiie  {Rrmeis'  claims, 

That— wheat  roduced— the  tenant,  with  a  curse. 

Must  quit  the  country  while  he  owns  a  purse. 

Not  so  his  notions  in  another  year ; 

TheiL  weak  and  flimsy  all  their  claims  appear. 

What  formerly  was  right,  is  monstrous  now, 

All  change  depending  on  the  landlord's  vow.  is 

A  new  i%a  comes  without  expense — 

'Where's  your  guano,  fellows?— have  you  sense? 

'Tis  mere  delusion  that  you  can't  compete 

With  Polish  peasants  in  the  growth  of  wheat 

Don't  talk  of  taxes  and  inclement  skies — 

Beduce  the  rents?    Why,  Sirs,  they  ought  to  rise! 

And,  hsrk  ye— there's  a  lion  in  the  path— 

The  army— hem  t    Best  not  provoke  its  wmth  I ' 

O  many-sided  councillor,  Earewelll 
Od  thee  and  thine  we  have  not  space  to  dwelL      4c 
One  passing  tribute  only  it  is  fit 
To  lay  before  the  altar  of  thy  wit. 
Not  tine  chameleon  with  its  hundred  dyes, 
And  instant  gleams  that  mock  the  oxer's  eyee— 
Not  Proteus'  self,  when  deftly  bound  of  yore 
By  Aristaeus  on  Emathia's  snore, 
In  rapid  change  of  form  could  vie  with  the^ 
Consummate  master  of  inconstancy  t 

Well  then,  the  novel  law  exerts  its  force ; 
What  follows  next?  Why,  Exodus  of  coureel        41 
No  other  issue  could  be  seen  or  shown 
When  foreign  labour  supersedes  our  own. 
Why  till  tlM  soil,  if  profitless  we  reap  ? 
Who  eares  for  that?— the  people's  bread  is  cheap  I 
O  strangest  symptom  of  a  thriving  state. 
When  countless  thousands  swarm  to  emigrate  I 
When  half  a  people  gird  their  loins  to  fly, 
Not  from  oppreesion,  but  proeperity  I 
What  wild  delusion  tempts  them  Cnus  to  roam. 
Just  at  the  time  when  trade  is  freed  at  home?       4: 
Hope  they,  perchance,  within  their  new  abode. 
To  live  beneath  some  yet  more  liber^  code? 
What  seek  our  childi-en  in  ibB  Western  soil? 
Hark  the  reply — '  Protection  for  their  toil  1 ' 

Whigs  1  if  you  ever  pondered  for  an  hour 
On  augnt  save  means  vo  scramble  into  power — 
If,  for  a  time,  your  thoughts  could  turn  astray 
From  prurient  gloatings  after  future  pay — 
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This  ExodiiB,  mathinksj  mif^t  well  abate 
Tour  selfeumcieni:  coofidenoe  of  late,  ijo 

And  force  even  reckless  Bussetl  to  coofesa 
That  Melbourne's  notion  was  the  wiser  guees. 
Bound  Biohaid's  object  there  was  do  disffuise— 
It  loomed  distinct  through  multitudes  of  lies. 
All  knew  to  what  it  tended— right  or  wrong. 
He  had  his  purpose,  and  he  kept  it  strong. 
And  therefore  1^  who  still  detest  his  views. 
Dare  not  to  hioL  in  honour,  to  refuse 
Some  glory  in  the  deed,  which  furtive  John 
Woula  fiun  appropriate  to  himself  alone.  440 

Had  Pharaoh  Kindlv  dealt  with  Jacob's  race, 
Perchance  thev  miutt  have  tarried  in  their  place- 
Enriched  the  land  ibat  lav  by  sullen  Nile, 
And  borne  Egyptian  burdens  for  a  while. 
But  Pharaoh,  acting  on  the  liberal  law, 
Demanded  bricks,  and  vet  refused  bis  stnw. 
Bamses  and  Busaell  both  have  pregnant  olums 
In  enugration's  page  to  live  as  names  : 
And,  in  the  point  of  worth,  'tie  hard  to  choose 
"Twixt  those  who  sceuised  the  Irish  or  the  Jewa 
I'd  like  to  aak— and  answer  it  who  list,  451 

Save  that  dull  dotard,  the  Economist — 
One  queetioQ  which  may  well  attention  fix — 
When  Israel  left,  who  was't  supplied  the  bricks? 
In  science  ages  only  count  as  hours ; 
For  'bricks   read  'taxes'^  and  the  question's  ours. 
Yet  Industry,  they  say,  is  wholly  free — 
It  may  be  so  with  some,  but  not  with  me. 
Though  poor  the  raiment  that  defends  our  backs, 
Not  even  scribblers  'scape  the  Income-tax.  4^0 

Why  comes  that  hateful  wrett^  at  stated  times, 
To  gauge  my  couplets  and  excise  my  rhymes  ? 
Why  ^es  he  nvish  from  my  mean  abode. 
The  hard-earned  fruits  of  elegy  and  ode? 
No  land  have  I,  no  mansion  or  domain, 
Uy  only  mine — a  poor  one— is  my  bnun ; 
And  yet  for  brains  there's  no  ezemptioD  made. 
Why  am  I  taxed?— to  bolster  up  Etoe  Trade  I 
No  marvel  all  of  us  in  wrath  withstood 
The  vile  proposal  of  that  buueler  Wood—  470 

Phoebus  be  praised,  he's  out  I— to  tithe  our  stock. 
And  shear  more  closely  the  Parnassian  flock  I 
To  mulct  the  silent  author,  sure,  is  hard- 
Why  not  a  tax  on  speeches  by  the  yard? 
Why  not  amwse,  on  each  suocesmve  night, 
The  restless  tongues  of  Gibson  and  of  Bright? 
Apply  Ui«  rule  of  '  profits  dnwn  from  trade,' 
To  Inland's  patriots  and  their  stout  brigads  I 
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Pluck  Murphy's  flowers  of  rhetoric  ia  their  bloom, 
And  e'en  extract  a  tax  from  Jos^h  Hume?  ^Sc 

What  prinoely  dividends  would  brillant  Qrey 
In  rigGt  of  long  oolooial  speeobee,  pay  I 
And  Ghiaholm  Anstey,  if  he  'g  vocal  yet, 
Uight  in  one  year  redeem  the  nation  a  debt. 

Dear  lady  Muses,  of  experience  hoar, 
Say,  were  your  votaries  handled  thus  of  yore  7 
Were  Homer's  Iliads  reckoned  line  by  line? 
Took  Solon  titbings  of  the  art  divine  ? 
Why  pay  for  Pegasus,  that  steed  forlorn, 
Who  rarely  ever  tasteis  a  feed  of  corn  ?  490 

Lo  I  in  the  name  of  all  the  tuneful  trade, 
L  from  my  garret,  supplicate  your  aid. 
from  that  bad  eminence  my  earnest  cries 
Can  siu^ely  penetrate  the  neighbouring  skies. 

0  give  assistance  to  your  sons,  I  pray— 
Melt  the  responsive  heart  of  Tivian  Qrey : 
Lead  him  to  deal  with  men  of  wealth  and  gain. 
Not  with  us  poor  distractors  of  our  brain  I 
Else  I,  descending  from  my  tall  abode, 

Jjike  other  bards^  perforce  must  roam  abroad —       500 

Assume  the  rockmg-cradle  once  again, 

Take  up  the  shove^  and  renounce  the  pen. 

Even  now  I  listen,  in  my  nightly  drewns, 

To  the  hoarse  purling  of  Australian  streams ; 

Mistake  the  amorous  call  of  cat«  that  woo. 

For  the  wild  shriek  of  startled  kangaroo ; 

And  deem  the  earliest  Covent^garden  cry. 

To  be  the  dig^r's  morning  rhapsody! 

Gold— gold !  On  every  side  I  hear  the  sound  I 
Somewhere,  no  doubt,  1;he  metal  must  abound.       s'o 

1  pause  and  look,  like  Whittington  of  yore^ 
Lest  at  my  feet  should  lie  the  precious  ore. 
But— woe  the  while— I  have  not  found  it  yet ; 
No  more  have  many,  gracins:  the  Gazette. 
Tis  coming  in,  they  say,  both  fast  and  free- 
Alas  I  I  know  it  never  comes  to  me. 

I  meet  no  golden  symptoms  when  I  stop 

To  eat,  Bans  wine,  my  meianchplj  chop ; 

Nor  can  I  traoe  in  anv  friend  I  jdn. 

Much  augmentation  of  hia  storea  of  coin.  S'o 

Who  draweth  near  with  such  a  piteous  fkee? 
I  know  him  now — a  Whig  that  lost  his  plaoa 
A  atauBch  adherent  he,  in  every  shM>e, 
Of  the  grand  mysteries  of  wax  and  tape ; 
A  firm  believer  in  the  juggling  plan ; 
A  8tead£aaL  thorough-going  partuan. 
Why  prowls  be  now  so  late  through  Scotland-yard? 
Why  to  yon  window  turns  his  fond  regard  ? 
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Why  near  that  portal  lounges  he  so  slow? 
Alas  I  methiDka  I  oomprehend  his  woe  I  51 

Even  as  the  Peri  of  the  eastern  song. 
At  Eden's  glorious  gateway  lingered  long, 
Though  conscious  in  her  soul  that  never  more 
F<v  her  might  open  that  celestial  door— 
80  now.  his  manly  heart  with  sorrow  big: 
Before  the  Treasury  stalks  the  banished  Whig  I 
For  him  no  more  ofBcial  takers  bum- 
No  pitying  angel  hints  at  his  return  : 
No  more  shall  he  pursue  at  quartei^ay. 
The  bounding  steps  of  Russell  and  of  Grey;  54 

Or,  deeply  caring  for  his  country's  good. 
Exchange  responsive  pleasantries  with  Wood. 

Unhappy  youth  1  whr  longer  tarry  here? 
This  place  for  thee  is  aesoUte  and  drear  t 
Nay;  weep  not  so!  that  sob  my  bosom  rends — 
Follow  your  leader— sedc  your  Dorthem  friends. 
Behold,  where  undismayed  by  late  deleat, 
Your  glorious  chief  forsakes  his  dose  retreat- 
Achieves  new  victories  on  Albyn's  shore, 
And  gathers  buivess  tickets  by  the  soore  I  s: 

Harkl  bow  his  treble  pipe,  on  Tay  and  Forth, 
Thrills  throurii  the  ardent  patriots  of  the  north- 
Enlists  fresh  nord€»  of  Baiiies  in  his  cause. 
And  from  lethargic  Provoets  wrings  applause. 
No  trumpeter  needs  hel  That  injured  saint, 
With  soul  superior  to  absurd  restraint, 
Sounds  his  own  praise  and  ever  more  prodaims 
His  as  the  foremost  of  existing  names  1 
See,  v/bilB  he  utters  no  uncertain  sound, 
How  keenly  gaze  his  satellites  around;  s^ 

With  Sparton  valour  how  tbey  cheer  their  guide— 
A  horrid  himeer  gnawing  at  their  side- 
Expectant  of  the  dav  when,  once  again 
That  great  commander  shall  resume  his  i 


That  great  commander  sh^  resume  his  reign, 
And,  with  a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  &oe. 
Invite  them  back  to  Goshen  and  to  plaoel 
But  now  the  evening  shades  are  settling  down — 


A  creeping  fog  invades  the  shivering  town ; 
Clammy  and  cold  the  stones  beneath  my  feet, 
And  hoarse  the  cry  of  minstrels  in  the  street. 
111  hie  me  home,  and  lay  my  aching  head 
On  the  hard  pillow  of  my  truckle  bed, 
To  dream,  perhaps,  of  Danae  in  her  tower — 
Of  Jove  descending  in  a  generous  shower — 
Of  Shylock's  tortures,  and  Gehazi's  craft — 
Of  Croasus  writhing  at  the  molten  draught; 
And  wake  to  own,  with  many  s  wiser  sage, 
Tiiat  gold  alone  can  make  no  Golden  Age. 
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appendix  to  the  praent  volume,  page  497,] 
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FIRMILIAN 


PREFACE 


Aa  Mvend  poMagea  of  the  following  Po«ai  have  appeared 
in  the  page«  of  periodicaU,  I  conaider  it  an  act  of  jnitice  to 
mjielf  to  Ia7  the  whole  before  the  public.  I  am  not  at  all 
deterred  br  the  feu  of  hostile  criticiim^I  believe  that  no 
really  good  thing  wai  ever  injared  by  criliciam ;  and  so  fac 
firom  entertaining  an  ancty  feeling  towatda  the  gentlemen 
who  have  noticedmy  work,  I  thank  them  for  having  broaght 
me  forward. 

It  ia  a  common  practice  nowadaj^  for  poeta  to  appeal  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  poblic,  by  iasning  prefaces  in  which 
they  acknowledge,  in  aa  many  words,  the  weakness  and 
poverty  of  their  verse.  If  the  acknowledKment  is  sincere, 
bow  can  they  expect  the  public  to  show  them  any  fovour? 
If  it  is  a  mere  hypocritical  affectation,  it  were  better  omitted. 
And  the  piactice  is  unwise  as  it  ia  abaurd.  What  would  we 
think  of  the  manufacturer  who  should  entreat  us  to  buy 
his  goods,  becanae  they  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  of  the 
tradesman  who  should  deliberately  announce  that  hie  stock 
wM  of  a  poor  quality  ?  For  my  part,  if  I  conscientiooaly 
believed  that  my  poetiy  was  not  worth;  of  admiration,  I  never 
wonld  commit  the  impertinence  of  asking  any  one  to  read  it. 

There  has  been,  of  late,  much  aenseleu  talk  about '  school* 
of  poetry;'  and  it  bos  been  said,  on  the  strength  of  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  bvsome  passages  in  my  play,  that 
I  have  joined  the  ranks,  and  uphold  the  tenets,  of  those  who 
belong  to  '  the  Spasmodic  School '.  I  deny  the  allegatioii 
altogether.  I  belong  to  no  school,  except  that  of  nature ; 
and  I  acknowledge  tne  authority  of  no  living  matter.  But, 
lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  stand  in  terror  of  a  nickname 
—the  general  bugbear  to  young  authors— I  have  deliberately 
adopted  the  epithet  of  *  Spasmodic ',  and  have  applied  it  in 
the  title-page  to  my  tragedy.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  all 
hi^  poetry  is  and  mnst  be  spaainodio.  Bemove  that  element 
from  Ltar — from  Otkttto—fiota  Maditih—ima  any  of  the 
great  works  which  refer  to  the  conflict  of  the  passions — and 
what  would  be  the  residue  ?  A  mere  caput  morfvom.  I 
differ  from  those  who  regard  veise  and  poetry  as  being  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  or  «^o  look  upon  a  collection  of  gutter- 
itig  eonoeits  and  appropriate  similes  as  the  highest  proof  of 
poetical  accomplishment.    The  office  of  poet^  is  to  exhibit 
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tbw  secret,  all  Uie  fine  writing  in  Uie  world  will  araU  him 
notbiuff.  Cato  ia  perhaps  the  best-written  tragedy  in  the 
English  language  ;  ajid  yet,  what  man  in  bis  senses  wonld 
dream  of  reading  Ca/o  twice? 


Firmilian.  To  that  I  reply,  that  the  moral  of  a  play  doea 
not  depend  upon  the  moialB  of  any  one  character  depicted 
in  it;  and  that  muiy  of  the  characters  drawn  by  the  magic 
pencil  of  8bakesi>eai8  are  shaded  as  deep,  or  even  deeper; 
than  Firmilian.  Set  my  hero  beside  lago,  Bichard  III,  or 
the  two  Mocbeths,  and  I  ventnre  to  say  that  he  will  not  look 
dark  in  comparison.  Consider  carenilly  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  yoa  will  find  that  he  is  ver^  nearly  as  selfish  oa 
Fiimilion.  Hamlet  is  said  to  shadow  forth  '  Constihitional 
Irresolution ' ;— my  object  in  Firmilian  baa  been  to  typify' 
'  Intellect  without  Principle  '■ 

If  the  extravagance  is  held  to  lie  in  the  conception  and 
handling  of  my  subject,  then  I  assert  fearlessly  that  the  same 
charge  may  be  preferred  with  greater  reason  against  Ooethe^ 
masterpiece,  the  Fautt.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary 
to  evoke  the  Devil  in  my  pages — I  have  not  introduced  the 
reader  to  the  low  buffooneries  of  Aoerbacb's  cellar,  or  to 
the  Witch  with  ber  hybrid  apes— nor  have  I  indulged  in  the 
weird  revelries  and  phantaamaporia  of  tbe  Biockeu.  I  do 
not  presume  to  blame  Qoethe  ^r  his  use  of  snch  material, 
any  more  than  I  should  think  of  impugning  Shakespeare  for 
tbe  Ghost  in  Hamkt,  or  the  Witches  in  Macbtth.  1  merely 
wish  to  show  that  tbe  'utter  extravagance'  which  some 
xrriten  affect  to  have  discovered  in  my  ^lay,  is  traceable 
only  to  their  own  defects  in  high  imaginative  development 

If  I  am  told  that  the  character  of  Firmilian  is  not  only 
extravagant,  hot  utterly  without  a  parallel  in  nature,  I  ahaSl 
request  m^  critic  to  revise  his  opinion  after  be  has  perated 
the  histonea  of  Hesdames  de  Bnnvilliere  and  LaAirge,  and 
of  the  Boigias. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  that  this  poem  is  nneqnal,  and  that 
some  posaa^s  of  it  are  inferior  in  interest  to  others.  Snch 
woe  my  object,  for  I  am  convinced  that  there  can  be  no 
beauty  without  breaks  and  undulation. 

I  am  not  arrogant  enough  to  assert  that  this  is  the  Bnest 
poem  which  the  age  has  produced ;  but  I  shall  feel  very 
much  obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  can  make  me  acquainted 
with  a  better. 

T.  PERCY  JONES. 

SnuATHAM,  July  1 854 
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SCENE  I 

FiRuiLiAH  in  his  study  reading, 
Thrbb  hours  of  study— and  what  gain  thereby? 
Mv  brain  ia  Keling  to  attach  the  senee 
Ol  what  I  read,  as  a  drunk  mariner 
Who,  stumbling  o'er  the  bulwark,  makes  a  clutch 
At  the  wild  incongniitv  of  ropes, 
And  topples  into  mad  I        ' 

Good  Aristotle  I 


For  many  hundred  ^ears,  the  bane  and  curse 
Of  all  tlie  budding  intellect  of  man.  lo 

Thine  earliest  pupil,  Alexander— he 
The  most  impulsive  and  tumultuous  sprite 
That  ever  spumed  old  systems  at  the  neel. 
And  dashed  the  dust  of  action  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  slow  porers  over  antique  shards- 
Held  thee,  at  twenty,  an  e3]>ecial  fool. 
And  why?    The  grand  God-impulse  in  his  hoart 
That  drove  him  over  the  oblique  domain 
Of  Asia  and  her  kingdoms,  and  that  urged 
His  metoor  leap  at  Forus'  nant  throat —  ao 

Or  the  sublime  illusion  of  the  sense 
Which  gave  to  Thais  that  trem^idouB  torch 
Whence  whole  Persepolis  was  set  on  firo- 
Was  never  kindled  surely  by  such  trash 
As  I,  this  ni^t,  have  heaped  upon  my  brain  I 
Hence,  vile  inqiostor  I  [Flings  amig  IM  book. 

Who  shall  take  his  place? 
What  hoary  dotard  of  antiquity 
Shall  I  invite  to  dip  his  clumsy  foot 
Within  the  limpid  fountain  of  my  mind. 
And  stamp  it  into  foulness?    Let  me  see—  jo 

Followine  Salerno's  doctrine,  human  lore 
Divides  itself  into  three  faculties, 
The  Eden  rivers  of  the  intellect, 
lliere's  Law,  Theology,  and  Medicine, 
And  all  beyond  their  course  is  barren  groimd. 
So  say  the  Academics ;  and  they're  right. 
If  learning 's  to  be  measured  by  its  gains. 
The  Idwyer  speaks  no  word  without  a  fee — 
The  Priest  demands  his  tithes,  and  vrill  not  sing 
A  gratis  mass  to  help  his  brother's  soul.  40 

1  3 
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The  purgatorial  kev  is  made  of  gold : 
None  elm  will  fit  the  wards ;— and  for  the  Doctor, 
The  good  kind  man  who  lingers  by  your  couoh, 
GompouDds  you  pills  and  potions,  feels  your  pulee, 
And  takes  eBpeoial  notice  of  your  tongue ; 
If  jou  allow  him  once  to  leave  the  room 
Without  the  proper  greasing  of  his  palm, 
Look  out  for  Azraell 

So,  then,  these  thiM 
Maintain  the  sole  possession  of  the  schools ; 
Whilst,  out  of  doora,  amidst  the  sleet  and  rain,       s 
Thin<garbed  Philosophy  sits  shiverine  down. 
And  shares  a  mouldy  orust  with  PoSryP 

And  shall  I  then  take  Celsus  for  my  guide, 

Confound  mv  brain  with  dull  Justinian's  tomes, 

Or  stir  the  aust  that  lies  o'er  Augustine? 

Not  I,  in  faith  I    I've  leaped  into  the  air, 

And  clove  my  way  through  aether,  like  a  bird 

That  flits  beneath  the  slimpaes  of  the  moon, 

Ri^t  eastward,  till  I  Lighted  at  the  foot 

Of^holy  Helicon,  and  drank  my  fill  6 

At  the  clear  spout  of  Aganippe's  stream. 

I've  rolled  my  limbs  in  ecstasy  along 

The  self-same  turf  on  which  old  Homer  lay 

That  night  he  dreamed  of  Helen  Bfid  of  Troy : 

And  I  Have  heard,  at  midnight,  the  sweet  strains 

Come  quirinB  from  the  hill-top,  where,  enshrined 

In  the  rich  foldings  of  a  silver  cloud. 

Tike  Muses  sang  Apollo  into  sleep. 

Then  came  the  voice  of  universal  Pan, 

The  dread  earth>whisper,  booming  in  mine  ear—       7 

'Kse  up,  Firmilian— rise  in  might t'  it  said:  ' 

'  Great  youth,  baptised  to  song  I    Be  it  thy  task, 

Out  of  the  jarring  discords  of  the  world, 

To  reoraate  stupendous  harmoDies 

More  grand  in  diapaaon  than  the  ndl 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  thunder^aalm ! 

Be  thou  no  atave  of  passion.    Iiet  not  love^ 

Pity,  remora&  nor  any  other  thrill 

That  sways  the  actions  of  ungifted  men, 

Affaot  thy  course.    Live  for  thyself  alone.  a 

Let  appeute  thy  ready  handmaid  be, 

And  pluck  all  fruitage  from  the  tree  of  life. 

Be  it  forbidden  or  no.    If  any  comes 

Between  thee  and  the  purpose  of  thy  bent, 

Launch  thou  the  arrow  from  the  string  of  might 

Bight  to  the  bosom  of  the  impious  wretch. 

And  let  ii-quiver  therel    Be  neat  in  guilt ! 

If,  like  Busiris,  thou  canst  rack  the  heart, 
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_B  it  no  pang,    80  ahalt  thou  be  prepared 
To  Qkake  thy  song  a  tempest,  and  to  shake  90 

The  earth  to  its  foundation— Qo  thy  way  t ' 
I  woke,  and  found  myself  in  Badaioz. 
But  from  that  day,  with  frantic  ought,  I've  etiiveu 
To  give  due  uttenince  to  the  awful  shrieks    . 
Of  him  who  first  imbued  bis  hand  in  gore, — 
To  paint  the  mental  spasms  that  tortured  Ciun  I 
How  haTe  I  done  it  ?    Feebly.    What  we  write 
Uust  be  the  reflex  of  the  thing  we  know ; 
For  who  can  limn  the  morning,  if  his  eyes 
Have  never  looked  upon  Aurora's  foce?  loo 

Or  who  describe  tho  cadence  of  the  sea, 
Whose  ears  were  never  open  to  the  wuves 
Ch-  the  shrill  winding  of  the  Triton's  horn  ? 
What  do  I  know  as  yet  of  homicide? 
Hothing.    Fool— fool !  to  lose  thj  precious  time 
Id  dreaming  of  what  moff  be,  when  an  act 
Easy  to  plan,  and  easier  to  effect, 
Can  teaon  thee  everything!    What— craven  mind— 
Shrink'st  thou  from  doing,  for  a  noble  aim. 
What,  every  hour,  some  villain,  wretch,  or  slave 
Dares  fora  purse  of  gold?    It  is  resolved—  tti 

111  ope  the  lattice  ol  some  mortal  cage. 
And  let  the  soul  go  free  1 

A  draught  of  wine !       (Drivks.) 
Ha  I  this  revives  me  I    How  the  nectar  thrills 
Like  joy  through  all  my  firamel    liiere's  not  a  god 
In  the  Pantheon  that  can  rival  the& 
Thou  purple-lipped  Lyaeus !    And  thou'rt  strong 
As  thou  art  bounteous.    Were  I  Ganymede^ 
To  stand  beside  tbe  pitchers  at  the  feast 
Of  the  Olympian  revd,  and  to  give  no 

The  foanung  cups  to  Hebe—how  I'd  laugh 
To  see  thee  trip  up  iron  VuIcsd's  heels, 
Prostrate  old  Neptune,  and  fling  bullying  Mars, 
With  all  his  weight  of  armour  on  his  back, 
Down  with  a  olatter  on  the  heavenly  floor  1 
Not  Jove  himself  dare  risk  a  &11  with  thee, 
Lord  of  the  panthers  I    Lo,  I  drink  agidn. 
And  the  high  purpose  of  my  soul  grows  firm, 
As  the  sweet  venom  circles  in  my  veins- 
It  is  resolved  1    Come,  then,  mysterious  Ouilt,       ijo 
Thou  raven>mother,  come— and  fill  my  cup 
With  thy  black  beverage  I    I  am  sworn  to  thee, 
And  will  not  falter  I 

But  tbe  victim?    That 
Requires  a  pause  of  thought — 

I  must  beem 
With  some  one  dear  to  me,  or  else  the  deed 
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Would  lose  Us  fiavour  and  ita  poignancy. 

Now,  let  me  see.    Thme  's  Lilian,  pretty  maid-^ 

Tlie  tender,  bluahing,  yielding  Lilian— 

Sbe  lores  me  but  too  welL    Wbat  if  I  aaved 

Her  young  ezistenoe  from  «U  future  throes,  141 

And  laid  ner  pallid  on  an  early  bisr  ? 

Why,  that  wore  mercy  both  to  her  and  m^ 

Not  mthleoB  eaorifice.    And,  more  than  this, 

She  hath  an  uncle  an  Inqnifiitcur, 

Who  might  be  tempted  to  make  ouriouB  quest 

About  the  6nal  ailments  of  his  nieoe. 

Therefore,  dear  Lilian,  live  I    I  harm  thee  not. 

Tbwe's  Hariana,  she,  mine  own  betrothed, 

The  blooming  mistreea  of  the  moated  grange. 

She  lovee  me  well— but  we're  not  married  yet.       ijt 

It  yrUl  be  time  enough  to  think  of  hw 

After  her  lands  are  mine ;  therefore,  my  own, 

Hy  aweet  affianced,  sleep  thou  on  in  peace, 

Nor  dre&m  of  rulHan  wrong.  Then  there'*  another, 

That  full-blown  beauty  of  Abassin  blood 

Whose  orient  charms  are  nudnefla  I    Shall  she  die  ? 

Why,  no — not  now  at  least.    'Tia  but  a  week 

Since,  at  the  lonely  cottase  in  the  wood, 

Hy  eyes  first  reeted  on  that  Queen  of  Ind  I 

O,  she  of  Sbeba  was  an  ugly  ape  iCc 

Compared  with  Indiana  I-^Iiet  her  pass. 

Here's  HaveriUo,  mine  especial  friend — 

A  better  creature  never  framed  a  verse 

By  dint  of  finger^cannin^ ;  yet  he  '0  deemed 

A  proper  poet  by  the  eapmg  fools 

Who  Know  not  mel    I  love  him;  for  he's  kind. 

And  veiy  credulous.    To  send  him  hence 

Would  be  advancement  to  a  highw  sphere — 

A  eain  to  him,  no  lose  to  poetry. 

I  think  that  he's  the  man :  yet,  hold  awhile—        17c 

No  raslinesa  in  this  matter!    He  hath  sot 

Acknowledgments  of  mine  within  his  desk 

For  certain  sums  of  money— paltry  droas 

Which  'tie  my  way  to  apum.    I've  found  him  still 

A  most  convenient  creditor :  he  asks 

No  instant  payment  for  his  fond  advance. 

Nor  yet  is  clamorous  for  the  usufruct. 

How  if,  he  bein^  dead,  some  sordid  slave. 

Brother  or  cousin,  who  might  heir  his  wealth, 

Should  chance  to  atumble  on  those  bonds  of  mine, 

And  sue  me  for  the  debt?    Iliat  were  enough        iBi 

To  break  the  wanton  wings  of  Pegasus, 

And  bind  him  to  a  stall  1    Nor  have  I  yet 

Exhausted  half  hia  means ;  it  may  be  soon 

I  shall  require  more  counters,  and  from  him 
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I  nuT  depend  upon  *  fresh  supply. 
A  ri^t  good  fellow  is  tliiB  Havenllo— 
A  mine,  a  storehouse,  and  a  treasury, 
Hy  El-Dondo  and  my  Mexico— 
Then  let  him  live  and  thriTO  I 

Are  there  no  move? 
0,  veal    There's  Garcia  Peres— he's  mv  friend,      191 
Ana  ever  stood  above  me  in  the  schools. 
And  there's  that  young  Alphonzo  D'Afruilar, 
Proud  of  his  CountBhip  and  Castilian  Hood, 
He  hath  vouchsafed  me  notio^  and  I  lore  him. 
And  there's  AJonso  Olivarex,  too, 
That  mould  of  Hercules,— he 'e  near  to  kin 
To  Mariftfift,  and  hia  wealth  accraee 
Scddv  to  hw.    I  love  him  like  a  brother. 
Be  these  mf  choice.    I  sup  with  them  t<Mnorrow. 
Come  down,  old  Raymond  Lully,  from  the  shelf, 
'niou  quaint  discourser  upon  phannacr-  loi 

Did  not  Lucretia— not  the  frigid  dame 
Who  discomposed  young  Tarquin  in  her  bower, 
But  the  complete  and  liberal  Borgiar— 
Consult  thy  pwes  for  a  sedative? 
Ay— here  it  is  l    In  twenty  minutes,  death  ; 
The  compound  tasteless,  and  beyond  the  skill 
Of  any  earthy  leech  to  recognise. 
Thanks,  BaymoniL  thanks  I 

How  looks  the  night  ?    Thou  moon. 
That  in  thy  perfect  and  pemnnial  course  iti 

Wandereet  at  will  across  the  fields  of  heaven  t  — 
Thoo  argent  beauty,  meditative  orb, 
That  ^leat  out  the  secrets  of  the  earth 
In  ttie  still  hours  when  guilt  and  murder  walk — 
To  what  far  region  takest  thou  thy  war  ? 
Not  Latmoe  now  allures  thee^  for  the  ame 
When  boy  Endymion  stretobed  his  tender  limbs 
Within  the  ooverture  of  Dian's  bower. 
Hath  melted  into  fikble.    Wilt  thou  pass  aio 

To  EphesuB,  thy  citv,  glorious  onoe, 
But  now  dust-hnmbied ;  and,  for  ancient  love. 
Hake  bright  its  ruined  shafts,  and  weed-grown  walla. 
With  molten  silver  7    Or  invite  thee  more 
llie  stUl  witoh-haunted  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Wher^  o'er  the  bones  or  the  Fharsalian  dead, 
Amidst  the  gibbering  of  the  Lemuree, 
Chim  women  mutter  spells,  and  pale  thy  faoe 
With  monstrous  incantation  ?    What  t  already 
Shrink'st  then  behind  the  curtain  of  a  cloud  ijo 

E'en  at  my  looking?    Then  I  know  indeed 
Hy  destiny  is  sure  i    For  I  was  bom 
To  make  thee  and  thine  astral  brethren  quake, 
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And  I  will  do  it  I    Glide  Ulou  on  thy  way — 

Z  will  to  rest— best  slumber  while  I  lUAyl  [Exit, 


An  Apartment— JLa^ias A  and  Hatebiua 

HATZBILLO. 

You  need  not  fear  him,  cousin ;  for  I'm  sure 

His  heart's  in  the  right  pUca.  He 'a  wayward,  doubtieBS, 

And  very  <dten  unmtelligible^ 

But  that  is  held  to  be  a  virtue  now. 

Oritiea  and  poets  both  (aave  I,  who  eling 

To  older  caoons)  have  discarded  sense, 

And  meaning's  at  a  discount    Oar  young  spirits, 

Who  call  thenuielves  the  masteta  <^  the  Age, 

Are  either  robed  in  philoaophic  mist. 

And,  with  an  air  of  grand  profundity,  lo 

Tallc  metaphysics— which,  sweet  cousin,  means 

Nothing  but  aimless  jargon— or  they  come 

Before  us  in  the  broad  oombastio  rein, 

With  spasms,  and  throes,  and  transoendental  flights, 

And  luMjp  hyperbole  oo  metaphor: 

Well  I  Heaven  be  with  them,  tor  they  do  small  harm ; 

And  I  no  more  would  grudge  them  their  career 

Than  I  would  quarrel  with  a  wanton  horse 

That  rolls,  on  Sundays,  in  a  clover  field. 

Depend  upon  it,  ere  two  years  are  gone,  to 

Finnilian  will  be  wiser. 


Yet  you  leave 
The  point  on  which  my  aoul  is  racked  untouched. 
Hen  read  not  women's  characters  aright  ^ 
Nor  women  men's.    But  I  have  beara  this  said, 
That  woman  holds  by  duty— man  by  honour. 
If  that  be  true,  what  think  you  of  your  friend  ? 


Why—honour  is  at  best  a  curious  thing. 
A  very  honourable  man  will  drive 
His  sword  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend 


Imb  open  for  bim  to  his  neighbour  _    

Your  honourable  man  cheats  not  at  cards, 
But  he  will  ruin  tradesmen,  and  will  sign 
A  vast  abundance  of  superfluous  bills 
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Ay^,  couein.    But  there's  Bomethiiig  more  than  that. 
Honour  in  love-How  say  you?    Do  you  think 
That  you  can  stand  the  sponsor  fw  your  friend  ?     «« 

BAVEBIUX). 

I  nerer  was  a  sponsor  in  my  life, 

And  won't  be  now.    Hv  pretty  Murinnft, 

Ton  should  have  thought  of  all  such  toys  as  these 

Ere  the  betrothal.    You  have  given  your  word. 

And  cannot  well  withdraw,    ^d,  for  your  comfort, 

Tou  must  reniomber  what  Firmilian  is— 


Nine  Muses  waited  at  Apollo's  beck— 
Our  modem  poeto  are  more  amorous,  50 

And  &r  exceed  the  stint  of  Solomon : 
But  'tis  mere  fancy;  inspiration  all; 
Pure  worthless  rhyming.— Soft  you :  here  be  comes. 
Enter  Fibhiuah. 

■TRXILUir. 

O  joy  I  to  see  the  partner  of  my  ihoueht 
Tc^^her  with  the  partner  of  my  soull 
Dwr  Haverillol  pardon  if,  before 


I  join  the  pressure  of  my  palm  with  yours, 
I  lay  this  tribute  on  my  lady's  hand. 

HAVKHILLO. 

Well,  well  not  fight  about  precedency. 

And  you  have  come  in  time.    My  cousin  here  <« 

Was  pressing  me  too  hard. 

pmKlLUJI. 

Upon  what  point? 

HATBBILLO. 

Why,  &ith,  to  tell  the  truth— for  I  could  never 
ISununon  a  lie  to  meet  an  exigence- 
Nay,  firown  not,  cousin  t—She^s  inquisitive 
About  what  men  call  honour.    I  Lave  done 
Ify  utmost  to  explain  it 

waattLiks. 

I  am  glad. 
Dear  Mariana,  that  you  laid  your  doubt 
Before  so  wise  ajudge.    Not  Bad^joz, 
Nor  Spain,  nor  Europe,  doth  contam  a  man 


So  atainlesB  in  his  mind  as  Haverillo ; 
And  you  shall  pardon  me  for  saving  this 
Before  TOTir  face,  for  I've  eapeciil  reason. 
You've  been  to  me  a  true  and  constant  friend. 
When  I  had  need  of  money  ('tis  no  shame 
In  a  poor  student  to  acknowledge  this)— 
Tou  hATe  supplied  me ;  and  I  come  to-day 
To  thank  you  and  repay  you.    Uy  old  uncle. 


% 


The  Dean  of  Salamanca,  has  expired 
"luite  full  of  years  and  honours,  and  has  left 
xo  me,  his  nepheir.  all  his  worldlv  goods, 
Which  are,  to  say  the  least,  oonaiderable. 
Therefore,  dear  Haverillo,  let  oa  meet- 
Yet  not  to-day,— because  some  time  must  pass 
Ere  I  receive  the  hoards— they  say,  enormous-:- 
Of  that  quiescent  pillar  of  the  Church,— 
But  at  the  very  speediest  point  of  time 


HAVBBtLLO. 

You  hear  him.  Mariana  ?    Dear  Firmilian  I 

I'm  prouder  of  thy  love  than  if  I  were  90 

The  lung  of  Ormus  I    So  your  uncle 's  dead  ? 

Go  yon  to  Salamanca  speedily? 

If  I  am  summoned,  and  they  send  me  funds, 
I  cannot  choose  but  go— not  otherwise. 
"Faith,  this  bequest  comes  at  a  lucky  time, 
For  my  last  ducat  slumbera  in  my  purse 
Without  a  coin  to  keep  it  company. 

HATBRILLO. 

Be  that  no  hindrance.    Here  are  eighfy  ducats- 
Take  them.    Nay,  man;  is't  kindly  to  refuse? 
What  a  friend  pro£fors,that  a  friend  should  take 
Without  compulsion.    T^  a  petty  loan  lot 

To  be  repaid  at  your  conTonienoe — 
You'll  vex  me  otherwise. 

nSMILUH. 

I'd  rather  dash 
Hy  hand,  like  Scaevola,  into  the  flame, 
Than  vex  my  Haverillo  I    O  dear  heaven  I 
If  those  who  rail  at  human  nature  knew 
How  many  kindly  deeds  each  hoar  brin^  forth— 
How  man  by  man  is  cherished  and  sustained— 
They'd  leave  flieir  carping.    I  will  take  your  offeTi 
And  hiul  it  as  the  earliem  drop  of  wealth,  1 10 


6o  800D  to  ripen  to  a  glorious  Bhowet; 
Whftt  Mys  my  Hariana? 

KARUJIA. 

That  she  loves  you 
Hon  for  your  yielding  to  your  fiiend's  desire, 
Than  if  you  held  by  pride. 

HAVBBILLa 

Well  put,  Bweet  cousin  1 
But,  dear  Firmilion,  what  hath  chanced  of  lat«, 
To  make  you  such  a  hermit?    Tou  were  onoe 
Gay  as  the  lark,  and  jocund  as  the  bee ; 
Fim  in  good-fellowship,  and  ever  prone 
To  wing  occasion  with  a  merry  jest. 
Now  you  are  grave  and  moody,  and  there  hangs 
A  cloud  of  mystery  about  your  brow ;  iii 

You  look  like  one  that  wrestles  with  a  thought 
And  cannot  fling  it  down.    la't  poetry 
Hath  brought  you  to  this  pass  ?    How  come  you  on 
With  your  intended  tragedy  on  Cain? 

FIHMILUlf. 

0,  that 's  abandoned  quite  I    The  subject  was 

Too  gloomy  for  my  handling ;  and  perhaps, 

Out  of  absotption  of  my  intellect. 

It  threw  a  shade  on  my  behaviour. 

Henceforward  I'll  be  genial— take  my  place  130 

With  the  larg»4ieartM  men  who  love  their  kind 

(Whereof  there  seems  a  vast  abundance  now), 

And  follow  your  example. 

HAVBBILLO. 

Well  eaid,  boy  I 
Anacreon  crowned  bis  hoary  locks  with  flowen^ 
Blithe-hearted  Horace  chirped  amidst  his  cups ; 
Then  why  not  we  P    Bight  glad  am  I  to  find 
You've  done  with  dismals.    Here's  a  little  thing,  now, 
I  wrote  the  other  day,  on  love  and  wine. 
Quite  germain  in  the  nutter.    Will  you  hear  it? 

rtBMXLJAS. 

I  would  not  listen  to  Apollo's  lute  140 

WiUi  greater  rapture.    But  my  time  is  brief— 
I  had  a  word  to  say  to  Hariana. 


I  understand.    You  want  to  apeak  of  love 
In  the  first  petson  ?    'Faith  I  was  a  fool 
Not  sotmer  k>  perceive  it  I    Fare  you  wdl — 
Some  otlwr  time,  be  sure.  111  chum  your  ear. 


,LiOOgk' 


0  my  dear  love,  what  trouble  rends  your  heart? 
A  loving  eye  hath  instinct  in  its  glance, 

And  mine  discerns  in  yours  a  deeper  weight 
Than  yon  light-hearted  creature  oould  perceive. 
What  ails  my  own  Firmilian? 

Mariana— 

1  think  you  love  mo? 

ITABIAITA. 

Cruel  I    Can  you  ask 
That  question  of  me  now  ?    Three  months  ago, 
Beaide  the  gentle  Guadiana's  stream. 
You  asked  it  in  a  whisper,  and  I  gave 
No  oold  r 


Three  months,  my  Mariana, 
Are  somewhat  in  a  lifetime,  and  may  give 
Large  opportunity  for  altered  thoughts. 
Thne  hours  may  change  a  sinner  to  a  saint- 
Throe  days  a  friend  into  an  enemy—  i 
Three  weeks  a  virgin  to  a  courteaan- 
Three  months  a  conqueror  to  a  fugitive: 
I  say  not  this  in  challenge  of  your  tovo. 
But  as  a  fixed  eternal  law  of  tune 
IWt  cannot  be  gainsayed.    I  know  you  loved  me, 
When,  1^  the  gentle  Ouadiana's  stream. 
We  interchanged  our  troth. 

XAKIAIfA, 

And  what  hath  chanoed 
Since  then  to  make  you  doubt  me?    Have  a  care 
Of  what  you  say^  Firmilian  ]    Women's  bearta 
Are  tender  and  impressible  as  wax,  i 

But  undemesth  there  liee  a  solid  fold 
Of  pride.    You'd  beet  be  cautious  I 


Lo  you  now — 
She  makes  me  an  accuser  I    Mariana  I 
My  ovm,  my  beautiful— I'd  rather  doubt 
The  lustre  of  the  star  Aldeboran  _ 
Than  the  firm  faith  of  thine  unbiassed  soul. 
But  I  have  enemies.    It  is  the  curse 
Of  genius  that  it  cannot  spread  its  wings. 
And  soar  triumphant  to  the  welcoming  clouds, 
Without  a  hateiul  cawing  from  the  crows. 
Mark  me  I  I  am  not  quite  as  other  men ; 
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Uy  aims  an  higher,  more  resolved  than  theirs. 
And  th«reftit«  they  det«at  me.    There 's  no  shon 
Within  the  poww  of  calumny  to  loose 
Which  is  not  bent  at  me.    I  am  not  blind 
With  soaring  near  the  sun.    I  know  full  well 
That  envious  men  have  termed  me  libertine— 
And^  from  the  frank  out-welling  of  my  mind 

Ebich  never  flowed  from  impulse  save  to  thee), 
ve  dono  me  fearful  wrong.    And  this  it  is         19 
That  racks  my  being.    There's  your  kinnnan  now, 
Alonzo  Olivaree— he  makes  fi«e. 
Tta  told,  with  my  &ir  fame. 

HABIANA. 

You  need  not  fear  him. 
Surely  yon  know  Alonzo. 

Yea.    I  know  him 
„  ,   n  his  roys 

Does  &r  more  mischief  than  the  n 

Whose  power  of  satire  makes  his  words  suspect. 
There's  no  such  libeller  as  your  arrant  aaal 
Hen  know  he  can't  invent ;  and  what  be  says 
Gains  credit  hota  his  sheer  stupidity. 
Hath  he  not  talked  of  me  ? 

UABUlfA. 

Indeed  he  has ; 
But  what  he  said  escaped  me. 

FIBMILIAK. 

Then  I'm  rij^tl 
He's  Qarcia's  mouthpiece;  and  I  know  the  man 
That  seta  them  on— Alphonzo  D'Aguilar— 
Who  swears  you  lovea  him  once. 

MABIAITA. 

^        If  be  does  so, 
He's  an  unmeasured  villsin  I    What— Alpbonzo ? 
Had  I  ne'er  seen  thy  &oe,  Firmilian, 
And  did  my  choice  lie  'twixt  a  muleteer 


my 
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And  that  stiff  Bcion  of  Caetilian  blood, 

I'd  wed  the  peasant  I    Do  you  tell  me  this? 

0,  now  I  understand  their  treachery  I 

And  therefore  solely  have  I  tried  thee  thus. 
Dear  Mariana,  weep  not  I    I  perceive 
What  bath  been  done.     'Tis  an  accursed  world, 
Wherain  bright  things  have  little  leave  to  shine 
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Without  the  sullying  of  some  envious  hand. 

Henceforth  be  thou  xad  I  solo  witnesses 

Against:  each  other.    Let  us  shut  the  door 

To  all  the  outward  blaets  of  calumny. 

And  live  by  mutual  trusting.    Diy  your  tearal       aio 

Or,  if  you  will,  weep  on,  and  I  shall  eount 

For  oveiy  pserly  drop  with  D'Aguilar, 

Uaking  him  pav  the  ransom  with  his  blood. 

0  that  a  caitiff's  slander  should  have  power 
To  rack  thee  thus  1 

KAItUSA. 

Tia  gone— the  storm  has  past. 
Twss  but  a  bitt«r  haitshower,  and  the  sun 
Laug^  out  ftgain  within  the  tr&nouLl  blue. 
Henceforth,  flrmilian,  thou  art  safe  with  me. 
If  all  the  world  conspired  to  do  thee  wrong, 
And  heap  ite  ugly  slanders  on  thy  head —  130 

Yea,  thbugh  an  angel  should  denounce  my  love, 

1  would  not  listen.    From  thy  lips  aloae 
I'll  hear  confession. 

FIBHILUll. 

And  the  penanoe,  sweet — 
Hake  it  no  more  than  this. 

0  balmy  breath  I 

[The  scene  ^oaee. 


A  Tavern. — Aif  hohzo  lyAoinLAB,  Gascu.  Pe&bz, 
Alonzo  Olivabkz,  cmd  Fibmiuas. 


You  take  it  far  too  hotlv,  D'Aguilsr — 

All  men  are  bnoiful  in  love,  and  beauty 

Is  as  abundant  as  the  open  air 

In  every  region  of  this  bounteous  world. 

You  Htuid  for  Spanish  beauty— what 's  your  type? 

Dark  hair,  vermuion  lips,  tea  olive  tint, 

A  stately  earriage,  and  a  flashing  eye. 

00  northward:  there's  your  Dutchman— he  prefers 
Blonde  tresses,  dove-like  glances,  and  a  form 

Of  most  entioing  plumpness.    Then  the  Dane  n 

Is  all  for  red  and  blue ;  the  brighter  colour 
Pertaining  chiefly  to  the  lady's  nair. 
The  duller  to  her  eyes.    For  my  own  part, 

1  love  variety. 
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D'AOtttLAS. 

And  HO  do  I, 
Within  its  proper  bounds.    No  grander  show 
Could  poet  lanoy  in  his  liveliest  dreama. 
Than  a  great  toumament  of  Europe's  knights, 
The  tree^  the  strong,  the  noble,  and  the  brave, 
^lintering  their  lances  in  a  guarded  list. 
Before  a  Mlcony  of  Europe's  dames.  'o 

Oh,  oould  I  sound  a  trump  and  bring  them  heiv, 
In  one  vast  troop  of  valour  and  renown  1 
The  gay  light-hearted  ohivalry  of  France, 
The  doughnr  English,  and  the  hardy  Scot, 
The  swan  Italian,  and  the  ponderous  Swede, 
With  thoee  who  dwell  beside  the  castled  Bhine. 
Nor  they  alone,  but  with  them  all  the  flowei-s 
That  send  their  odour  over  Christendom —    . 
The  fair  and  blushing  beauties  of  the  lands 
From  the  hr  Baltic  to  our  inland  sea.  }o 

By  him  of  Compostella  I  'twere  a  field 
Wherein  a  noble  might  be  proud  to  die. 

PtRHILIAX. 

I  am  not  noble,  and  I'd  rather  die 
At  peace  in  my  own  bed.    But.  D'Aguilar,— 
Are  you  not  too  exclusive  ?    I  have  read — 
For  I  have  been  a  student  of  romauce, 
And  pored  upon  the  tomes  of  chivalry- 
How,  ere  the  days  of  mighty  CiiaTlemagne 
The  South  did  glorioua  battle  with  the  North, 
And  Afric's  atabals  were  heard  to  clang  4c 

Among  the  thickets  bv  the  turbid  Seine. 
'  Yea,  I  have  beard  of  snizhts  of  old  descent, 
Croes-hilted  warriors,  Paladins  indeed. 
Who  would  have  bartered  all  the  booeted  charms 
Of  Europe's  beauties,  for  one  kindly  glance 
Shot  from  the  eyelids  of  a  Paynim  maid. 

d'aquilab. 
Firmilian,  thou  blaephemeet  I    Never  knight 
To  whom  the  stroke  of  chivalry  was  given, 
Could  stoop  to  such  an  utter  infamy  1 

FmMILIAN. 

Tour  pardon,  Count  E    When  English  Biehard  bore 
Dpon  liis  bosom  the  Crusader's  ai^,  31 

And  fought  in  Palestine,  he  laid  his  sword 
Upon  the  shoulder  of  a  Moslem  chief, 
And  dubbed  him  knight 
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The  greater  viUam  be  1 
I've  beard  of  tbat  same  Bichud  aa  a  most 
Ualignant  cbild  of  Luther. 

Have  you  bo? 
NaT,  then,  ohronolofty  must  do  bim  wrong : 
But  that's  DO  matter.    Then  you  would  exclude 
All  beauty  from  that  tournameDt  of  youra 
Which  did  not  appertain  to  Chrifitendom?  60 

D'AfiUmUL 

Donbt  you  the  answer  of  a  Christian  peer, 
Withm  whose  veins  the  blood  of  old  Castile, 
Undimmed  by  peasant  or  mechanio  mud. 
Mows  bright  as  ruby?    Hal  what  mean  you,  sir. 
By  askiiig  such  a  question? 


FIBKnjAlT. 

I  knew  a  poet  once ;  and  he  was  young. 

And  interming^  with  suoh  fierce  desires 

As  made  pale  Eros  veil  bis  &ce  with  ffrief, 

And  caused  his  lustier  brother  to  rejoice. 

He  was  aa  amorous  as  a  crocodile 

In  the  spritw  season,  when  the  Hemphian  bank, 

Beceiving  subetanoe  &om  the  glaring  sun, 

Besolves  itself  from  mud  into  a  shore. 

And— aa  the  scdy  creature  wallowing  there, 

In  its  hot  fits  of^  passion,  belches  forth 

The  steam  from  out  its  nostrils,  half  in  love, 

And  half  in  grim  defiance  of  its  kind : 

Trusting  that  either,  from  the  reedy  fen, 

Some  reptile-Tir^  coyly  may  appear, 

Or  that  the  hoary  Snltan  of  the  Kile 

Hay  make  tremendous  challenge  with  his  jaws, 

Ana,  like  Ifark  Anthony,  assert  his  right 

To  all  the  Gleopatras  of  the  ooze — 

So  fared  it  with  the  poet  that  I  knew. 

He  had  a  soul  beyond  the  Tulgar  reaoh, 
Sun-ripened,  swarthy.    He  was  not  the  fool 
To  pluck  the  feeble  lily  from  its  shade 
Whra  the  black  hyacinth  stood  in  fragrance  by 
The  lady  of  his  lore  was  dusk  as  Ind, 
Her  lips  as  plenteous  as  the  Sphinx's  are, 
And  hex  abort  hair  crisp  with  Numidiaa  curi. 
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She  was  a  necress.    You  have  heard  the  strains 
That  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  such  pulinir  fools 
Ab  loved  the  daushters  of  cold  Japhers  race, 


Aa  snow  meetfl  snow,  so  their  unhasty  &11 

Foil  chill  and  barren  on  a  pulBeleas  heart. 

But^  would  you  know  what  noontide  ardour  is, 

Or  in  what  mood  the  lion,  in  the  waste,  loo 

All  fever-mnddened,  and  intent  on  cubs, 

At  the  oasis  waite  the  lioness — 

That  shall  you  gather  from  the  fiery  song 

Which  that  young  poet  framed,  before  he  dared 

Invade  the  vastness  of  his  lady's  lips. 

d'aouilab. 
Spawn  of  Hahound  I  wouldst  thon  pollute  mine  ears 
With  thy  lewd  ditties?    There!  (Strilcea him.} 

Thou  hast  the  hand 
For  once^  of  «  true  noble,  on  thv  cheek ; 
And  what  the  hand  has  done,  it  will  defend. 

This  is  too  much  I  Hay,  D'A^uilar,  you're  wrong ! 
Alonso  Olivarez — rouse  thee,  man  I  1 1 1 

Lay  down  the  wine-pot  for  a  moment's  space. 
There 's  «  brawl  here  1 

OLIVABXZ. 

I  wish  you  fellows  would  keep  quiet,  and  not  uitemipt 
drinkine.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  for  a  sober 
man  to  be  disturbed  over  his  liquor.    I  suppose  you  are 

Suite  aware  that  I  can  throw  the  whole  of  you  over 
le  window  in  a  minute.  My  opinion  is  that  you  are 
a  couple  of  bloody  fools.  I  don  t  know  what  you  are 
quarrelling  about,  but  I  won't  stand  any  nonsense,    no 

FmitlLUH. 

You  struck  me,  sir  I 

d'aqvilab. 

I  did. 
niunnAB. 

And  yon're  aware. 
Of  course,  of  what  the  consequence  must  be. 
Unless  yon  tender  an  apology? 

n'AOUILAS. 

Of  course  I  am. 

raufiLUR. 
llladmani  wouldst  thou  provoke 
The  slide  o'  the  avalanche? 
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d'aouilab. 

I  wait  its  &U 
In  perfect  calmness. 

FtRHILTAN. 

0  thou 
Beware  in  timet    A  hurricane  of  wrath 
Is  raging  in  my  Boul — If  it  burst  forth, 
"Twere  better  for  thee  that  within  the  waste 
Thou  met'st  a  raTening  tigress,  or  wert  bound         130 
In  a  lone  churchyard  where  hyaenas  prowl  I 
I  may  forget  m^lfl 

D'AOttUAB. 

Small  chance  of  that. 
Words  are  your  weapons,  and  you  wield  them  well ; 
But  j^tlemen,  when  struck,  are  not  in  use 
To  rail  like  muleteers.    You  wear  a  sword,  air  I 

FEBEZ. 

Are  you  mad,  D'AguIlar,  to  court  a  braw) 
Within  the  college  precincts  1    Olivarez — 
Set  down  the  fl^on,  and  bestir  thee,  man ; 
This  must  not  be  I 

FIRMILIAK. 

Nay,  Perez,  stand  thou  back—  139 
He  hath  provoked  his  abe,  and  he  must  die.  (Draws.) 


OUTABEe. 

I'll  score  the  first  man  that  makes  a  thrust,  over  the 
costard  with  this  pint-pot  I  If  you  needs  must  fight, 
fisfat  like  gentlemen  in  the  open  air,  and  at  a  reason- 
atHe  hour.  What  right  has  either  of  you  to  disturb  the 
conriviidity  of  the  evening? 


A  blow — a  blow !    I  have  received  a  blow— 
My  soul's  athirst  for  vengeance,  and  111  have  it  I 
Come  not  between  the  lion  and  his  prey.  11S 

OLIVAREZ, 

To  the  devil  with  your  lions  I  I  suppose  you  think  it 
safeenoughtoroarnow?  OuoeforaU,ifyoucan'tsettle 
this  matter  without  fif^tinv,  fix  some  hour  to-morrow 
momine,  and  take  your  fill  of  it  But  here  you  sfaalt 
not  fight.    What  say  you,  Alphonzo  ? 

s'AaiTILAIt. 

He  hath  the  blow,  so  let  him  speak  the  Cist. 
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FTBHTIrHW. 

Agreed  I    Until  to-morrow,  then,  111  keep 

IR  rase  unaated.    Let  the  hour  be  eight ; 

The  puce,  the  meadow  where  the  stream  turns  rouod 

Beside  the  cork-trees ;  and  for  witneseea, 

Perez  and  Olivarez.    D'Afuilar — 

If  I  should  fail  thee  at  the  lendezvous,  160 

Perpetual  ahame  and  infamy  be  mine  1 


Agreed  I  And  I  rejoice  to  hear  thee  speak 
So  manfully.  If  I  have  done  thee  wrong, 
HI  give  thee  aati^action  with  my  sword : 
You  show  at  least  a  nobler  temper  now. 

nBHILIAN. 

Fail  f/ou  not,  D'Aguilar— 7  shnll  not  foil. 

0LITARB& 

Well— all  that  is  comfortably  adjusted,  and  just  as  it 

should  be.    Let's  hare  some  more  wine— this  talking 

makes  a  man  thirsty.  169 

FKREZ. 

No  mors  for  me. 

FIEHILIAK. 

Your  pardon— I'd  provided 
nfot  dreaming  of  this  hot  dispute  to-night), 
Some  flasks  ot  rarest  wine— 'Tie  Ildefronso, 
Of  an  old  vintage.     Ill  not  leave  them  here 
To  be  a  perquisite  unto  our  host ; 
And,  lest  our  early  parting  hence  should  breed 
Suspicion  of  to-morrow,  let  us  stay 
And  drink  another  cup.     You,  D'Aguilar, 
Whose  sword  must  presently  be  erased  with  mine, 
Will  not  refuse  a  pledge? 


Now  you  have  shown  your  mettle,  I  regard  you    ■ 
More  than  I  did  before. 

TIBHILLUt. 

Fill  then  your  cups. 
Nay,  to  the  brim— the  toast  requires  it,  sirs. 
Here's  to  the  King! 

OHHES. 

TheKingt 
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yifanLum. 

Fill  up  a 
Tis  my  last  pledge. 


Why  don't  you  help  youraelf  ?    The  wine  is  aq>ital. 


Uy  goblet's  full    Drink  to  another  King, 
Whom  Awful  aspect  doth  o'erawe  the  wmd— 
The  conquaror  of  oonquerors— the  vast 
But  UDBeea  monarch  to  whose  aoeptro  bow 
The  heads  of  kings  and  beggars  I 

PBRBZ. 

That's  the  Pope  I 

riBlULIAlI. 


0,  you  have  much  mista'en  me,  if  you  think 

That  some  slight  spurting  of  CastiHan  blood, 

Or  poet's  ichor,  can  sufGce  to  lay 

The  memory  of  to-ni^ht'e  affront  astesp  I 

Death  hath  been  Bitting  with  ua  all  the  night, 

Olaring  through  hollow  eye-holes— to  tbe  doomed 

He  is  mviuble,  but  I  have  seen  him 

Point  with  his  fleshlesa  finger  I    But  no  more —     loo 

Farewell  I— I  go :  and  if  you  chance  to  hear 

A  piuising-beir— be  it  a  comfort  to  yon  [ 

At  eight  to-morrow  I  shall  keep  my  time. 

See  you  are  there  I  [Exit. 

PBBBZ. 

I  think  tbe  fellow 's  mad  I 
I  held  him  ever  as  a  mere  poltroon ; 
But  that  same  blow  of  youn,  Alphonzo—'faith, 
"Twas  wrong  in  you  to  give  it— hath  preyailed, 
Like  steel  a^nst  a  flint  He  shows  some  fire. 
And  seems  m  deadly  earnest— what's  the  matter? 

n'AQmLAB. 

Don't  ask— I'm  sick  and  foint.  no 

OLiyAXBZ. 

I'm  not  drunk,  I  am  sore — but  I  have  the  strangest 
throbbing  in  my  templea  Do  you  think  you  omild 
get  a  wajiter  or  two  to  carry  mo  home?    I  feel  aa  eold 
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U;  bnin  Bwinu  too.    Hark  !  what  is  that  without? 

{The  FOssing-bea  toUs,  and  Monks  are  heard  chaunthy 
the  Pemtential  PaaSms.  Blow  amd  icaHing  mute  at  ttk 
MeMdose8.\ 


Cloisters.— EtUer  Fibhiuxit. 

This  wbb  a  epleiidi<I  morning  I    The  dew  lay 
In  amplest  dropa  upon  the  loaded  grasB, 
And  filled  the  buttercups  bard  by  the  place 
Where  I  expected  iiery  lyAfcui^- 
He  did  not  come.    Well~I  was  there  at  least, 
And  waited  for  an  hour  beyond  the  time, 
During  which  while  I  studied  botany, 
And  yet  my  proud  opponent  showed  no  facel 
Pshaw  I  to  niyself  ITT  be  no  hypocrite — 
If  Baymoad  Lully  lied  not,  they  are  dead, 
And  I  have  done  it  I  ^i"! 

How  is  this?    My  i 
Is  light  and  jocund.     Yesternight  I  deemed. 
When  the  dull  passing-bell  announced  the  ute 
Of  those  insensate  and  presumptuous  fools, 
That,  OS  a  yulture  lights  on  carrion  Seah 
With  a  shrill  scream  and  flapping  of  its  wings, 
Keen-beaked  Kemerse  would  settle  on  my  soul, 
And  fix  her  talons  there.    She  did  not  come ; 
Nay,  stranger  still— methought  the  passing-beU 
Was  but  the  prelude  to  a  rapturous  strain 
Of  highest  muei&  that  entranced  me  quit& 
For  sleep  descended  on  m&  as  it  falls 
Upon  an  infant  in  its  mother's  ftrms, 
And  all  night  long  I  dreamed  of  Indiana. 
Whatl  is  Beroorse  a  isble  after  all— 
A  mere  invention,  as  the  Harpies  were. 
Or  crazed  Orestes  furies  ?    Or  have  I 
Hista'en  the  readv  way  to  lure  her  down? 
Then  are  no  I>ead8  of  sweat  upon  my  brow— 
Hy  clustering  hair  maintains  its  wonted  curl, 
Nor  risee  horrent,  as  a  murderer's  should. 
I  do  not  shudder,  start,  nor  scream  aloud— 
Tiemble  at  every  sound— grow  ghastly  pale 
When  a  leaf  falls,  or  when  a  lizard  stin. 
I  do  not  wring  my  fingers  from  their  joints, 
Or  madly  thrust  tnem  quite  into  my  ears 
To  hu  tne  echo  (tf  a  dying  groan. 
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And,  &fter  ftll,  what  is  there  to  regret? 

Three  foots  have  died  carousing  as  they  lived, 

And  ITature  mokes  no  special  moan  for  them. 

If  I  have  gained  no  knowledge  by  this  deed, 

I  have  lost  none.    The  aubtl»  alcnemist, 

Whose  aim  is  the  elixir,  or  that  stone 

The  touch  whereof  makes  baper  metals  gold. 

Must  needs  endure  much  feilure,  ere  he  finds 

The  grand  Arcanum.    So  is  it  with  me. 

I  have  but  shot  an  idle  bolt  away 

And  need  not  seek  it  further.    Who  come  here? 

Enter  a  Priest  tutd  a  Qbadvato. 


Believe  m&  father,  they  are  all  accurs'd  I 
These  marble  garments  of  the  ancient  Gods,  so 

Which  the  blaspheming  hand  of  Babylon 
Hatji  gathered  out  of  ruins,  and  hath  raised 
In  this  her  dark  extremity  of  sin ; 
Not  in  the  Yumr  when  she  was  sending  forth 
Her  champions  to  the  highway  and  the  field, 
To  pine  in  deserts  and  to  wriuie  in  flame- 
But  in  the  scarlet  frontage  of  her  guilt, 
^^en,  not  with  purple  only,  but  with  blood, 
Were  the  prieets  vested,  and  their  festive  cupa 
Foamed  with  the  hemlock  rather  than  the  wine  I     Ao 
Call  them  not  Churches,  father — call  them  prisons ; 
And  yet  not  such  as  bind  the  body  in. 
But  gravestones  of  the  soul  I    For,  look  you,  air, 
BenMth  that  weight  of  square-cut  weary  stone 
A  thousand  workmen's  souls  are  pent  uivel 
And  therefore  I  declare  them  all  nccura'd. 

PRIEST, 

Peace,  son  I  thou  ravest. 

QBADUATB. 

Do  I  rave  indeed? 
So  raved  the  Prophets  when  they  told  the  truth 
To  Israel's  atnbhom  councillors  and  kings— 
So  raved  Cassandra,  when  in  Hector's  ear  70 

She  shrieked  the  presage  of  his  ooming  ftitL 
I  am  a  prophet  also— and  I  say 
That  o'er  those  stones  wherein  you  plaoe  your  pride 
Annihilation  waves  her  dusky  wing ; 
Yea,  do  not  marvel  if  the  earth  itaeu^ 
Like  a  huge  giant,  weary  of  the  load. 
Should  heave  them  from  its  shoulders.    1  hav«  sud  it 
It  ia  my  purpose,  and  they  all  shall  down  I        [ExiL 
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PBIEBT. 

Alas,  to  see  a  being  so  distnu^lit  I 

And  yet  there  may  be  daoRer  iii  his  words,  80 

For  heresy  is  rife.    Ha  I  who  is  this  ? 

If  I  mistake  not,  'tis  Firmilian, 

Hine  anoioDt  pupil  I 

FIBMIUAH. 

Ajid  he  craves  your  blessing  1 

PRIEST. 

Thou  hast  it,  son.    Now  t«ll  me—didst' thou  hear 
The  words  yon  Oraduate  uttered  ere  he  left? 
Uethought  his  apeeoh  was  levelled  at  the  Church. 

FIRMILIAH. 

I  heard  him  say  all  Churches  should  be  levelled ; 
That  they  were  built  on  souls;  that  earth  would  rise 
To  shake  them  &om  its  shoulders :  and  he  railed 
At  mother  Rome,  and  called  her  Babylon.  90 

Uy  ears  yet  tingle  with  the  impious  sounds. 


I'll  have  him  straight  reported  I    Dost  thou  thint, 
Good  son  Firmilian,  he  deviseth  aught 
Againat  the  Chureh,  or  us  her  ministers  ? 

FIUMILIAH. 

I  do  suspect  him  very  grievously. 

PRI£BT. 

And  BO  do  L     We  hold  a  festival 

On  Tuesday  next,  when  the  Inquisitor 

Is  certain  to  be  present— it  were  beet 

Ere  then  to  give  him  notice.    Who  shall  say  100 

That,  like  another  Samson,  this  vile  wretch 

Hay  not  drag  down  the  pillars  of  the  Church, 

And  whelm  ns  all  in  ruin?    I  am  bound 

To  see  to  that    Son— Benedicite  I  [Exit. 

FIBMILIAN. 

On  Tuesday  next,  when  the  Inquisitor 
Is  certain  to  be  present ?— Lilian's  uncle? 
That  were  an  opportunity  too  rare 
To  be  allowed  to  pass  1    For  this  same  priest- 
He  is  my  old  preceptor,  and  instilled, 
By  dint  of  frequent  and  remorseless  stripes  no 

Applied  at  random  to  my  childish  rear. 
Some  learning  into  me.    I  owe  him  much, 
And  Cain  I  would  repay  it.    Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
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818  FIRMILIAN 

What  a  dull  creature  was  that  Graduate 

To  blurt  hie  folly  out  I    If  a  church  &Us 

Within  the  next  ten  yeare  in  Badaioz, 

Nay,  if  a  single  stone  should  tumble  down. 

Or  ■  stray  pebble  mutilate  the  nose 

Of  some  old  saint  within  a  crumbling  niche, 

His  life  will  pay  the  forfeit.    As  he  spoke,  lao 

Hethought  I  saw  the  solid  vaults  give  way. 

And  the  entire  cathedral  rise  in  air. 

As  if  it  leaped  from  Pandemonium's  jaws. 

But  that's  a  serious  matter.     I  have  time 

To  meditate  the  deed.    These  cloister  walks 

Are  dull  and  cheerless,  and  my  spirit  pants 

For  kind  emotion.    Let  me  pass  m>m  hence^ 

And  wile  away  an  hour  with  Lilian.  [ExU. 


SCENE  V 
A  Wine  Shop.— SicoDntrjs  amd  Two  FamiIiUBS. 


FIBST  FAKIUAB. 

Nonsense,  man  1  We  hare  not  had  as  much  as  would 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  a  chicken.  Another  stoup  here! 
And  now  tell  us  a  little  more  about  your  master. 


PIB8T  rAXIUAB. 

A  devil  among  the  wenches,  I  suppose? 
inoooEicufi. 

Mum  fiwr  that  sir  1  I  hope  I  am  not  the  man  to  betray 
confidence.  Wnat  I  see,  I  behold  ;  and  what  I  behoM 
I  can  keep  to  myself ;  and  there 's  enough  on't,  Wliat 
have  you  blaok-ooated  gentry  to  do  with  the  daughters 
ofEvef  II 

nfiST  rAXILUB. 

Nay,  DO  offence  meant,  Uaster  Nioodemus— you  are 
sharper  than  Pedrillo's  razor  I  What—young  blood  will 
have  its  way  I  But  you  are  happy  in  serving,  as  I  hear, 
the  most  promising  student  in  Bad^joz. 


Serving,  sir?    Marry  come  up  I    I'd  have  you  know- 
that  I  am  his  secretary. 
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8BC0HD  VAMILIAS. 

Ahft  I  Your  health,  Master  Seoretary  1  I  fear  me  you 
have  heavy  labour.  19 

NICODEHUS. 

Don't  apeak  of  it  1  If  you  knew  what  I  have  to  do- 
th* books  I  have  to  translate  from  the  Coptic,  Latin, 
Welsh,  and  other  ancient  languacies— you'd  pify  me. 
I  sometimea  wish  I  had  never  been  familiar  vrith 
foreign  tongue&  Learning,  my  masters,  is  no  inheri- 
tance. And  then,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 
Blaek  Art— 


KIOODBKUS. 

The  Black  Art  ?    Here  is  your  very  good  health  I— 


wish  you  could  see  my  master's  room,  uter  be  has  been 
tmng  to  call  up  the  devil  I  Lord,  air  I  there  'a  no  end 
of  skulls,  and  chalk  marks  on  the  floor,  and  stench  of 
sulphur,  and  what  not— but  I  don't  believe  that,  with 
all  nis  pains,  he  ever  brought  the  devil  up. 


KICODBHUS. 

Punctually  upon  Wednesdays- about  midnisht,  when 
the  whole  household  have  gone  to  sleep.  But  he 's  not 
*"l>  to  the  trick :  he  never  could  raise  anything  larger 


up  to  t 


Of  course  I  Any  one  can  raise  a  hedge-hog.  But  I'm 
not  going  to  sit  here  all  night  seeing  you  drinking. 
I  must  20  home  to  traoslue  Plotinus,  who  waa  a 
respectable  father  of  the  Latin  Gburcb.  Take  my  advice 
aoOKohome  too— you  are  both  rather  drunk.  Where's 
my  beaver?  Don't  attempt  to  offer  me  two,  in  case  I 
put  the  phantom  one  on  my  head.  I  say— if  there  is 
a  drop  remaining  in  the  bottle,  you  might  offer  it  by 
way  of  courtesy.  Thanks,  and  take  care  of  yourselves. 
[Exit. 

riHST  rAJIILUB. 

What  say  you  to  this  story?    A  clearer  proof 

Of  arrant  sorcery  was  never  given  50 

Unto  the  Holy  office. 
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SECOND  FAMILIAB. 

It  is  complete. 
Ha  raises  hedgehogs  I    That 'a  enough  for  me. 

[Exeunt. 


Exterior  of  lite  Cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas.— Choir 
heard  chauating  within. 

Enter  Fihmiliah. 
How  darkly  hanf^  tod  cloud  above  the  spire  1 
There's  thunder  in  the  air— 

What  if  the  flash 
Sboiild  rend  the  soUd  walls,  and  reach  the  vault, 
Where  my  terrestrial  thunder  liee  preparod, 
ADd  so,  without  the  action  of  laj  nnnd, 
Whirl  up  those  thousand  bigots  in  ita  blaze, 
And  leave  me  guiltless,  save  in  the  intent? 

That  were  a  vile  de&audmeDt  of  my  aim, 
A  petty  larceny  o'  t^e  element, 

Ad  iDterjection  of  exceeding  wrong!  lo 

Let  the  hoarse  thunder  rend  the  vault  of  heaven, 
Ye*,  Bhake  the  stars  by  myriads  &om  their  boughs. 
As  Autumn  t«mp^ts  shake  the  fruitwe  down  ;— 
Let  the  red  lightning  shoot  athwart  the  sky, 
Entangling  comets  by  their  spooming  hair. 
Piercing  the  zodiac  belt,  and  carrying  dread 
To  old  Orion,  and  bis  whimpering  hound ; — 
But  let  the  glory  of  this  deed  be  mine  I 

OBGAH  and  OHOIB. 

Sublimatus  ad  honorem 

Nicholai  preaulis :  ao 

Pietatis  anro  roiem 

Cunotis  pluit  populis: 
Ut  viz  parem  aut  m^orem 
'      Haebat  in  seouUs. 

(IBKILtAK. 

Tet  I  could  weep  to  hear  the  wretches  singt 

There  rolls  the  organ  anthem  down  the  aisle. 

And  thtMisand  voices  join  in  its  acclaim. 

All  they  are  happy— they  are  on  their  knees ; 

Bound  and  above  them  stare  the  inu^ea 

Of  antiqae  saiots  and  martyrs.    Censers  steam         jc 

With  their  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense. 

And  every  heart,  with  inward  fingers,  counts 
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A  blissful  roeary  of  pious  prayer  1 

Why  should  they  perish,  tbea  ?    Is't  yet  too  late  ? 

0  shame,  Finnilian,  on  thy  coward  isoul  I 
WhatI  thoo,  the  poeil — thou,  whose  mlssioQ  'tis 
To  send  vibratioit  down  the  chord  of  tim% 
Uato  its  junction  with  eternity — 
Thou,  who  hast  dared  and  pondered  and  endured, 
Gathering  by  piecemeal  all  ihe  noble  thoughts        to 
And  fieroe  sensations  of  the  mind— as  one 
Who  in  »  garden  culls  the  wholesome  rose. 
And  binds  it  with  the  deadly  nigfatahade  up ; 
Flowers  not  akin,  and  yet,  by  contrast,  kind,— 
Thou,  for  a  touch  of  what  these  mundane  fbola 
Whine  of  as  pity,  io  fore^to  thine  aim. 
And  never  feel  the  gnawing  of  remorse. 
Like  the  Prometheaa  vulture  on  the  spleen. 
That  shall  instruct  thee  to  give  future  Toioe 
To  the  unuttered  agonies  or  Cain  I  5* 

Thou,  to  compare,  with  that  high  consequence 
The  breath  of  some  poor  thousand  knights  and  knaves, 
Who  soaring,  in  the  welkin,  shall  expire  I 
Shame,  shame,  Finnilian  [  on  thy  weakness,  shame ! 
OROAN  and  cnoin. 

Auro  dato  violari 
Viigines  prohibuit : 

Far  in  fame,  vas  in  mari 
Servat  et  distribuit: 

Qui  timehant  naufrogari 
Nautia  opem  tribuit.  6o 

riSMILIAM. 

A  right  good  saint  he  seems,  this  Kicholas  I 

And  over-worked  too,  if  the  praise  bo  just. 

Which  theee.  his  votaries,  quaver  as  his  claim. 

Yet  it  ia  odd  he  should  o'erlook  the  fact 

That  underneath  this  church  of  his  are  stored 

Some  twenty  barrels  of  the  dusky  grain, 

The  secret  of  whose  framing,  in  an  hour 

Of  diabolic  jollity  and  mirth, 

Old  Roser  Baoon  wormed  from  Beelzebub! 

He  might  keep  better  wardship  for  his  Mends ;       jo 

But  tluH  to  me  is  nothing.    Now  'a  'the  time  1 

Hal  as  I  take  the  matchbox  in  my  hand. 

A  spasm  pervades  me,  and  a  natural  thrill 

Aa  though  my  better  genius  were  at  hand, 

Aqd  strove  to  pluck  me  backwards  by  the  haiK 

I  most  be  resolute.    Lose  this  one  dunce, 

Which  bears  me  to  th'  AoropoUa  of  guilt. 

And  this,  our  age^  foregoes  its  noblest  song. 

I  must  be  speedy — 
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FIEMILIAN 

oitaAii  and  choib. 
A  defunctis  suscitatur 

Furtum  qui  comnuBerat : 
Et  judteuB  Daptizatur 

Purtum  qui  reouperat: 
Illi  vita  reetauratur, 

Hio  ad  fidem  properat 


No  more  was  needed  to  confirm  my  mind  1 

That  atanza  blows  all  thoughts  of  pity  off, 

Aj9  empty  straws  are  scattered  by  the  wind  I 

For  I  nave  been  the  victim  of  the  Jews, 

Who,  by  vile  barter,  have  absorbed  my  means.         90 

Did  t  not  pawn— for  that  same  flagrant  stuff, 

Which  only  waita  a  spark  to  be  dissolved. 

And,  having  done  its  mission,  must  disperse 

As  a  thin  smoke  into  the  ambient  air — 

My  diamond  cross,  my  goblet,  and  my  books? 

What  1  would  they  venture  to  baptize  the  Jew? 

The  cause  assumes  a  holier  aspect,  then ; 

And,  as  a  faithful  son  of  Rome,  I  dare 

To  merge  my  darling  paseion  in  the  wrong 

That  is  projected  agamat  Christendom  I  loo 

Pity,  avaunti  I  may  not  longer  stay. 

[Exit  into  the  vauUs.    A  ahort  pause, 
after  icMcA  he  re(^ppeon. 
Tis  done !    I  vanish  like  the  lightning  bolt. 
oiuiAN  and  choib. 
Nioholai  saoerdottim 

Decus,  honor,  gloria : 
Plebem  omnem,  clerum  totum— 

[The  Cathedral  it  bUnm  up. 


SCENE  VII 

Satwn,—PaU  (md  Coffin, 

Enter  CoTOrasa,  Confebsob,  Hatbeuxo,  and 

Attekdahts. 

oohfbssor. 
Wbkp  not,  dear  lady — he  is  now  at  rest  I 
Not  thimaering  cannon,  nor  loud-boomina'  diumt 
Nor  braying  trumpet,  nor  the  clarion's  call. 
Nor  rapid  crash  01  chan;ing  chivali?, 
Can  stir  him  from  his  sleep.    For  Hun  no  mom 
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SCENE  VII 

Hath  the  lewd  tinklinj;  of  the  amorous  lute 

Behind  a  twilight  lattice,  or  the  wave 

Of  a  li^ht  kerchief  in  a  stealthy  hand. 

Or  lifting  of  dark  eyelids,  any  charm ! 

No  more  shall  be,  in  joyous  reveby, 

Ply  the  loose  wine-cup,  or  exchange  the  jest — 

And  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  dry  your  ^rs. 

HATBBILLO.      (Attde.) 

Why,  what  a  ghostly  comforter  is  this  I 
He  tella  her  nothing  of  the  yet  to  be. 
But  only  harps  upon  the  aching  past. 


Bear  up  that  ooCBn  [  Qrief  hath  had  its  scope. 

And  now  'tis  time  to  pause.     Bethink  thee,  lady. 

How  it  may  fare  witli  thine  Alphonzo's  soul. 

There's  no  rich  clotliing  in  the  world  beyond. 

No  jewell'd  cups,  no  sparkling  costly  gems, 

No  rare  display  of  silver  and  of  gold 

Such  aa  your  sideboards  show  on  gala-daya— 

But  the  poor  spirit,  shivering  and  alone, 

On  the  cold  sea-beach  of  eternity. 

Must  shriek  for  help  to  those  he  left  behind. 

Say— shall  Alphonzo  plead  to  thee  in  vain  ? 


0  man -man— man  I  Thy  prating  drives  me  mad~ 
Thy  hideous  voice  is  loafhBome  to  mine  ear, 
Albeit  I  know  not  what  thou  croakest  there  I 

Set  down  the  coffin— set  it  down,  I  say  !  jq 

1  have  not  yet  wept  tialf  the  flood  of  tears 
That  I  must  pour  on  my  Alphonzo's  bead. 
There's  ■  hot  deluge  seething  in  my  brain. 
And  I  must  give  it  leave  to  now,  or  die  I 

BAVERILLO. 

Poor  lady,  she  is  greatly  moved  I    "Twere  best 
To  give  her  passion  way.    Bethink  you,  sir ; 
A  mother  rarely  will  with  patience  near 


oovnesoB. 
Who's  he  that  dares  usurp  my  privilege, 
Or  question  my  discretion?  1st  fur  thee. 
Thou  silken  moth,  to  flutter  round  the  torch 
Of  conscience,  flaming  in  a  Churchman's  hands, 
And  try  to  smother  U?    What  art  thou,  sirrah? 
I  wwrant  me  some  kinsman,  with  an  eye 
To  those  vast  beards  of  molten  vanity, 
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Which  ean  alone  relieve  Alphonzo's  soul 
Under  th«  guidance  of  our  holy  Church. 
Out  on  thee,  heretic  I 


Hrace,  vile  disturber  of  the  hapless  dead  1 

Thou  enemy  of  souls— thou  soraid  knavO) 

That,  for  a  paltry  pittance  to  thjBelf, 

Womdst  bar  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  him 

Who  lies  beneath  yon  pall  I   What,  caitiff  wretoh  I 

Wilt  thou  again  presume  to  answer  me  ? 

Let  but  a  word  escape  thy  tainted  lips, 

And  the  most  fell  anathema  of  Bome, 

From  which  there  neither  is  appeal  nor  cure, 

Shall  ^limine  on  thy  head  I 

As  for  thee,  lady— 
If  thou  regirdest  him  whom  thou  hast  loot 
Witb  holiw  feeling  than  the  tigress  showB 
When,  in  her  aavuie  and  bloo^fboltarvd  den, 
She  moans  above  the  oaroaaa  of  her  oubs— 
Consume  no  more  the  raecious  hours  in  grief ; 
Each  hour  is  preoious  Co  a  soul  in  pain  I 
Give  me  the  keys  of  all  thy  coffered  wwlth, 
That,  wiUi  a  liberal  hand,  I  may  dispoise 
Thy  hoarded  angels  to  the  suffering  poor. 
Thy  jewels  also— what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  euihly  jewels  more  ?— five  them  t<r  me ; 
And  for  each  brilliant  thou  shalt  hear  a  mass 
Sung  for  Alphonzo.    Fie  on  filthv  pride  I 
Is't  meet  a  widow's  house  should  hold  such  store 
Ot  flagons,  cups,  and  oostly  chalices, 
Of  massive  salvers  and  ancestral  bowls  ? 
These  are  tiie  subtile  spider-threads  of  sin 
That  bind  the  soul  to  earth.    Away  with  them  1 
Thou  hast  no  children  now. 


Thou  oiawling  wretch — 
Thou  holy  lie — thou  gUded  sepulchre—  8a 

Thou  moet  consummate  hypocrite  and  knavo ! 
Bow  darest  thou  take  measure  of  my  grief 
With  thine  unnatural  hands  ?    What  1  thou  a  priest, 
And,  in  the  hour  of  desolation,  seek'at 
For  ransom  to  be  paid  in  gems  and  gold 
For  a  pure  spirit,  whidi,  Mside  thine  own, 
Would  ahow  as  glorious  as  an  angel's  fi>rm 
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Contrasted  with  ao  Ethiopiui  Blsve  I 

What  are  thy  prayers,  that  I  should  purchaM  them 

Hast  thou  not  Ted,  for  twenty  years  and  more,         i 

Upon  the  liberal  bountv  of  our  house? 

Have  I  not  seen  tliee  natter  and  deceive ; 

Fawn  like  a  spaniel;  and,  with  readiest  lie, 

Ilake  coverture  of  thine  obscene  attempts 

Upon  my  handmaids?    Villain  I  there  they  stand, 

The  bluioing  proofs  of  thine  impurity. 

Hast  thou  not  stroked  my  lost  Alphonzo's  head 

A  thousand  times,  protesting  that  no  youth 

Gave  ever  promise  of  a  fairer  courae? 

And  wouldst  thou  now  retract  that  word  of  thine, 

And,  in  ttie  presence  of  my  blighted  Sower,  ri 

Deny  the  glorious  perfume  that  it  bore? 

0  get  thee  gone  I  thou  mak'st  me  wrong  the  de«d, 
By  wasting  moments,  consecrate  to  teani. 

In  idle  railing  at  a  wretch  like  thee  I 

CONTESSOR. 

This  is  mere  madness!    Think  not  to  escape, 
Bv  Angry  words  and  &antio  declamation, 
Tne  righteous  claims  of  the  defrauded  Church. 

1  stir  not  hence  until  her  dues  are  paid. 

If  thou  withhold'st  thy  keys,  I  warn  thee,  lady,     r 
That  holy  Peter  will  not  turn  his  key 
For  any  of  thy  race  I 


Thou  cormorant 
That  screamest  still  for  garbage  I  take  thy  fill, 
And  rid  n»e  of  thy  presence.    Fabian  — 
Show  him  the  eecret  chamber  of  the  Cid, 
Wherein  the  ransom  of  the  Uoors  is  piled : 
There  ia  the  key-  and  let  him  never  more 
Pollute  my  threshold  I    O  my  lost  Alphonzo  I 

(Suoons.) 


Ho,  ho !    I  have  it  now !    The  key,  the  key ! 
Coma  quickly,  Master  Steward  1  130 

{Exit.    Scene  cUwcs. 


SCENE  VIII 

A  QaBary.~At  the  end  an  armed  Ji^re  beariftff  a  tnoce. 

Enter  CoimesoB  and  Vaviam. 

CONPBSSOB. 

I  WABBJurc  me  thou  thlDkcst,  Master  Steward, 
That  I  was  over  urgent  with  thy  dame. 
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There  are  Btaaa  naturee,  sir,  so  obstiuato 
That  mildness  will  not  stir  them,  and  for  these 
The  Church  enjoins  a  Triioteaome  stimulant. 
Such  is  your  lady. 

You  are  learned,  car. 
And  doubtless  know  your  duty.    Here's  the  chamber. 

OOtTFESaOB. 

What  menn  you,  fellow?    There  is  nothing  here 

Except  an  emsy  in  rueted  mail. 

Beware  of  trimng  with  the  Holy  Church!  lo 

That  is  the  guardia 
I  see  you  marvel — Listen.    Long  aeo, 
Pedro,  the  founder  of  this  ancient  house, 
Was  the  dear  friend  and  comrade  of  the  Cid. 
Often  together  in  the  battle-lield 
Did  they  two  chai^  the  squadrons  of  the  Hoor, 
And  mow  the  stalwart  unbelievers  down. 
Seldom  they  spared  a  life — yet  once,  by  chance. 
The  caliph  of  Baldracca  crossed  their  path. 
Him  they  took  captive,  with  three  pnnces  mora,      s 
And  made  them  stand  to  ransom.    All  the  East, 
As  I  have  heai-d  -  Ciialdea,  Araby, 
Fez,  Tunis,  India,  and  the  &r  Cathay- 
Was  racked  for  tribute.     From  the  Persian  Gulf 
There  came  huge  baes  of  lai^  and  lustrous  pearl. 
Which  in  the  miry  bottom  of  the  sea 
The  breathless  diver  found.    Then  there  were  opnla 
Bririit  as  young  moons,  and  diamonds  like  stars, 
Faivblazing  rubies,  goi^eous  carbuncles. 
Jacinths  and  sapphires.   And  with  these  there  came. 
Ten  camel-loads  of  curious  workmanship,  3 

All  wrought  iu  solid  gold— a  greater  ransom 
Than  ever  yet  was  tendered  for  a  king  I 

COHPES8OB. 
Thy  words  have  oped  &  fountain  in  mjr  mouth, 
And  stirred  its  waters  I    Excellent  Fabian— 
So  hijf  this  wealth  accrued  to  D'Aguilar? 

FABIAR. 

Of  that,  anon.    When  all  the  heap  was  piled 

Before  them,  then  the  Campeador  said  :— 

'  May  not  my  sin  lie  heavy  on  my  soul 

Upon  my  dying  day  1    For  I  have  broke  4 

A  vow  I  made  in  youth  before  the  shrine 

Of  San  lago,  never  in  the  field 
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To  Bpare  &  heathen.    Whftt  is  donoy  is  done— 
Mvybe  Atoned  for,  but  not  blotted  out. 
I  will  not  touch  tbe  ransom.    Be  it  given 
Entire  to  thee,  my  brother  D'.^:uilar  I ' 

COHFBeSOB. 

No  wonder  Spain  still  glories  in  the  Cid  I 

WhatI  are  Uie  treasures  here?    Speak  quickly,  man  I 

FABIAM. 

Your  j)atience  for  a  moment  I    When  the  knight 
Found  no  persuBsion  could  atfect  the  Cid,  50 

Or  sway  him  from  his  purpoae,  tlien  he  yielded, 
^o  half  the  ransom  bought  the  goodly  lands 
Which  still  pertain  unto  the  D'Aguilars, 
The  other  half  lies  in  a  secret  room. 
The  door  of  which  I'll  show  you— you've  the  key. 
But  first  I'll  tell  you  why  yon  efRgy 
Stands  there  to  guard  it. 

O0HF£S8OB. 

What  is  that  to  me? 
What  do  I  care  about  your  effigieB, 
Or  mumbled  storieu  of  the  knignta  of  old  ? 
The  door,  I  say  I 

FABIAN. 

Yet  listen— Tia  my  duty         6« 
To  make  this  clear.    When  Buy  Diaz  died, 
Hie  kn^iht  of  D'Aguilar  obtained  his  arms ; 
And  in  remembrance  of  the  bountoous  gift 
He  placed  them  there  before  the  treasure-room. 
Tis  said  the  mighty  spirit  of  Bivar 
Still  dwells  witHn  that  corslet ;  and  the  mace, 
Which  once  was  called  the  hammer  of  the  Hoot, 
Is  swayed  on  high,  and  will  descend  on  those 
Who  come  to  wrong  the  race  of  D'Aguilar. 
I've  heard  my  father  tell,  that,  ere  my  birth,  70 

Two  reckless  villains  of  Gitsno  blood. 
Lured  by  the  rumour  of  the  treasured  wealth. 
Tried,  over-night,  to  force  that  secret  door  ; 
And,  in  the  morning,  when  the  servants  cam^ 
They  found  a  brace  of  battered  carcasses. 
The  skulls  beat  into  pulp,  upon  the  floor ; 
And  yonder  mace — how  terrible  it  is  I 
Was  dropping  with  their  blood  I 

001I7EBSOB. 

And  dost  thou  think 
With  thy  false  le^nds  to  deter  me  now. 
Thou  paralytic  slave  ?    HesOTve  thy  tales  80 
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Can  T  Bot  make  sn  image  stare  and  wink, 
Exhibit  gesture  with  its  painted  hands, 
Yea,  counterfeit  the  action  of  a  saint — 
And  doet  thou  hope  t«  scars  me  with  a  lie  ? 
Where  ia  the  door,  I  say? 

rAUur. 

Bear  witneaa,  Saints, 
That  I  am  Backless  of  the  consequenoe  I 
You  are  forewarned— 

COHrBSSOB. 

The  door — the  door,  I  say  I 


OOKrsSBOB. 

So— it  is  mine,  all  mine  I    Why,  now  am  I  90 

A  king  of  Ind,  an  emperor  of  the  earth  [ 

No  hsite,  no  haate  1— I  would  not  lose  the  thrill 

Of  expectation  that  ontrances  me 

For  half  the  glorious  heap  that's  stored  within] 

Why,  for  a  handful  of  those  orient  pearls 

111  buy  a  bishopric    A  dozen  rubies 

May  make  me  Metropolitan ;  and  then. 

As  genu  are  scarce  and  highly  prized  at  Rome, 

A  oostlv  diamond  for  the  notue  front 

Of  the  Tiara,  may  advance  my  claim  too 

Unto  ttie  title  of  a  Cardinal— 

Let  me  take  breath— Lord  CardiDol- a  Prince 

And  Magnate  of  the  Church  I    What  follows  next? 

Brain,  do  not  lose  thyself  in  eoatacy. 

Nor  swim  to  madnees  at  tho  thought  of  that 

Which  lies  within  my  reach — Saint  Peter's  chair  t 

Why,  half  the  wealth  within  this  bidden  vault 

Would  bribe  the  Holy  CoUeee,  and  would  make 

Me— m&  the  lord  of  monarohs,  and  the  chief 

Of  all  the  rulers  over  Christendom  I  1 10 

Ha,  ha  I  to  see  the  mighty  world  lie  down 

In  homage  at  my  feet,  and  hear  its  hail 

To  me  as  l<ad  ood  master! 

1st  a  dream? 
Oh,  no,  no,  no  1  for  here,  within  my  hand, 
I  hold  the  precious  kev  that  shall  at  onoe 
Admit  me  to  the  tem^e  of  my  hope — 
Open,  old  wards,  to  hun  who  shall  be  Pope  I 

[He  attempU  to  open  the  Door,  and  is  strudc  do«m  bg  flbe 
Mace  of  Ok  Effigg. 
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Right  little  moaning  need  I  nt&le  for  one 
Who  died  by  hia  owa  sin  I    Poor  prostrate  fool. 
Whom  warning  would  not  reach  [  Six  feet  of  cuih 
Is  all  that  even  Popes  can  olaim  as  thelis.  i>i 

Thy  spaa  must  yet  be  less :  no  funeral  bell 
Hay  toll  for  thee— I'll  drop  thee  in  a  well. 

[ExU  mth  the  hodp. 


SCENE  IX 
of  the  Piaar  (if  St  Simeon  Slslites. 


Twifl  a  RTand  spectacle  I  The  solid  earth 

Seemed  from  its  quaking  entrails  to  eruct 

The  gathered  lava  of  a  mousand  years, 

Like  an  iinpoathiime  bursting  up  from  belli 

In  a  red  robe  of  flame,  the  riven  towers, 

Pitlan  and  altar,  oi^^-Ioft  and  screen, 

Witli  a  singed  swarm  of  mortals  intermixed. 

Were  whirled  in  anguish  to  the  shuddering  stan, 

And  all  creation  trebled  at  the  din. 

It  was  my  doing— mine  alone  t  and  I  i 

Stand  greater  by  this  deed  than  the  vain  fool 

That  thrust  hia  torch  beneath  Diana's  shrine. 

For  what  was  it  ioEn)ired  Erostratus 

But  a  weak  vanity  to  bare  his  name 

SiaxB  out  for  arson  in  the  catalogue  ? 

I  have  been  wiser.    JSo  man  knows  the  name 

Of  me,  the  pyrotechnist  who  have  given 

A  new  apotheoeia  to  the  saint 

With  lightning  blast,  and  stunning  thunder-knell  t 

And  vet— and  y^t— what  boots  the  sacrifice?         i 
I  thought  to  take  remorse  unto  my  heart, 
As  the  young  Spartan  hid  the  savage  fox 
Be&eatli  the  loldings  of  his  boyish  gown, 
And  let  it  rive  his  flesh.    Mine  is  not  riven— 
Hy  heart  is  yet  unscarred.    I've  been  too  coarse 
And  general  in  this  business.    Had  tliere  been 
Amoiust  that  multitude  a  single  man 
Who  loved  me,  cherished  me— to  whom  I  owed 
Sweet  reciprodty  for  holy  alms. 
And  gifts  of  gentle  import— had  there  been  j 

Priend—fiithei— brother,  mingled  in  that  crowd. 
And  I  had  slain  him—then  mdeed  my  soul 
Might  have  acquired  fruition  of  its  wish. 
Ana  shrieked  delirious  at  the  taste  of  sin  I 
But  these— what  wore  the  victims  unto  me? 

"  3 
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880  FIRMILUN 

Nothing  1    Here  human  atonu,  breathing  clods, 
Uninspired  dullards,  unpoetia  Blares, 
The  rag,  and  tag,  and  bobtail  of  mankind ; 
Whom,  having  scorched  to  cinders,  I  no  more 
Feel  ruth  for  what  I  did,  than  if  my  hand  . 

Had  thrust  a  stick  of  sulphur  in  the  nest 
Of  some  poor  hiTe  of  droning  humble-bees. 
And  smoked  them  into  silence  I 

I  must  have 
A  more  potential  draught  of  fniilt  than  tbia. 
With  more  of  wormwood  in  it ! 

Here  I  ait. 
Perched  like  a  raven  on  old  Simeon's  shaft, 
Witti  barely  needful  footing  for  my<limbs— 
And  one  is  climbing  ap  the  inward  coil, 
Who  was  my  friend  and  brother.     We  have  gazed 
Together  on  the  midnight  ma]>  of  heaven,  • 

And  marked  the  gems  m  Cassiopeia's  hair — 
Together  have  we  heard  the  niehtingale 
'^^te  the  exuberant  music  of  tier  throat, 
And  lull  the  fluatering  breezes  into  calm— 
Tcwether  have  we  emuloualy  sung 
Of  Hyacinthus,  Daphne,  and  the  rest, 
Whose  mortal  weeds  Apollo  changed  to  flowers. 
Also  from  him  I  have  derived  much  aid 
In  golden  ducats,  which  I  fain  would  pay 
Back  with  extiemeat  usury,  were  but  ' 


Mine  own  convenience  equal  to  my  wish. 

Moreover,  of  his  poems  he  hath  sold 

Two  full  editions  of  a  thousand  each, 

While  mine  remain  neglected  on  the  shelves  I 

Courage,  Fimu'lian  I  for  the  hour  has  come 

When  thou  canst  know  atrocity  indeed. 

By  smiting  him  that  was  thy  dearest  friend. 

And  think  not  tliat  he  dies  a  vulgar  death— 

Tis  poetry  demands  the  sacrifice  i 

Yet  not  to  him  be  that  revealment  made.  7* 

He  must  not  know  with  what  a  loving  hand — 

With  what  fraternal  charity  of  heart 

I  do  devote  him  to  the  infernal  gods  I 

I  dare  not  spare  him  one  partiouTar  pang, 

Nor  make  the  stru^le  briefer!    Hush— ne  oomes. 

HavxBnxo,  emergingfivm  fA«  staircase. 
How  now,  Firmilian  I— I  am  scant  of  breath ; 
These  steps  have  pumped  the  ether  from  my  lungs. 
And  made  the  bead-drops  cluster  on  my  brow. 
A  strange,  unusual  readezvoos  is  this— 
An  old  aamt'a  pillar,  which  no  human  foot  Ic 

Hath  scaled  this  hundred  years  1 
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SCENE  IX  83 

nsKnjAH, 

Ay— it  is  strange  I 

HAVSBILLO. 

'Faith,  sir,  th«  bata  considered  it  aa  such : 
They  seem  to  flourish  in  the  column  here, 
And  are  not  over  courteous.    Hal  I'm  weary: 
I  ahall  sle^  sound  to-night. 

PIBHILIAH. 

You  ^lall  sleep  sound  t 

HAVXRILLO. 

Either  there  is  an  echo  in  the  place, 
Or  your  voice  is  sepulchral. 


HA.TZRILLO. 

Come,  corns,  Firmilian— Be  once  more  a  man  I 

Leave  off  these  childish  tricks,  and  vapours  bred 

Out  of  a  too  much  pampei-ed  fantasy. 

What  are  we,  after  all,  out  mortal  men, 

Who  eat,  drink,  sleep,  need  raiment  and  the  like, 

As  well  as  any  jolterhead  alive? 

Trust  me.  mv  friend,  we  cannot  feed  on  dreams. 

Or  stay  me  hungry  cravings  of  the  maw 

By  mere  poetic  oauquete. 

riBKILIAlT. 

Say  you  so? 
Yet  have  I  heard  that  by  some  al<memy 
CTo  me  unknown  as  yet)  you  have  transmuted 
Your  verses  to  fine  goW. 

^       HAVBBILLO. 

And  all  that  gold 
Was  lent  to  you,  Firmilian. 

nilMILIAN. 

You  expect,  ■ 

Doubtless,  I  will  repay  you? 

HAVBSILLO. 

So  I  do. 
You  told  me  yesterday  to  meet  you  here, 
And  jou  would  pay  me  back  with  interest. 
Here  IS  the  note. 

nSMlLUlt. 

A  moment— Do  you  see 
Yon  melon-vender's  stall  down  i'  the  square? 
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Hethinks  the  fruit  that,  dose  beside  the  eye, 
Would  show  as  largely  aa  a  giant's  head, 
Is  dwindled  to  a  hrap  of  gooseberries ! 
If  Justice  held  no  bigger  soales  than  thoee 
Ton  pigmy  seems  to  raUace  in  his  hantb, 
Her  utmost  fiat  scarce  would  wei^  a  draohm  I 
How  say  you  ? 


Nothing— 'tis  a  fearful  height  I 
Hy  brain  turns  dizzy  as  I  gaze  below, 
And  there's  a  strange  sensation  in  my  soles. 


BAVSRILLO. 

FirmilianI 
You  cany  this  too  far,    FarewelL    We'll  meet 
When  you're  in  better  humour. 

Tarrr,  sir! 
I  have  you  here,  and  thus  we  shall  not  part. 
I  hnow  your  meaning  well.   For  that  same  dross, 
That  paltry  ore  of  Mammon's  mean  device  isi 

Which  L  to  honour  you,  stooped  to  receive, 
Tou'd  set  the  Alguazils  on  my  heels  I 
What  I  have  I  read  your  thought  ?   Nay,  nerer  shrink , 
Nor  edge  towards  the  doorway  I    You  re  a  scholar  1 
How  vraa't  with  Phaeton? 

HAVKRllXO. 

Alas  I  he's  mad. 
Hear  me,  Firmilian  1    Here  is  the  receipt- 
Take  it— I  grudge  it  not  1    If  ten  times  more, 
It  were  at  your  sweet  serrioe. 

TIRMILIAS. 

Would  you  do 
This  kindness  unto  me? 

HATXBtLLO. 

Host  willingly.  ijo 

nRULIAN. 

liar  and  sla-rel    There's  falsehood  in  thine  eyet 

I  read  ss  clearly  there,  as  in  a  book. 

That,  if  I  did  allow  you  to  escape. 

In  fifteen  minutes  you  would  seek  the  judge. 

Therefore,  prepare  thee,  for  thou  needs  must  diet 
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FIBXILIUr. 

There  'b  but  four  feet  of  space 
To  spare  between  ds.    I'm  not  hast^r,  1 1 
Swana  ung  before  their  death,  and  it  may  be 
Thai  dyins  poets  feel  that  impulse  too : 
Then,  prithee,  be  canorous.    You  may  sing  ne 

One  of  those  ditties  which  have  won  you  gold, 
And  my  meek  audienee  of  the  vapid  strain 
Shall  count  with  Phoebus  as  a  full  discbarge 
For  all  your  duoata    Will  you  not  begin  ? 

H&VBRILLO. 

Leave  off  this  horrid  jest,  FirmUianI 

Timni.Ttw. 

Jest  I  Tia  no  jeett  This  pillar's  very  high- 
Shout,  and  no  one  can  hear  you  from  the  square — 
WUt  sing,  Z  say? 

HA.VXB1U.0. 

Listen,  Urmilianl 
I  have  a  third  edition  in  the  press, 
Whereof  the  proceeds  shall  be  wholly  thine —        >S< 
Spare  met 


A  third  edition!    Atropoe— 
FoigiT«  me  that  Z  Uiried  t 

BAWOLLO. 

Mercy  I— Ah  I— 
[FuuuLiAiT  hurts  him  firom  tft«  edmat. 


SCENE  X 
Squan  bdow  Oe  Pillar. 
Enter  Apollo  dobus,  a  Critic 
"Why  do  men  call  me  a  presumptuous  our, 
A  vapouring  blookhesd,  and  a  tuigid  fool, 
A  eommon  uuieanee,  and  a  charlatan  ? 
I've  dashed  into  the  se*  of  metaphor 
With  as  atroiw  paddlea  as  the  sturdiest  ship 
That  ohums  uedosae  into  li9uid  lif^t. 
And  hashed  at  every  object  m  my  w^. 
Uy  ends  are  puUio.    I  nave  talked  of  men 
Afl  my  fiuniliars,  whom  I  never  saw. 
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834  FIRHILTAK 

Na^— more  to  raise  my  credit— I  have  penned  lo 

Emstlee  to  the  great  ones  of  the  land. 

When  Bome  attack  misht  make  them  slightly  sore, 

AesuriDg  them,  in  faith,  it  was  not  I. 

What  was  their  answer?    Marry,  Portly  this: 

'Who,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock,  are  you!' 

I  have  reviewed  myself  incesaaotly — 

Yea,  made  a  oontract  with  a  kindred  soul 

For  mutual  interchange  of  puffery. 

(Jods— how  we  blew  each  other !  But,  'tia  past— 

Those  halcyon  days  are  gone;  and,  I  suspect,  >o 

That  in  some  fit  of  loathing  or  diBgust, 

Ad  Samuel  turned  &om  Eli^  coarser  son, 

Mine  ancient  playmate  hath  deserted  me. 

And  yet  I  am  Apollodorus  still  I 

I  search  for  genius,  having  it  myself. 

With  keen  and  earnest  longings.    I  survive 

To  disentangle,  from  the  imping  wings 

Of  out  young  poeta,  their  crustaceeus  sloiuh. 

I  watch  them,  as  the  watcher  on  the  brook 

Sees  the  young  salmon  wrestling  from  its  egg,         jo 

And  revels  in  its  future  bright  career. 

Hal  what  seraphic  melody  is  this? 

Enter  Sahcho,  a  Costermonger,  singing. 
Down  in  the  garden  behind  the  wall. 
Merrily  grows  the  bright-green  leek ; 
The  old  sow  grunts  as  the  acorns  fall, 

The  winds  blow  heavy,  the  little  pigs  squeak. 
One  for  the  litter,  and  three  for  the  teat- 
Hark  to  their  music,  Juanna  my  sweet  I 

APOLLOnOBUS. 

Now,  heaven  be  thanked  I  here  is  a  genuine  bard, 

A  creature  of  high  impulse,  one  unsoiled  40 

By  coarse  eonventionauties  of  rule. 

He  labours  not  to  sing,  for  his  bright  thoughts 

Resolve  themselvee  at  once  into  a  strain 

Without  the  aid  of  balanced  artifice. 

All  hail,  great  poett 

Save  you,  my  merry  inaeter  I  Need  you  any  leeks  or 
onions?  Here's  the  primest  cauliflower,  tttough  I  say 
it,  in  all  Badajoz.  Set  it  up  at  a  distance  of  some  ten 
yards,  and  I'll  forfeit  my  aas  if  it  does  not  look  bigger 
than  the  Alcayde's  wig.  Or  would  Uiese  radishes  suit 
your  turn  ?  There 's  nothing  like  your  radish  for  cooling 
the  blood  and  purging  distempered  humours.  5> 

23  nil  liM  uot  nal  (n  '  Blackviotid' 
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APOLLODORU0. 

I  do  admire  tky  vegetables  muob. 

But  will  not  buy  them.    Pray  you,  pardon  ma 

For  one  abort  word  of  friendly  obloquy. 

Is't  possible  a  being  so  endowed 

Witii  music,  song,  and  sun-aspiring  thoughts, 

Can  stoop  to  chaffer  idly  in  the  streets, 

And,  for  a  huckster's  miserable  f^un, 

Renounce  the  urgings  of  his  desuny? 

Why,  man,  thine  ass  should  be  a  Pegasua, 

A  sun-reared  oharger  snorting  at  the  stars. 

And  scattehns  all  the  Pleiads  at  his  heels — 

Thy  cart  ahomd  be  an  orient-tinted  car, 

Snoh  as  Aurora  drives  into  the  day, 

What  time  ths  rMy-fingered  Hours  awake — 

Thy  r  ' 


Looky&  master,  I've  dusted  a  better  jacket  than 
yoim  before  now,  so  you  had  beet  keep  a  oivil  tongue 
in  your  head.    Once  for  all,  will  you  buy  my  radishes? 

^poixonoRUS. 
No  I 

BANCHO. 

Then  go  to  the  devil  and  shake  rotmelf  I       71 
[ExU. 

AFOLLODOBUS. 

I^e  foul  fiend  seize  thee  and  thy  cauliflowers  t 

I  was  indeed  a  most  e^p'Ogious  ass 

To  take  this  lubber  clcHJpoIe  for  a  bard. 

And  worship  that  dull  fool.     Pythian  Apollo  I 

Hear  me— O  hear  I    Towards  the  firmament 

I  gaze  with  longing  eves ;  and,  in  the  name 

Of  millions  Uiirating  for  poetic  draughts, 

I  do  beaeech  thee,  send  a  poet  down  I 

Let  him  descend,  e'en  as  a  meteor  foils,  8a 

Rushing  at  noonday — 

[He  iB  cruOKd  by  t/u  fall  of  Q^ 
body  of  Haviullo. 


SCENE  XI 

A  Sired. 

Enter  Tun  Gbntlbmxs,  meeting. 

man  OKXTLSUAIf. 

Save  you,  brave  Cavalier! 
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fllOOITD  SKHTLCHAM. 

The  like  to  yon,  sir. 
I  scarce  need  ask  where  you  h»ve  been  to-day— 
All  Badajoz  was  at  the  nurketrplace. 

FtBST  axtmsiuii. 
You  mean  the  Act  of  Faith  ?    I  was  too  late : 
Will  you  vouchsafe  me  some  relation  of  it? 

nooiTD  emruaiAs. 
I've  seen  a  larger  muster  for  the  stake; 
Bui  never  was  the  public  interest 
Excited  to  so  vehement  a  pitch. 
Hen  did  not  care  for  Jews  or  heretiot, 
Thoueh  some  of  both  descriptions  were  produoed,    lo 
The  teading  victim  waa  the  Qraduate, 
Whose  monstrous  deed  in  blowing  up  the  church, 
Whereby  a  thousand  lives  and  more  were  lost, 
Stands  yet  unequalled  for  atrocity. 
Faith,  BIT  I  the  Inquisition  had  hard  work 
To  guard  him  from  his  dungeon  to  the  pile. 
When  he  came  forth,  from  twenty  thousand  throats 
There  rose  so  horrid  and  so  fierce  a  yell 
That  I  was  &in  to  hold  my  tingUiig  ears. 
HothetB,  whose  sons  had  perished  in  the  church,      ao 
Howled  curses  at  him :  old  men  shook  their  fists 
With  palsied  vehemence ;  and  there  were  some 
Who  carried  naked  daggers  in  their  hands, 
And  would  have  hacked  him  piecemeal. 

riBST  OKHTLEHAH. 

And  no  w<aider— 
Twas  a  most  horrid  and  unnatuntl  deed ; 
Hy  young  remembranoe  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

SKOOnn  OEHTLEHAM. 

Yet  was  he  quits  oalm : 
A  little  pide,  perhaps,  but  noway  moved 
By  all  their  hooting.    When  he  reached  the  pile, 
He  craved  permission  of  the  Inquisitor,  jc 

To  say  a  word  or  two.    That  being  granted, 
He  turned  him  straighiwav  to  the  raging  cro^di 
Which,  at  his  gesture,  stilled  itself  awhile, 


FIRST  QKNTLEMAN. 

How  mesn  you,  sir  f 
his  guilt? 
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SCENE  XI  88: 

BE0ONI>  OKNTLBKAM. 

la  foith,  not  be  ! 
His  speech  was  worse  than  any  commiiiatioii. 
He  onia'd  the  city,  and  he  ours'd  the  church ; 
He  ouTs'd  the  houses,  and  he  curs'd  their  stones. 
He  cursed^  in  short,  in  such  nuraculous  wise, 
That  nothing  was  exempted  irom  his  ban.  4< 

Then,  sir,  indeed  the  people's  wrath  was  roused, 
And  a  whole  atorm  oi  cats  came  tumbling  in, 
Combined  with  baser  misailes.    I  was  fain. 
Not  wishing  to  be  wholly  singular, 
To  add  my  contribution  to  the  rest. 
Tet  he  ours'd  on,  till  the  Familiars  ga^ed  him— 
Bound  him  unto  the  stake,  and  so  he  dSed. 

FIBST  QSirrLBlUS. 

Tou  tell  the  story  toit  pleasantly. 

Were  there  no  more  of  note  in  the  procession? 

SBOOITD  OKHTLXXAir. 

There  was  a  ^low,  too,  an  Anabaptist,  s< 

Or  something  of  the  Bort,  from  the  Low  Countries, 
Beioidng  in  the  name  of  TeufelsdrSckh. 
I  ao  not  know  for  what  particular  sin 
He  stood  condemned ;  but  it  was  noised  abroad 
That,  in  all  ways,  he  was  a  heretic. 
Six.  times  the  Ijiquisition  held  debate 
Upon  his  tenets,  and  vouchsafed  him  speech, 
Whereof  he  largely  did  arail  himself. 
Bat  tb^  oould  coin  no  meaniiu  from  his  words, 
Further  than  this,  that  he  mora  earnestly  6i 

-  Denounced  all  syatems,  human  and  divine. 
And  so,  because  the  weaker  sort  of  men 
Are  oft  misled  by  babbling,  as  the  bees 
Hive  1^  tiie  clash  of  cyml^s,  it  was  deemed 
A  duty  to  remove  him.    He,  too,  spoke. 
But  never  in  your  life,  sir,  did  you  bear 
Such  hideouB  jargon  I    The  distracting  screech 
Of  waggon-wheels  ungrewed  was  music  to  it ; 
And  as  for  meaning — wiser  heads  than  mine 
Could  find  DO  trace  of  it.     Twaa  a  tirade  t 

About  fire-hotscfl,  jOtuns,  windbags,  owls, 
Choctaws  and  homo-hair,  shams  and  flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms,  Tithes,  and  Unveracities. . 
Faith,  whm  I  heard  him  railing  in  ciank  terms. 
And  dislocating  language  in  his  howl 
At  Phantasm  Captains,^air-and>leather  Popes, 
Terrestrial  Law-words,  Lords,  and  Law-brii^ers,— 
I  almost  wished  the  Graduate  back  again : 
Si$  style  of  cursing  had  some  flavour  in't ; 
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The  other's  was  most  tedious.    B7  and  by,  80 

Th«  orowd  grew  restive  ;  and  no  wonder,  sir ; 
For  the  effMt  of  his  discourse  was  such, 
That  one  poor  wench  miscarried  in  af&ighL 
I  did  not  urr;  longer. 

FIBST  aEtmSMAIT. 

Tour  narration 
Hakes  me  regret  less  heartily  the  chance 
That  tept  me  from  the  show.    Is  there  oauiiht  else 
Talked  of  inBad^oz? 


Why,  yes,  Bir—mucb, 
And  of  strange  import ;  but  the  cautious  lip 
Darea  not.  as  yet,  give  utterance  to'its  thought 
In  the  full  measure.    Death  hath  been  amoo^  us,    90 
Not  striking  at  the  old,  but  at  the  young, 
In  most  unusual  fashion.    Three  young  men, 
All  in  strong  health,  untainted  by  dis^ts& 
Died  in  a  tavern.     Marry,  eir — 'tis  thought 
Their  oups  were  spiced.    But  a  few  days  ago. 
Our  most  aspiring  poet,  Haverillo, 
Fell  ftvm  St  Simeon's  column— no  one  knows 
What  took  him  to  ita  top ; — another  life, 
X  hear,  was  lost  in  his  abrupt  descent. 
But  no  one  could  identify  the  corpse.  100 

Then  there's  a  Priest  am issing— these  are  things 
Portentous  in  themselves,  and  veiy  stranga 
Further,  tiiere's  some  slight  scandal  noised  abroad 
About  the  niece  of  an  Inquisitor— 
I  name  no  names—who  niav  Iiave  been,  perchance, 
Somewhat  too  credulous.    Tia  a  strange  world  I 
Are  you  acquainted  with  Firmilian  ? 


But  aliglitly,  sir  :  I've  held  a  bet  or  so 

With  hun  upon  the  bull-fighta    Why  d'ye  ask? 

BBCONC  OEKTLEIUK. 

Because  (in  confidence),  I  think  'twere  \vise  _  tia 

To  close  your  book  with  him.    I  heard  it  said, 

Not  many  days  ago,  that  his  old  uncle, 

The  Dean  of  Salamanca,  had  expired. 

And  left  him  all  his  wealth.    Heaven  bless  you,  sir— 

I  have  a  turn  for  genealogy. 

And,  by  my  reckoning,  he  is  no  more  kin 

To  the  old  Dean  than  to  the  Hol;^  Pope  I 

I  may  be  wrong,  you  know— but  in  such  mattsni 

Tia  prudent  to  m  sure.    There  are  reports. 
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FIBST  aSNTLBMAH. 

Tour  kindly  hint  hath  found  a  ready  way 

To  a  moet  anxious  boeom  1    Let  us  go 

Towards  the  Prado.    I've  a  little  tak 

To  tell  you  of  that  same  Firmilian.  [£!xeunt. 


Hie  VauUs  <^  (^  /n^isitton. 

The  IiiqDiatTOBS  are  aeaied  on  lenchea-Sehtni  ihem 

Fahiliabs  bearing  torches. 


CBJMY  mquisiTos. 
Would  I  could  bid  you  welcome,  brethren,  here  1 
This  wild  derangement  of  the  elementa. 
These  fiery  gashee  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
That  stream  with  flame,  and  frieht  the  astonied  earth. 
Are  not  &om  natural  causes :  ETell  is  loose ; 
The  Prince  o'  the  Air  hath  called  hie  lesiona  up, 
And  demons'  wings  are  madly  flashing  ^ 
On  hideous  errantry  I    There  have  been  deeds 
Wroujgfat  here  among  us  of  so  vile  a  sort—  9 

Such  uipious  words  nave  pierced  the  nether  world — 
That  the  fiends,  starting  m>m  their  sulphurous  beds, 
Have  answered  to  the  summons  I 

OLD  DI4UISITOB. 

Such  a  night 
There  hath  not  been  since  that  in  Wittembei^ 
Wlten  damned  Faustus  lost  his  wretched  soul. 

CHisF  iNquiflrroR. 
Tea,  reverend  brother,  it  was  even  so ; 
And,  much  I  fear  me,  some  in  Badajoz 
Have^  by  their  piactic«  of  unholy  arts. 
Sinned  worse  than  Faustus.    Stand  thou  forth,  Bal- 
thazar; 
And  toll  UB  what  thou  knoweot. 

PIB8T  PUItLIAB. 

Most  reverend  sirs, 
I,  and  my  fellow,  Oil  of  Santillane,  to 

Both  sworn  Fanuhars  of  this  Holy  office. 
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Received  of  late  oommiaaion  to  inquire 
Touohine  tbe  trade  of  »  suspected  Jew. 
HiB  deftUng  was  in  philtres,  amorous  drugs, 
Powders  of  mummy,  amuleta,  and  charms^ 
All  ^A^ch  we  seized,  and  brought  the  caitiff  here 
To  be  examined.    When  upon  the  rack, 
He,  being  urged  by  subtle  questioning, 
Con&Bsed  that  oftentimee  be  bad  procured 
ifost  strange  mat«rial  for  a  student's  use- 
As  skulls,  thigh-bones,  a  murderer'a  wasted  hand 
Hewn  mm  the  gibbei,  and  such  other  ware 
As  aoroerers  do  employ.    Besides  these  things, 
He  owned  that  he  had  purchased  &om  a  Uoor 
A  cuiiouB  wwk  upon  geometry. 
And  wld  it  to  flrmilian. 

OHiir  urqtnsiToii. 

Can  the  stars 
Retun  their  place  within  the  firmament, 
When  wiokeaneas  like  this  is  wrought  below? 
Proeeed,  Balthasar. 

FHIST  PAXUJAB. 

Theee  partioulus 


Being  in  their  nature  horrid  and  profuie, 

DidH< 

Yetwt, „    

Touebiog  the  doubtfm  wituess 


„ d  pro — 

Did  Hordeoai  right  cheerfully  disdoee. 

Yet  we,  remembering  what  the  vulnte  saitb, 

fn — 1.-__  11.-  i___i..f__i  _-. of  »  Jew 


Against  a  Christian,  did  esteem  it  fit 

To  nuke  more  perquisition.    For  tiut  end, 


1  a  wineflhop— 

OLD  QT^UISITOB. 

Mark  that  well,  mv  masters  1 
For  threescore  years  and  t«n  I've  held  my  office. 
And  never  did  I  know  the  sorcerer  vet 
Whose  servant  felt  not  a  perpetual  Uiirst. 
I  pray  you  let  that  fact  be  noted  down. 


Obedient  to  our  orders,  Qil  and  I, 

Albeit  habitual  ahunnets  of  the  cup. 

Did  somewhat  deviate  from  our  wonted  rule. 

And  made  slight  show  of  wassail.    Whereapon, 

This  moodemus,  young  i^rmilian's  knave. 
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Did  gnuliudly  to  ui  some  part  diBoIoBO 
Of  his  smployer'a  practice. 

CBiiF  nr<)uiBnoB. 

Did  he  80?  0< 

A  servant's  tale  is  dsmning  evidence 
Against  his  lord  E    What  said  this  Nicodemus  ? 
Btand  dovn,  Baltbaiar— Speak  thou,  Santillane. 

SXOOHD  y^MlLIAB. 

He  told  OS  this— that  long  ago,  in  Wales, 

His  master  had  &om  one  Plotinus  learned 

Host  wondrous  secrets :  that  on  Wednesday  nights 

He  was  attended  by  an  uglv  imp. 

Whose  outward  apparitioa  bore  the  stamp 

Of  an  enormous  hedge-hog. 

OLD  INQUISrrOB. 


The  like  was  said  of  Paracelsus  too. 

And  of  Cornelius.    I  myself  have  seen 

A  hedge-pig  suckled  by  a  Moorish  witch. 

That  must  nave  been  about  the  year  sixteen. 

Or  two  years  later.    Is  it  taken  down? 

For  threescore  years  and  ten  I've  held  my  office, 

And  never  knew  a  necromancer  yet 

But  dealt  in  hedge-hogs  1    Is  it  taken  down  ? 

OHiKT  nrquisiTOR. 
It  is,  my  reverend  brother,    Santillane— 
On  with  your  story. 

SECOMD  PAHILIAR. 

Warily  he  talked 
Of  magic  circles,  skulls,  and  fumigations — 
Of  the  great  Devil,  and  his  sulphurous  stench— 
Of  piuntom  beavers,  and  of  bottle  imps  ; 
The  bare  recital  of  which  monstrous  tniiigs 
Hade  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  qiulls  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 
I  can  depone  no  further. 

OLD  iirqnisiTOB. 

Porcupines 
Are  worse  than  hedge-hogs ! 

CHIEF  isiitrisrroR. 

Is  this  Nicodemus 
Still  safe  within  your  reach? 
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riBST  PAltlLUS. 

Right  hol3r  bit, 
He  is.    We  deemed  it  wiser  to  defer 
His  capture  till  we  knew  your  reverend  pleaaun,     9' 
In  case  Finnilian  might  take  sudden  wing. 
Morsover,  I  have  something  yet  to  tell, 
Which,  it  not  touching  sorcery,  may  lean 
To  wo»e  than  heresy. 

CHIEr  ISgUIBITOB. 

Thy  care  is  great. 
Thou  art  our  best  Familiar;  and  I  thin^ 
E'en  as  Uiou  speak'st,  and  lettest  out  the  truth, 
The  friehtened  fiends  desert  the  upper  sky 
And  caun  their  thunder  down.    Say  out  thy  say. 

FIBST  FAHIIUB. 

I  pray  your  reverend  worships  to  believe 

I  act  not  as  a  spy.    Tis  not  for  me  loc 

To  mark  the  twinkling  of  a  lady's  fan, 

To  lurk  behind  church  pillars,  or  to  note 

The  course  of  fervid  glances.    Such  things  lie 

Beyond  my  office  ;  and  I  know  full  well 

That  thev  are  oftentimes  asaumed  to  hide 

Host  iaitnfiil  service  to  our  Holy  Church ; 

And,  theref<n«,  I  repeat,  I  am  no  spy. 

CBier  ragnisiTOB. 
I  have  still  found  thee—as  the  Charch  hath  done — 
Discreet  within  thy  function.    Didst  thou  know 
Aught  that  might  appertain  to  one  of  us,  iia 

Or  to  the  honour  of  our  nearest  kin, 
I  do  believe  that  thou  wouldst  rather  dare 
Expose  thvself  upon  the  stretching  rack 
Than  spealc  out  openly. 


We  do  believe  itl 

FIRST  FAHIUAB. 

Therein  you  understand  me  thoroughly. 
I  am  the  poor  Familiar  of  this  House, 
And  for  the  movements  of  sucii  holy  sirs, 
And  of  their  households,  have  no  eyes  at  all, 
Save  at  their  pleasure.     But  Firmilian's  case 
Demands  a  full  divulgement. 

OLD  IH<)UIBIT0I1. 

Very  right  I 
I  gather  bom  this  talk  there 's  sometmng  wrong 
About  nrmilian's  morals.    I  have  been 
For  threescore  years  and  ten  InquiaitOT, 
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And  KlwaTS  h»ve  observed  that  heretics 
Are  fitultr  Id  their  morals.    Tell  us  alL 

riBST  FAIflLUB. 

Three  weeks  ago— 'twas  but  a  week  before 

The  death  of  the  three  students— there  appeared 

Within  a  lonely  cottage  in  the  wood, 

Hard  bordering  on  the  skirts  of  Badajoz, 

An  Indian  maiden.     She  was  dark  as  night,  ijo 

And  yet  not  unalluring,  as  I  heard 

From  Santillane,  my  comrade— 

BSOOirl)  FAXILIAn. 

Holy  sirs, 
I  swear  such  language  ne'er  escaped  my  lips  I 
I  only  said  that  m  a  heathen's  eye 
She  might  find  favour. 

OLD  IR4VISIT0B. 

Doubtless  so  she  would. 
I  do  remember,  fifty  years  ago, 
A  very  comelv  damsel  of  that  kind. 
Purveyed,  I  ttink,  from  inner  Africa — 
I  never  saw  a  more  voluptuous  shape. 
But  to  your  story— 

rtSSr  TAMILIA3L 

Every  day  since  then   i^o 
Hath  young  FirmiUan  stolen  to  "her  bower 
With  utmmt  eecreey.    What  passeth  there 
I  know  not.     But  men  say  she  sings  by  night 
Mysterious  ditties  in  an  unknon-n  tongue, 
Of  such  unnatural  and  thrilling  sort. 
That  the  scared  nightingales  desert  their  boughs, 
And  evil  birds  of  omen  fiit  around 
To  list  the  Indian's  muaic. 

OBIBr  IM4}UiaiTO& 

Is  it  so  ? 
That  shall  be  also  looked  to  heedfully. 
The  fiend  hath  many  snaree,  and  it  may  be  150 

That,  in  the  likeness  of  a  dusky  quean, 
He  sends  an  agent  hither.     What  I  know 
Of  this  Firmilian  makes  me  fear  the  worst: 
Yet  it  were  wise  to  wait     I'll  set  a  trap 
Shall  luie  him  to  his  ruin.    60  we  hence ; 
And  in  the  inner  oasket  of  our  hearts 
Be  all  our  secrets  locked.     Put  out  the  lights  I 

[2V  tonAet  are  extingw^eA 
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Among  the  MowUaina, 
Enter  Fibhiliah. 
Why  should  I  strive  to  oomprehend  the  charm 
Of  BAYoeo  nature,  or  to  fill  my  mind 
With  thoughts  of  desolation,  meanly  filched 
From  those  rude  rocks,  and  chasms,  and  cataracts? 
Why,  none  but  fools  affect  to  seek  them  now 
For  the  mere  sense  of  grandeur.    To  a  painter. 
Yon  crag  might  seem  magoificent  indeed, 
With  its  bold  outline.    A  geoloffist 
Would  but  r^ard  it  as  a  pillar  left 
To  mark  some  age  that  was  pre-Adamite,  ic 

And,  with  his  hammer,  excavate  the  bonee 
Of  brutes  that  revelled  in  the  oozy  slime. 
Ere  yet  a  bud  had  burst  in  Eden's  bower. 
Hero  ia  a  terrace  on  the  mountain  aide. 
As  stately  as  the  ever-watcbod  approach 
ITnto  the  palace  of  the  greatest  king. 
Your  man  of  science  caree  not  for  its  sweep. 
Nor  auKht  around  that  might  attract  the  eye  ;— 
Ha  calU  it  a  sea-margin,  and  exhumes 
Tb«  withered  fragment  of  a  cockle-shell,  » 

In  proof  of  his  averment,  with  mors  pride  ' 
Than  if  be  stumbled  on  a  coetly  gem. 
0,  thei«  is  room  for  infinite  debau 
In  a  stray  boulder ;  and  the  jagged  streak 
Upon  tiie  Burbce  of  a  harmless  stone, 
Hay  be  the  Helen  to  some  future  host 
Of  gla^er-theorists  t 

Such  men  are  wise. 
They  overlook  the  outward  &ce  of  things ; 
Seek  no  sensation  from,  the  rude  design 
Of  outward  beauty ;  but  fulfil  their  task  j< 

Like  moles,  who  loathe  the  gust  of  upper  air, 
And  burrow  underneath  I 

Three  days  have  I 
Been  wandering  in  thia  desert  wildomess 


In  search  of  inspiration.    Honid  thoughts, 
Phantasms,  chimeras,  torturee.  inwara  epaams. 
Disordered  spawn  of  dreams,  distracting  visions, 


Air«hrieks  and  haunting;  terrora  were  my  aim- 
Yet  nothing  comes  to  fright  mel    How  w  this? 
Grant  that  my  former  efforts  were  in  vain ; 
At  least  the  deatli  of  yon  poor  Haverillo  40 

Uight  be  a  millstone  tied  around  my  neck, 
Ana  sink  me  to  despair  I    It  is  not  so. 
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I  rather  feel  triumphant  in  th«  deed, 

And  draw  freeh  courage  from  the  thought  of  it. 

Were  all  my  creditors  disposed  like  him, 

Hethinks  the  aunshioe  would  be  warmer  still  1 

Hold— Let  me  reckon  closely  with  myself  I 

Gould  my  weak  baud  put  buck  the  clock  of  time 

To  the  same  point  whereon  its  index  lav 

When  first  the  thought  of  murder  crossed  my  soul^ 

Could  I  imdo,  evenTty  a  single  word,  ji 

All  my  past  actings,  and  recall  to  life 

Tb*  three  companions  of  my  earlier  yean — 

The  nameless  crowd  that  perished  in  the  ohureh— 

The  guileless  poetastoi^-and  the  rt«t 

Who  indirectly  owe  their  deaths  to  me— 

Would  I  exert  the  power?    Uoet  surely  not. 

Above  the  pool  that  lies  before  my  foot 

A  ttiousana  gniats  are  hoTsrine-an  hour  hence 

Tbevll  drop  mto  the  mud  I    Should  I  lament  60 

Hun  things  so  sportive,  and  so  full  of  glee. 

So  soon  must  pass  away  ?    In  faith,  not  1 1 

They  all  will  pensh  ere  the  sun  eoee  down. 

And  yet  to-morrow  night  that  self-same  pool 

Will  swarm  with  thousands  more.  What 's  done,  is  done ; 

I'll  look  on  it  no  further. 

But  my  work— 
That  grand  oonception  of  my  intellect. 
Whereby  I  thought  to  take  the  world  by  atorm — 
That  firstling  of  my  soul— my  tragedy— 
What  shall  become  of  it? 

Alas  I  I  fear       70 
I  have  mista'en  my  bent!    What's  Cain  to  me, 
Or  I  to  Cain  ?    I  cannot  realise 
His  wild  sensations— it  were  madness,  then, 
For  mo  to  persevere.    Some  other  bard 
With  weaker  nmres  and  fiunter  heart  than  mine 
Huat  ^rd  him  to  the  tasL    'Tis  not  for  me 
To  ahntw  that  page  of  history  in  song, 
And  otter  such  tremendous  cadences. 
That  the  mere  babe  who  hears  them  at  the  breast, 
Sant  eomprehension,  or  the  power  of  thought,  80 


Shidl  be  an  idiot  to  its  dyii^  hour  1 

I  deemed  mj  verse  would  nuke  pale  Heoatc 

Grow  wan  and  dark;  and  into  ashes  change 


The  radiant  star-dust  of  the  milky-way. 
I  deemed  that  pestilence,  disease,  and  death. 
Would  follow  every  strophe— for  the  power 
Of  a  true  poet,  prophet  as  he  is, 
Should  rack  creation  I 

Get  thee  gone,  my  dream- 
ily long-sustaining  friend  of  many  days  I 
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Henceforth  my  brain  ahall  ba  diTorced  from  thee,   90 
Nor  keep  mora  memory  of  the  wanton  past 
Than  one  who  makes  &  h&rem  of  bis  mind, 
And  dallies  witli  his  thoughts  tike  t^cubinee! 

Yet  something  must  be  aone.    Twere  Tile  for  me 
To  sink  into  inaction,  or  remain 
Like  a  graat  barp  wherein  the  music  lies 
Unwakened  by  tlie  hand.    What  if  I  chose 
A  theme  of  magic  ?    That  might  take  the  ear ; 
For  men  who  scarce  have  eyesight  to  diacem 
What  daily  passes  underneath  uieir  nose,  im 

Still  peer  about  for  the  invidble. 
'Twere  ea^  now  to  weave  a  subtile  tale 
Of  ghosts  and  goblins,  mermaids,  auccnbi, 
Uooncalves  md  monsters— of  endianted  halls, 
Wide-waving  tapestry,  haunted  corridors— 
Of  churcbywds  shadowed  by  mysterious  vewa, 
Wherein  white  women  walk  and  wring  their  hands — 
Of  awful  oavemB  underneath  the  aea. 
Lit  by  the  glimmer  of  a  demon's  eyes— 
Of  skeletons  in  armour,  phantom  knights  no 

Who  ride  in  fairy  rings — and  bo  revive 
The  faded  memories  of  our  childish  years 
With  richer  colour.    Bah  1— the  time  is  PMt 
When  such'like  tales  found  audience.    Children  now 
Are  greatly  wiser  than  their  fathers  wera, 
And  prattle  science  in  the  nursery. 
Raw-head>and-bloody-bonu  no  longer  scares 
The  inmate  of  the  cradle  into  rest ; 
And  that  tremendous  spectre  of  the  North, 
The  chimney-haunting  Boo-man,  comes  no  more, 
With  hideous  answer,  to  the  nurse's  call.  >ii 

Tet  something  do  I  know  of  m&gie  too. 
And  might  have  further  soundea  in  its  deep, 
But  for  the  terror  that  o'ermastored  me 
In  my  first  essay.    Scarcely  had  I  read 
Ten  lines  of  incantation,  when  a  ligbt. 
Like  that  of  glow-worms  pastured  upon  graves, 
Glared  from  the  sockets  of  a  fleshlees  skull, 
And  antic  shapes  ran  bowling  round  the  ring. 
And  scared  me  to  distraction.    With  tbe  fiend        1  jo 
I'll  have  no  further  traffic ;  for  I  dread 
Both  him,  and  that  which  is  opposed  to  him. 
The  ruthless  Inquisition.    I'll  no  more 
Of  magic  or  its  spells  I 

What  other  theme 
Lies  ready  to  my  hand  f  what  impulse  stirs 
Uy  being  to  its  depths,  and  conjures  up 
(As  the  young  nymphs  from  saored  fountains  rose) 
The  best  and  fairest  shapes  of  poetry? 
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Why— love,  love,  love  t— the  maeter  of  the  world— 
The  blind  impetuous  boy,  whose  tiny  dart  mo 

Ib  surer  than  the  Parthian  javelin- 
Love,  whoee  strong  hest  all  living  things  obey— 
liove,  the  lord-paramount  and  prince  of  all 
The  heroes  of  the  whirling  universe  I 
Was  it  not  love  that  vanquished  Harculea, 
What  time  he  writhed  in  Dejanira's  gown? 
Waa  it  not  love  that  set  old  Troy  on  flame, 
Withdrew  Achillee  from  the  Grecian  camp. 
And  kept  Ulysses  bound  in  Circe's  bowerV 
Was  it  not  love  that  held  great  Samson  firm  ijo 

Whilst  coy  Delilah  sheared  his  lusty  IocIul 
And  gave  him  powerless  to  the  Philistine? 
Was  it  not  love  that  made  Uark  Antonj 
Yield  up  his  kingdoms  for  one  fervid  kiss 
From  Egypt's  ripest  Queen?    What  better  theme 
Could  be  proposed  than  this?    A  graduate  I, 
And  an  expert  one  too,  in  Cupid's  lore— 
What  hinders  me  to  raise  a  ncher  song 
Than  ever  vet  was  heard  in  praise  of  love? 
Let  tlie  cold  moralista  say  what  they  will,  i6o 

111  set  their  practice  boldly  'gainst  my  verse, 
And  BO  convict  them  of  hypocrisy. 
What  t«xt-books  read  their  children  at  the  schools? 
Derive  they  Latin  from  a  hymnal  sourco. 
Or  from  the  works  of  rigid  anchorites? 
Not  so  I    That  liog  of  Epicurus'  sty, 
The  sensuous  Horace,  ushers  them  along 
To  rancid  Ovid.     He  prepares  the  way 
For  loose  Catullus,  whose  voluptuous  strain 
la  soon  dismissed  for  coarser  Juvenal.  170 

^[Ue  wo  the  other  Ian gu we—Is  there  much 
Of  moral  fervour  or  devout  respect 
That  can  be  sleaned  from  old  Anacreoii's  lays, 
Or  Sappho's  burning  starts?    What  pious  lore 
Can  the  alembic  of  the  sa^  extract 
From  the  rank  filth  of  Anstophanes  ? 
Is  Lucian  holy  reading?    And,  if  not. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  the  old  garden^god, 
Perust  they  in  their  system?    Pure  indeed 
Must  be  the  minds  of  those  compelled  to  wade      lEo 
Through  all  the  dunghills  of  antiquity. 
If  they  escape  without  some  lasting  stain. 
What  do  our  moralists?    To  make  things  clear 
Which  otherwise  might  'scape  the  youthful  sense, 
They  write  Pantheons— wherein  you  may  read. 
In  most  exact  and  undisguised  detail, 
The  loves  of  Jove  with  all  his  relatiree, 
Besidea  some  less  conspicuous  amours 
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With  Danae,  Europe,  and  the  like. 

What  merrier  jeeta  can  move  the  schoolboy's  spleen. 

Than  the  rich  tale  of  Vulcan  and  of  Uan ;  191 

Or  of  Apollo,  when,  in  hot  pursuit 

Of  Daplme,   stead  of  tresoee  in  his  hand. 

He  found  a  nrland  of  the  laurel  leaves  ? 

Well-thumbM,  be  sure,  the  preciouB  pages  are 

That  tell  of  Venus  and  of  Merouir  I 

And  ahaU  the  men,  who  do  not  shrink  to  t«aoh 

Such  saving  dootrine  to  their  tender  aons, 

Accuseme  if  I  shrine  the  same  in  verse, 

And  with  most  sweet  seductive  harmony,  loo 

Proclaim  the  reign  of  Love  o'er  all  the  world  ? 

Henceforward  then,  avaun^  ye  direful  thoughts 
That  have  oppressed  the  oavems  of  mv  brain  1 
I  am  discharged  from  goilt,  and  free  man  blood 
Which  was  but  shed  through  miaconcaved  desire  1 
How  doriotu  is  the  lif^tnen  of  the  soul 
That  ^eams  within  me  now  I    I  am  like  one 
Who,  after  hours  of  horrid  darknees  passed 
Wiliun  the  umbrage  of  a  thundercloud. 
Beholds  once  more  the  liquid  ]igbt  of  day  ito 

Streaming  above  him,  when  the  splendid  sun 
Galls  up  the  vapours  to  his  own  domain, 
And  the  great  heap  moves  slowly  down  the  vale, 
Muttering,  in  ang/sr,  for  its  victim  lost  1 
Now  could  I  rol^  as  gaily  aa  a  child, 
On  the  fresh  carpet  of  the  unsown  flowers — 
Now  could  I  raise  my  voiee  in  innocent  glee, 
And  shout  from  cataraot  unto  cataract— 
But  that  a  single  thought  disturba  me  yet ; 
Uy  vow  to  Huiana— Will  she  bear  tao 

That  frank  communioi  irtiich  I  must  achieve 
Ere  yet  my  song  ia  perfect?    She  is  proud, 
And  somewhat  oveivearing  in  her  walk, 
Yet  there's  no  woman  past  the  power  to  tame. 
A  Count  of  Stolberg  once, — a  wedded  man, 
Whose  restless  disposition  drove  him  on 
To  wear  the  croae,  and  light  in  Palestine — 
Was  taken  captive  by  an  Emir  there, 
And  'scaped  &om  prison  solely  by  the  aid 
Of  the  one  daughter  of  his  enemy.  sjo 

"Tia  s^  that,  when  he  brought  the  damsel  home, 
The  Christian  matron  no  remonstrance  made, 
But  took  her,  like  a  aister,  to  her  heart, 
And  the  blem  three  lived  on  in  unison. 
Why  iJiould  I  not  revive  Qm  earlier  days? 
Why  should  the  stately  Uariana  look 
More  ecjdly  upon  Lilian,  or  that  flower 
That  I  have  lathered  from  the  Afrio  plains. 
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Thftn  Kftchel  on  her  handmaid?    I  can  quot« 
SufficMDt  texts  to  still  her  first  hanngua,  140 

If  she  be  angiT.    Will  she  so  endure? 
Kind  Cupid,  aid  I    In  this,  I  must  be  aure  I 

[Exit. 


SCENE  XIV 
A  Gfonfen.— FiBULUN.    b 


Ht  Mariana  I 

HAIUAlfA. 

0  my  beautiful  I 
Hy  seraph  love— my  panther  of  the  wild— 
Hy  moon-eyed  leorard— my  voluptuous  lord  1 
0,  I  am  Slink  within  a  sea  of  hhss, 
Ajid  find  no  sonndings ! 


Shall  I  answer  back? 
As  the  great  Earth  lies  silent  all  the  nig^t, 
And  looks  with  hungry  longing  on  the  at«^ 
Whilst  its  huge  hean  oeats  on  its  granite  ribs 
With  measui9a  pulaingB  of  delirious  joy- 
Bo  look  I,  Mariana,  on  thine  eyes  I 


Ah,  dearest,  wherefore  are  we  fashioned  thus? 
I  cannot  always  hang  around  thy  neck 
And  plant  vennilion  Kisses  on  thy  brow ; 
I  cannot  alasp  tiiee,  as  yon  ivy  hush— 
Too  happy  ivy  1— bolde^  from  year  to  year, 
The  stalwart  oak  withm  her  firm  embraoe, 
Mixing  her  treesea  fondly  up  with  his, 
Like  aome  yomig  Jewish  nuid  with  Absalom's. 
Nay,  hold,  T^mulian  t  do  not  pluck  that  rose  I 

Why  not?  it  is  a  foir  one. 


Are  fair  tidngs     le 
Made  only  to  be  plucked?    0  fie  on  theel 
I  did  not  think  my  lord  a  libertine  1 

Yet,  sweetest,  with  ;^our  leave  HI  take  the  rose^ 
For  there's  a  moral  in  it.— Look  yon  here. 
'TIS  fiur,  and  sweet,  and  in  its  clustered  leaves 
It  carries  balmy  dew :  a  predous  flower, 
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And  vermeil-tinctured,  aa  &re  Hebe's  lips. 
Yet  say,  my  Uariana,  could  you  bear 
To  saxe  for  ever  only  upon  uiis. 
And  fling  the  net  of  Flora's  ca^et  by  ? 


No,  truly — I  would  bind  it  up  with  more^ 

And  make  a  fittinf{  posy  for  my  breast 

If  I  were  stinted  m  my  Mneral  choice^ 

I'd  crop  the  lily,  tender,  Treeh,  and  white, — 

The  shrinking  pretty  lily— and  would  give 

Its  modeet  contrast  to  the  gaudier  rose. 

What  next?  some  flower  that  does  not  love  the  day— 

The  dark.  full-6oent«d  night-stock  well  might  serve 

To  join  the  ither  two. 

FIKHILUN. 

A  sweet  selection  I 
Think'st  tliou  they'd  bloom  together  on  one  breast 
With  a  united  fragrance? 


Wherefore  not? 
It  i«  by  union  that  all  things  are  aweet. 

FIBllILUir. 

Thou  speakest  well  1    I  joy,  my  Mariana, 

To  find  thy  spirit  overleaps  the  pale 

Of  this  mean  world's  injurious  narrowness  1 

Never  did  Socrates  proclaim  a  truth 

More  beautiful  than  welled  &om  out  thy  lipa^ 

'  It  ia  by  union  that  all  things  are  sweet.' 

Thou,  darling,  art  my  rose— my  dewy  rose — 

The  which  Vu  proudly  wear,  but  not  alone. 

Doet  comprehend  me  ? 


Ha  I    PirmJlian— 
How  my  eyee  dazzle  [ 

VIBHIUAN. 

Let  me  show  you  now 
The  lily  I  have  ta'en  to  bind  with  thee. 

[He  brings  Laxur  /ram  the  Summer'houte. 

MARIANA. 

Is  this  a  jest,  Fumilian  ? 

nBMlLIAH. 

Could  I  jest 
With  aught  so  fair  and  delicate  as  this  ? 
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Hay,  come— no  oojneea  I    Both  of  you  embrace- 
Then  to  my  heart  of  hearts— 

MABIAHA. 

Soft  you  a  moment  t 
Uethinks  the  poey  ia  not  yet  complete. 
Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  ahare 
ICy  rights  with  this  pale  beauty— (for  she 's  pretty ; 
Although  80  fra^e  and  bo  slight  a  thing, 
lliat  a  mere  puff  of  April  wind  would  mar  her)  — 
Where  is  the  night-stock  ? 

FniULtAK  brinffs  Ikoiaha  from  the  tool^untse. 
Herel 

HABIAHA. 

A  filthy  negresa ! 
Abominable  I 


Mercy  on  me  !  what  blubber  lipa  ehe  has  1 

MABIAHA,  furiously  to  FIHMIUAir. 

You  nastv  thing  I    Ib  this  your  poetry— 

Your  high  soul-scheming  and  philosophy? 

I  bate  and  loathe  you.!    (To  /ndtono.)— Rival  of  my 

shoe, 
Oo,  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  &om  the  day 
Thacloathes  Thine  ebon  skin  I    Firmilian—  70 

Tou'll  hear  of  thisl    Uy  brother  serves  the  king, 

UUAH. 

Uy  uncle  is  the  chief  Inc|uisitor, 

And  he  shall  know  of  this  ere  curfew  tolls  1 

What  I   Shall  I  share  a  husband  with  a  ooal  ? 

Bight  girl  t   I  love  thee  even  for  that  word— 
The  Inquisition  makes  moat  rapid  work, 
And,  in  it«  books,  that  caitiff's  name  is  down  I 


Listen  one  moment  t    When  I  was  a  babe, 
And  in  my  cradle  puling  for  my  nurse. 
There  fell  a  gleam  of  glory  on  the  floor. 
And  in  it,  darkly  standing,  vras  a  form— 

UASIAITA. 

A  negrees,  probably  1    Farewell  awhile— 
When  next  we  meet— the  faggot  and  the  pile  t 
Come,  Lilian  I  '"" 
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FIRIIILIAir. 

Who  cftiw?  Good  night  I 
[Scene  ^osea. 

SCENE  XV 
A  Barren  Moor,— Niffht— Mist  and  fog. 
Enter  Firhiliak. 
They'rk  hot  upon  my  traces  1    Through  tiie  nust 
I  hear  their  call  and  anBwer— and  but  now, 
Ab  I  WM  crouching  'neath  a  hawthorn  bush, 
A  dai^  Familiar  swiftly  glided  by, 
HiB  keen  eves  glittering  with  the  lust  of  death. 
If  I  am  ta  en,  the  faggot  and  the  pile 
Amit  met    Horror  I    Itather  would  I  dare, 
Like  nah  Empedodes,  the  Etna  gulf| 
Than  writhe  Before  the  elavee  of  higofary. 
Whete  am  I  ?    If  my  mind  deceives  me  not,  lo 

Dnon  that  oonunon  where,  two  years  ago, 

1  b^;gar  oame  and  craved  an  alms, 


^lereby  destroymg  a  stupendoiw  thought 

__  r-**X'  '*'"'  Wasted  ere  its 

I  trade  the  old  fool  take  the  leftward  path, 


Joflt  bursting  in  uy  mind— a  gtoriouabud 
*"         "   but  blasted  ere  its  Moi: "  ' 


Of  poesy,  bm  blasted  ere  its  Room  I 

I  l»d«  the  old  fool  take  the  leftward  [ 

Whioh  leads  to  the  deep  quannr,  where  he  fell— 

At  leaat  I  deem  so,  fin*  I  tieani  a  splash— 

But  I  was  gasing  on  the  ^bbous  moon. 

And  durst  not  lower  my  celestial  flight  lo 

To  care  for  such  an  inaeot-worm  as  he  I 

How  cold  it  is  I    The  mist  comes  thicker  on. 
Hal-what  is  that?    I  see  around  me  lighto 
Dancing  and  flitting,  yet  they  do  not  seem 
Like  tarchee  either — and  there's  music  too  I 
I'll  pauae  and  listen. 

Chonu  of  Iqkks  Faioi. 

Follow,  follow,  follow  I 

Over  Mil  and  over  hollow ; 

It  is  ours  to  lead  the  way, 

When  a  sinner's  footsteps  stray—  jo 

Cheering  him  with  light  and  song. 

On  his  doubtful  path  along. 

Hark,  hark  I   The  watoh-dogs  Wk. 
There's  a  crash,  and  a  splash,  and  a  blind  man's  coy. 
But  Um  Poet  looks  tranquilly  up  at  the  Ay  I 
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la  it  the  eoho  of  an  inward  voice, 
Or  spirit-worda  that  make  my  flefih  to  oreep, 
And  send  the  cold  blood  choking  to  my  heaxt? 
I'll  ohift  my  ground  a  little — 

Chorus  oflanxa  Fatui. 
Flicker,  Sicker,  flicker  I 
Quicker  still,  and  quicker. 
Four  young  men  sate  down  to  dine, 
And  still  tney  paaeed  the  rosy  wine ; 
Pure  "was  the  cask,  but  in  the  fiask 
There  lay  a  certain  deadly  powder— 
Ha  I  his  heart  is  beating  louder  I 
£n  the  day  had  passed  away, 
Garcia  Perez  lifeless  lay  I 
Hark  I  his  mother  wails  Alpbonzo, 
Never  more  shall  strong  Atonzo 
Drink  the  wine  of  Ilde&onso. 
FimaLiAK. 

O  horror  1  horror  I  'twas  by  me  they  died : 

I'll  move  yet  fiurther  on— 

Chorua  of  Ionxs  Fatul 
In  the  vaults  under 
Bursts  the  red  thunder; 
Up  goes  the  cathedral. 
Prim,  people,  and  bedrall 
HoThorhot  hoi 

nBltlLIAH. 

Hy  brain  is  whirling  like  a  potter's  wheel  I 

OlNemesisl 

(^na  qf  Iqmbb  Fatci. 
The  Huses  aing  in  their  charmM  ring, 
And  Apollo  weeps  for  him  who  Bleeps, 
Alas  [  on  a  hard  and  a  stony  pillow — 
Raverillol  Haverillol 


I  shall  go  mad ! 

Chorus  of  Iqnes  Fatih. 
Give  him  some  respite— give  hi"i  some  pislse — 
One  good  deed  he  haa  done  in  his  days ; 
Chaont  it,  and  sing  it,  and  tell  it  in  chorus — 
He  has  flattened  the  cockscomb  of  ApoUodoruMi 
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Small  comfort  that !   The  death  of  a,  shard-beetle,    70 
Albeit  the  poorest  and  the  paltrieat  thing 
That  crawla  round  refuse,  cannot  weigh  a  grain 
Aeainst  the  ponderous  avalanche  of  guilt 
That  hangs  above  me  I    O  me  miseruile! 
Ill  grope  my  way  yet  further. 

Chorw  nf  loRss  Patul 

I^nniliaul  Firmilian  I 

What  have  yoa  done  to  Lilian? 
There  'a  a  cir  from  the  grotto,  a  sob  by  the  stream, 
A  woman's  loud  wailing,  a  little  babe's  scream  I 

How  fared  it  with  Ulian,  So 

In  the  pavilion, 

Firmilian,  Firmilian  I 

nsmLiAii. 
Horror  I  I'm  lost  I — 

Chorus  of  laifxs  Fatdi. 

Ho!  faol  hoi 

Deep  in  the  enow 
Liee  a  black  maiden  from  AMoa's  shore  1 

Hasten,  and  shake  her— 

Tou  never  shall  wake  her — 
Shell  roam  through  the  glens  of  the  Atlas  no  more  I 

Stay,  stay,  stay!  90 

This  way — this  way — 
There's  a  pit  before,  and  a  pit  behind. 
And  the  seeing  man  wallca  in  the  path  of  the  blind  1 
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PBINTID  IN  SIB  THKODOBB  MABTUl'S  MmU/ir 

UfAyUmn,  1667. 
THE  BALLAD  OF  LTCAON 

rSOM  OTID, 

[Tmn  'Bon  QaaltiBr  and  hli  Friends',  TMft  tdMmrgh 

JfoeoitoJ,  lime  ISU.} 

Out  8pok«,  then,  Jove  to  the  sods  above, 

Ab  tbey  sate  in  their  skiey  E&IL 
'The  deed  is  done,  and  the  forfeit  won, 

Then  Uet,  my  children  all. 
While  I  speak  the  «rimes  of  those  fearful  times, 

Too  black  to  be  forgiven. 
And  the  ory  of  wrath  that  rose  from  earth, 

And  drew  us  down  from  Heaven  1 
'Id  form  and  faco  like  the  human  race, 

We  huah'd  our  thunders  still,  i 

And  elided  down  from  the  hoaiy  crown 

Of  the  high  Olympian  hilL 
The  worid  we  made  so  fresh  and  fair 

Was  now  like  a  desert  grown, 
For  the  stain  of  blood  was  everywhere. 

And  the  altars  were  overthrown. 


And  we  heard  the  howl  of  %e  beasts  that  prowl 

In  Cyllene's  foraats  dim.  »• 

We  wander'd  through  Lyooeus,  too, 

Swart  with  its  pine  trees'  shade. 
And  we  reach'd  the  floor  of  the  tyrant'a  door 

As  the  daylight  'gan  to  &de. 
'Then  made  we  sign  of  our  might  divine, 

And  the  people  straight  kneerd  down. 
But  Lyoaon  chafed  at  nia  subjeota'  &itb, 

And  check'd  them  with  his  Grown. 
"The  truth  we'U  test  of  this  holy  guest," 

Tile  tvrant  thos  began,  1 

"And  if  hia  powers  be  more  than  ouis, 

Let  the  god  eclipse  the  man  1 " 

U  daylight  'gaa]  i»j  besan  laer 
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*He  thought  to  ereep,  when  all  men  sleeps 
Ann«d  with  a  trenohant  blade, 

And  iMuoe  the  heart  of  the  etrangw  wi^t, 
In  his  awn  pavilion  laid. 

But  fint  to  try  if  a  heavenly  eye 
Could  fiithom  his  foul  design, 


'A  herdd  lay  in  his  honae  that  day, 

A  nation's  pledge  to  him, 
But  the  caitiff  slew  him  as  he  slept, 

And  hewed  him  limb  from  limol 
With  care  be  dressed  that  odious  feast, 

Then  with  a  honid  sneer 
He  bade  us  come  to  the  banquet  room 

And  taste  his  royal  oheer. 
*In  wrath  and  ire  I  made  the  fire 

Through  the  raulted  dwellina;  roai^ 
And  buned  the  foul  Penates  down 

On  thfflr  master's  tainted  floor. 
In  fear  and  dismay  he  fled  away 

To  the  forest  eolitudee. 
And  howled  alone,  like  a  guilty  ^ost. 

In  the  wild  An»dian  woods. 
'For  days  and  days  be  wander'd  there, 

A  wretch  by  heaven  accurst, 
The  viscous  foam  from  his  black  lips  flew, 

And  his  soul  was  mad  with  thirst. 
He  cried  for  blood,  he  raved  for  blood. 

Till  a  fearful  change  b^an, 
And  he  turned  to  rend  the  peaceful  flocks,    . 

And  lost  the  shape  of  man. 
*His  ahouldras  bare  wars  clothed  with  hair. 

His  limbs  grew  long  and  lean, 
Tet  still  you  might  tiaoe  on  his  wolfish  £aea 

What  onoe  the  wretch  had  been. 
The  grisly  locks  were  bard  and  stiff. 

The  eye  was  cold  and  keen, 
And  the  savage  sneer  of  Lycaon's  mouth 

Id  the  fuuisbed  wolf  was  seen  I ' 


THE  WANDERING  JEW 

[IffBUfr,  ISST] 
Thb  wizard  sat  within  his  hall— 
A  dark  and  tapestried  room— 
n  wraU)  and]  taj  rigbteaua  USf         69  TiMOoa]  vieiooi  i8Sr 
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Where  but  one  taper'e  fisrioR  lig^t 
Strove  feebly  with  tbe  gloom  ; 
While  difiuilf,  without,  the  wind 
Seng  aa  arouDO  a  tomb. 

He  read  some  old  and  mystie  book 

Within  that  lonely  hall ; 

And  as  the  fignred  arraa  wared 

With  noiBeleae  swell  and  fall, 

You  might  have  thoueht  the  apirita  came 

Unto  their  maater'a  call. 

No  sound  there  was  (save  the  drear  blast 

Ihat  swooned  with  dismal  moan) 

To  break  the  ringing  silence  made 

So  solemn  and  so  lone : 

There  is  not  of  all  earthly  sounds 

One  with  so  deep  a  tone. 

It  was  a  chamber  vast  and  hare, 

For  awe  and  tenor  meet ; 

For  nothing  broke  its  emptinesa 

Save  that  one  stony  seat, 

And  where  a  mighty  mirror  hung 

Its  black  and  velvet  sheet. 

The  wizard  read,  and  still  the  light 
Qi ^  111.  .  _:.i.i_  _i . 


Ib  creaking  on  the  etair. 

He  turns  him  to  the  door,  and,  lo  I 

A  stranger  standeth  there. 

High  waa  his  mien— he  stood,  and  gave 

Nor  sign,  nor  word,  nor  bow ; 

A  palmer's  mantle  wrapped  mm  round, 

Like  knight  on  saintly  vow: 

And  'neath  his  raven  locks  he  wore 

A  bandage  o'er  hia  brow. 

The  wieard  first  the  silence  broke: 

'What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me? 

Art  thou  a  knight  of  good  St  John 

From  islea  acroea  the  sea? 

Or  oom'st  thou  from  the  Holy  land. 

Or  distant  GaUlee?* 

'Oh I  I  have  wandered  &r  and  vride. 

By  forest,  stream,  and  glade ; 

O  er  trackless  seas,  o'er  u^  sonea, 

O'er  sands  without  a  shade ; 

0*ar  worlds  where  never  foot  of  man 

Hath  one  dark  impress  made. 
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'The  earth  is  all  the  h(nQ6  I  hxm, 

The  heavens  my  wide  roof  tree ;    - 

And  I  have  roamed  through  nuoy  a  land. 

And  crossed  full  many  a  sea: 

And,  vmaid,  I  have  croesed  them  all 

To  apeak  one  word  with  thee.' 

'Speak  out  thy  wish,  and  if  my  art 

Cui  work  that  will  of  thine, 

The  mastero  of  the  elements 

Shall  bow  before  my  aign.' 

'  Nay,  wisard— nay ;  nor  earth  nor  sea 

May  aid  ttiat  wish  of  mine, 

'Iflt  not  within  thy  magic  power 

The  mouldering  d«id  to  raise, 

And  bid  a  shape  that 's  long  since  fled 

Appear  before  my  gase?— 

Then  summon  from  the  sepulchre 

A  form  of  bygone  days-' 

The  wizard  turned  him  hastily: 

'  By  heaven  t  before  that  rite 

The  spirit  of  the  north  might  quul, 

And  close  hia  shuddering  sight ; 

And  oouldst  Okm  see  nor  feS  thy  heart 

Throb,  and  thy  cheek  grow  white? 

'Behold I  within  this  msgio  glass 
A  shadow  shall  be  cast ; 
At  every  wave  my  wand  shall  call 
Ten  seasons  from  the  p^t, 
Until  the  phantom  form  appear 
As  thou  didst  see  it  last.' 

The  Ump  went  out,  but  &om  the  glass 

A  phospbic  sloam  arose, 

And  fliokered,  with  a  death-like  haze. 

As  life  and  warmth  were  &oze — 

Faint,  dim,  as  looks  a  cottage  light 

Afiur  ihrough  drifting  snows. 

It  threw  a  wan  and  pallid  light 

On  faee  and  arm  and  hand : 

On  floor  and  wall,  ia  long  relief 

It  made  the  shadows  stand — 

The  stranger  in  his  palmer's  gstb, 

The  wiEBM  with  bis  wand. 

He  ^ved  it  once,  and  o'er  the  glass 

Dark  masses  'gui  to  fly ; 

He  waved  it  twice,  and  scadding  clonds 

Went  swiftly  hurrying  by ; 
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H«  waved  it  thriee,  aod  then  ttlowd  in 
The  ocean  of  the  sky. 

And  at  each  wave  dark  clouds  ruahed  up 

Aa  from  a  fount  below, 

And  joined  the  dense  uid  deepening  mass 

That  wavered  to  and  firo, 

Ab  sways  the  ripe  and  yellow  com 

When  autumn  breezes  blow. 

And  still  he  waved,  and  still  the  mists 

Boiled  round  the  maeio  space ; 

Hath  his  wand  lost  its  power,  that  still 

The  cloud  ia  in  ite  place? 

The  wizard  started,  and  the  blood 

Shot  o'er  his  time-worn  face. 

'  Stranger,  since  first  I  waved  my  wand 

Two  hundred  years  have  flown, 

And  yet  from  off  the  mirror's  &ce 

That  shadow  hath  not  gone. 

Thon  hast  not  triSed  with  mine  art. 

Or  made '  '  Wave  on  I  wave  on  1 ' 

Oh  ]  startling  was  that  stifled  voice, 
So  pent  beyond  a  sigh- 
It  was  the  language  of  a  soul 
Parched  up  with  agony  I 
The  wizard  dared  not  question  him, 
And  yet  he  knew  not  why. 
And  still  he  waved,  until  his  arm 
Grew  weary,  faint,  and  alack. 
Ages  returned  from  out  their  graves. 
As  on  a  beaten  track, 
Till  twice  six  hundred  years  had  come 
From  dark  oblivion  baclc 
Then  on  that  magic  mirror's  face 
The  maseee  lighter  grew. 
And  faded  dimly  one  by  one. 
As  flies  the  morning  dew. 
Until  the  glorious  sun  shone  out 
Within  a  heaven  of  blue. 
It  ahone  upon  a  gorgeous  scene 
In  &iry  Eastern  land : 
To  the  horizon's  utmost  line 
There  stretched  a  sea  of  sand ; 
No  spot  of  green  save  one  was  there. 
But  waste  on  every  hand. 
But  in  the  foreground  was  a  spot — 
The  deeeit's  emerald  gem^ 
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Where  green  {^rasa  apning  aod  flower-flhrubs  laced 
The  fresh  acacia's  stem ; 
Ajtd  o'er  the  whole  the  palm-tree  threw 
Its  feathery  diadem. 
Beneath  its  roots  a  little  brook 
Gushed  ^m  its  parent  well. 
To  which  a  loaded  camel  stooped, 
And  rung  its  silver  bell- 
Throughout  the  stUl  and  air-worn  room 
That  sound  was  audible.  150 

And  'neath  the  shade  a  damsel  sat, 
In  alien  garb  and  vest ; 
And  thouffh  they  mi^ht  not  see  the  face 
That  leant  upon  her  oreaat, 
Yet,  by  her  dark  and  glossy  hair, 
They  well  might  guess  the  rest. 

The  strange  man  gazed  upon  her  form 

Like  one  who  drinks  his  fill 

Of  love  and  freedom,  which  have  been 

A  loDg-forgotten  nil,  ifio 

When  their  whole  draughts  of  ecstasy 

Ai«  opened  to  hta  wiU. 

Then  died  his  thousand  woes  and  pains, 

His  thousand  cares  and  fears, 

And  forth  from  out  their  fountains  gushed 

A  flow  of  bleesed  tears. 

That  with  their  holy  influence  cleansed 

The  misery  of  years.  , 


Came  thirstilv  from  out  their  springs 
To  bless  his  neart  agaio^ 
That  paid  them  back  with  bud  and  bloom, 
As  sands  thank  summer  rain. 


He  gazed  until  that  female  form 

Baised  up  her  head  and  smiled ; 

Then  shook  his  spirit  as  a  reed, 

As,  with  an  accent  wild. 

He  staggered  on,  stretched  out  his  arms. 

And  sEneked,  'Uy  childl  my  childl'  iSo 

These  words  dissolved  the  spell ;  the  scene 

Died  like  a  taper's  lizht; 

For  o'er  it  shot  the  clouds  again 

Id  curtains  broad  and  white. 

Then  disappeared,  and  left  the  glass 

All  natui&Tand  bright. 
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Movelesa  and  fixed  thfl  stranger  stood, 
Still  as  a  marble  stone; 
His  eye  had  fallen  into  a  trance, 
As  if  ois  heart  had  gone.  190 

He  tomed  him,  as  to  pass  away. 
But  word  he  uttered  none. 
The  wizard  stopped  him  with  his  hand, 
'  Han  of  the  darksome  brow, 
Thy  hidr  is  like  the  raven's  winf; 
That  playeth  with  the  snow — 
Eow  could  ahe  be  thy  child  who  died 
A  thousand  years  ago? 
'There  is,  as  holy  legends  tell. 
But  one  who  knows  not  death;  100 

He  who  reviled  the  Crucified 
With  most  accursbd  breath. 
And  wounded  with  his  soldier'B  epear 
The  Man  of  Kazareth. 
'Oh.  fearful  thought  I  the  very  grave 
Is  closed  'gainst  his  endeavour. 
And  tempered  is  bis  chain  of  life 
Too  hard  for  aught  to  sever. 
He  hath  no  hope,  no  happineaa, 
For  ever  and  for  ever.  ito 

'  A  second  Cain  I  he  hath  a  mark, 
That  every  one  may  know; 
There  is  a  croes  oflivid  firs 
Imprinted  on  his  brow. 
But  thou  hast  no  such  seal  as  that — 
Dark  stranger,  who  art  thou?' 
The  stranger  turned,  he  raised  his  hand, 
And  back  the  bandage  drew 
From  off  his  brow :  one  glance,  but  one, 
The  startled  vrizard  threw,  »jo 

*  And  the  blood  fell  back  upon  his  heart- 

It  was  the  Wandering  Joe. 

THE  ELDER'S  WARNING 

A  I.AT  or  THK  COHTOCAnOH. 

\Ueminr,  1867] 

'  Noo,  John  Uaknll,  my  elder,  come  listen  to  my  word, 

It 's  fame  to  leave  the  barrowB,  it 's  time  to  draw  the  sword ; 

The  sheep  may  wander  on  the  hill,  the  stots  rout  in  the 

byre — 
But  another  path  is  ours,  John,  through  danger  and 
through  m«. 

V  3 
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The  p&liDgB  o'  oor  vineyard  are  gey  near  broken  doun, 
An'  the  mta  o'  -mes  are  tnmpled  by  greedy  laird  and 

loun. 
The  auld  Erastian  lords  have  pnt  their  feet  upon  oor 

Becks. 
And  oor  chalders  they  have  dwindled  to  little  mair  than 

pecks;  lo 

Thae  weaiy  interlocutors  oome  peltine  every  day, 
And  the  billa  and  the  expenses  are  mairlhan  we  oan  pay. 
^ut  what  is  waur  nor  a ,  John,  while  thus  distreaaea  we 

stand, 
BlackPrelacyiBcrawline  like  pushion  through  the  land — 
The  scarlet  woman  wilTbe  here  to  sit  withm  oor  ha', 
For  when  ye  see  a  Bishop,  John,  the  Palp's  no  fsir  awa'. 
They'll  soon  be  here  to  tithe  ye— theyll  tithe  both  stot 

and  stirk  • 
0 1  waes  me  for  the  Covenant,  and  wses  me  for  the  Eii^  I 
They're  ettlii^forthe  manses,  John— they're  ettling  fast 

and  fain; 
And  they'll  be  bringing  Tarn  Dalyell  and  Claverse  back 

affain.  lo 

But  we'll  moot  them  on  the  grotmd,  John,  whaur  we 

met  them  ance  afore. 
And  pay  thae  wearv  Moderates  ablack  and  bitter  seoro. 
8ae  lang  's  we're  a  united,  it  winna  do  to  bow 
To  the  cankered  Lords  o'  Session,  and  their  wigs  o' 

filastered  tow. 
gather  on  the  hills,  John-^we'U  gather  &r  and 
near— 
And  Gandlisb  he  will  lead  the  van,  and  Cunningham  the 

We'U  think  o'  Bothwell  Brig,  John,  and  the  Raid  o' 
^     Bullion  Green ; 
Well  show  them  that  we  lo'e  the  Kirk  far  better  nor  the 

Queen.   - 
Our  Zion  is  in  danger,  sae  tak'  your  auld  elavmore ; 
And  tak*  ye  down  the  rauchan  that  hanga  anint  the 

door,  io 

And  put  your  braid  blue  bannet  on,  an'  we'll  daunder  up 

the  glen. 
And  meet  the  bauld  Coaventide,  as  our  fathers  did,  ye 

ken.' 

Auld  John  Hakgill  he  listened,  and  whiles  he  wat  his 
thumb. 
And  whiles  took  up  the  outtie-pipe  that  lay  beside  the 
Jum, 
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And  whilw  he  keekit  in  the  pat  th»t  held  the  sinuiiermg 

kftil; 
But  ne'OT  a  bit  be  lifted  hia  raucban  firae  the  nalL 

'  N«e  doot,  nae  doot  I  an  awfu'  caae  I  the  timea  ar« 
unoohara, 
And  see  your  thinking,  ministw,  to  leave  your  ain  kail- 


Jid  the  b< 


a  bonny  manse  and  stipend,  that  was  worth  twa 

hundred  pnnd— 
And  the  Netberfaaugh  glebe4cre8— its  grand  potato- 
grundl  io 

An  awfu'  dispensation  1  I  canna  say  ye'ie  wrang, 
For  gin  ye  uunk  ye  sba'dna  stop,  ye're  very  right  to 

And  sae  the  Xiords  have  beat  the  Kirk?  that 's  waefii' 

news  to  t«ll ; 
Ye'se  hae  my  bluing,  minister,  but  I  canna  me  myBol*. 
Sfy  auld  claymore  'a  just  useless,  it  'a  rusted  firo'  holea— 
Indeed,  the  bairns  have  broke  it  wi'  hacking  at  the 

ooahk 
Tb»  rhenmatiz  is  in  my  back— I  canna  tell  how  sair — 
An'  I  got  my  death  wi'  driving  the  beasts  to  Hallow 

Pair. 
I'm  no  the  body  that  I  was— ye  ken  I'm  getting  auld ; 
And  as  for  lying  out  o'  doors,  the  nights  are  dismal 

eauld  1  50 

Tell  need  a  gude  thick  groatcoat  'gin  ye're  ganging 

up  to  sleep 
In  the  bare  and  broken  heather,  'niang  the  moorcocks 

and  the  sheep. 
Yell  find  its  warmer  lying,  gif  ye  lie  down  heads  and 

thrawB, 
Wi'  the  ither  noble  gentlemen  that  winna  thole  the 

laws. 
Fm  Terra  laith  to  lose  ye,  and  bo  is  Jenny  ben- 
There 's  no  a  better  liket  man  in  ony  parish  near; 
But  rin  the  case  is  pressing,  I  wadna  Bare  to  say, 
Te'd  Detter  take  a  tnought  on't,  and  bide  onither  day. 
"Twill  be  an  unco  comfort,  when  the  ni^ta  are  oauld 

and  mirL  59 

To  think  that  ye  are  chosen  to  suffer  for  the  Kirk. 
For  me  it 's  clean  imposuble— ye  ken  I'm  auld  and  frail ; 
But  sorely,  sir,  afore  ye  gang,  yell  atop  and  taste  our 

kaiL' 


.jhn  Hakgill's, 
For  cosily  he  kept  the  ntanse,  and  never  took  the  hillB. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTUAS 


Is  tmth  it  WM  a  Bolemo  show, 

The  sndent  Scottisli  ChrietmaB  tide : 
The  bolly  uid  the  tnistietoe. 

With  other  bougfaa  as  green  beside, 
Within  the  altar  and  the  rail ; 

The  offering  of  the  st&inlees  floweiB, 
And  all  the  grateful  heart's  avail. 

For  hope  and  promise  such  aa  oun. 
But  theee  have  long  since  pass'd  away 

Beneath  the  cold  Genera  ban: 
No  message  brings  that  sacred  day 

Of  -what  was  done  and  wrouj^ht  tor  man. 
A  cheerless  dayl~A  gloomy  iimel 

Whereon  no  grateful  thanks  are  given ; 
UnfaalloVd  by  the  holy  ohime 

That  ought  to  rise  and  weloome  heaven. 
A  frost  more  deep  than  winter  brings, 

Hath  fallen  on  the  Korthem  moor, 
And  no  glad  voice  the  Christmas  brmgs 

To  stay  the  labours  of  the  poor. 
No  anthem,  in  the  dead  of  night, 

Awakes  tJie  ahepheid  from  a^, 
Nor  can  he  see  the  radiant  light 

That  flashes  from  the  promised  Star, 
Alone  upOT  the  wint'ry  hill, 

The  baniah'd  Angel  sits  and  sighs, 
Tet  scans  the  weary  midnight  stul 

With  eager  looks  and  teuful  eyes. 
The  winds  around  are  wailing  low  ; 

They  moan  amidst  the  leames  tree ; 
And  m  the  hollow  cave  below 

Is  heard  the  washing  of  the  sea. 


Why  vender  East  so  brightly  glows, 

And  why  the  veO  of  Night's  withdrawn! 
Old  man,  thy  cheek  is  wan  and  pale ; 
The  load  of  years  is  hard  on  thee ; 
Look  up  above !— '  Of  what  avail 
Is  any  morning  light  to  mo?'  40 

4  With]  And  IBS?  17  deep  .  .  .  winter  brlnga,]  ehiU 
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Around  the  siHle  of  the  earth, 

Where'er  tlie  Crosa  hath  ta'en  its  stand, 
Arise  the  tidings  of  the  Birth 

Timt  made  the  world  one  Holy  Land  I 
Save  where  the  faith  ia  co]d  and  faint 

Aa  are  the  Northern  rocks  and  enaw, 
Where  sacred  fane  and  honoiir'd  saint 

Have  vanish'd  with  the  long  ago! 


ON  MISS  HELEN  FAUOIT'S  JULIET 


I  HAVB  I>een  wandering  in  enchanted  ground, 

The  slave  and  subject,  Lady,  of  thv  spell ; 
I  heard  thy  voice,  and  straightway  all  around 

Became  transformed ;  yet  how,  I  could  not  tell : 
And  through  Verona's  etreeta  I  took  my  way. 

Thronged  with  quaint  masks  imd  gallants  many  aone, 
I  heard  the  sounds  of  revel  and  offray. 

And  saw  bright  wenpons  flashing  in  the  sun. 
So  passed  I  on,  in  marvel,  till  the  night 

Cooled  the  red  furnace  of  the  southern  sky,  lo 

And  the  sweet  stars,  all  kindling  into  light. 

Burst  through  the  vaulted  darkneea.  where  they  lie, 
HuBh'd  was  the  oitv,  and  its  varied  din. 

As  with  a  tremulous  thrill,  and  half  afraid, 
I  entered,  through  a  stately  portal,  in 

To  what  might  be  a  garden  or  a  glade. 
A  soft  voluptuous  odour  filled  the  spot, 

From  the  rose  thickets  and  the  orange  bower. 
And  a  tall  fountain,  burstiiig  from  its  grot, 

Broke  np  the  moonbeam  m  a  pearly  sboww;       lo 
And  then  it  was  I  heard  the  ni^tinmle. 

Within  the  dark  pomegranate  Doughs  unseen. 
Pour  out  the  saddest  and  the  tenderest  wail, 

Tbtt  ever  filled  with  tears  a  lover's  eyne ; 
When  lo  I  a  whisper  stole  upon  my  ear. 

With  Buoh  angelic  sweetness  in  its  tone, 
niat  my  heart  beat  as  though  a  Saint  were  near. 

And  fost  all  sense  of  presence — save  of  one. 
For  there,  upon  the  balcony  above, 

And  whiter  than  the  moonlight  round  her  shining, 
I  saw  the  perfect  form  of  maiden's  love  ;i 

In  the  rapt  fondness  of  her  soul  reclining;— 
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And  heard  her  speak  in  such  impassioned  strain, 

With  BO  melooious  yeaminK  and  divine- 
That  I  shall  never  hear  that  tale  again 
iVom  other  lips,  sweet  Lady,  than  from  thin& 
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Pass  from  the  earth,  deep  shadows  of  the  night, 
Give  [daoe  and  vantage  to  the  rosy  dawn ; 
For  now  the  sull^  Winter  takes  nis  flight. 
His  dreuy  robes  withdrawn ; 
Coy  as  a  muden  moves  the  waverine  Spring 
With  dainty  step  across  the  emerala  lawn. 
Her  tresaee  fair  with  primrose  garland  phgbt.    ' 
Hark  I  how  the  woods  and  bursting  thickets  ring 
With  the  glad  notes  of  love  and  welcoming ; 
The  twitter  of  delight,  the  reetlees  call  lo 

Of  myriad  birds  that  hold  their  festival 
When  leaves  heein  to  sprout  and  flowers  ta  blovr. 
'  O  joyous  time  I    'tis  thus  I  hear  them  sing. 
Each  to  its  mate  jopon  the  burgeoning  spray, — 
'  O  happy  time  1  Winter  hath  pass'd  away, 
Cold,  rugged  Wint«r,  with  its  storms  and  snow. 
And  all  the  sadness  of  the  ehorten'd  year. 
Be  glad — be  glad  1  the  pleasant  days  are  near. 
The  days  of  mirth,  and  love,  and  joy  supreme. 
The  long-expected  days  for  which  we  pined  I  ao 

Flow  on,  for  ever  flow,  thou  wandering  stream, 
Throui^  tanzted  brakes,  and  thickets  fast  entwined 
With  the  lithe  woodbine,  and  the  clambering  rose  I 
For  thee  there  is  no  rest ; 
Bnt  we  shall  build  our  nest 
In  Bome  dim  coppice  where  the  violet  blows ; 
And  thou  shalt  smg  to  us  the  livelong  ni^t^ 
When  hush'd,  and  still,  uid  folded  in  delight, 
We  pass  from  waking  rapture  to  repose  I' 

So, — while  hoar  Winter  stumbles  from  the  field,      jo 
Like  some  old  tyrant,  baffled  and  aghast. 
Who,  palBV-stricken,  yet  most  loath  to  yield, 
Pmnis  with  malignant  flnger  to  the  past— 
86  iwtAt]  dMtr  iS87 
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Lay  we  the  iombie  weeds  of  mourning  by, 

And  hail  the  advent  of  the  genial  sun, 

No  longer  oveicast 

By  woeful  elouda  that  with  their  curtain  dun, 

And  evil-omen'd  p&U, 

Hade  dark  the  year  of  our  calamity. 

O  ruthlees  yearl  sad  and  unblest  £o  all ;  40 

Uoat  fraught  with  anguish  to  the  heart  of  One, 

Who  evermore  shall  mourn, 

Beft  of  her  lord,  her  lover,  and  her  stay  I 

In  awe  and  silence  veil  that  sacred  urn. 

Quit  the  dim  vault^  and  pan  into  the  day  1 

Not  ours  with  impious  plaint  to  censure  doom, 

Or  murmur,  when  we  rather  need  to  Pray. 

'OoD  call'd  Hia  servant  home— His  wUl  be  done  I' 

What  more  can  mortals  say? 

Enough  of  tears  are  shed ;  jo 

Unmeasured  wiuling  deeecratea  the  dead. 

And  vain  repining  but  pro&tnes  the  tomb  I 

m 
Yet  let  the  Muse  with  trembling  fingers  try 
To  frame  a  verse  for  him  so  eany  lost. 
Good  deeds  immortal  are— they  cannot  die ; 
Unscathed  by  envious  blieht  or  withering  frost 
They  live,  and  bud,  and  bloom ;  and  men  partake 
Still  of  their  frvehnees,  and  are  strong  thereby. 
He  who,  inspired  by  charity  and  love, 
Such  deeds  luth  wrought,  and  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
Hath  endless  glory  in  the  realms  abov&  61 

Hia  place  is  now  with  that  exalted  host 
Who,  bom  to  greatness,  wasted  not  their  power 
In  selfish  luxury  or  idle  boast, 
But  trod  the  path  of  wise  humility. 
Therefore  assured  already  is  his  fame ; 
Therefore  nor  pyramid  nor  stately  tower 
Can  add  more  nonour  to  our  Albbrt'b  name. 
High  wen  his  thoughts,  and  holy  was  his  aim 
To  rsise  and  blesa  the  people  of  the  land :  70 

Bv  peaceful  arts  to  consecrate  the  toil 
Oi  these  who,  labouring  on  our  English  soO, 
Obey  in  patienoa  Oon'e  supreme  oonmund. 
With  that  alliance  which  becomes  the  freei. 
Then  rest,  em&lm'd  for  ever,  noble  heart, 
By  all  our  loves;  for  sainted  though  thou  art. 
Our  fond  remembranoe  still  reverts  to  tiiee  1 

IV 

Oh,  Eoyal  Ladyl  honour*d  and  most  dea^ 
WhoM  bitter  woe  no  human  tongue  can  cell, — 
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For  whom,  while  bending  o'er  that  piteous  bier,      So 
From  07ea  unused  to  weep,  the  t«ai^drop8  fell  t 
For  whom  a  nation's  prayer  went  up  to  heaven— 
For  whom  it  yet  arises  night  and  day- 
Deem  not  our  sorrow  cold  nor  insincere 
For  the  high  welcome  given 
On  this  auspidouB  morning  to  thy  son, 
Our  hope,  our  darling  Prince,  our  joy,  our  pride. 
And  to  the  blooming  bride. 
The  bir  young  stra^r  he  has  woo'd  and  won. 

T 

Rejoice,  bisTO  England,  through  thy  fertile  plains,      90 

Thy  stately  cities  and  ancestral  halls. 

Thy  humbler  homes  where  peace  wim  plenty  reigna, 

Thy  shores  that,  firmer  far  than  maseieet  trolls, 

Defy  the  foeman  and  engird  the  free  I 

Old  land  of  worship,  loyalty,  and  fame, 

Let  ereiT  Toice  unite  in  glad  acclaim 

To  swell  the  chorus  of  our  jubilee  I 

Awake  the  echoes  that  have  slumber'd  long. 

Or  answer'd  fiuntlv  to  another  hail ;  99 

Awake  them  with  the  shout  that,  loud  and  strong, 

R&Dg  out  from  cliff  to  cliff  when,  sheatb'd  in  oiail, 

Tictorioufl  Edwasd  trod  the  English  shore. 

Fresh  from  the  wars  in  France,  with  nobler  spoil 

Than  ever  conquering  captain  home  did  bring. 

Then  myriad  voices  rose  m  glad  turmoil— 

'  Thx  Tsesce  I  The  Princk  I '  they  cried ;  and  ever  more 

Swell'd  up  the  shout  like  oc^an  s  gathering  roar. 

And  burai  in  delufi^  of  delirious  joy  ; 

The  while,  with  modest  grace,  the  hGro-lwy 

Bare-headed  rode  beside  the  captive  King!  no 


But  happier  days  h&ve  dawn'd  upon  us  now: 
No  longer  rings  the  clangour  of  the  fight ; 
No  more  the  balefire  on  the  mountain  brow 
Sends  up  its  ruddy  signal  to  the  night ; 
No  huge  Armadas  vex  the  narrow  seas. 
No  angry  naTies  thunder  on  the  tide ; 
But  friendly  ensigns  flutter  in  the  breese, 
And  barks  unchatlsnged  o'er  the  waters  glide. 
We  hail'd  our  Prince,  returning  not  from  war 
With   blood-stain'd   trophiee  wrenoh'd    from   hostile 
hand ;  i»o 

His  badge  of  triumph  was  the  peaoefiil  palm, 
fVesh  gather'd  from  the  Eastern  emblem  tree ; 
For  he  hath  jonmey'd  to  the  Holy  Land, 
And  wander'd  o'er  its  blessed  hilla  of  bami ; 
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Hath  bent  ttefore  tha  Saviour's  tomb  the  knee. 
Drank  of  the  Jordao'e  stream,  and  seen  afar, 
Ib  atilWt  night,  when  all  \vaa  huah'd  and  calm, 
"Neath  Syrian  skies,  the  lustrous  evening  star 
Shine  in  the  dark  expanse  of  Galilee. 


Welcome  wert  thou,  youne  pilgrim,  to  thy  home^ 

But  higher  welcome  Engumd  gives  to-day ; 

For  now  the  long-expected  hour  has  oome ; 

And,  in  its  bright  array, 

Moves  to  the  altar^tepa  the  bridal  tr^n. 

O  happy,  happy  they— 

That  tond  ana  loving  pair  [ 

The  princely  bridegroom  and  his  peerless  bride^ 

So  beautiful  and  t&ir. 

He,  England's  loyal  son  and  stateliest  heir, 

She.  daughter  of  the  far>deecended  Dane. 

Ana  now  the  knot  is  tied— 

The  marriage-vows  are  ta'en ; 

No  longer  are  they  twain. 

And  nought  but  death  shall  ever  them  divide  I 


Blest  be  the  hour  I   Proclaim  it  to  the  hills, 

I^et  the  loud  cannon  thunder  forth  our  glee ; 

O'er  mountains,  rivers,  plains,  and  rocks,  and  rills, 

Speed  the  glad  signal,  speed  it  &st  and  free  I 

Behold  1  it  leape  along  with  lightning  glance. 

Peal  after  peal  in  verberating  roar,  150 

From  Dover  Tolling  to  the  coast  of  France, 

From  Hona's  iide  u>  Erin's  answering  shore. 

As  starting  swift  from  aome  oblivious  trance, 

Eaoh  fortnss  ttiunders,  and  each  cliff  replies; 

Each  lesser  heisbt  prolongs  the  loud  refrain. 

Wide  through  the  land  the  joyful  messtwe  flies ; 

From  where  the  hoary  heap  of  TintsgelL 

Qreat  Arthur's  hold,  m)wns  o'er  the  weelem  main, 

To  that  huge  buttress  of  the  northern  seas 

Smot«  by  the  Pentland's  swell,  160 

Whence,  dimly  seen  through  tempest  and  tbiough  rwn. 

Loom  tat  away  the  stormy  Orcades. 


Not  silent  wilt  thou  bide,  impetuous  Wales  I 
Old  hero-land,  whose  name,  so  proudly  home 
By  that  young  Prince,  nogs  o'er  the  world  to-day. 
Snil  glows  the  ancient  fire  within  thy  dales, 
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Still  lives  the  magio  of  Llewellyn's  l»y ; 

Then,  od  this  gracioua  mom. 

Let  ttie  wild  rapture  of  the  harp  be  heard ; 

And  bid  tbe  Cymric  bard 

Hia  highest  notes  essay ; 

For  never  suroly  did  a  happier  theme 

Uelt  into  music  in  a  minatrel's  dreun. 


Load  as  the  rush  of  waters  when  the  snow 

Has  left  the  summit  of  the  mountains  bare, 

And  the  freed  cataracts  in  thunder  tlirow 

The  weight  of  winter  through  the  quaking  air, 

Down  to  the  gulfs  that  yawn  and  boil  beneath — 

So  Scotland  1ms  her  voice, 

And  with  unbatod  breath  iflo 

Bids  ill  her  sons  rejoice. 

Hearty  and  true  the  anawei^-Joy  to  thee, 

Heir  of  the  Bhuob,  great  joy  I   Our  feast  is  spread : 

Tet  ah,  we  lack  the  ornament  and  head 

That  should  haye  crown 'd  the  measure  of  our  ^eel 

Take  then  our  greetiog ;  but  the  day  will  oome 

When  we,  with  transport  of  tumultuous  pride, 

Shall  welcome  fondl^r  to  their  northern  home 

Our  princely  chieftam  and  his  blooming  bride. 

0  quickly,  quickly  glide  190 

On  wings  of  love  till  then,  celestial  boural 

Swift  be  your  flight ;  and  when  the  summer  l^re«ds 

Her  oaipet  on  the  m^ds, 

Strewn  with  the  garniture  of  odorous  flowers ; 

When  glows  with  purple  every  mountain-side, 

And  the  atill  lakes  receive 

la  the  vast  mirror  of  their  wateis  wide 

The  blush  and  glory  of  the  crimson  eve — 

A  loader,  wilder  cheer 

Shall  burst  upon  the  ear,  aeo 

And  shouts  of  triumph  herald  to  the  akyi 

The  long  exulting  cry— 

'Be  joyful,  ancient  land,  for  Scotland's  Prince  is  h«i«| 


Come,  Erin,  oome,  and  join  the  rister  band  1 
Hoke  the  strong  union  of  our  loves  complete ; 
Pei-feot  as  theibb,  who,  chtsping  hand  to  hand, 
With  guileless  Ups  the  sacred  vows  repeat ; 
And  by  that  pledge  so  excellent  and  sweet 
Bind  kindred  nations  closer  yet  to  stand. 
Ring  out  the  bells  1    Let  every  face  be  gay 
To  welcMna  this  our  n^al  holiday ; 
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B«  tlt«i«  no  dull  or  lumpish  laggarta  hen. 

To  T«x  our  booeat  cheer. 

But  east  «U  «are  and  dolorouB  tfaougjits  nny  I 

Begin  the  nnpU&l  aonj; ; 

The  joToufl  snain  prolong! 

Well  drink,  what^er  betide, 

To  brid^room  and  to  brid»~ 

FOl  hirii  the  cup,  and  let  the  health  go  round  1 

llien  input  for  jov  unain—  >ao 

Shont,  till  the  ran«rs  overhead  resound, 

Vot  auch  a  day  as  this  ye  shall  not  seo  again  I 

zn 
0_  happy  times,  when  iron-Tisaged  war 
Like  a  maim'd  giant  in  his  dungeon  lies. 
No  more  to  urge  along  his  creanng  car 
'Hidst  women's  shrieks,  and  ctuldran's  frighted  cries  I 
O  happy  days,  when  peace  and  love  oorobine 
To  rule  the  nations  with  benignant  sway ; 
When  prosperous  planets  ever  nightlv  shine, 
And  hope  awakens  with  the  dawn  ot  day  I  130 

Not  BUon  was  England  in  the  times  of  yore. 
Bask  loll  the  ^years,  as  roil  the  clouds  away — 
And  lo,  the  vision  of  a  shelving  shore  I 
Black  ships  are  toesing  on  the  aurfy  bay — 
Thick  on  the  strand  the  uncouth  warriors  swarm, 
Stalwart  and  fierce,  in  terrible  array— 
See  [  in  their  van  ihe  grim  Bereerkars  bear 
The  Raven  banner  flapping  in  the  air — 
Thev  climb  the  cliffs  I  Arm,  men  of  England,  arm  I 
Rush  to  the  fight,  be  resolute  and  bold  1  Sfo 

No  wandering  pirates  muster  on  the  plain. 
No  PuiTf  foemen  threat  the  Saxon  hold — 
Strike  for  your  lives  and  homes  I   It  is  the  conquering 

XlII 

Sons  of  the  valiant  dead  I 

Whose  fathers  Hengist  led 

What  time  the  scatter'd  Britons  fled  afai^ 

Vain  is  your  boasted  might ; 

Te  cannot  win  the  fight, 

Nor  stem  the  torrent  of  that  furious  war, 

Tbs  Danish  sword  hath  cleft  the  Saxon  shield,       150 

And  nnk  vrith  slaughter  is  the  trampled  fen. 

Few  take  to  flight,  and  fewer  yet  wiU  yield. 

Bat  none  will  strike  for  England's  cause  again. 

Nig^t  settles  down,  and  lo,  the  sli^  ia  red, 

Gleaming  from  east  to  west  with  smothenng  fires ; 

The  cMiTents  kindle,  and  the  lofty  spires 
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Of  oliarchee  blaze ;  above  the  dobter'd  dead 
Crash  down  the  roofs,  aod  many  a  &ne  ezpirea  I 


Then  desolation  lords  it  o'er  the  land  ; 

Fell  rapine  stalks  abroad ;  and  who  shall  keep       afio 

The  timorous  flock,  or  brutal  rage  withatandt 

When  imtwl  the  hongry  wolves  around  the  ahtep  ? 

Where  is_  the  shepherd— Alfred,  whera  is  he? 

Where  hides  the  sing  in  this  disastrous  hour  ? 

Behold  yon  hut  in  lonely  Athelney, 

The  haunt  and  refuge  of  the  baited  boor  1 

There  lurks  the  Saxon  monarch  with  the  poor, 

In  servile  weeds,  crouoh'd  by  a  squalid  hearth ; 

Tet  not  forgetful  of  his  royal  birth, 

And  taught  by  stem  misfortune  to  endure,  170 

Again  the  trumpet  sounds— the  Saxons  throng; 

The  Cross,  dishonour'd  late,  is  rear*!!  on  hish ; 

And  thousands,  madden'd  by  their  country  e  wrong, 

Swear  the  deep  oath,  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Ravens  of  Denmark  I    Does  that  boding  cry 

Predict  a  triumph  or  a  foul  defeat? 

Dark  sweep  the  clouds  across  an  angry  sky: 

Dashes  the  rain,  and  pelts  the  blin<fing  sleet ; 

The  thunder  bellows,  and  the  lightning  glares, 

But  aye  the  bickering  blade  iSo 

Oeaves  the  strong  helm,  and  through  the  corslet  shares. 

The  Daneeman's  march  is  stay'd— 

Stay'd  1    Call  ye  that  a  stay  ?    The  sta^tering  host, 

Like  their  own  shim  by  screaming  tempest  toat. 

Waver  and  break— Make  in  I  the  day's  our  own  I 

Again  night  settles  on  the  fated  field- 

The  Saxon  sword  is  red. 

Hewn  is  the  Danish  shield. 

The  Cross  triumphant  waves  above  hia  head. 

And  English  Ai^asn  hath  his  kingdom  won  I  19^ 


Depart,  ye  shadows  of  the  olden  time  I 
Famt  as  the  forms  in  weird  Agrippa'e  glass. 
Evoked  ftom  Hades  by  enchanted  rhyme. 
Like  vapour  melting  into  air.  they  pass- 
No  dark  &ntutio  vision  of  the  night 
Now  casta  its  glamour  o'er  the  gazer's  eye. 
Fair  as  a  poet^  dream,  serenely  bright, 
Veiled  in  (he  charm  of  maiden  modeetr. 
The  Bose  of  Denmark  comes,  the  royal  Bride  I 
0  loveliest  Bose  I  our  paragon  and  pride. 
Choice  of  the  Prince  whom  England  holds  so  dei 
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What  honuge  shall  we  pay 

To  one  who  has  no  peer? 

What  eao  the  bard  or  wilder*!]  miiutrel  mj 

More  than  the  peasant,  wfaov  on  bended  knee, 

Breathes  from  hia  heart  an  eameat  prayer  for  thee? 

Words  are  not  fair,  if  that  they  would  express 

Is  &irer  still ;  so  lovers  in  dismaT 

Stand  all  abash'd  before  that  lovelitieas 

They  worship  most,  but  find  no  words  to  pray.     3'o 

Too  aweet  for  incena^  I   Take  our  loVes  insieaa, 

Hoat  freely,  truly,  and  devoutly  given  : 

Our  prayera  for  oleseinge  on  tHat  gentle  bead, 

For  earthly  happiness  and  rest  in  Heaven  I 

Hay  nevw  sorrow  dim  those  dovelike  eyes, 

But  peace  as  pure  as  reigned  in  Paradise, 

Calm  and  untainted  on  creation's  eve, 

Attend  thee  still  I    Uay  holy  angels  keep 

Wat«h  o'er  thy  path,  and  guard  thee  in  thy  sleep  1 

Long  years  of  joy  and  mutual  love  be  thine,  jio 

Ana  all  that  mortals  ask  or  can  receive 

Of  huiediction  from  the  Hand  Divine  I 


Host  happy  Prince !  who  such  a  priceless  gem 
Hast  wt  within  thv  royal  diadem ; 
Heir  of  illustrious  Kings,  what  words  can  tell 
The  joy  that  fills  the  nation's  heart  this  day  I 
If  the  fond  wish  of  those  who  love  thee  wall 
Could  call  down  bleeaings ;  as  the  bounteous  Hay 
Showers  blosBom  on  the  turf— as  ocean  spray 
Fliea  glittering  o'er  the  rocks— as  summer  rain       j; 
Falls  sweetly  soft  on  some  setiueetered  dell, 
Bidding  the  languid  herb  revive  again— 
Then  never  surely  Prince  were  blest  like  tbee  1 
F(»  in  thy  gentle  nature  well  we  see 
The  manno^,  worth,  and  valour  of  thy  sires, 
TcmpOT'd  with  such  a  winsome  nobleness 


(The  glow  without  the  rage  of  bidieriDg  fires). 
That  shame  it  were  and  Bin  to  love  thee  less. 
And  though  no  human  hand  can  lift  the  veil 
Of  the  dark  future,  or  unfold  the  paee 
of  Uiat  most  awful  book,  wherein  the  tale. 
To  be  aeoomplish'd,  of  the  coming  age 
Stands  in  eternal  characters  of  doom — 
Thou^  no  prophetic  voices  from  the  tomb. 
Or  mystio  oracles  of  dim  preeag|, 
Can  (ell  us  what  ahall  be—our  tnist  ia  high. 
Tea,  in  the  Highest  I    Hs  will  be  thy  abuild. 
Thy  strength,  thy  stay,  tiioufth  all  the  world  coi 
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Believing  that,  we  fear  no  enemy  : 
No  foreign  war,  nor  treasoll  unreveal'd.  js* 

Can  shake  thy  nouse,  or  m&r  thy  royal  line : 
Droad  none,  great  I^ince ;   our  hearts  and  lovea  are 
thine  1 


TO  be  tne  descant  on  a  tneme  so  sweet ; 

A  sorry  tribute,  though  the  will  be  good, 

This  day  of  higheflt  festival  to  greet, 

When  lonth  and  Beauty  at  the  altar  meet. 

And  all  the  land  is  rin^g  with  acclaim. 

Unequal  aa  thou  art  and  incomplete. 

What  haughty  tongue  shall  censure  thee  or  blarney 

Sinee  lowliest  gifts  with  richest  offerings  Tie  ? 

Cease  and  be  done  t    For  lo,  the  westera  sky 

Is  purpling  down  to  darkness,  and  the  glare 

Of  myriad  lamps  is  ilsshing  in  the  air, 

And  on  the  distant  hills  the  bonfires  blazew 

Swift  stars  rush  upwards  with  a  fiery  bain. 

Dispersed  in  dusters  of  effulgent  rays. 

And  meteors  bursting  into  golden  rain. 

So  gleams  the  startled  firmament :  but  soon 

Supreme  in  heaven  shall  elide  the  tranquil  moon. 

All  meaner  fires  eclipseoT    On  plain  and  hill 

She  sheds  her  peaceful  light — 

Hushed  be  each  irksome  noise ;  let  all  be  atill ; 

And  lioliest  silence  seal  the  marriage  night  1 
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[I860 ;  Becond  edition,  1660]       . 

iXa  OTHXB  TBAB8LATIOI». 

Anova'a  independant  oootributioni  to  tha  Fa«iDa  and  Ballad* 
of  Govtba,  tnnslaud  \y  Aytonn  and  Sir  ThMdor*  Hartlo,  aa 
daUrmined  1^  Sir  Theodara  Hartin  in  hU  laUat  edltton,  ar« 
inoladad  here  bj  kind  pennitaion  of  Heasra.  W.  Blackwood 
ft  Sou*,  the  owDen  of  tba  oomnilght.  Some  of  th«  other  poem* 
ware  tranalatad  bj  Aytonn  and  Hartin  in  oonJunetloD,  bnt  they 
ara  not  her*  giyen.  Hagazine  appearancea  of  the  poema,  an- 
Urior  to  ieC9,  are  not«d  under  their  titles. 
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WAENINQ 
[StocftwNMri  Uagatint,  Februaiy  18U] 

Do  not  tODch  him— do  not  irake  bim  1    Fast  asleep  is 

Amor  lying ; 
Go— fulfil  tny  work  appoint«d— do  thy  labour  of  the 

day. 
Thus  the  wise  and  careful  mother  uses  every  moment 

Whilst  her  child  is  in  the  cradle— Slumbers  pass 
too  soon  away. 


THE  BR0THEE8 
[BUulMaid't  UagaaiM,  Febnury  I(UC] 

Slukbbb,  Sleep— they  were  two  brothers,  servants  to 

the  Qoda  above ; 
Kind  Prometheus  lured  them  downwards,  evtf  fill'd 

with  earthly  love ; 
But  what  Oods  could  bear  so  lightly,  pre«^d  too  hard 

on  men  beneath; 
Slumber  did  his  brother's  duty— Sleep  was  deepen'd 

into  Death. 


LOVE'S  HOUBOIiASS 

[BtecKwwMr*  Jrogairfn*,  7«braar7  1S45] 

Ebos  I  wherefore  do  I  see  thee,  with  the  glass  in  either 

hand? 
Fiokle  God  I  with  double  measure  wouldst  thou  count 

the  shifting  sand? 
'This  oDs  flows  for  parted  lovns— slowly  drops  «ach 

tiny  bead— 
l^at  is  for  the  days  of  dalliance,  and  it  melts  with 

golden  speed.' 
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THE  WBEATHS 

IBtadateed'i  tlagaaBRt,  Febnuuj  IStf  ] 

OuB  Qemum  Klopatock,  if  he  had  his  wilL 

Would  bar  us  from  the  skirts  of  Pindus  old. 

No  more  the  chtssic  Lturel  should  be  prized. 

But  th«  roueh  leaflets  of  our  native  oak 

Alone  should  glieten  in  the  poet's  hair; 

Yet  did  himself,  with  spirit  unreclaim'd 

From  first  allegiaHoe  to  those  eaiiy  Gtoda, 

Lead  up  to  Golgotha's  most  awful  h^ht 

With  more  than  epic  pomp  the  new  Crusade. 

But  let  him  range  the  bright  anselic  hoet  lo 

On  either  hill— no  matter.    By  his  Rrave 

All  gentle  hearts  should  bow  them  down  and  weep. 

For  where  a  hero  and  a  saint  hare  died, 

Or  where  a  poet  sans  prophetJcal, 

Dyin^  as  greatly  as  they  neatly  liTed, 

To  give  memonal  to  all  uter  times, 

Of  loftgr  worth  and  oourage  undiamay'd : 

There,  in  mute  reverence,  all  devoutly  kneel. 

In  homage  of  the  thorn  and  laurel  wreath. 

That  wen  at  onoe  their  glory  and  their  pang  I         ao 

SACRED  GROUND 

\iaackieooSt  Magiain4,  Febi-uat7  IStf  ] 
A  PLi.01  to  mark  the  Graces,  when  they  come 
Down  from  Olympus,  still  and  secretly, 
'  To  join  the  Oreads  in  their  festival. 
Beneath  the  light  of  the  benignant  moon. 
There  lies  the  poet,  watching  them  unseen, 
The  whilst  they  chant  the  sweeteet  songs  of  heaven. 
Or,  flofttiDK  o'er  the  sward  without  a  sound, 
L^  oQ  the  mystic  wonder  of  the  dauoe. 
All  that  is  great  in  heaven,  or  fair  on  earth, 
Unveils  its  glories  to  the  dreamer's  eye,  lo 

And  all  he  tells  the  Huses.    They  again. 
Knowing  that  Gods  are  jealous  ot  their  own. 
Teach  him,  through  all  tne  passion  of  his  vetse, 
To  utter  these  high  secrets  reverently. 

MARRIAGE  UNEQUAL 
[BliHAwMKfa  Maf(ulm,  Febmary  1310} 
Auis,  that  even  in  a  heavenly  marriagei_ 

The  fairest  lota  should  ne'er  be  reoonoil'd  I 

Fsyche  waz'd  old,  and  prudent  in  her  carriage, 

Whilst  Cupid  evermore  remains  the  child. 
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EXCULPATION 
[aadh«o«r>  Uagaiiiu,  Febnury  1846] 

Wilt  tboo  dare  to  blame  tbe  wom&n  for  her  seeming 
suddcm  chaDKea, 
Swayintr  east  and  Bwayinit  weetward,  as  the  breezeM 
shde  the  tree? 
Foo]  I  thy  selfish  thought  misguides  thee — find  the  man 
that  never  ranges; 
Woman  wavers  hut  to  seek  him— la  not  then  the 
&ult  in  thee? 

HOLY  FAMILT 
[BbukwoDd'j  itaeatiiu,  Febnuiy  IStfi] 


How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  b^ond  compare ! 

8h(L  in  her  in&nt  blest, 

And  he  in  conseious  rest, 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her  breast  I 

What  joy  Uiat  sight  might  bear 

To  him  who  sees  them  there, 

I£  with  a  pnre  and  guilt>untroubled  eye, 

He  look'd  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  standing  by. 


THE  TBEASTJR&SEEKER 
[BlodnsMiri  Ifagann*,  Ootober  1844] 

Many  weary  days  I  suffer'd. 

Sick  of  heart  and  poor  of  purse; 
Riches  are  the  greatest  blessing— 

Poverty  the  deepest  curse  I 
Till  at  last  to  d^  a  treasure   . 

Forth  I  went  mto  the  wood— 
'Fiendl  my  soul  is  thine  for  ototI' 

And  I  sign'd  the  eoroll  with  blood. 


Then  I  drew  the  ma^c  circles, 

Kindled  the  mystenous  fire, 
Placed  the  herbs  and  bones  in  order, 

Spoke  the  incantation  diie. 
And  I  sought  the  buried  metal 

With  a  spell  of  niickle  might- 
Bought  it  OS  my  mast«r  tauj^t  me; 

Black  and  stormy  was  the  night. 
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And  I  saw  a  light  appemng 

la  the  distance,  lixe  a  star; 
When  the  midnight  hour  was  tolling, 

Came  it  mudng  from  a&r: 
Came  it  flashing,  swift  and  sudden, 

As  if  fiery  wme  it  were. 
Flowing  from  an  open  ohalioe^ 

Which  a  beauteous  boy  did  bear. 


And  he  wore  a  lustrous  chaplet. 

And  his  evefl  were  full  of  thought^ 
As  he  stepp  d  into  the  drole 

With  the  radiance  that  he  brought. 
And  he  bade  me  taate  the  goblet ; 

And  I  thought; — 'It  cannot  be, 
That  this  boy  should  be  the  bewer 

Of  the  Demon's  gifts  to  me  I ' 

V 

'Taste  the  draueht  of  pure  existenoe 

Sparkling  in  this  solden  nm, 
And  no  more  with  baleful  magic 

Shalt  thou  hitherward  return. 
Do  not  seek  for  b^asures  longer; 

Let  thy  future  spellwords  M, 
Davs  of  hbour,  nights  of  resting : 

So  shall  peace  return  to  theeP 


THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS 
Six  young  men  of  Cesar's  household 
Fled  before  their  master's  anger; 
As  a  god  he  olaim'd  their  woiship, 
^ou^  a  sorry  god  was  he. 
For  an  insect,  ever  buuing, 
Still  annoy'd  him  at  the  banguelf 
Still  disturb'd  his  rest  and  pleastuu 
All  the  chaang  of  bis  aerrants 
Could  not  drive  away  the  torment. 
Ever  round  the  head  of  Cteear 
Did  the  angry  oieature  hover, 
Threatening  with  its  poiaon'd  sting; 
Still  it  flew,  and  swiftly  circling 
Made  eonfunon  at  the  uble, 
HesBenget  (^  Baalzebub, 
The  infernal  Lord  of  flies. 
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'Hftl'— eo  Bpake  the  youths  togeth«i— 
'  He  a  God  that  fears  an  insect  I 
Can  a  Ood  be  thus  molested? 
Does  a  God,  lite  wretcj^d  mortals,  so 

Feut  and  revel  at  the  banquet? 
.Nay  I  to  Him,  the  on«^  the  only, 
Who  the  sua  and  moon  created. 
Who  hath  made  the  stars  in  glory, 
Shall  we  henceforth  bend  the  Icnee  I ' 

So  they  epake,  and  left  the  palace, 
Left  it  in  their  trim  apparel ; 
By  a  shepherd  led,  they  haaten'd 
To  a  care  was  in  the  mountain. 
And  tiiey  all  went  gliding  in.  jo 

And  the  shepherd's  dog  came  after, 
Thoogh  they  strove  to  drive  him  from  them ; 
Thrust  himself  toward  bis  master. 
Licked  their  hands  in  dumb  entreaty, 
That  he  might  remain  their  fellow; 
And  lay  down  with  them  to  sleep. 

Bat  the  wrath  of  Gteear  kindled, 
When  he  knew  that  they  had  left  him ; 
All  his  former  love  departed, 
All  his  thought  was  vengeance  only.  40 

Out  in  quest  he  sent  his  people. 
Traced  tnem  to  the  mountain-hollow. 
Not  to  fire  nor  sword  he  doom'd  them; 
Bat  he  bade  great  stones  be  lifted 
To  the  entrance  of  the  oavem ; 
Saw  it  fBsten'd  ap  with  mortar ; 
And  so  left  them  in  their  tomb. 

Bat  the  youths  lay  calmly  sleeping ; 
And  the  angel,  theur  protector, 
Spake  before  the  throne  of  glory :  50 

'  I  have  watch'd  beeide  the  sleepers, 
Made  them  tan  in  slumber  ever. 
That  the  damps  of  yonder  cavern 
Should  not  cramp  tneir  youthful  limbs ; 
And  the  rocks  around  I  ve  open'd, 
That  the  sun  at  rising,  settine, 
Hay  give  freshness  to  tlieir  cheeks. 
80  they  lie  in  rest  and  quiet. 
In  the  bliss  of  happy  dreams.' 
80  they  lay;  and  still,  beside  them,  6« 

Lay  the  dog  in  peaceful  slumber. 
Never  whimpering  in  his  sleep. 
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Tears  came  on,  and  yeare  dsparted  t 
tm  at  last  the  young  men  waken'd ; 
And  the  w^  so  strongly  bateo'd. 
Now  had  fitUen  into  rum, 
Cnunbled  hv  the  touch  of  ages. 
Then  Lunbuchua,  the  youngest, 
-    And  the  goodliest  of  t£em  aW, 
Seeing  that  the  shepheid  trenibled, 
Said,  ^  I  pray  you  now,  my  brotheis, 
Let  me  go  to  seek  proTiaion: 
I  have  gold,  my  life  111  venture^ 
Tarry  nil  I  bring  you  bread.' 
Ephesus,  that  noble  dty. 
Then,  tor  many  a  year,  nad  yielded 
To  the  &ith  oi  the  Itodeemer, 
Jesus.    (Glory  to  hia  mime  I) 

And  he  ran  unto  the  city ; 
At  the  gate  were  many  warders, 
Armbd  men  on  tower  and  turret, 
But  he  paoa'd  them  all  unchallenged ; 
To  the  nearest  baker's  went  he. 
And  in  haste  demanded  bread. 

'  Ha  I  young  rogue^'  exclaimed  the  baker, 
'  Surely  uiou  liast  found  a  treasure ; 
liiat  old  piece  of  gold  betrays  thee  I 
Give  m.%,  or  I  shaU  denounce  thee^ 
Half  the  treasure  thou  hast  found.' 

And  lamblichus  denied  it : 
But  the  baker  would  not  listen, 
BrawIinK  till  the  watch  came  forward. 
To  the  Mng  ther  both  were  taken ; 
And  the  monarch,  like  the  bakra*, 


But  at  last  the  wondrous  sto^y, 
Which  the  young  man  told  the  monaroh, 
Proved  itself  by  many  tokens. 
Lord  was  he  of  that  same  pakce, 
WhithOT  he  was  brought  for  judgment ; 
For  he  ehow'd  to  them  a  pillar. 
In  the  which,  a  stone  when  looaen'd 
Led  unto  «  treasure  chamber, 
Heap'd  with  gold  and  cosUv  jewels. 
Strai^tway  came  in  haste  nis  kindred. 
All  bis  elan  came  thronging  round  him. 
Eager  to  advance  their  ol^m ; 
Each  was  nearer  than  the  other. 
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Toung  in  fiuje,  and  fonn,  aniT-,, 
Stood  an  anoefltor  amooR  them. 
All  b«wilder'd  heard  he  Iwenda 
Of  bu  son  and  d  his  eranasons, 
Eatben  of  the  men  before  him. 
So  amazed  he  Btood  and  listen'd, 
Fatriaroh  in  his  early  manhood  ; 
While  the  crowd  around  him  gatber'd. 
Stalwart  men,  and  mighty  captains, 
Him.  tb«  youngeat,  to  acknowledge 
As  the  founder  of  tbeir  race  I 
And  one  token  with  another 
Hade  assurance  doubly  certain ; 
None  could  doubt  the  wondrous  story 
Of  himself  and  of  his  comrades. 

8boTtl]%  to  the  cave  returning^ 
Kinr  and  people  all  go  with  bun, 
Anf  they  saw  him  enter  in. 
But  no  more  to  king  or  people, 
Did  the  Chosen  reappear. 
For  the  Seven,  who  lone  had  tarried— 
Nay,  but  they  were  Eight  in  number, 
For  tbe  fidthtiil  dog  was  with  them— 
Thenceforth  &om  the  world  were  sunder'd. 
The  moet  blessed  angel  Gabriel, 
By  tbe  will  of  God  Almighty, 
Walling  up  the  cave  for  ever, 
Led  them  unto  Paradiaa 


THE  PARIAH 


THB  PABUH'S  PKATIB. 

Heab  me,  Brama,  bending  lowlyl 
All  from  thee  derive  their  being; 

Therefore  art  thou  just  and  holy! 
Is  it.  Lord,  of  thy  decreeing, 

That  the  Brahmins,  bigh'^etated. 
Only  should  thy  bounty  eatti^, 
—''   '       '      ^^  ■•  Be,'Kths 
it  created 

We  are  noble.  Lord,  in  nothing  t 
Woe,  and  want,  and  labour  pain  os ; 

What  all  others  shun  with  loathing. 
Is  the  food  that  most  sustain  us. 
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When  the  eoom  of  oasta  ia  loudest, 
All  we'd  bear  without  repining, 
Were  thy  foce  toward  ua  Bhuuns, 

For  thoQ  canst  rebuke  the  proudeslL 

Therefore,  Lord,  hear  my  entreaty  I 

Raise  me  from  this  foul  defilement, 
Or  a  Saviour  ecmd,  in  pity. 

For  the  work  of  reooncuement. 
Didst  tbou  not  «  Bayadei4 

Jjift  from  wretchedness  to  gloiy  ? 

Yea,  we  Pariahs  have  a  story, 
Giving  comfort  to  the  weary. 


THE  FARUH  S  LEQKND. 

Water  &om  the  sacred  Ganges, 

To  bring  water  from  the  river. 

Goes  the  noble  Brahmin's  wife. 

She  was  ohaste,  and  pure^  and  lovely ; 

High,  immaculate,  and  honoor'd, 

An^  of  sternest  justice  he. 

Daily  from  the  sacred  river 

Does  she  fetch  the  pleasant  water ; 

Not  in  pitcher  nor  in  vessel, 

Fot  she  hath  no  need  of  these. 

Bisee  of  itself  the  water, 

Boiled  into  a  ball  of  crystal, 

To  the  stainless  heart  and  hand 

(Such  the  power  of  perf^t  virtue, 

Innocoioe  without  a  shadow). 

And  she  bears  it  to  her  home. 


This  day  comes  she  in  the  morning. 
Praying,  to  the  flood  of  Ganges, 
Bending  lightly  o'er  the  stream ; 
There  she  sees,  as  in  a  mirror. 
From  the  heaven  above  reflected, 
Floating  in  the  liquid  ether, 
Such  a  glorious  q>parition  I 
Lnage  of  a  youth,  created 
By  the  thousht  of  the  Almighty, 
As  a  fonn  of  perfect  beauty. 
On  the  wondrous  vision  gazing^ 
Feels  she  straight  a  new  senstHaoo 
Thrill  throughout  her  inmost  being ; 
Fascinat«d  sull  she  lingers. 
Lingers  with  a  seoret  longing ; 
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Wuhea  it  would  P»ea,  bul  ever 
Floats  the'  inuge  back  ai^in. 
In  unuement,  in  confusion, 
Stoops  abe  to  the  flowine  Oiuiges, 
Trying,  with  her  trembling  iingsrs, 
EVom  ihe  stream  a  ball  to  fashion. 
But  alas,  the  spell  is  broken  1 
For  the  holy  water  shuns  her, 
Seems  to  shrink  as  she  approaches, 
Whirling  swiftly  from  her  hiuids. 

Herveleea  drop  her  arma,  she  totters ; 
Scarce  her  fainting  limbs  can  bear  her, 
Soaree  she  knows  the  pathway  homewards  ; 
Shall  she  fly,  or  shall  she  tarry? 
Thoudtt  forsakes  her;  help  and  oounsel 
Are  to  her  that  day  denied. 

So  she  comes  before  her  husband. 
And  he  looks^his  look  is  jud)tement  I 
Silently  the  sword  he  seizes, 
Leads  oer  to  the  hill  of  terrors. 
Where  adulterers  meet  their  doom. 
How  can  she,  the  wife,  resist  him? 
What  extenuation  offer, 
Guilty,  knowing  not  her  crime? 

With  the  bloody  sword  yet  dripping. 
Homeward  to  his  silent  dwelling 
Went  the  inexorable  man. 
Then  his  son  came  forth  to  meet  him— 
'Whose  that  blood?    O  father,  father!' 
'Kood  of  an  adult«reeB  1 '    '  Never  [ 
On  the  blade  it  has  not  stiffened, 
As  adulterous  blood  would  do. 
Fresh  as  from  the  wound  'tis  running. 
Mother,  mother!    0  come  hither  I 
Unjust  was  my  &ther  never. 
What  is  this  Oiat  he  hath  done?' 

'  Boy,  be  silent !  hers  the  blood  is  I ' 
'Whose?'    'Besilentl'   'Omymotherl 
Is  it  then  my  mother's  blood? 
What  'a  her  crime  ?    I  will  be  answer'd  t 
Say,  what  evil  bath  she  done? 
Here— the  sword  1-Lo,  now  I  grasp  it  I 
Thou  mightat  slay  thy  wife  unchalleng'd. 
But  my  mother  ehalt  thou  not  I 
Wires  through  fire  their  huabands  follow. 
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Is  Uie  sword  iinto  the  son  t' 

'Hold  thy  hand  I'  exchum'd  the  father, 
'  Yet  there  s  time ;  0  hasten,  hasten  ; 
Join  the  head  unto  the  body. 
Touch  it  with  the  sword  orTengeance, 
And  shell  follow  thee  alive  I ' 

Bushing,  breatbleea — what  beholds  he, 
Stretch'd  upon  the  hill  of  terror  P  t 

Bodies  of  two  slaughter'd  women, 
And  their  heads  are  lying  near. 

Half  distracted,  blind,  and  dizzy. 
His  dear  mothers  head  he  seizes, 
Does  not  even  stay  to  kiss  it. 
Joins  it  to  the  nearest  bodv : 
Pointing  then  the  sword  oi  vengeanoe, 
Piously  oompletee  the  spell. 

Kseth  straight  a  ghastly  figure  1 
From  the  dear  lips  of  his  mother,  i 

Sweet  as  ever,  nowise  alter'd, 
Comes  this  terrible  bewail : 

'Son,  0  son  I  what  fatal  rashness  I 
Yonder  lies  thy  mother's  body, 
Near  it  is  the  head  polluted 
Of  a  wretched  woman,  victim 
To  the  just  avenging  sword. 
Me  hast  thou  in  nideous  union 
Blent  for  ever  with  her  bodjr  I 
Wise  in  will,  but  wild  in  doing,  i 

Must  I  move  among  the  spirits. 
Yea^  that  godlike  apparitioQ, 
Which  the  eye  miglit  blamelees  look  on, 
Which  the  brain  might  blameless  think  ou. 
To  the  heart  becomes  a  torment, 
Stirring  passionate  desire  I 


»  mighfy  Brama's  wilL 

He  it  was  who  sent  the  vision. 
Floating  on  its  aneel  pinions, 
Badiant  fbce  and  form  so  graceful. 
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Ood-created  in  its  beauty, 

For  mv  triil  and  temptation  ; 

Since  from  heaven  we  may  be  tempted, 

If  the  Gods  decree  it  so. 

So  must  I,  a  ead  Brahmina, 

^^th  my  head  to  heaven  pertaining, 

Feel  the  gross  and  earthly  passion 

Of  the  Pariah  evermore ! 

'  Go,  my  son,  unto  thy  &ther  ! 
Be  of  comfort  I    Let  no  penanoe, 
Dull  remoiee,  or  hope  of  merit, 
Thronsh  a  weary  expiation. 
Drive  nim  to  the  wildemees. 
Go  ye  forth  among  the  people. 


'  For  with  Him  there  is  no  meanness, 
In  his  sight  are  all  men  equal 
Be  he  leper,  be  he  outcast. 
Be  he  sunk  in  want  and  sorrow, 
Be  he  desoTate,  heart-broken, 
Be  he  Brahmin,  be  he  Pariah— 
Whosoever  prays  for  mercy. 
He  shall  have  it,  he  shall  mid  it. 
When  he  turns  his  face  to  heaven. 
Thousand  eyee  are  watching  yonder. 
Thousand  ears  are  ever  listenmg. 
Everything  to  God  is  known. 

'When  I  pass  before  his  footstool, 
He  beholding,  thus  distorted 
By  a  vile  transfiguration. 
Surely  will  the  Father  piW. 
Tet  my  ourse  may  be  a  blessing 
Unto  you,  my  son,  and  many. 
For,  in  bumble  adoration. 
Meekly  shall  I  strive  to  utter, 
What  the  higher  sense  inspires ; 
Then,  in  frenzied  adjuration, 
Shall  I  tell  him  all  the  passion, 
That  is  raging  in  this  bosom. 
Thouf^t  and  unpi^se,  will  and  weakness— 
Hystwy  of  mysteries  1 ' 
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THE  PIlEIAH  S  THAMKSOtVIKd. 

MiKhty  Brama  I   I  adore  th«e, 

Maker  thou  of  all  creation  : 
And  I  dare  to  come  before  tnee, 

With  my  lowly  aupptication. 
No  respect  for  race  thou  showeet, 

Oiving  unto  each  a  token, 
E'en  to  us,  the  meanest,  lowest, 

Are  the  words  of  comfort  apokeo. 
Thou  hast  heard  that  woman's  story, 

Thou  hast  heard  her  cruel  sentence. 
Lord!  that  art  enshria'd  In  gloir, 

Look  in  mercy  on  repentance  I 


THE  CAVALIER'S  CHOICE 

Tnn  IiTsIr  little  bklUd  oociitb  in  ona  of  ChwUie's  Opera*,  vflr; 
charming  ooinpoBitloiis,  whiob  probablf  >re  lee*  read  tlian  thejr 
deserre.  It  ia  not  Altogether  original,  being  evidently  founded 
on  «  popular  Soottish  ditty,  oallad  indiKoriininalel]'  'Captain 
Wedderburn'B  Courtuliip ',  or  '  The  Laird  of  Rodin's  Daughter ', 
In  which  preoiaelir  (he  aama  quaationa  are  propounded  and 
answered.  Troth  oompela  na  to  say  that,  in  point  of  merit,  the 
aaperioritjr  Ilea  with  the  SooUUh  ballad.  ThU  being  a  cms  of 
dictated  propertjr,  or  rathar  oonirooiitr,  the  translator  haa 
allowed  himaelf  more  lioenee  in  rendering  than  baa  boon  uaod 
in  anjr  other  Inatanae  in  tlie  present  oolleotion. 

{BladaixiairM  ItagoMint,  Februnry  1815J 

It  was  a  gallant  cavalier 

Of  honour  and  renown, 
And  all  to  seek  a  ladye-love 

He  rode  from  town  to  town. 
Till  at  a  widow-woman's  door 

He  drew  the  rein  so  free ; 
For  at  her  side  the  knight  espied 

Her  comely  daughters  three. 
Well  might  he  gaze  upon  them, 

For  they  were  fair  and  tsU ,  to 

Ye  never  nave  seen  fairer  maida. 

In  bower  nor  yet  in  hall. 
Small  marvel  if  the  gallant's  heart 

Beat  quicker  in  his  breast : 
'Twas  hard  to  choose,  and  hard  to  lose- 
How  might  he  wale  the  beet? 
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'  Now,  mkidens,  pnttv  maidens  mine, 

Wholl  rede  me  liddlra  three  ? 
And  she  who  answers  best  of  all 

Shall  be  my  own  Indye  1 ' 
I  ween  they  Dhiah'd  as  maidens  do, 

When  such  rare  words  they  hear — 
'  Now  speak  thy  riddles,  if  thou  \vilt, 

Thou  gay  young  cavalier !' 
<  What 's  longer  tlian  the  longest  path  ? 

First  tell  ye  that  to  me ; 
And  tell  me  what  is  deeper  yet, 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea? 
And  tell  me  what  is  louder  far. 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn? 
And  tell  me  what  hath  sharper  point, 

Than  e'en  the  sharpest  thorn  7 
'And  tell  me  what  is  greener  yet, 

Than  greenest  nvss  on  hill  ? 
And  telrme  what  is  crueller 

Than  a  wicked  woman's  will?' 
The  eldest  and  the  second  maid. 

They  muaed  and  thought  awhile ; 
But  the  young^  she  looked  upward, 

And  spoke  with  merry  smile : 
'O,  love  is  surely  longer  fin, 

llian  the  longest  paths  that  be  ; 
And  hell,  they  say,  is  deeper  yet, 

Than  is  the  deepest  sea; 
The  roll  of  thunder  is  more  loud, 

Than  is  the  loudest  horn : 
And  hunger  it  ia  worse  to  bear 

Than  sharpest  wound  of  thorn  ; 
'The  copper  sweat  is  greener  yet, 

Than  is  tlie  grass  on  hill ; 
And  tiie  foul  hend  he  is  crueller 

Tiian  any  woman's  will ! ' 
Ue  leapt  so  lightly  from  his  steed. 

He  took  her  by  the  hand ; 
'Sweet  maid,  my  riddles  thou  hast  read. 

Be  lady  of  my  land  I ' 
The  eldest  and  the  second  maid, 

They  ponder'd'and  were  dumb; 
And  uiere,  perchance,  are  waiting  yet 

Till  another  wooer  come. 
Then,  maidens,  take  this  warning  word. 

Be  neither  slow  nor  shy, 
But  always,  when  a  lover  speaks, 

Look  kindly,  and  reply. 
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THE  KING  IN  THULE 
A  KiHd  there  was  in  Thul«, 

Kept  troth  unto  the  gntTe ; 
The  mud  he  loved  ao  only 

A  goblet,  to  him  gave. 
And  eyer  set  before  him 

At  banquet  was  tha  cup  ; 
And  saddening  thoughts  came  o'er  him. 

Whene'er  he  took  it  up. 
When  Death  with  him  had  spoken, 

His  treasures  raneed  ho  there. 
And  all,  save  one  dear  token. 

He  gifted  to  his  heir. 
Once  more  to  royal  wassail 

Hifl  peers  be  summon'd  all ; 
Around  were  knight  and  vas^ 

ThroDg'd  in  his  father's  ball. 
Then  rose  the  grand  old  Rover, 

Again  the  cup  dnun'd  he,. 
And  bravely  flung  it  over 

Into  the  welt'rmg  sea. 
He  saw  it  flashing,  falling. 

And  settling  in  the  mam. 
Heard  Death  unto  him  calling— 

He  never  drank  agaia  I 


THE  DOLEFUL  LAY  OP  THE  WIFE  OP 
ASAH  AGA. 
Tma  bMntlfol  poem,  purportiDR  to  b«  a  tranalatton  from  the 
HorlacfaUn,  wu  first  printed  in  Herder"*  admirable  co11«atioD 
of  ballads,  translated  mto  QermaD  from  almoat  eveir  Earopean 
language,  and  publUhed  aader  tbe  title  of  Tolkslieder.  The 
fine  poetie  imtinet  of  Qoetbe  was  aignally  displayed  in  Uiis 
compoaitlon ;  for  although,  as  Hickiewtci;  has  obaarrad  (X<* 
SlasM,  tome  j.  p,  828,  Paris,  1619),  he  had  to  divine  the  import 
of  the  poem  aorost  three  bad  translations,  and  waa  at  the  si 


[BiMbmMT*  UagaMiu,  July  1811] 

»iwood? 


What  is  yon  so  white  heeide  the  greenw 

la  it  snow,  or  flight  of  cygnets  resting? 

Were  it  snow,  ere  now  itliad  been  m^te 


, -, 1  m^ted  ; 

Were  it  swans,  ere  now  the  flock  had  left  us. 
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N«iUier  snow  nor  swads  are  restinR  yonder, 

*74s  &6  RUtl:«ring  tents  of  Asan  AJd^ 

Faint  belies  from  wounds  in  stormy  battle ; 

There  bis  mother  and  bis  sisters  sees  him, 

But  his  wife  bangs  back  for  shame,  and  comes  not 

When  the  anguish  of  his  hurts  was  over,  lo 

To  his  faitbfiu  wife  he  seat  this  message — 
'  Longer  'neatb  my  roof  thou  shalt  not  tarry. 
Neither  in  my  court  nor  in  my  household.' 

When  the  lady  beard  that  cruel  sentMioe, 
'Reft  of  sense  she  stood,  and  rack'd  with  ftngtiinh  ; 
In  the  court  sbe  beard  the  horses  stamping, 
And  in  fear  that  it  was  Asan  coming. 
Fled  towards  the  tower,  to  leap  and  perisb. 

Then  in  terror  ran  her  little  dau^ters. 

Calling  after  her.  and  weepinff  sorely,  to 

'  These  are  not  the  steeds  of  Father  Asan ; 

Tie  our  imole  Pintorovioh  coming  I ' 

And  the  wife  of  Asan  tum'd  to  meet  him ; 
Sobbing,  threw  her  arms  around  her  brother. 
'  See  the  wrongs,  0  brother,  of  thy  aster  I 
These  five  babes  I  bore,  and  must  I  leave  them  ?  * 

Silently  the  brother,  from  his  girdle, 

DrawB  the  ready  deed  of  sepu^on, 

Wrapp'd  within  a  erimson  silken  cover. 

She  IS  free  to  seek  ber  mother's  dwelling—  jo 

Free  to  join  in  wedlock  with  another. 

When  the  woeful  lady  saw  the  writing, 
Kiss'd  she  both  her  boys  upon  the  fon^ead, 
Kiss'd  on  both  the  cheeks  her  sobbing  daughters ; 
But  sbe  cannot  tear  herself  for  pity 
IVom  the  in&nt  smiling  in  the  cradle  I 

Rudely  did  ber  brother  tear  her  from  it, 

Deftly  lifted  her  upon  a  courser. 

And  m  haste,  towards  bis  father's  dwelling, 

Spurr'd  be  onward  with  the  woeful  lady.  40 

Short  the  space ;  seven  days,  but  barely  seven- 
Little  space  I  ween— by  many  nobles 
Was  the  lady — still  in  weeds  of  mourning- 
Was  the  lady  courted  in  espousal. 

Far  the  oobleet  was  Imoski's  cadi ; 

And  the  dame  in  tears  besought  her  brother — 
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Givfl  me  not  a  second  time  in  marriAKe, 
That  my  heart  may  not  be  rent  aaunder 
If  again  I  see  my  darling  children  I '  ic 

Little  reck'd  the  brother  of  her  bidding, 

Fix'd  to  wed  her  to  Imoski's  cadi. 

But  the  mntle  lady  still  entreats  him — 

'Send  at^eaat  a  letter,  0  my  brother! 

To  Imoski'a  cadi,  thus  imploring — 

I,  the  youthful  widow,  greet  thee  fairly, 

And  entreat  thee,  by  thu  Belf-«ame  token. 

When  thou  comeet  hither  with'thy  bridesmen. 

Bring  a  heavy  veil,  that  I  may  slmnid  me 

As  we  pass  along  by  Asan's  dwelling,  £o 

So  I  may  not  see  my  darling  otphans.' 

Scarcely  had  the  cadi  read  the  letter, 
When  he  call'd  together  all  his  bridesmen ; 
Boune  himself  to  bring  the  lady  homewards. 
And  be  brought  the  veil  as  she  entreated. 

Jocundly  they  reach'd  the  princely  mansion, 
Jocundly  they  bore  her  thence  in  triumph  ^ 
But,  when  they  drew  near  to  Aaan'a  dwellmg, 
Then  the  children  recognized  their  mother, 
And  they  cried,  'Come  back  unto  thy  chamber—     70 
Share  the  meal  this  evening  with  thy  children ! ' 
Then  she  tum'd  her  to  the  lordly  bndegroom— 
'  Pray  thee,  let  the  bridesmen  and  their  hoteee 
Halt  a  little  by  the  once-loved  dwelling. 
Till  I  give  these  presents  to  my  diildren.' 

And  they  halted  by  the  once-loved  dwelling, 

And  she  save  the  weeping  children  presenu, 

Qave  each  boy  a  cap  with  gold  embroider'd, 

Gave  each  girl  a  gay  and  costly  garment, 

And  with  tears  she  left  a  tiny  mantle  80 

For  the  helpless  baby  in  the  cradle. 

These  things  ourk'd  the  father,  Asan  Aga, 

And  in  sorrow  call'd  he  to  his  children— 

'  Turn  again  to  me,  ye  poor  desert^ ; 

Hard  as  steel  is  now  your  mother's  bosom ; 

Shut  BO  &Bt,  it  cannot  throb  with  pityl' 

Thus  he  apoke ;  and  when  the  lady  heard  him. 

Pale  as  death  she  dropp'd  upon  the  pavement ; 

And  the  life  fled  from:  W  wretched  Dosom, 

As  she  SAW  hw  children  turning  from  Her.  90 
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THE  AETISTS  MORMING  SONG 
IBtaOKoaii'i  Magatint,  Ootober  1644] 

Mt  {twdlinK  U  th«  Muaee'  home— 
What  mftuen  it  how  smftU  ? 

And  here,  within  my  heart,  ia  JMt 
The  holiest  place  of  alL 

When,  waken'd  by  the  early  sun, 
I  rise  &om  slumbera  sound, 

I  see  the  eTer-livins  forms 
In  radiance  group  d  around. 

I  pray,  and  eonga  of  thanks  and  praise 
Are  more  than  half  my  prayer. 

With  simple  notes  of  music,  tuned 
To  some  hannoniouB  air. 

I  bow  before  the  altar  then, 

And  r^,  as  well  I  may, 
From,  noble  Homer's  mas{e^work, 

The  lesson  for  the  day. 

He  takes  me  to  the  furious  fight, 
Wfaei-e  lion^warriors  throng ; 

Where  god-desoended  heroes  whirl 
In  iron  cars  along. 

And  steeds  go  down  before  the  can ; 

And  round  the  cumber'd  wheel, 
Both  friend  and  foe  are  rolling  now. 

All  blood  from  head  to  heell 

Tlien  comes  the  champion  of  them  all, 

Pelidee'  friend  is  he. 
And  crashes  through  the  dense  array, 

Thou|^  thousands  ten  they  be  I 

And  ever  amitee  that  fiery  sword 
Through  helmet,  shield,  and  mail, 

Until  he  taile,  by  craft  divine, 
Whoe  might  could  not  prevaiL 

Down  from  the  glorious  pile  he  rolls. 
Which  he  himself  had  made. 

And  foemen  trample  on  the  limbs 
.From  which  they  shrank  afraid. 

Then  start  I  up,  with  arms  in  band. 
What  arms  the  painter  bears ; 

And  soon  aloncr  my  kindling  wall 
The  fight  at  Troy  appears. 
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On  1  on  again  I    Tb«  wrath  is  here 

Of  hattle  rolling  red: 
Shield  strikes  on  ahield,  and  sword  on  helm. 

And  dead  men  fall  on  dead  1 

I  throng  into  the  inner  prees, 

Where  loudest  rings  the  din  ; 
For  there,  around  their  hero's  corpse, 

Fight  on  his  furious  kin  I 
A  rescue  I  rescue  I  bear  lum  henoe 

Into  the  leaguer  near  |  ; 

Pour  balsam  in  his  glorious  wounds, 

And  weep  above  hia  bier  I 
And  when  from  that  hot  trance  I  pass, 

Qroat  Love,  I  feol  thy  charm ; 
There  haoga  my  lady's  picture  near  — 

A  picture,  yet  BO  warm  1 

How  fiur  she  waa^  reclining  there ; 

What  lanfi^uish  in  her  look  I 
How  tbrill'd  her  elanca  tiuvugh  all  my  frame. 

The  very  penoiT  shook.  < 

Her  eyes,  her  cheeks,  her  lovely  lips, 

Were  all  the  vrorld  to  me ; 
And  in  my  breast  a  younger  life 

Bose  wild  and  wantonly. 

Oh  1  turn  again,  and  bide  thee  here, 

Nor  fear  such  rude  alarms ; 
How  could  I  think  of  battles  more 

With  thee  within  my  anas  t 

But  thou  shalt  lend  thy  perfect  form 
To  all  I  fashion  best ;  : 

I'll  paint  thee  first,  Hadonna-wise, 
The  in&nt  on  thy  breast. 

I'll  paint  thee  as  a  startled  nymph, 

Myadf  a  following  faun ; 
Ana  still  pursue  thy  flying  feet 

Across  the  woodland  lawn. 

With  helm  on  head,  like  Mara,  I'll  lie 

By  thee,  the  Queen  of  Xiove, 
And  drew  a  net  around  us  twain. 

And  smile  on  heaven  above :  t 

And  every  god  that  comes  shall  pour 

His  blessings  on  thy  head, 
And  envious  eyes  be  far  away 

From  that  dear  marriag^bed  I 
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CUPID  AS  A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTEB 

[SUKbmti  Uagatim,  Ootober  1614] 

Okce  I  sate  upon  »  mountaio, 
Gazing  on  iht  mist  before  me ; 
Like  a  great  grey  sheet  of  oanvaBi 
Shrouding  all  things  in  its  cover. 
Did  it  float  'twixt  earth  and  heaven. 


Then  a  child  appear'd  beside  me, 
Saying,  'Friend,  it  is  not  seemly, 
Thos  to  gaze  in  idle  wonder. 
With  that  noble  breadth  before  thee. 
Hast  thou  lost  thine  inspiration  ? 
Hath  the  spirit  of  the  painter 
Died  within  thee  utterly  ? ' 

But  I  tum'd  and  look'd  upon  him, 
Speaking  not,  but  thinking  inly, 
'  Will  he  read  a  lesson  how  1 ' 

'Folded  hands,'  pursued  the  infant, 
'Never  yet  have  won  a  triumph. 
Lookl    111  piunt  for  thee  a  picture 
Such  as  none  have  seen  befora' 

And  he  pointed  with  his  fingei-, 
Wbiflb  like  any  rose  was  ruddy ; 
And  upon  the  oreadtb  of  vapour 
With  that  finger  'gan  to  dmw. 

First  a  glorious  sun  ha  painted. 
Dazzling  when  I  look'd  upon  it ; 
And  he  made  the  inner  border 
Of  the  clouds  around  it  golden, 
With  the  light  rays  through  tha  masses 
Pourinff  down  in  streams  of  splendour. 
Then  the  tender  taper  summits 
Of  the  treee,  all  leaf  and  glitter, 
Started  from  the  sullen  void; 
And  the  slopes  behind  them  rising, 
Qraceful-lined  in  undulation, 
Glided  backwards  one  by  one. 
Underneath,  be  sure,  was  water ; 
And  the  stream  was  drawn  ao  truly, 
That  it  seem'd  to  break  aiid  shimmer, 
That  it  seem'd  as  if  cascading 
From  the  lofty  rolling  wheel. 
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Gold  and  azun,  green  and  purple, 
Emerald  and  bright  carbuncle. 
Clear  and  pure  he  work'd  the  ether 
Aa  with  lapifr-Iazuli, 
And  the  mountains  in  the  distance 
Streb^iinft  blue  and  far  away- 
All  BO  vkU,  that  I,  in  rapture 
At  the  second  revelation, 
Tui-n'd  to  gaze  upon  the  painter, 
From  the  picture  which  he  drew. 

'Have  I  not,'  he  said,  'oonTinced  thee 
That  I  know  the  puntar's  secret  ? 
Yet  the  greatest  is  to  come.' 

Then  he  drew  with  gentle  finger, 
Still  more  delicately  pointed. 
In  the  wood,  about  its  mai^n. 
Where  the  eun  within  the  water 
Glanced  as  from  the  clearest  mirror, 
Such  a  maiden's  form  t 
Perfect  shape  in  perfect  raiment. 
Fair  young  cheeks  'neath  gtoasv  ringlets. 
And  the  cheeks  were  of  the  colour 
Of  the  finger  whence  tbey  came. 

'Child,'  I  cried,  'what  wondrous  master 
In  bis  school  of  art  hath  form'd  thee, 
That  so  deftly,  and  so  truly. 
From  the  sketch  unto  the  burnish, 
Thou  hast  finish'd  such  a  gem?' 

As  I  spoke,  a  breeze  arising; 
Stirr'd  the  tree-tops  in  the  picture, 
Ruffled  every  pool  of  water, 
Waved  the  garments  of  the  maiden  ; 
And,  what  more  than  all  amased  me, 
Her  small  feet  took  motion  idso, 
And  she  came  towards  the  station 
Where  I  sat  beside  the  boy. 

So,  when  everything  was  moving, 
Leaves  and  water,  flowers  and  raiment. 
And  the  footsteps  of  the  dai-iuig— 
Think  you  I  lemain'd  as  lU'dees 
As  the  rook  on  which  I  rested? 
No,  I  trow— not  II 
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It  caDie  and  went  so  lightly, 

That  pleasant  summer  rain; 
Now  see,  dear  wife,  how  brightly 

Laughs  out  our  own  domam. 
F^  nr  into  the  distance 

The  eager  eye  can  roam, 
But  here  is  true  existence. 

And  here  a  happy  home. 

Down  fly  the  pigeons  cooing, 

The  pretty  graceful  things! 
So  gentle  in  tlieir  wooing, 

Beeide  the  fsiry  springs, 
Where,  fathering  flowers  together, 

A  garland  first  I  wove. 
In  bneht  and  sunny  weather, 

For  thee,  my  only  love  I 

Another  wreath  I  plaited. 

As  well  rememberest  thou. 
That  day  when  we  were  mated. 

And  took  the  happy  tow. 
The  world  was  all  before  ua, 

To  make  or  choose  our  way ; 
And  years  have  stolen  o'er  us, 

Since  that  most  blessed  day. 


By  many  a  tender  token. 

In  thicket  and  in  field  ; 
On  Alpine  heights  we've  tarried, 

Toother  still  were  we ; 
Vea,  Xove  for  ub  hath  carried 

His  torch  across  the  sea. 

Contented  and  caressing. 

What  could  we  wish  for  more? 
God  sent  a  greater  blessing, 

We  counted  three  and  four ; 
Two  more  have  join'd  the  party, 

The  little  prattling  elves ! 
But  now  they're  strong  and  hearty, 

And  taller  than  ourMlves. 

That  story  needs  no  telling; 

I  see  you  looking  down 
On  yonder  new-bu3t  dwelling. 

Amid  the  poplars  brown. 
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U»  sU  good  «ig«ls  guide  him  I 

For  there  our  eldest  site. 
His  irinsome  wife  bedde  him, 

Our  own  beloved  Fritz. 

How  pleaaant  ia  the  clatter, 

Tis  like  e  measured  reel, 
As  yonder  felling  w&ter 

Goes  foaming  o'er  the  wheel  1 
In  many  a  aong  and  ditty. 

Are  miUer'e  wires  called  fair ; 
But  none  are  half  so  pretty 

As  our  dear  daughter  there. 

Ah  yes  I  I  do  not  wonder 

Tour  eye  should  rest  e'en  now, 
Upon  the  hillock  yonder. 

Where  dark  the  fir-trees  grow. 
There  lie  our  babea  blether, 

Beneath  the  daisied  sod : 
But  they  have  seen  Our  Father, 

And  pray  for  ua  to  God  t 

Look  up  I  look  up  I  for,  glancing. 

The  glint  of  arms  utpears ; 
And  sound  of  music  aancino, 

Strikes  full  upon  my  ears! 
With  trophies  carried  o'er  them, 

Id  freedom's  battle  won, 
Who  walks  so  proud  before  them  ? 

Tis  Carl  1  it  is  my  son  1 

The  Rose  he  loves  so  dearly 

Is  blushine  on  his  breast— 
Oh,  wife!  what  follows  neariy? 

Our  hero's  marriage-feast  I 
Hethinks  I  see  the  wedding, 

The  danoeis  and  the  glee. 
And  merriest  measure  ueodinff. 

Our  youngest  children  threel 


Wul  then  recall  the  tide. 
The  blessed  day  tiiat  bonnd  us 

As  bridenoom  and  as  bride. 
Nay,  tarry  nere  and  listen  I 

Ere  yet  the  year  is  done, 
Our  good  old  priest  shall  ohristen 

A  grandchild  and  a  son. 
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THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  MILL-STREAM 


Fkitty  tvooklet,  gaily  gUncing 
In  the  morning  sun, 


Whftt  U'i  lurea  thee  to  the  vale? 
Tetl  me,  if  thou  hast  a  tale. 


Youth  I  I  was  a  brooklet  lately, 

Wandering  at  my  will ; 
Then  I  mig£t  have  moved  sedately ; 

Now,  to  yonder  mill. 
Must  I  huny,  awift  and  strong. 
Therefore  do  I  race  along. 


Brooklet,  hu>py  in  thy  duty, 

Nathleaa  tnou  art  free ; 
Enowest  not  the  power  of  beauty 

That  enohaineth  me  1 
Looks  the  miller's  comely  daughter 
Ever  kindly  on  thy  water? 

BBOOK. 

Early  comes  she  every  morning, 
From  some  blisaful  dream ; 

And,  BO  sweet  in  her  adorning. 
Bends  above  my  stream. 

Then  her  bosom,  white  ae  enow. 

Makes  my  chilly  waters  glow. 


If  her  beauty  brings  such  gladness. 

Brooklet,  unto  tnee, 
Marvel  not  if  I  to  madoeea 

^ould  enfiambd  be. 
O  that  I  could  hope  to  move  her ! 
Once  to  see  her  is  to  love  her. 


Then  oareering— ah,  so  proudly  I 

Bush  I  o'er  the  wheel, 
And  the  mwry  mill  speaks  loudly, 

All  the  joy  I  feel. 
Show  me  out  the  miller's  daughter. 
And  more  swiftly  flows  my  crater. 
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Nay,  bat,  brooklet,  tell  me  truly, 

Fwlest  thou  no  pain. 
When  Bhe  smiles,  and  bids  thee  duly 

Go,  nor  turn  again? 
Hath  that  simple  smile  no  cunning. 
Brook,  to  stay  thee  in  thy  running? 


Hard  it  is  to  lose  her  shadow, 

Hard  to  pasa  away : 
Slowly,  saolT,  down  the  meadow, 

Unmspirecf  I  stray. 
O,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 
Back  to  her  Td  haetea  stiUl 


Brook  I  my  lore  thou  camprdwndest ; 

Far&tbee-wdl  a  while: 
One  day,  when  thou  bitoer  wendest, 

Hay'st  thou  see  me  smile. 
Oo.  ud  in  thy  g«iUeat  foahion, 
Tul  that  maiden  all  my  passion  I 


POESY 

Whkh  men  were  rude,  and  rough,  and  wild, 
Jots  sent  down  Law,  and  Art,  and  Knowledge, 
To  fonn  on  earth  a  kind  of  coll^^ 
And  make  the  savage  creatures  mild. 


But  the  poor  Virtues,  when  they  o 
ThA  nought  to  hide  their,  nskednei 


THE  MUSAGETE3 

Oftbit  in  the  winter  midnight, 
Pray'd  I  to  the  blessed  Muses— 
'  Here  is  not  the  red  of  morning, 
Tardy  is  the  day  in  breaking; 
Light  for  me,  ye  blessed  louses. 
Light  tlie  lamp  of  inspiration, 
Hat  its  mellow  ray  may  serve  me, 
"SteBd  of  Phoebus  and  Aurora  I ' 
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But  they  left  me  to  my  alumber. 
Dull,  and  spiritiess,  and  torpid ; 
And  the  rooroinK's  luy  leisure 
Ueher'd  in  a  uselees  day. 

Then,  when  spring  began  to  kindle. 
Thus  the  niftbtin^es  I  conjured — 
'Sweetest  nightingales,  O  warble. 
Warble  early  at  my  window  I 
Wake  me  from  the  hea^  slumber 
That  in  magic  fett«ra  holds  me  t ' 
And  the  love^'erflowing  singers 
Sang  all  night  around  my  window 
All  their  rarest  melodies : 
Kept  awake  the  soul  within  me ; 
Qave  me  traocee,  aspirations, 
Qlimgsee  of  divine  emotion. 
Soothing^  melting^  undefined. 


lastly,  came  the  glorious  summer : 
What  aroused  me  then  from  dre«ming, 
At  the  earliest  dawn  of  morning? 
Twas  the  buzeing  of  the  flies! 
Thev  are  touch'd  by  no  compassion, 
Rntnleesly  they  do  their  duty ; 
Though  tne  half-awaken'd  sleeper 
Greeta  them  with  a  malediction. 
Unabash'd  their  clan  they  summon. 
And  the  humminff  swarm  is  vocal, 
And  thev  banish  from  my  eyelids 
All  tfie  luxury  of  sleep. 

Straightway  start  I  from  my  pillow, 
Iieave  the  doee  beleaguer'd  chamber, 
Sally  out  to  seek  the  Muses. 
In  fhe  haunts  to  them  are  dearest. 
And  I  find  tbtan  'neath  the  beeches, 
Waiting  for  me,  sometimes  chiding. 
For  my  over-long  delay. 
Thus  1  owe  you,  libel  d  insects. 
Thanks  for  many  hours  of  raptura 
Dullards  may  indeed  abuse  you, 
Since  you  wake  them  to  sensation; 
But  the  poet  ought  to  prize  you, 
And  I  thank  you^  as  a  poet, 
Ranking  you,  'before  all  othera, 
Aa  the  ushera  to  the  ATuse. 
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THE  CHURCH  WINDOW 
The  Minster  window,  richly  glowing, 
With  many  a  gorgeous  stam  and  dye, 
Itself  a  parable,  ia  showiiu^ 
The  mignt,  the  power  of  Poesy. 

Look  on  it  irom  the  outer  square, 
And  it  is  only  dark  and  dreai7 ; 
Ton  blockhead  always  views  it  there, 
And  swears  its  aspect  makes  him  weary. 

But  enter  once  the  holy  'portal — 
What  splendour  bursts  upon  the  eyo ! 
There  symbols,  deeds,  and  forma  immortal, 
Are  blazing  forth  in  majesty. 

Be  thankful  you,  who  have  the  gift 
To  read  and  teal  each  sacred  story ; 
And  O,  be  reverent,  when  you  hit 
Your  eyes  to  look  on  heavenly  glory  1 


LILl'S  PAKK 

Tnra  enriou*  poem  marka  the  period  when  Ooethe,  unfor- 
tUDBt*!]'  foe  hiniMlf,  brok*  offhlaeDgagament  to  AnnitSehODe- 
mano,  whom  ha  bu  ««Iebrat«d  under  the  pMndonyin  of '  Lili '. 

Thbbx's  no  menagerie,  I  trow. 

So  varied  as  my  Lili'a  now. 

The  sb«ngest  beasts  she  keeps  therein, — 

Heaven  knows  how  she  procured  them  all ! 

The  wild,  the  tame,  the  thick,  the  thin. 

The  great,  the  middling,  and  the  sma^ 

O  how  they  stmt  and  swagger  madly. 

And  flap  their  olose-dip^  winea  in  vkin  1 
Poor  prinoes,  metamorphosed  sadly. 

And  doom'd  to  love's  eternal  pain.  lo 

Who  the  &iry?  who  the  Circe? 

Is  it  Lili  ?— ask  not  me ; 
But  be  thauldiil  for  the  mercy. 

If  she  ia  not  known  to  thee  1 


With  the  basket  in  her  hand ; 
Then  the  herd  oomes  wildlv  shrieftmgl 
Trees  and  bushes,  they  are  nending 

With  the  weight  of  songsters  sweet ; 
Larger  creaturea,  hither  wending, 

Boll  and  grovel  at  her  feeb 
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LILI^  PABK 

Suoh  devotiott!  'tis  amazine! 

8kw  ye  ever  such  a  rout? 
E'en  the  fishes  in  the  basin. 

Bob  their  stupid  noeee  out  I 
Then  her  daily  dole  she  scatters, 

With  a  lixiR,  that  might  ensnare 

Jove  or  Hermes,  were  they  there. 
Bent  on  less  terrestrial  matters. 
What  a  gaping  I   what  a  biting ! 
What  a  wresuuig  I   what  a  finitine ! 
What  a  ooil  with  teeth  and  claws  T 
What  a  fi^t  with  bill  and  pawa  I 
What  a  twnbling,  thronsin^,  snatching, 
Each  at  other  fi^^celv  catching ! 
What  a  chasing,  and  a  racing. 

For  the  crumbs  so  loosely  shed  I 
Ah  1    EnehantresB  Lili.  placing 

But  her  hand  upon  the  bread, 
Qives  it  an  ambrosial  flavour, 
Steepe  it  in  eelcstial  savour  1 

0,  but  her  look  I    O,  but  her  tone! 

'  Pipi  1  Pipi  1 '  you  hear  her  crying ; 
And  Jove's  own  eagle,  from  his  throne, 

Would  come  before  her,  gently  flying ; 
The  turtledoves  of  Aphrodite, 

Would  answer  gladly  to  her  call ; 
And  Juno's  peacocks,  not  (oo  flighty. 

Would  stoop  from  the  OlymfOiui  halL 
They  could  not  help  it,  sage  or  sill^. 
If  once  they  heard  ihe  voice  of  Lib  I 

And  what  has  this  enchantress  done? 
A  great  wild  bear,  unliok'd  and  rude. 
She  lured  from  out  his  native  wood, 
And  made  him  move  in  unison 
With  other  beasts  that  tamer  be, 
(Up  to  a  certain  poinlj  d'ye  see^ 


For  ali^tly  savage  still  was  he  I 
Alas  I  Eow  gradoos  and  how  good 
Seem'd  then  to  me  that  gentle  warden ! 


She  might  have  ask'd  me  for  my  blood, 
To  nurture  flowers  within  her  garden. 

'  Ask'd  j/ou  ?    Pray,  air,  exphun  your  riddle  I  ' 
In  bnef,  'tis  I  that  am  the  bear ; 

Not  prone  to  dance  to  every  fiddle, 
Bui  surely  tangled  in  a  snare. 

An  apron-net  was  strong  enougb 
To  make  my  capture  quite  oomplet«  ; 
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A  silken  thread  hu  brought  th«  rough 

Half-savage  Bruin  to  her  feet 
The  stoiy  I  may  tell  hereafter — 
To-day,  I'm  not  di^Msed  for  laughter. 
Well  I  I  am  standins,  rather  sulky. 

Within  a  corner  ^  hear  the  screeching, 

And  all  the  m&mfold  beeeechinft 
Of  oreataree  that  are  not  so  bulky. 
I  turn  me  roundj  a  growl  I  otter, 

Then  move  as  if  to  go  away. 
I  cannot ;   so  again  I  mutter. 

And  in  despiu  of  self  must  stay. 
Suddenly  a  fit  <tf  passion 

Cornea  upon  me  ;  wild  I  grow. 

And  I  huiry  to  and  fro, 
Snorting  in  moat  bear-like  feshion  I 
'Whatlbe  treated  like  a  hue? 

U ade  a  fool  o^  and  a  noodle  ? 
Like  the  wretched  squirrel  there. 

Or  that  meanest  beast,  her  poodle  1 ' 
Kiee  the  bristlee  on  my  back— 

'  No  I  a  slave  I  will  not  be  I ' 
And  I  fly ;  but  in  my  track, 

Every  bush  and  every  troe, 

TTpetarta,  seem  to  scoff  at  me  I 
O'er  the  bowling-green  I  scour, 

Slipping  on  the  dose-mown  grass, 
And  a  box-tree  near  the  bower 

Orina  derision  as  I  pass  1 
Crashing  thro'  the  deepest  thicket^ 

Now  I  try  to  leap  the  pale. 
Since  Z  cannot  ope  the  wicket : 

Woe  is  me  I  alas,  I  fail ! 
I  can  neither  climb  nor  vault ; 
Uagio  brings  me  to  a  halt ; 
U^c  weighs  me  down  like  lead. 
So,  with  aching  limbe  and  liead, 
Plod  I  to  a  q^uiet  glade. 
Where  a  miniature  cascade, 
Faf  hion'd  by  some  artist's  cunning, 
Over  ehella  and  stones  is  running. 
There  I  roll,  and  pant,  and  blow, 

Whine  and  whimper  in  my  pain  \ 
With  rare  audience  for  my  woe — 

Oreads  of  porcelain  I 
Ah,  what  sound,  what  voice  divine, 

Comes  upon  my  senses  stealing, 
With  a  strain  so  rich  and  fine, 

Calnung  every  tortured  feeling? 
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0,  the  bliss  that  music  bringeth, 
Lili  in  her  arbour  singetb  1 

'  O  matchleea  Toioe  for  ever  dear  1 

The  very  air  grows  warm  around  1 
Ah,  doea  she  sing  that  I  may  hear?' 

And,  quite  distracted  by  the  sound, 
I  trample  down  the  shrubs  and  flowers, 

I  burst  into  her  loved  retreat — 
Be  gracious,  O  ye  heavenly  powera ; 

For  lo— the  bear  is  at  her  feet ! 

'Weill  you  are  the  drollest  creature  1 
Qoite  a  monster  with  that  hair; 

Shagged,  ra^^,  grim  in  feature, 
Yet  so  Kenile  for  a  bear.' 

With  her  foot  my  back  cai'essiag, 
Me  she  sends  to  Paradise  I 

Never  felt  I  such  a  blessing — 

0  that  heavenly,  heavenly  pressing ! 
But  there's  caJm  withiaher  eyes. 

1  kiss  her  shoes,  I  lick  their  sole, 
As  conrteouB  as  a  bear  may  be, 

And  then,  entranced  beyond  control, 

I  lay  my  he&d  upon  her  knee. 
She  lets  me  do  it :  nay,  she  ticklee 

My  ear  in  very  sportive  mood ; 
I  feel  as  if  a  thousand  prickles 

Were  running  thro'  my  flesh  and  blood  1 
In  ecstasy  I  try  to  purr. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  wiser  not ; 
For  my  attempt  extorts  from  her — 

*  AUona  tout  doux!  eh  la  menotle! 
Et  faiies  serviteur, 
Comme  vn  joli  Sagneur.' 

So  never  does  she  oeaBe  her  funning ; 

The  poor  fond  beast,  so  oft  betray'd. 
Yet  plumes  himself  upon  his  cunning, 

And  thinks  that  be  has  pleased  the  maid. 
His  abject  homage  was  regarded ; 
Drop  that,  and  he's  at  once  discarded. 

But  0,  she  is  a  witch  indeed  I 
She  carries  still  a  vial  precious, 
Fill'd  with  a  balsam  so  delicious, 

As  shamee  the  draught  of  Ganymede. 

One  drop  of  that,  upon  my  tonguet 
She  placed  with  her  enchanting  finger, 

Then  forthwith  from  the  arboor  eprune; 
I  eould  not  stay,  I  could  not  linger  I 
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I  rtill  muBt  follow  in  her  tnin, 
I  seek,  I  tremble,  turn  again, 
But  Will  I  hare  not  of  m^  own. 
Somefimcs  I  thought  I  nusht  h«v«  flown  ; 
But  aye  she  stands  beside  the  door ; 
She  holds  it  open,  faips  before, 
But  gives  me  such  a  witchine  smile, 
That,  tho'  I  know  ber  wonted  wile, 
I  cannot  leave  her  all  the  while  I 

Yenods,  of  whom  the  ancients  tell  I 
Witobcraft  b;  you  was  always  hated ; 

You  mi^^t  relieve  me  from  this  spell, 
But  you  are  dotards,  or  translated. 

The  rage  for  freedom  stirs  throughout  my  being: 

I  must  be  bee  I    Uyself  will  force  my  fraeiug  i 


THE  WEDDING  FEAST 


l^e  people  ^were  gaily  drest. 
They  told  me  'twas  a  marriage  feast. 

Within  the  dancing-room  I  found 
Some  sixty  couples  whirlins  round ; 
Each  lass  supported  by  her  ud, 
Aud  every  face  was  bUthe  and  ^ad, 

'A  hiuipv  day,  indeed  I'  I  cried; 
'But  tell  me,  which  may  be  the  bride?' 
The  bumpkin  anawer'd  with  a  stare— 
'Lord,  sir!  I  neither  know  nor  caret 

'Three  nights  have  we  been  dancing  here, 
And  tasting  of  her  wedding  cheer ; 
I  meiely  came  for  fun  and  drinking. 
About  uie  bride  I've  not  been  thinking  I ' 

If  every  man  would  speak  the  truth, 
As  freely  aa  this  honest  youth. 
His  case  would  not— so  ponder  d  I— 
Betoken  singularity. 
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Tai  Hums,  maiden  sisteis,  cbosa 
To  tmob  poor  PBTclie  arts  poetic ; 
But,  spite  of  all  their  rules  aeethetic, 
She  Dever  flould  emerge  from  prose. 

No  dulcet  sounds  escaped  her  lyre, 
E'en  when  the  summer  nights  were  nigh ; 
Till  Cupid  eamo,  with  glance  of  fire, 
And  taught  her  all  the  mystery. 


THE  TREACHEROUS  IIAID  OF  THE  HILL 

Lo  I  here  is  our  comrade—  he  'a  racing  along,     , 

Ere  day  break  tiis  exeroiae  taking ; 
Has  he  been  to  the  chapel  to  hear  matiii4ong? 

With  cold  his  poor  bones  must  be  aching! 
The  brook  lies  before  him ;  barefooted  he  goea. 

Through  the  icd-water  maufuUy  tearing  T 
What  says  he?  An  orison  twanged  through  his  nose? 

Ah  no,  my  dear  friend,  he  is  swearing  I 

Alas  1  &om  a  bed  that  he  slyW  bespoke^ 

He  has  started  with  wonderful  Ti^ur,  lo 

And,  save  for  the  sheltering  folds  ot  bis  cloak, 

He  would  cut  a  most  ludicrous  fimu% 
Some  impudent  scoundrel  has  seized  on  his  eoat, 

His  vest,  and  his  breaches,  for  payment ; 
And  sent  our  poor  friend,'  on  the  nighway  to  trot, 

Like  Adam,  m  primitive  raiment 

The  reason?  I'll  tell  you— he'U  tell  you,  the  dunoet 

For  his  shame  is  too  plain  to  be  hidden ; 
Down  there  at  the  mill,  as  in  Paradise  onoe, 

Qrows  fruit  which  is  strictly  forbidden.  lo 

Our  friend  has  been  poaebingl    Such  dangerous  trips 

End  seldom  except  in  vexation ; 
Let  him  in,  give  him  liquor,  and  from  his  own  lips 

Let  us  hear  his  absurd  lamentation. 


'In  the  amorous  glance  of  the  brown  maiden's  eye^ 

No  treachery  dia  I  discover ; 
She  loved  me^  adored  me--«he  said  so ;  and  I 

Was  exceedingly  pleased  as  her  lover. 
How  could  I  imagine,  while  sweetlv  caress'd. 

What  horrible  (noughts  she  was  hatching?  jo 

I  was  very  conteqt  as  she  clung  to  my  breast. 

Some  hundreds  of  kisses  despatching. 
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'It  was  ^eaaant  enough,  till  tbe  deep  of  the  night, 

Wbea  1  found  myself,  somehow  or  other, 
Diarobed  of  my  daily  habiliments  quite ; 

Then  tbe  damsel  sbrieb'd  out  for  her  mother  1 
Saint  Paul  I  what  a  horrible  rush  was  tliere  then ! 

Nay,  listen,  my  dear  friends,  with  patience— 
A  mother,  a  brother,  of  cousins  full  ten, 

Aunts,  uncles,  and  other  relations  I  io 

'Then  a  clamour  arose  might  havewaken'd  the  dead  I 

Like  tiger-cats  fierce  they  were  squalling! 
"Her  honour  I  her  honour  I"  the  women  folk  said  ; 

"Her  Tirtuel"  the  strong  knaves  kept  bawling. 
And  all  this  to  me,  an  unntrtunate  youth, 

Wlio  really  waaj^tlees  of  sinning! 
For  a  wiser  thjui  I  had  been  baffled,  in  truth. 

Had  he  taken  the  odds  for  the  winning. 

'  Her  virtue  1  If  Cupid  is  vigilant  still. 

If  his  aim,  «s  of  yore,  is  as  steady,  jo 

I  rather  im^gwe,  that  maid  of  the  miU 

Knows  some  <a  his  secrete  already ! 
In  short,  mrs,  they  eagerly  pounced  on  my  dress. 

Coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches  of  kersey, 
A  fund  of  division  for  twenty,  not  less ; 

That  I  saved  my  old  cloak  was  a  mercy ! 

'I  leap'd  on  the  floor;  I  struggled  and  swore, 

To  get  out  was  my  only  endeavour; 
And  there  stood  the  maiden,  quite  close  to  the  door. 

With  a  smile  as  enchanting  as  ever  I  6o 

So  frantic  was  I  that  the  bolaeet  gave  way ; 

I  cleft  them,  like  hay-bands,  asunder: 
They  let  me  go  forth,  m  my  simple  array ; 

Save  my  cloak,  there  was  nothmg  to  plunder. 

'Yoa  laugh,  sin,  at  this!  well,  I  fairly  must  owi^ 

No  whit  you're  seciucr  &om  pillage. 
Should  you  leave  tbe  more  ete^nt  nymphs  of  the  town. 

To  prowl  after  nymphs  of  the  village. 
Let  women  have  lovers,  as  oft  as  they  will, 

And  change,  without  any  disclosure ;  70 

But  never  wiu  scandal,  lilce  her  of  the  mill 

Subject  them  to  shameful  ezpoeore.' 

So  told  us  his  story,  our  shivering  friend. 

And  we  shouted  in  mirthful  dension ; 
No  grain  of  compassion  had  we  to.expend. 

On  a  gallant  in  such  a  condition. 
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For  richly  deeervea  he  sore  penance  to  pay, 
The  youth,  who,  from  constAncy  falling. 

Pays  court  tu  an  innocent  maiden  by  day, 
And  at  night  sallies  forth  caterwauling  I  Bo 

WHO'LL  BUY  A  CUPID? 
lBl<K)tvw>ii't  Magatiiu,  Jul;  1814] 
Or  aU  the  wares  so  pretty 
Th^  como  into  the  ciW, 
There's  none  are  ao  delicious. 
There's  none  are  half  so  precious. 
As  those  which  we  are  bringing. 
O,  listen  to  our  sineingl 
Young  loves  to  selll  young  lovee  to  sell t 
My  pretty  loves  who'll  buy  ? 
First  look  you  at  the  oldest, 
The  wantonest,  the  boldest  I  lo 

So  loosely  goes  he  hopping, 
From  tree  and  thicket  dropping, 
Then  flies  aloft  as  sprightlV— 
We  dare  but  praise  mm  lightly! 
The  fickle  rogue!    Young  loves  to  selll 
My  pretty  loves  wholl  buy? 
Now  see  this  little  creature  — 
How  modest  seems  his  feature  I 
lie  nestles  so  demurely, 
You'd  think  him  safer  surely;  lo 

And  yet  for  all  his  shyness, 
lliere's  danger  in  his  slyness. 
The  cunning  rogue!    Young  loves  to  selll 
My  pretty  loves  who'll  buy  ? 
Oh  come  and  see  this  lovelet, 
This  little  turtle^ovelet  I 
The  maidens  that  are  neatest, 
The  tendereet  and  sweetest. 
Should  buy  it  to  amuse  'em, 
And  nurse  it  in  their  bosom.  30 

The  little  pet  I    Young  loves  to  sell ! 
My  pretty  loves  who'll  buy  ? 
We  need  not  bid  you  buy  them. 
They're  here,  if  you  will  try  them. 
They  like  to  ohainge  their  cages ; 
But  for  their  provuig  sages 
No  warrant  will  we  utt«^ 
They  all  have  wings  to  flutter. 
The  pretty  things  1    Toung  lovee  to  sell  I 
Such  beauties  I    Come  and  buy  I  40 
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SEPARATION 
{Blaekvmrd'i  Vopan'Ra,  Oclober  l84i] 
I  THINK  of  thee  whene'er  the  sun  is  glowing 

Upon  the  lake; 
Of  thee,  when  in  the  crrstal  fountain  flowing 

The  moonbeams  snake. 
I  see  thee  when  the  wanton  wind  ia  bus;, 

And  dustKiIouds  riae: 
In  the  deep  niffht,  when  oer  the  bridge  so  dizzy 

The  wanderer  hies. 
I  hear  thee  when  the  waves,  with  hollow  roaring, 

Oush  forth  their  All ;  lo 

Often  along  the  heath  I  go  exploring, 

When  all  ifl  still 
I  am  with  thee  1  Though  far  thou  art  and  darkling. 

Yet  art  thou  near. 
The  sun  goes  down,  the  atars  will  soon  be  sparkling— 

Oh,  wert  thou  here! 

SECOND  LIFE 
[Badaeatid't  MagoMtnt,  July  1S41} 
AiTEB  life's  departing  ugh, 
To  the  spots  I  loved  moat  dearly, 
In  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow. 


igb  the  wood  and  o'er  the  meadow, 


Bv  the  fountain  welling  clearly, 

Through  the  wood  and    '  "  " 

Flit  I  like  a  buttorfly. 

There  a  esntle  pair  I  spy. 

Bound  the  maiden's  tressee  flying, 

From  her  chaplet  I  di&coyer 

All  that  I  had  lost  in  dying. 

Still  with  her  and  with  her  lover. 

Who  so  happy  then  as  I? 

For  she  smiles  with  laughing  eye; 

And  hifl  lips  to  hers  he  presses, 

Vows  of  pnssion  interchanging, 

Stifling  her  with  sweet  caresses, 

O'er  her  budding  beauties  ranging ; 

And  aromid  the  twain  I  fly. 

And  she  sees  me  fluttering  nigh ; 

And  beneath  his  ardour  trembling. 

Starts  she  up — then  off  I  hover. 

'  Look  there,  dearest  [ '    Thus  diasembling, 

Speaks  the  maiden  to  her  lover — 

'Come  and  catoh  that  butterfly  I' 
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TO  LUNA 

SiSTEB  of  the  earljeet  light, 
Type  of  loTeliness  in  sorrow, 
Silver  mists  thy  radiance  borrow, 
Even  as  they  cross  thy  sight. 
When  thou  com«fit  to  the  sky. 
In  their  dusky  hollows  waken, 
Spirits  that  are  sad,  forsaken. 
Birds  that  shun  the  day,  and  I, 

Looking  downward  far  and  wide, 
Hidden  things  thou  dost  disoover. 
Luna  1  help  a  haplees  lover, 
Lift  him  kindlv  to  thy  side ! 
Aided  by  thy  friendly  beams. 
Let  him,  through  the  lattice  peeking, 
Look  into  the  room  where,  sleepmg, 
Lies  the  maiden  of  his  dreams. 

Ah,  I  see  her  I    Now  I  gase. 
Bending  in  a  trance  Elysian, 
And  I  strain  my  inmost  vision, 
And  I  gather  all  thy  rays. 
Bri^t  and  brighter  yet  I  see 
Chums  no  envious  robes  encumber ; 
And  she  draws  me  to  her  slumber, 
As  Endymion  onee  drew  thee. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  LAMENT 

Up  yonder  on  the  mooDtain, 
I  dwelt  for  days  tc^ther ; 

Look'd  down  into  the  valley. 
This  pleasant  summer  weather. 

My  sheep  go  feeding  onward, 
My  dog  sits  watching  by  ; 

I've  wanaer'd  to  the  valley. 
And  yet  I  know  not  why. 

The  meadow  it  i 

With  flowers  s 

[  Mther  them,  but  no  one 

Will  take  the  flowers  from  me. 


But  yonder  door  is  sileat, 
It  vrill  not  ope  again  1 
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I  aee  the  r&mbow  bending, 

Above  her  old  abode. 
But  ahe  is  there  no  longer ; 

They've  ta'en  my  love  abroad. 
Thev  took  her  o'er  the  mountaiiu, 

They  took  her  o'er  the  ma ; 
Hove  on,  move  on,  my  bonny  sheep, 

Then  is  no  rest  for  me  I 

TO  THE  UOON 

Flooded  are  the  hraltee  and  dell 

With  thy  phantom  light. 
And  my  soul  receives  thie  epell 

Of  thy  mystio  might. 
To  the  meadow  do&t  thou  send 

Something  of  thy  graoe^ 
Like  the  kind  eye  of  a  friend, 

Beaming  on  my  &ce. 


s  I  wander  here. 
Flow,  flow  on,  thou  little  brook ; 

Ever  onward  go  I 
Trusted  heart,  and  tender  look, 

Left  me  even  so. 
Richer  treasure  earth  has  none 

Than  I  once  possess'd — 
Ah,  80  rich,  that  when  'twas  gone, 

Worthless  was  the  reet.  ao 

Little  brook  1  adown  the  vale. 

Bush,  and  take  my  song^ 
Give  it  passion,  give  it  wail, 

Aa  thou  leap  St  along. 
Sound  it  in  the  wiDt«r  night. 

When  thy  streams  are  full; 
Muirnur  it  when  skies  are  bright, 

Mirror'd  in  tlte  pool. 
Happiest  he  of  all  created. 

Who  the  world  can  shun,  jo 

Not  in  hat&  and  yet  unhated ; 

Sharing  thought  with  none, 
Save  one  faithful  firiend ;  revealing; 

To  his  kindly  ear. 
Thoughts  like  tbeae,  which,  o'er  me  stealing. 

Make  the  night  so  drear. 
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WITH  A  GOLDEN  NECKLACE 

AcoiPT,  dear  maid,  this  little  token, 
A  supple  chain  that  foin  would  lie, 

And  keep  its  tiny  links  unbroken 
Upon  a  neck  of  ivory. 

Pray,  then,  exalt  it  to  this  duty, 
Ajid  change  its  humbleneas  t«  pride  1 

By  day,  it  will  adorn  your  beauty, 
By  night,  'tis  quickly  laid  aside. 

But  if  another  hand  should  pn^r 
A  chain  of  weightier,  closer  kind. 

Think  twice  ere  you  accept  the  offer; 
For  there  are  chuns  will  not  unbind. 


ON  THE  LAKE 

Tam  IlttlB  poem  wu  oompoaed  doriiiB  a  toar  tn  SwitearUod 
in  177S.  SemnJ  others  in  this  lerta*  belong  to  tb«  Muna  poriod, 
boing  rhat  when  Qo»th«'«  pM«iou  for  Anna  Ellxabeth  Sisfaena- 
nunn,  the  Uli  of  hia  poema,  waa  at  ita  heighL 

Fan  ia  my  heart  from  every  weight. 

No  care  now  oumbera  me ; 

O  Nature,  thou  art  grand  and  great, 

And  beautiful  to  seel 

Our  boat  goes  dancing  o'er  the  wave. 

The  ruddei^track  behind ; 

And  yonder  rise  the  mountains  brave ; 

Blow  fresh,  blow  fresh,  thou  wind  I 


iah,  gold 
a  is  love 


What  is  this?    Mine  eyes  are  burning! 
Qolden  dreams,  are  ye  returning  ? 
"    '  '     rolden  though  you  be! 
e  and  life  for  me. 

The  spray  of  the  watw 
Like  stsMhowera  is  blown; 
The  mists  they  draw  upwards, 
From  each  mountain  tuone, 
The  morning  wind  ripples 
The  leaoh  of  the  bay. 
And  the  trees  in  the  mirror 
Are  dancing  alway. 
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LuiA.  rival  of  the  linnet, 

Whfln  these  lavs  ehall  reach  thy  hand, 
Please  transfer  them  to  Uie  apinnet, 

Where  thy  friend  was  wont  to  stand. 

Set  the  diapason  ringing, 
Ponder  not  the  words  you  see. 

Give  them  utterance  by  thy  singing, 
Then  each  leaf  belongs  to  thee. 

With  the  life  of  music  fill  them ; 

Cold  the  written  verses  seem, 
Tbat,  would  Lina  deign  to  trill  them, 

Hig^t  be  trancing  as  a  dream. 


TO  A  GOLDEN  HEART 

{BlaekKBixCi  Kaaathie,  FehruM-f  1845] 

Pledge  of  departed  bliss, 

Once  gentlest,  holiest  token  1 

Art  thou  more  faithful  than  thy  mistress  is. 

That  ever  I  must  wear  thee. 

And  on  my  bosom  bear  thee, 

Althoufi^  the  bond  that  but  her  soul  with  mine  is 

broKen  ? 
Why  shouldest  thou  prove  stronger? 
Short  are  the  days  of  love,  anawouldst  thou  make 


Lili!  in  vun  I  ahun  thee  I 

Thy  spell  is  still  upon  me.  lo 

In  vam  I  wander  uirough  the  distant  foroBts  strangle 

Id  vain  I  roam  at  will 

By  foreign  glade  and  bill. 

For,  ah !  where'er  I  range. 

Beside  my  heart,  the  h^rt  of  LiU  nestles  still  I 

Like  a  bird  that  breaks  its  twine, 

Is  this  poor  heart  of  mine : 

It  fain  into  the  summer  bowers  would  fiy, 

And  yet  it  cannot  be 

Ag^  BO  wholly  free ;  to 

For  always  it  must  bear 

The  token  which  is  there, 

To  mark  it  as  a  thrall  of  post  captivity. 
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SOEROW  WITHOUT  CONSOLATION 

[Kadaeeo^t  Kag(^M,  Februarjr  1S46J 
0.  WBEKKFORB  BhouldjBt  thou  try 
The  t«arB  of  We  to  dry? 

Nav)  let  tfaem  flowl 
For  didst  thou  only  know, 

How  barren  and  bow  dead 
Seems  everything  below. 

To  those  who  nave  not  tears  enough  to  shed, 
Tliou'dat  rather   bid   them  weep,   and   seek   their 
comfort  SO- 
EARLY  SPRING 

Comb  ye  so  early. 
Days  of  delight? 


Little  brooks  rush, 
Down  by  the  meadow, 

Under  the  bush. 
WeUcin  and  hill-top, 

Azure  and  oool ; 
Fishes  are  sportine 

In  streamlet  and  pool. 
Birds  of  gay  feather 

Flit  through  the  grove, 
Sioginjc  togOTber, 

Ditties  01  love. 
Busily  coming 

Frimt  rooes-oover'd  bowers, 
Brown  beee  are  humming. 

Questing  for  flowers. 
Lightsome  emotion. 

Life  everywhere ; 
Faint  wafts  of  fiagrance 

Scenting  the  air. 
Now  comes  there  sounding 

A  sot^h  of  the  breeze. 
Shakes  through  the  thicket, 

Sinks  in  the  trees. 
Sinks,  bnt  returning. 

It  rufBes  my  hair ; 
Aid  me  this  rapture, 

UuBo^  to  beurl 
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Know  ye  the  passion 
That  etire  in  me  here? 

Yeatre'en  &t  Bloaming 
Was  I  with  my  Umi'  ! 


LONGING 
What  stirs  in  my  heart  so? 

What  lures  me  &om  home? 
What  forces  me  outwards, 

And  onwards  to  roam? 
Far  up  on  the  mountains 

Lie  oloudleta  like  snow ; 

0  were  I  but  yonder, 
Tia  there  I  must  go  [ 

Now  by  come  the  ravens 
So  sdemn  and  blaolc ; 

1  nungle  among  them. 
And  follow  their  track: 

By  rock  and  by  turret 

We  silently  glide; 
Ah,  there  is  the  bower,  where 

Hy  lady  doth  bide  I 
She  walks  in  the  greenwood, 

That  beautiful  may ; 
Like  a  bird,  singing  clearly, 

I  drop  on  the  spray. 
She  lists,  and  she  lingers, 

And  softly  says  she— 
'How  sweetly  it  sineeth, 

It  singeth  for  me  r 
The  sunset  is  nldins 

The  peaks  of  the  bill. 
The  day  is  declining, 

Yet  tarries  she  soil : 
She  follows  the  brooklet 

Through  meadow  and  glade, 
Till  dark  is  the  pathway, 

And  lost  in  the  shade. 
Then,  then  I  come  down,  as 

A  swiftshooting  star ; 
'  What  light  glimmers  yonder. 

So  near  yet  so  far?' 
Ere  yet  the  amazement 

Hath  pass'd  &om  thee,  sweet, 
Mv  quest  it  is  ended, 

I  fie  at  thy  feet  I 
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TRANSLATIONS  FEOM  THE  LATIN 
ANTHOLOGY 

[Blaelamdrt  Uagaabm,  April,  I8B8] 
ILIA'S  DREAM 

TuEN  sUitled  from  her  sleep,  she  apoke,  all  teara  aod 

deeply  moved— 
'  My  sister — my  Euiydice,  whom  most  our  fother  loved  1 
OliaienI  forlfeelas  though  no  life  were  in  my  fnune— 
Hethought  while  dreaming  that  a  man,  a  graceful  Being 

came, 
And  bore  me  onward  through  the  bants  where  pleaaant 

willows  grew, 
Then  left  me,  and  I  seemed  alone  in  places  strange  and 

new; 
I  sought  for  thee,  my  sister,  I  sought  thee  fu  and  near. 
And  T«t  no  path  my  feet  could  find—my  heart  was  full 

of  fear; 
And  then  I  heard  our  father's  voice— these  were  hii 

words  to  me— 
"  0  daughtor,  there  ia  wretchedness  and  toil  in  store  for 


thee, 
V  Forcunt 


Ere  Fortune  from  the  Biver  rise,  then  shalt  thou  be 

released." 
These,  sister,  were  my  father's  words,  and  suddenly  he 

ceased. 
Nor  did  his  stately  form  appear  to  greet  my  longing 

eyee; 
Though  ea^rly  I  stretched  my  hands  to  the  temples  of 

the  skies ; 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  weep  aloud,  and  earnestly  implore. 
Until  my  sleep  departed— and,  oh  I  my  heart  was  sore  I ' 


ANDROMACHE'S  LAMENT 
Wrrhzs  shall  I  flee  for  refiige?  whither  shall  I  look 

for  aid? 
Flight  or  exile,  which  is  safer?   tower  and  town  are 

both  betrayed ; 
Whom  shall  I  implore  for  suoeour?  onr  old  altars  are 

no  more. 
Broken,  crushed  they  lie,  and  splintered,  and  the  flames 

above  them  roar. 
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And  our  walls  &11  blackened  sbuul— 0  my  bther  1  lather- 
landl 

0  thou  haugbtr  house  of  Priun— temple  with  the  gstes 

summndea 

1  have  seem  thee— all  thy  splendour,  all  thy  eastern 

pomp  unbounded — 
All  thy  roots  and  painted  ceilings,  sll  the  treasures  they 

contain, 
I  have  seen  them— seen  them  blazing— I  hare  seen  old 

Friun  slain. 
Foully  murdered,  and  the  altar  of  the  Highest  bears  the 

sutin.  10 


TAfiQUIN'S  DBEAH 

Whxr  repoae  had  oome  upon  me  and  I  yielded  to  its 

power, 
All  my  weary  Umbe  composing,  in  the  eiloit  midnight 

hour; 


It  appeared  to  me  in  slumber,  that  a  shepherd  drove 

~  NT  myctudce,  it  seet 
young,  and  strong 


Tvr  myctudce,  it  seemed,  his  hirsel,  &ir  they  were,  and 

young,  and  strong. 
Two  I  marked  that  ^ndred  eeeming,  most  of  all  my 


y  pleased, 
eomeliest  ai 


And  the  eomeliest  and  fitiiest  of  the  twaine,  I  straight- 
way seized: 

'When  behold,  the  other  turning,  aimed  at  me  his  armed 
lm>w. 

And  so  firaoely  at  me  butted,  that  I  fell  beneath  the 
blow. 

There  while  lying,  sorely  wounded,  to  the  heaven  I  cast 
my  eyes, 

And  there  saw  I  such  an  omen,  as  mi^t  well  my  soul 
surprise.  i<> 

For  the  sun's  resplendent  body  seemed  towards  the  east 
to  tend. 

Leaving  his  accustomed  orlut— what  may  such  a  sight 

Afuuer  qfthe  IfUerjpnter. 
Little  need  we  wondw,  monarch,  if  the  tbongfatB  our 

bosoms  keep. 
If  the  deeds  we  usbion  waking,  should  return  to  us  io 

deep. 
Yet  not  lightly  may  such  visions  in  bo  great  a  thing  be 

rated, 
Therelore,  take  thou  heed  lest  any  whnn  thoo  tfaoiqiit'at 

was  fitly  mated 
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With  the  dull  and  senseleae  many,  be  not  wi§e,  and 

ffood,  and  brave, 
Lest  De  oriTe  thee  m>m  thy  kingdom ;  for  the  sign  that 

Phoebua  g<ivfl. 
Shows  some  awin  and  sudden  changing,  something 

which  shall  see  the  li^t 
Well'portending  for  the  people ;  since  that  Omen  from 

thenjht    ■*  »™*'    '  ,^ 

To  the  leit  ita  oourse  pursuing,  is  a  certain  sign  and  sure. 
That  the  Roman  state  shall  flourish,  and  oeyond  all 


states  endure. 


PROLOGUE  OF  LABERIUS 
Whither  hath  Destiny  (whose  current  strong 
Hath  spared  how  few,  how  many  swept  along) 
Flung  me,  her  victim,  in  my  latW  days, 
Whom  not  ambition,  nor  the  meed  of  praise. 
Nor  fear,  nor  power,  nor  ftxtwns,  nor  aught  bande, 
Could  move,  when  youthful,  from  my  puce  of  pride? 
Lo  I  in  mine  age  how  eanly  I  fiill  I 
One  honeyed  speedh  from  Caesar's  tongue  was  all. 
For  how  might  I  refuse  his  sovereign  will, 
Whose  every  wish  the  Gods  themselves  fulfil?        lo 

Twice  thirty  yeara  passed  by  without  tt  scorn— 
A  Roman  kmght  I  left  my  home  this  mom, 
And  thither  I  return— as  what?  a  Uimet 
O,  I  have  lived  one  day  beyond  my  time- 
Fortune,  unequal  both  iu  aooA  and  ill. 
If  thou  hadut  power,  by  this  unhappy  skill. 
To  tear  the  wreath  of  honour  from  my  brow, 
Why  was  I  not  &r  earlier  taught  to  bow, 
When  with  such  aid  as  youth  and  strength  afford, 
I  might  have  won  the  crowd^uid  pleased  theic  lord  ? 
Now,  why  thus  humbled  ?    Where 's  the  form  and  &ce. 
The  mien  majestic,  and  the  gallant  grace—  as 

The  fire  of  soul,  the  harmony  of  tone^ 
That  can  adorn  the  mimic  serine  alone? 
As  the  slow  ivy  IdUs  the  stately  tree. 
So  age  in  its  embrace  is  stifling  me; 
And  nothing's  left  of  all  my  ^mer  &me 
Save  the  poor  legraid  of  a  bnnb — my  name. 

DE  AHORE  £T  8PINI8 

Thko  was  a  mrden  fenced  with  glowing  flowers, 


Its  quern's  delight,  and  had  we  seen  it,  ours; 
And  once  as  Amor  colled,  when  vraodwing  usre, 
The  richest  ohaplet  for  his  flovring  hair. 
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His  hand  was  wounded  by  a  hidden  thorn. 
Soon  as  he  felt  hie  tender  fingers  torn, 
And  saw  the  bloody  hand,  away  he  flies, 
The  large  tear  starting  in  his  lovely  eyes, 
And  to  nis  mother  thus  he  made  his  moan, — 
'Whence  have  the  roses,  mother^urtful  grown?     lo 
"Why  boar  thy  flowers  a  sting?   They  are  my  foos — 
One  colour  hath  the  blood  and  one  tne  rose. 


THE  8T0KY  OF  ORPHEUS 
Tia  said  the  music  of  the  Thracian  bard 

Had  power  to  make  the  savage  creatures  tame ; 

Streams  ceased  to  flow— birds  heard  him— and  they 
came— 
And  even  rodcs  were  moved,  though  dull  and  hard. 
Ay,  and  the  trees  by  that  sweet  syinphony 

Were  broucfat  t«  crown  him  with  Ihoir  pleasant  ahade^ 

Tia  a  Idno'^  fable  by  the  |>octs  made, 
For  nothing  senseless  thus  inspired-  could  be: 
Tet  did  this  Orpheus  by  his  gentle  phrase. 

Soften  and  soothe  the  world's  grimevsl  race ;        lo 
Won  them  from  sanige  life  to  milder  ways, 

And  taught  them  justice,  dignity,  and  graoe ; 
Made  each  luiite  him  with  his  fellow  men. 

And  changed  the  savage  to  the  citizen. 


OVID'S  SPRING-TIME 

(bom  the  TrialU) 
[ffiockwDof  >  Kagiumt,  Utj  ISGO] 

Fob  oBce  the  zephyrs  have  removed  the  cold : 

One  year  is  over,  and  a  new  begun. 
So  short  a  winter,  I  am  daily  told. 

Never  yet  yielded  to  this  northern  sun. 
I  see  the  children  skipping  o'er  the  green. 

Plucking  the  faint  unodorous  violet, 
A  gentle  stranger,  rarely  ever  seen. 

With  other  ftowera  the  mead  is  spusely  set — 
Brown  birds  are  twittering  with  the  joy  of  spring : 

The  universal  swallow,  ne'er  at  rest,  lo 

Aye  ohirpiuR,  glances  past  on  purple  wing. 

And  builds  beneath  the  humble  eavee  her  nest. 
The  plant,  whiob  yester-year  the  share  o'erthrew. 

Looks  up  again  nom  out  the  opening  mould ; 
And  the  poor  vines,  though  here  but  weak  and  few 

Some  scantling  buds,  like  iU-sct  gems,  unfold. 
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II 

[Fur  No.  I  B«e  page  ISO  an»] 

THE  VOICE  PROM  THE  TOMB 

Two  days  w«  held  our  fcBtiTsl— two  days  we  feasted 

high; 
And  on  the  third  our  wine  waa  done—both  cask  and 

cup  were  dry. 
The  captain   sent   me   forth   alone  to  seek  a  fresh 

supply ; 
But  nothing  of  the  way  I  knew,  for  sttanger  there 

was  L 

I  took  the  first  frequented  path:  it  brought  me  to 

a  cave— 
Another  led  me  J;hrough  the  wood— another  to  the 

At    last    I    reaoh'd    a    rising    ground,    where    many 

a  clustered  grave 
Hark'd,  with  its  cross  and  figured  stone,  the  dwelling 

of  the  brave. 
One   stood    apart  from   all   the   rest — one  low  and 

i(»iely  bea ; 
I  saw  it  not,  out,  wandering  on,  I  stepp'd  upon  its 

head;  lo 

And  lot   I  heard  a  voice  beneath — a  voice  as  from 

the  dead, 
Iiike  thunder  subterranean,  in  answer  to  my  tread. 

'What  hast  thou  thers,  0  lonely  tomb?— what  cause 

disturbs  tfav  rest? 
13ie  black  earui  heap'd  too  heavily— the  stone  upon 

thy  breast?' 
'  I  am  not  wearied  with  the  stone,  nor  by  the  mould 

opprest ; 
It  is  taine  own  unhallow'd  st^  that  wakes  me  from 

my  reett 

'Remove  thy  foot  from  off  my  bead,  thou  stranger 

of  the  night, 
And  trouble  not  the  sleep  of  him  who  fought  his 

country's  figbt ; 
For  I  have  been  a  young  man  too,  in  glory  and  in 

might. 
And  wander'd  on  the  mountain  ude  when  the  moon 

was  shining  bright'  lo 
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LOVE'S  WITNESS 

K.6fii,  Sms  fMiutVrar,  rima  ^rsr,  waiii  /loi  (TA 

*Wheh  I  WAS  in  thy  ch&mber, 

Alone,  my  love,  with  thee. 
Night  cast  its  eh&dow  round  ua, 

And  none  was  there  to  see; 
The  very  breeze  was  lying 

Asleep  within  the  tree ; 
Then  who  could  tell,  or  who  revetl, 

This  cruel  tftle  of  me?' 

'The  lady  moon  waa  peepioK, 

And  watcb'd  us  through  the  tree; 
A  little  star  shot  downwards, 

And  told  it  to  the  sea ; 
A  sailor  caught  the  whisper, 

Who  bore  no  love  to  m^ 
And  san^,  before  a  maiden  s  door, 

This  wicked  tale  of  thee.' 


IT 

ions  DYING 

Itixivn^  ii\i  raxvi,  iff  Sipait  Saor  ri  ^ffg. 

Two  hours  before  the  dawning  while  jet  the  night- 

Btara  e^eam, 
I  wake  me  &om  my  slumber,  and  plunge  into  the 

stream; 
I  look  around  and  listen— the  morning  watch  is  mine  — 
I  hear  the  beeches  rustle,  I  bear  the  murmuring  pina 

My  comrades  lie  around  me;  but  yet  they  do  not 

sleep. 
They  call  upon  their  captain— they  call  him  and  they 

weep; 
'  Upt  up>  lotisi  rouse  thee— to  battle  with  thy  beat  I 
The  enemy  are  on  us!— up,  up,  we  may  not  resti' 

'  What  shall  I  eay,  my  children  ? — how  answer  to 

your  call? 
This  wound   of  mine  is  mortal;    deep  struck   the 

deadlr  ball ;  id 

'Tis  burning  in  my  bosom— ye  summon  me  in  vain  : 
U 1  never  in  the  combat  my  sword  shall  flash  again .' 
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'Your  bands,  my  brav«  oaeel   nua  me -once  more 

erect  I  etuid. 
Once  more  ye  gather  round  me,  my  true  and  trusty 

band  I 
Sounde  not  my  voice  aa  clearly  aa  in  the  battle  cry  ? 
Then  bring  me  wine,  bright  sparkling,  that  I  may 

drink  and  die  I 


Beside  the  upland  forest,  beneath  the  spieading  tree ; 
To  feel  the  oreeaes  blowing,  to  hear  the  wild4»rd's 

song. 
And  sheep-bells   gaily  jingling,  as  the  white   floek 

moves  along  r  ao 


THE  HTHN  J>F  KINO  OLAF  THE  SAINT 

AITKRSS  roOH  THX  ICKLAHSIfl 
{BlackiM«ti  Xagmlm,  June  1M7] 

SwxxD,  king  of  gl], 

In  Olaf B^ll    ■ 
Now  aits  in  state  on  high ; 

Whilst  up  in  heaven 

Amidst  toe  shriven 
Sits  OlaPs  nutjesty. 

For  not  in  cell 

Does  our  hero  dwelL 
But  in  realms  of  light  for  ever : 

As  a  ransom'd  saint  ■ 

To  heal  our  plaint. 
Be  glory  to  thee,  gold-giver ! 

Of  raptures  there 

He  has  won  bia  shara. 
All  cleansed  ftvm  taint  of  ain ; 

For  on  earth  prepared, 

No  toil  he  sparea 
That  holy  i^ace  to  win. 

That  he  bath  won 

Near  God's  dear  Son  i 

Fast  by  the  ludy  river— 

Oh,  sneh  aa  thine 

May  the  end  be  mine ; 
Be  ^ary  to  Uiee,  gold^ver  I 
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His  saered  form 

UaB(»thed  by  worm, 
And  clear  as  the  hour  he  i)i«d, 

lies  at  this  day 

Where  good  men  pray 
At  mom  and  at  eTentide, 

His  nails  and  his  hair 

Are  freeh  and  &iT, 
With  his  yellow  locks  still  growing; 

His  oheek  as  red. 

And  his  fleeh  not  dead, 
Though  the  btood  hath  eeaised  from  flowing. 

If  you  watch  by  night, 

In  the  dim  twilight 
)u  may  hear  a  rec"  — 

And  the  people  . 

Above  his  bier 
A  small  bell  clearly  ringing. 

And  if  ][e  wait 

Until  midnight  late, 
Tou  may  hear  the  great  bell  toll : 

But  none  can  tell 

Who  tolls  that  beU 
If  it  sounds  for  Olaf  a  souL 

With  tapers  clear. 

Which  Christ  hoids  dear, 
O'er  the  corpse  so  still  reclining. 

By  day  and  night 

Is  the  altar  light 
And  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  ahining; 

For  our  King  did  so, 

And  all  men  know 
That  washed  from  sin  and  shriven. 

All  &ee  from  taint, 

A  ransom'd  saint, 
He  dwells  with  the  saints  in  heavsn. 

And  thousaads  come, 

I'he  deaf  and  the  dumb. 
To  the  tomb  of  our  monaran  hsrfr— 

The  siok  and  the  Uind 

Of  every  kind 
They  throng  to  Uie  holy  bier. 

With  beads  all  bare 

They  breathe  their  pray«r 
As  Uiey  kneel  on  the  flinty  ground ; 

God  hears  their  sighs, 

And  the  sick  men  rise 
All  whole,  and  healed,  and  sound. 
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Then  to  Ol&f  pnr. 

To  spare  thy  day 
Froia  wrath,  and  wrong,  md  harm ; 

To  save  thy  land 

Prom  the  spoiler'a  hand, 
And  the  fell  invader's  arm, 

Ood's  man  is  he, 

To  deal  to  thee 
What  is  ask«d  in  a  lowly  spirit — 

Let  thy  prayer  not  cease. 

And  wealth,  and  peace, 
And  a  blesaing  thou  shalt  inherit. 

For  pni3rer8  are  fKM>d, 

If  before  the  rood 
Thy  beads  thou  tellest  praying ; 

If  thou  tellest  on, 

Forgetting  none 
Of  the  saints  who  witli  God  are  staying. 


THE  ELF-8TB0KE 
(From  the  DanUh.') 
[From  th«  notM  to  Pomu  owl  BaUadt  <^  QetOf,  IS69] 
Bib  Olov  has  ridden  far  and  wide, 
The  folk  to  his  wedding-feast  to  bid. 

The  elves  they  danoe  in  the  taarf  ring, 

And  the  Elf-King's  daof^ter,  she  beckons  to  faim. 

'  Now  welcome.  Sir  Oluf,  tarry  a  wee  I 

Step  into  the  ring  and  dance  with  me.' 

'  I  must  not  dance,  and  I  dare  not  stay, 

To-morrow  it  ia  my  wedding-day.' 

'Light  down.  Sir  Oluf,  and  danoe  with  me, 

And  two  gtdd  cpurs  I  will  give  to  thee :  lo 

'A  sark,  toa  of  silk,, so  white  aod  fine. 
My  mouier  bleach'd  it  in  pale  moonshine.' 

'I  must  not  dance,  I  dare  not  stay. 
To-morrow  it  is  my  wedding^y.' 
'Light  down,  Sir  Oluf,  and  dance  with  me. 
And  a  heap  of  gold  I'll  give  to  thee.' 


the  two  uat  stanzas,  and  also  of  a  n^^,  which  wu  oommonly 
DBsd  bj  th«  profeMlonal  rMltom  both  of  Dflnmark  and  Sootland, 

'3 
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'0  well  I  like  the  golden  glaooe, 
But  not  for  that  with  thee  111  duioe.* 
'Aa'  if  thou  wilt  not  dance  with  me, 
A  bane  and  a  blight  shall  follow  thoe.' 

She  struck  him  a  blow  neht  over  the  heart, 
It  ehill'd  him  through  with  a  wondroua  smart. 
Pale  grew  hia  cheek  aa  be  tum'd  to  ride ; 
'Now  get  thee  home  to  thy  winsome  bride  I' 

And  when  to  his  castle  door  he  sped, 
Her  mother  stood  waiting  all  »ibead. 
'Now  tell  to  ma,  Sir  Oluf,  my  son. 
What  makes  thy  oheek  so  pale  anii  wan  ? ' 


'Alas  for  thee,  my  son,  my  pride  I 

What  shall  I  say  to  thy  bonny  bride  P' 

'  Tell  her  that  I'm  to  the  forest  bound, 

To  prove  my  horse  and  my  good  gr^  hound.' 

Bight  early,  or  ever  the  day  bad  brokej 

Tile  bride  she  came  with  the  bridal  folk. 

They  dealt  out  meat,  and  they  dealt  out  wine : 
'  Now  where  is  Sir  Olu^  this  groom  of  mine  P 

'  Sir  Olnf  has  gone  to  Ihe  forest  bound. 
To  piore  his  stiBed  and  his  good  grey  hound.' 
The  bride  she  lifted  the  mantle  red, 
There  lay  Sir  Oluf;  and  he  was  dmd. 


BALLADS,  FROM   THE  GERMAN  OF 

LUDWIQ  UHLANB 

THE  HINSTBEL'S  CURSE 

IBlaAmwtt  Magawim,  Hanih  18SS] 

So  lof^y  in  olden  times  a  roy^  oastle  stood. 

Wide  looked  ii  o'er  s  laodsc^fte  of  hill,  and  plain,  and 

flood; 
And  round  it  lay  a  garden,  a  bright  and  floweir  ring. 
Where  flashed  in  rambow  iplendour  the  gush  oi  many 

S  spring. 
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There  dweli  a  haughty  monarch  who  ruled  o'er  far 

and  near, 
So  jnUe  he  sate  upon  hia  throne,  ao  gloomy  was  hia 

cheer: 
And  what  he  thinks  is  terror,  and  what  he  looks  is 

wrath— 
And  what  be  apeaks  is  eruelty,  and  what  he  writes 


Ones  cune  there  to  the  eaatle  a  noble  ministrel  pair 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets^  the  other  gray  of  hair ; 
The  old  tnan  Dore  bis  ebenahed  harp,  aud  gaily  did 

be  ride. 
And  bis  young  and  gallant  oomrade  went  ever  by  bis 

side. 

Then  spake  the  aged  minstrel — '  Now  be  prepared,  my 

son, 
Think  o'er  our  choiceet  melodies— collect  thy  deepest 

tone— 
Thy  mirthiiil  and  thy  paasion'd  lays  be  ready  thou  to 

ung. 
For  all  we  need  to  soften  the  heart  of  yonder  king.' 

And  soon  within  the  pillar'd  ball  the  minstrels  both 

were  seen. 
Where  sate  the  throned  monarch,  and  by  his  side  the 

queen; 
The   monarch   fearfully   arrayed,  like  the  blood-red 

Northern  glare. 
The  lady  like  the  glorious  moon,  ao  gentle  and  bo 

fiuri  ao 

The  old  man  touch'd  hit  &Tourit«  harp,  he  touch'd  it 

wondrous  well, 
That   richer,   ever   richw  rose  the  music's  fcinrfling 

swell ; 
Then  poured  with  heavenly  clearness  the  young  man's 

strain  along. 
Betwixt  his  master's  melody,  like  a  happy  spirit's  song. 


days  of  youth. 
Of  freedom  and  immortal  deeds,  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
They  Banc  of  every  tender  thouebt  that  makes  the 

tosom  thrill, 
They  sang  of  every  lofty  deed  which  makes  it  loRier 
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The  courtiers  ceased  from  jeeting— their  hearts  were 

overawed — 
The  warriors  of  the  monarch  ther  bowed  themaelTes 

to  Ood;  ]• 

The  gueeo,  in  love  and  transport,  more  melted  than 

the  rest. 
Threw  down  unto  the  minstrel  the  rose  from  out  her 

breast. 

'Ye  have  misled  my  people,  and  dare  ye  shame  my 

The  Mng  cried  out  in  anger,  he  stepped  in  wrath 

between; 
He  plunged  his  weapon,  lightning-swift,  into  the  young 

man's  side. 
And   marr'd   the   gush   of  golden  song  in   nature's 

ruddiest  tide. 

The  courtier  crowd  are  scattered  in  terror  and  alarm— 
The  youth  bath  foUeu  senselees  into  his  master's  arm, 
Who  wrapp'd  his  mantle  round  him,  and  placed  him 

on  his  steed. 
And  bound  the  body  upright,  and  left  the  place  with 

speed.  40 

But  by  the  lofty  portal,  there  stopped  the  minstrel 

gray. 
There  seized  he  on  his  harp  which  bore  the  prize 

from  all  away : 
And  'gainst  s  marble  pillar  that  jewel  h^h  he  flung. 
And  spoke,  till  with  his  prophet  voice  the  hall  and 

garden  rung— 

'  Wo  to  thee,  haughty  palace  1  0  never  mav  the  strain 
Of  hmp,  or  iut^  or  melody  be  raised  in  uiee  again  1 
No  1  only  may  ibe  step  of  slaves,  the  ^gb  and  bitter 

Be  Eeud  till  the  avenging  sprite  hath  torn  thee  stone 
from  stone. 


'  Wo  to  ye,  airv  gardens,  in  the  glorious  light  of  Hay  I 
To  you  this  Dleeding  corpse,  ibis  si^t  of  ruin  I 
display: 


That  a.  spell  may  come  upon  ye,  that  your  fountains 

may  abate, 
And  that  for  ever  ye  m»y  lie  destroyed  and  desolate  1 

'  Wo  to  thee,  wicked  murderer  I  To  bards  a  ouise  and 

shame- 
In  vain  be  all  thy  strivings  for  a  bloody  wreath  of 
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Forgotten  be  thy  very  name — forgotten  and  for  aye. 
Lost  utt«rly  in  empty  «ir,  like  a  wretch's  latest  sigh  I ' 

The  old  man  hath  proclaimed  it,  and  heaven  hath 

heard  his  call : 
Low  lies  the  haushty  palace,  and  ruin'd  is  the  hall ; 
And  but  one  pillar  standeth  yet  of  all  its  perished 

might. 
And  tlut,  already  cleft  in  twain,  may  fall  before  the 

night  eo 

And  round,  instead  of  gardens,  is  a  dry  and  barren 

luid; 
Ho  tree  gives  shade  or  shelter,  no  fountain  slakes  the 

No  song,  no  roll  of  chivalry,  that  monarch's  name 

-that    is    the    Minstrel's 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA 
[_Blatkaooft  Kagat^  Uarali  1886] 
Say,  hast  thou  seen  the  castle, 

Which  stands  above  the  sea ; 
O'er  which,  in  bright  and  golden  flight. 

The  clouds  are  floating  free? 
And  is  it  fairly  mirror'd 

In  the  crystal  flood  below? 
And  does  iu  shadow  tremble 

In  the  evening's  ruddy  glow? 
I  saw  that  lofty  castle 

Above  the  dark  profound : 
And  the  cold  moon  stood  above  it, 

And  night-mists  floated  round. 
Spoke  not  the  wind  and  ocean 

With  men-y  voice  and  strong? 
And  heard'st  thou  not  the  sound  within, 

Of  lute,  and  harp,  and  song? 
The  winds  and  waves  were  lying 

In  silence  one  and  all ; 
And  a  funeral  hymn  was  singing 

Within  the  darksome  hall. 


And  saw'at  thou  passing  by  thee 
The  monarch  and  his  queen— 


The  royid  robes  of  purple, 
The  sceptre's  golden  sheen  ? 
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And  led  they  not  between  them 
A  maiden  young  and  fair, 

All  sunlike  in  her  loveliness. 
With  bright  and  flowing  hair  ? 

Without  or  crown  or  purple 

I  saw  the  royal  pur ; 
Their  robes  were  robes  of  mourning, 

The  maiden  was  not  there  I 


THE  COUNT  OF  GREIBBS 

[atatkmoiCt  KagaMf,  Mtroh  ISM.] 

Thb  gallant  Count  of  Greierfr— he  looked  at  break  of 

day, 
From  the  doorway  of  his  castle  to  where  the  mountains 

lay, 
He  saw  their  peaks  all  kindled  in  the  morning's  ruddy 

sheen, 
And  in   a  doubtful  twilight  lay  the  Alpine   vales 

between. 

'0  Alps!  eternal  mountains  t  how  long  I  to  be  there; 
O  h^ipy  are  your  ehildren,  the  h^id  and  cott^e  &ir ; 
Oft  nave  I  looked  upon  you  with  bosom  all  at  rest, 
But  now  a  longing  like  a  love  is  kindling  in  my 
Iweast.' 

And  near  and  nearer  opens  sweet  music  on  his  ear, 
The  shepherd  and  the  shepherdeea,  they  o(»ne  the 

castle  near,  lo 

And  on  the  lofty  termoes  they  form  a  drcling  ring, 
And  there  white  arms  are  glancing,  and   garlands 

fluttering. 

The  youngeat  village  nuddens— «>  &ir  and  young  were 

they  I— 
They  took  the  noble  by  the  hand,  he  must  with  them 

away; 
And  round  him  wound  the  circle,  till  in  the  midst 

was  be: 
'  Ha !  gallant  Count  of  Qreiers,  our  prisoner  must  thou 

They  bore  him  from  the  eastle  with  danee,  and  laugh, 

and  sons, 
They  danced  throughout  the  villages  and  through  the 

village  throng, 
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They  danced  acroBS  tb»  meadows,  tb^  danced  Uuoiigh 

wood  and  spray, 
Until  fax  up  within  the  Alps  the  muaic  died  away. 

Dawned  hath  the  second  monuDg,  the  third  lb  coming 
on—  a  I 

Why  stays  the  Count  of  Greiers,  where  hath  the 
gallant  gone? 

TiO  I  downwards  unto  evening  the  sultry  sun  has  past, 

It  thundets  in  the  mountains,  the  lightning  flashes 
AsL 

The  vaults  of  heaTen  are  opened,  the  stream  is  raging 

whitcL 
And  as  the  jagged  lightning  lays  bare  the  breast  of 

nie^t, 
A  man  is  in  the_  whirlpool   seen,  who  strivee  with 

might  and  main, 
Until  a  branch  he  seizes,  and  reaches  shore  again. 

'  Here  am  I,  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountains  swept 

along  1 
The  deadly  storm  descended  midst  mirth,  and  danoe^ 

and  song;  ^  30 

Te  all  are  hid,  my  comrade^  in  hut  and  rocky  cave, 
I  -only  I— was  borne  away  by  yon  devouring  wave, 

'  Farewell,  ye  verdant  mountains,  with  all  your  happy 
— vl 

Jl.  y 

life  I  \ 

0  never,  never  was  I  bora  to  dwell  in  such  a  heaven, 
Aa  that  from  which  with  lightning  wrath  and  anger 

I  am  driven. 
'Best  thou,  O  &ireat  Alpine  rose,  ansultied  by  my 
handt 

1  fed— the  cbilliog  torrent,  it  quenches  not  this  brand ! 
No  more  amidst  that  witching  band,  no  more  with 

thee  I  roam, 
Take  me  into  thy  loneliness,  thou  old  and  empty 
home  I '  40 


THE  STUDENT 
[BfBctwMKff  Uagamtu,  Ttaj  1S8&] 
As  by  Salamanca's  city,- 

Once  I  sate  within  the  vale ; 
And  while  hirda  were  round  me  stnging, 
Bead  in  Homer's  master  tale, 
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And  BO  wond'rous  seemed  her  beauty 

To  the  Trojaa  elders  all, 
That  each  greybeard  to  bis  neighbour 

Muttered,  gazing  on  her  face: 
'Trust  me,  never  was  there  woman 

Seen  so  fair  of  earthly  race  t ' 
And  I  deeper  read  and  deeper, 

Uarkinz  nought  that  passed  around. 
Till  the  leaves  beside  me  rustled, 

Then  I  started  at  the  sound. 

On  a  neighbouring  balcony. 

What  a  vronder  there  I  saw! 
There  in  gay  and  rich  apparel 

Stood  a  maid  like  Helena. 
And  an  old  man  was  beside  her, 

With  so  strange,  yet  kind  a  mien ; 
That  I  could  have  ewom— the  elder 

Had  of  Priam's  counsel  been. 
Then  I  was  a  bold  Achaian, 

For  from  that  remember'd  day, 
Ever  near  the  haunted  dwelling, 

Like  another  Troy,  I  lay. 
Simply  to  relate  my  story— 

Manv  a  week  of  summer  long, 
Came  I  every  evening  thither. 

With  my  lut6  and  with  my  song ; 
Told  in  many  a  mournful  ditty 

All  my  love  and  all  my  pain, 
1^11  bom  out  the  lofty  lattice 

Came  a  sweet  response  again. 
Thus  exchanging  word  and  music 

Passed  we  half  the  fleeting  year- 
Even  this  was  only  granted 

While  the  dotard  did  not  hear. 
Often  from  his  couch  he  wandered 

Bestless,  jealous,  and  awake ; 
But  unheard  by  kim  our  voio^ 

Aa  the  Bangs  the  planets  make. 

But  at  last— the  night  was  fearful, 

Starless,  gloomy  as  the  grave- 
To  my  well-accustomed  sigiud 
No  respoose  the  loved  one  gave ; 
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Heard  me  ereimore  complain- 
Only  tih&t  old  maiden,  Echo, 
Sent  me  baok  my  call  ag&m. 

Taniflhed  was  my  love— my  beau^ ; 

Empty  chamber,  room,  and  hall; 
Empn  was  the  blooming  nrden— 

Cola  and  desolate  were  all  1 

Ah  I  and  ne'er  had  I  disooTer'd 
Where  her  home^  or  what  her  name  ; 


Then  I  went  about  to  seek  her, 
Far  and  near,  my  lot  to  try ; 

Homer's  tale  I  left  behind  me^ 
For  Ulyssea'  self  was  1 1 

But  I  took  my  lute  to  ^de  me, 
And  beside  each  castle  door, 

Under  every  lattice  window, 
Hade  I  muse  as  before ; 

Smw  the  strain  in  field  and  city 

Which,  in  Salamanca's  grove^ 
Every  evening  I  had  chanted 

As  a  sigmd  to  my  love; 
But  the  hoped'for,  loneed-for  answer 

Came  not  back  io  bless  my  ear, 
Only  that  old  lady.  Echo, 

Travelled  with  me,  ever  near. 


MIDNIGHT  MUSIC 
{Btadatoad't  Uagatat,  Mmy  1S86] 

'  What  wakes  me  fr<mi  my  heavy  sleep 

With  tones  so  low  and  sweet? 
O  mother,  se^  who  can  it  be 

So  late  witmn  the  street  7*— 
'  I  hear  no  sound— I  see  no  form, 

O  slumber  soft  and  mild  t 
Ho  midnight  music  oomee  for  thee, 

Hy  poor  and  sickly  child.' 
'It  was  no  music  ot  the  earth 

That  sounded  in  mine  ear; 
Hie  angels  call  me  with  their  songs : 

Qood  night,  0  mother  deart' 
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THE  DREAM 

PhAm,  K«7  18S6] 
Is  birest  garden  wandered 

Two  iavem  hand  in  hand : 
Two  pale  and  phantom  beinga, 

They  Bate  in  a  floweiy  land. 
On  the  check  they  Idaaed  each  other. 

The?  Idafied  with  mouth  to  mouth ; 
They  lay  in  close  embraces, 

They  were  fair  and  taU  of  youth. 
Two  dismal  bells  were  pealing, 

The  dream  had  passed  away — 
She  in  h«  oonvent  chamber, 

He  in  a  dungeon  lay. 

DURAND 
iBIadneoafa  Xagatbu,  May  1S80] 
To  the  aniuent  house  of  Balbi, 

With  a  bosom  muaio-s welling. 
Came  Durand,  the  gallant  minfitrel ; 

Soon  he  neara  the  lofty  dwelling. 
There  a  fair  and  youthful  maiden 

To  hiA  harp  will  fondly  listen. 
And  her  cheeks  will  glow  with  crimson, 

And  her  eyes  will  ml  and  glifiten. 
Underneath  the  Linden's  shadow, 

Now  his  jgreetiug  softly  ringeth. 
With  a  full-toned  vwce,  the  sweetest 

Of  his  many  lays  he  singeth. 
From  the  lattice— from  the  window, 

Blossoms  wave  to  greet  the  lover, 
But  the  mistress  of  Ms  musie 

Nowhere  can  the  youth  discover. 
And  a  man  came  out  to  meet  him— 

Sad  he  looked  and  heavy-hearted,— 
'Trouble  not  the  dead  who  slumber, 

Lady  BiancH  hath  departed  1 ' 
But  Durand,  the  gallant  minstrel, 

Hath  DO  word  in  answer  spoken. 
Cloeed  are  his  eyee  for  ever, 

And  his  noble  heart  is  broken  1 
In  the  distant  cloister  chapel, 

Where  the  lovely  corpse  reposeo, 
Torches  all  around  her  burning, 

And  her  body  strewed  with  roMS. 
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Feu-  and  ironder,  hope  «ad  tremblmg, 
All  ^«  crowd  of  moumen  aeinUt,  30 

When,  the  darksome  bier  forsaldnf;, 
Lady  Bianoa  slowly  riaeth. 

From  the  gloomy  tnmoe  awaking, 

In  her  beauty  nath  she  risen, 
Like  a  blushing  bride  she  cometh, 

Shrouded  from  her  narrow  prison, 
Still  of  what  had  passed  unoonscious. 

Still,  as  if  by  dreams  surrounded, 
Asks  ahe  gently — '  Young^  Durand — 

Hath  not  here  his  muaio  sounded?'  4« 

Tea,  indeed,  'twas  his  that  sounded. 
But  that  song  is  past  and  spoken  ; 

He  hath  broke  thy  death-like  slumber, 
Hia  shall  aerer  mora  be  broken  I 

To  the  house  of  saints  and  angels. 

Hath  he  gone  to  seek  the  lady. 
Seek  his  own  beloiml  maiden, 

Who  he  deemed  was  thero  already. 
All  the  bright  and  glorious  manmons 

To  his  heedless  glanee  are  given—  5° 

Biancal  Biancal  ealla  be  ever, 

Through  the  empty  halls  of  Heaven, 
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Spibit  of  Freedom,  ihndow  of  the  God 
Whom  nktioni  wonhip  wben  he  mike  abroad ; 
Shadow,  jet  light,  to  which  we  tnni  oar  e^ei. 
When  chafed  b;  wrosn  or  emote  bj  miienea ; 
Guardian  of  truth,  wi&ont  whoie  aid  our  life 
Woold  be  a  warfare  of  eternal  itrife — 
Where  haetthon  hid  tbj  face  and  reil'd  thj  brow? 
The  heart*  of  men  are  aearchiag  for  thee  now. 
Lo  !  froiD  it*  watch  a  Ktoriona  star  ii  driven. 
There  ia  a  comet  wand'ring  throug^h  U17  he»Ten ; 
There  ii  a  plague  upon  the  ahrinkjog  earth, 
That  tiireata  thj  reign  with  peatiteoce  and  de»rth— 
A  deep  and  dars  conepirocy  of  ein 
Haa  nng'd  and  hemm  d  thj  ancient  oaitle  in. 
We  we^  but  know  not  whither  thon  hart  fled — 
Come,  ere  the  living  ehrink  into  the  dead — 
Come,  ere  the  tyrant  and  his  brother  elave 
Hare  rear'd  their  gfaaatty  trophiei  o'er  the  brUTe 
Who  fought  and  fell  on  Foland'i  bloodieet  day, 
The  maityn  in  the  laat  Thermopjlae  1 
Let  ni  not  hear  that  cruel  march  again ! 
Come,  like  an  earthquake  traversing  the  plain. 
That  make*  the  bill*  reeoond,  and  citiea  (hake; 
O  come,  we  pra;  thee,  for  thj  children'*  take. 
Kite  ere  another  field  is  lo«t  and  won. 
Avenge  n*  b;  a  aecond  Hanthon  1 

0  thou  poor  conntnrl  'twas  a  crime  for  tliee 
Even  to  dream  that  freemen  should  be  free ; 
It  ii  a  crime  when  weakness  wars  with  might, 
Or  daiw  impeach  it*  law  that  power  is  right; 
It  is  a  crime  that  ne'er  can  be  forgiven. 
To  break  a  tyrant's  chain  and  aide  with  Heaven ; 
For  this — for  nttenng  loud  thy  jut  appeal'- 
A  hard  and  bitter  pecacce  dost  thou  feel. 
Ask  not  for  jmtice  here,  for  she  hath  gone 
To  plead  thy  canae  before  a  higher  throne ; 
To  show  thy  wroogs  in  ebaraotem  of  flame. 
Before  that  footatool  whence  her  minion  came. 
Speak  not  to  men,  they  tamely  see  thee  weep. 
For  they  are  bribod,  or  heartlets,  or  asleep. 
Or  very  fear  hath  bow'd  their  heads  >o  low. 
That  none  dare  Iwk  on  snch  a  giant  foe  I 
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Thau  deiolatad  widow  1  fold  tbj  veil- 
There  is  no  ear  to  hearken  to  thv  tale ; 
There  u  no  lefnge,  no  deserted  shed, 
To  tcreen  from  Dlaeta,  and  farious  stomu,  tfajr  head — ■ 
The  wounded  bird  can  flatter  to  its  nest, 
Bat  thou  bast  no  Buch  dwellin^place  of  rent; 
ThoQ  h&Bt  no  friend  to  bid  thee  to  his  hall, 
Thoa  hast  no  kinsman  to  avenge  thy  taii. 
The  monarchs  of  the  earth  have  past  thee  bj, 
Nor  deign'd  to  look  upon  th;  misery. 
Go  then  and  weep  upon  tbj  childr«n's  grave, 
They  died  for  thee,  the  beantifbl  and  brave! 
Go  tboo  and  weep  at  early  dawn  of  mom, 
Go  tbon  and  weep  when  glooming  clouds  are  shorn 
Of  tiieir  day  radiance,  and  the  evening  star 
Above  the  dark  blue  mountains  glimmers  far- 
Go  tbou  and  weep — no  planet  of  bright  hope 
Hath  the  ascendant  in  thy  horoscope — 
Hard  fato  hath  fill'd  for  thee  bei  greatest  cop, 
And  forced  thee  to  the  dregs  to  qnaff  it  up ; 
She  haUi  no  deadlier  poison  to  bestow. 
Go  then  and  weep,  thou  need'it  not  fear  thy  foe! 

0  Europe  !  Europe  1  falsely  named  the  wise. 
How  couid'st  thou  gaie  on  mch  a  sacrifice? 
Well  didst  thou  know  the  base  and  guilty  wile, 
And  yet  thy  lips  were  smiling  all  the  while — 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  was  the  sight  so  sweet, 
To  view  thj  sister  gasping  at  thy  feet? 
Was  it  so  very  pleasant  to  thy  heart, 
To  see  her  blood  upon  thy  garment*  start? 
Is  that  a  stain  so  alight  that  in  a  day, 
Yea,  in  one  age,  it  con  be  cleansed  away? 
Is  freedom  then  a  tbin^  so  very  weak. 
That  thou  wilt  see  it  die,  nor  deign  to  speak? 
Is  thy  voice  gone,  or  doth  it  only  err, 
That  it  will  flattor  such  a  murderer? 

Why  hast  thou  slept  in  neb  a  dreoij  trance, 
Is  freedom  not  thine  own,  thou  glorious  Fiance? 
Didst  thou  not  draw  for  her  the  righteous  sword, 
Waa  not  her  name  th^  only  rallying  word? 
&T,  did  she  not  within  thy  boaom  bum. 
Like  unquencb'd  ashes  in  a  burial  urn — 
Did  she  not  riot  there,  until  she  leapt 
Like  light  on  darkness— were  the  bonds  not  swept 
From  off  th^  limbs— did  not  the  grant's  rod 
Fall  from  his  grup  when  thou  didst  walk  abroad  ? 
Bt&ndless  and  bright  thou  earnest  into  the  day, 
AU  purged  and  cleansed  from  an  iron  twftj— 
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strong  u  ui  Anuson,  ^et  jnit  ftnd  pure 

A*  thoM  whose  bJe*  in  Uyi  of  old  endure. 

Ah  1  when  ihe  call'd,  why  didat  thon  not  ariie, 

Did  none  but  thee  deeerre  ao  rich  a  prite  ? 

Did  not  thv  blood  tibronghoot  thr  polHi  stir? 

Test  tbon  nadst  man;  a  unl  that  worabipp'd  her, 

A  a  all  should  wonhip — tutny  a  heart  woa  thine. 

That  wonld  have  died  to  ia?e  to  bleat  a  ahrine. 

Whj  wert  thon  patient  then  ?  Alas  !  Alaa! 

Thon  let'at  the  tune,  thon  ahould'at  hare  taken,  pnsa ; 

Thon  ahould'at  have  riaen,  ere  the  blow  wm  aped— 

To  aave  the  living,  not  avenge  the  dead. 

It  ia  no  fame  to  rear  a  tiophied  grave 

O'er  her  who  praj'd  fbr  thee  to  help  and  aave; 

No  honour,  bat  to  Bive  an  emptj  word, 

To  oarva  the  epitaph,  not  dnw  the  aword— 

The  voice  of  him  to  whom  thy  crown  is  given 

Waa  fainter  mrel;  than  the  call  of  Heaven ; 

Whj  did  70  wait  for  one  ao  oold  and  weak  ? 

There  waa  no  need  to  rest  till  he  ahonld  apeak. 

0  gallant-hearted,  jet  nnthinkdng  men, 

Hope  not  to  make  thAt  king  a  oitinni 

Where  ia  the  virtue  liea  within  a  name! 

Bowbon  or  Orleana,  it  ia  all  the  lame — 

What  firm  reliance  oonld  je  place  in  one 

Who  joins  two  parties,  jet  dare  side  with  none? 

Ticerov  to  him,  whoae  crimea  have  aent  him  forth, 

To  aeeic  a  banisb'd  dwelling  in  the  north— 

Soverei^  ct  thoee  whose  hearts  be  cannot  win. 

Sworn  unto  virtae,  jet  allied  to  ain — 

The  nmpire  of  a  poor  and  pettj  t 

A  felon,  with  the  robea  of  jnatiee  on. 

Who  prntea  of  virtue,  and  eternal  laws, 

Tet  aneera  at  freedom  and  at  freedom'a  cnnae: 

A  Sjlla  of  the  north— a  laurell'd  slave — 

In  worda  a  patriot,  and  in  deeda  a  knave  1 

Thon  poor,  thon  teoken,  thon  despised  thing  I 

Thoa  voice,  thon  hrpe,  thon  ahadow  of  a  king  I 

Think'st  Uton  the  nanda  that  tore  the  forfeit  crown 

From  off  a  tjnnt'a  brow,  will  apare  thine  own  ? 

Think'at  thon  that  France  will  aee  her  aiatet  bleed, 

Nor,  though  ahe  oonld  not  ward,  avenge  the  deed  ? 

Thou  tame  apoatatel  wonldat  thou  dare  to  bar 

The  march  of  Freedom  to  her  holj  war  ? 

Deem'at  thou  thj  borrow'd  aeeptre  e'er  waa  made 

To  atop  that  bright,  jet  terrible  crusade  f 

Awaj  I  awaj  I  thon  eanst  not  read  the  heart, 

Thon  boat  no  knowledge  of  her  nobler  parti 

The  apetl  within  the  boaom  of  the  free. 

Is  a  deep  mjaterj — too  deep  for  thee. 
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The  hilU,  the  dnngeon,  an  to  thee  the  «une; 

Bftck— bkck,  and  hide  tbj  head  for  ihame  1  for  ahame  I 


And  thou,  alae !  where  have  thy  terron  been, 
Britain,  mj  eODntij,  old  and  total  qneen  ? 
ThoQ,  who  halt  dtawn  th^  peerfeM  iword  eo  oft, 
When  the  whiU  fiav  of  right  waa  rear'd  aloft ; 
Thou,  onto  whom  the  injured  iwtiong  bow. 
And  bleM  the  meteor  jaatice  of  thj  brow ; 
ThoD  haven,  unto  whom  the  merchant  ihipe 
Flee  from  the  terrors  of  the  dark  eclipee;  150 

Thon  taliaman,  within  whoee  charmed  ring 
Ezitb  DO  sTtl — no  acenned  thing ; 

Thon  tower  of  strength,  which  tempeite  ne'er  can  shake, 
Tboa  ilambenng  giantMc,  awake  1  awake  1 
0 1  nw'st  thon  not  the  breach  in  Waraaw'a  wall  ? 
Ol  heaid'it  Uiou  not  the  warrior'i  battle  oall? 
Leapt  not  thy  lifeblood  with  indignant  thrill, 
Tbiobb'd  not  U17  brain,  and  wilt  thon  yet  be  still  ? 
Thr  King  i*  one  whose  very  name  alone 
.Bi«h  rear'd  within  hii  mbjeete'  hearte  a  throne.  160 

Another  Alfred,  come  to  lead  tu  back 
Dnto  onr  ancient  and  deserted  track ; 
To  brin^  again  those  nnforgotten  days, 
When  nrtne  only  won  the  meed  of  piaiw ; 
A  lion-hearted  prince,  in  whom  we  see 
How  bright  beyond  compare  a  crown  maj'  be, 
When  worn  by  him  who  never  will  disdain 
Hit  people's  love  to  glorify  his  reign. 


Be  thon  a  refuge  to  the  lost  again. 
Fling  ont  thy  battle  like  a  cloud  of  min, 
Baiae  thy  prond  voice  till  qnailing  tyrants  shrink, 
And  stand  and  tremble  when  they  dare  not  think ; 
Be  thon  God's  great  and  jnst  avenger  still, 
And  he  will  blMs  thee,  as  all  nations  will ; 
Be  thon  His  soovrge  to  drive  this  wolf  away. 
And  break  the  fangs  that  marr'd  that  gallant  prey. 
Do  this  and  prosper— Kings  shall  come  to  thee, 
And  do  high  homage  on  their  bended  knee; 
The  day  will  langh  npon  thee  with  sucb  smiles 
As  morning  sheds  npon  the  Cyclad  isles ; 
Ne'er  sbalt  thon  feel  the  envious  tread  of  time, 
Dnscaied  by  treason,  and  unstain'd  bjr  crime; 
Yootii  shall  be  thine,  that  hath  no  wintry  age; 
And  tiion  shalt  keep,  within  a  woven  cage, 
Calm'd  into  boldness.  Peace,  that  fearful  dove ; 
Thon  shalt  have  gift  for  gift,  and  love  for  love ; 
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HightiMt  among  the  mightj,  thoa  sbalt  be 

The  etAT  of  nightly  wotdip  to  the  free,  i 

And  men  of  OTei7  clime,  on  every  ibore, 

Shall  piniie  thee,  blen  thee,  and  almoit  adore  t 

But  thou,  Saimatia!  u  there  here  below 
A  thing  ao  loit,  v>  dewlate  ai  thoa  ? 
I«  there  another  heart  that  ever  knew 
Sttch  pangs  aa  those  that  rive  thj  boBom  throngh  ? 
Yes  I  there  is  one,  who  even  now  doth  ride 
In  alt  the  iplendoar  of  despotic  pride; 
Ho,  who  hath  bid  bii  dark  bmiliarB  come 
To  crown  thee  with  tiis  wreath  of  martyrdom ;  i 

To  whom  the  eastern  hordec  their  tribate  bring. 
And  hail  him  tyrant,  tarely  never  king; 
Whole  very  name  is  like  a  noxious  charm, 
Or  evil  omen,  spoke  to  work  thee  harm ; 
Whoae  aim  hath  been,  ay,  even  from  his  birth, 
To  ronie  'gainst  Heaven,  the  blinded  powers  of  earth ; 
Within  whose  pareh'd  and  fear-distemper'd  brain, 
A  nameless  brand  is  stamp'd— tbe  mark  of  Caint 
How  can  he  daie,  that  royal  wretch,  to  sleep 
When  victim  nations  raise  their  voice  to  weep?  t 

The  fearlnl  curse  that  God  hath  written  down. 
The  smoke  from  viUage,  and  from  plnnder'd  town; 
The  anguish'd  moan,  the  irons'  heavy  sonnd 
Within  the  dungeon,  far  beneath  the  gronnd. 
Where  the  yoang  patriot,  bom  amongst  the  hills. 
Draws  the  damp  breath,  which  poisons  ere  it  kills ; 
Quilt,  with  ita  serpent  eye,  and  frantic  Fear, 
Itaving  of  mnrder  where  no  hand  is  near ; 
These  are  the  dreams  that  flit  around  his  head. 
These  are  the  chamberiaiiu  that  gnard  his  bed.  i 

Shall  he  OKape  a  cone?    O,  do  not  tpeak— 
For  all  that  man  could  *aj  were  idly  weak ; 
Within  that  heart  of  his  more  tortures  live. 
More  sailing  stings,  than  words  of  fear  could  give ; 
Leave  nim  uone,  and  let  the  silence  roll. 
That  worst  of  terrors  to  a  guilty  soul; 
For  ever  round  him— let  htm  hear  the  voice 
Of  EVIL  whisper  closely— 'Come— rejoice! 
Una,  ttaou  bait  oain'd  for  us  what  we  alone 
Have  striven  to  do,  and  vet  have  left  undone.  i 

Thanks  for  thy  help— snch  thanks  as  we  can  give. 
Live,  till  thou  know'st  how  sweet  it  is  to  live ; 
Take  thoa  no  thought  of  what  thou  hast  to  dread. 
Leave  thoa  repentance  for  thy  d^ing  bed; 
Then  shalt  then  feel  how  easy  'tu  to  bear 
That  which  thoa  oallest  horror  or  despair; 
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Thou  canat  not  keep  the  night  fiitim  following  atj. 

The  but  and  wiiett  of  the  noman  race 

HftTfl  deem'd  the  giftve  a  calm  and  quiet  place ; 

Doe*  not  thj  heart  respond  that  it  it  lo? 

Sa7,  thou  pale  tyrant,  dareat  thou  answer — no? 

Darest  thou  believe  there  ia  a  God  on  hi^b, 

Yet  hope  to  ahun  hii  pure  and  searohing  eye  9 

Thon  wone  than  atheist  I  there  are  wme  m  blind, 

Who  think  that  death  has  nothing  left  behind; 

That  alt  alike,  the  wicked  and  the  just. 

Fret  their  short  honr,  then  mingle  with  the  doit; 

Drarc'd  &om  their  joy,  and  reicoed  from  their  pain, 

To  Ue  for  ever  there,  nor  wake  again. 

Take  that  onto  thee  for  a  earing  foith. 

Believe  there  is  no  judgment  alter  death ; 

Strive,  if-thoo  wilt,  to  rain  and  remove 

All  that  is  left  ns  here  of  hope  or  lore ; 

Free*  on  to  riot  in  the  pride  of  guilt, 

And  langh  to  see  the  blood  of  nationa  epilt ; 

For,  if  thou  joinett  men  of  holier  oteed. 

Peat  all  redeniption  thon  art  damn'd  indeed ! 

There  wa*  a  time,  ere  tjianny  begun. 
When  nations  would  not  quail  or  b^  to  one. 
Who  thought  a  monarch  too  deapited  a  thing. 
And  fitin  would  make  a  despot  of  a  king— 
Inenlted  right  and  banish'd  freedom  then 
Could  find  a  friend  in  honourable  men. 
Brutos  and  Oato  1  yonn  are  names  that  live 
In  that  etemitv  which  fame  can  give ; 
Glorione  jonr  deaths,  nor  have  jou  died  in  vain. 
Though  now  ttie  chain  jou  bunt  ii  link'd  again ; 
If  tyrants  thns  neglect  the  fate,  which  crime 
Has  biooght  their  brethren  in  the  olden  time. 
Let  them  but  look  a  moment's  space  on  him 
Whose  breath  now  makes  the  li^ht  of  freedom  dim. 
Let  them  bat  see  the  certain  prue  of  woe 
Which  guilt,  to  such  as  him,  must  still  bestow. 
Then,  if  they  dare  to  gau  with  itead^wt  eye. 
On  sDoh  a  gbaetly  vision— let  theto  die  1 

Lo  I  where  he  sleeps — can  inch  as  he  repose — 
How  doth  a  tyrant  dare  his  eyelids  close? 
To  guileless  hearts  sleep  is  a  olessed  thing. 
But  to  tbe  guilty  'tis  a  piercing  itingl 
Is  this  like  rest,  this  hot  and  hurried  chase 
Of  fearful  thoughts  that  anguish  in  his  fbceP 
Of  palsied  visions,  and  of  dreams  that  ewarm 
Around  the  brain,  with  power  to  strike  and  harm? 
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0!  what  a  sonl  is  that,  wliiob  fliea  for  blin, 
Nay,  for  a  refuge,  to  i^mu  like  thii— 
What  an  hii  midug  thonghte,  whoie  fiuicj  toem* 
In  deep  with  tortoie — Woud  joa  know  his  dreami? 

They  led  him  back,  by  their  myrterioos  ■pell, 
To  toenea  hii  heart  remember'd  but  too  well ;  19 

They  Bhow'd  him  what  bie  oonicience  itrove  to  hide 
Even  from  himielf,  and  all  the  world  beaide; 
They  pierced  for  him  the  boaom  of  the  giure. 
They  raiMd  the  phantomi  of  the  good  and  brave, 
Th»  parged  the  dimnese  from  hii  eyei  away, 
And  b«de  him  coaBt  hii  deeds,  then  due  to  pray. 

He  stood  as  if  apon  a  moanlain  ride. 
Above  a  low  fiur  coontr^ ;  for  and  wide 
Tlie  fielda  were  waving  m  the  morning  boh, 
The  h^py  time  of  harveat  had  begun ;  30 

The  reaper  plied  bim  gaily  at  hie  toil, 
And  tbioagh  the  valleyi  rang  a  glad  tnrmoil 
Of  meriy  voices;  every  heart  wae  blert, 
For  labour  was  a  pleasore  after  rest. 
The  earthj  so  kindred  to  the  qoiet  akiea, 
Bloom'd  like  a  little  perfect  paradise ; 
The  lake  la;  wavelees,  and  the  riven  ran, 
Leaping  and  singingi  like  a  careless  man. 
Right  tbroagb  the  ooeom  of  the  cloven  woodi, 
And  made  a  mnrmnr  in  their  solitudes,  jt 

'Hiat  won  the  silence  from  the  leafy  shade — 
Alaa  I  that  happiness  like  this  most  fade  1 

Far  in  the  distance  dim,  there  grew  a  mitt 
Like  vapour  by  the  morning  glimpeei  Ust; 
At  fint  a  tiny  thing;  it  roM  and  spread 
Neaxer,  and  nearer,  till  it  gathered 
Sabstance  and  form;  athwart  the  sky  it  came: 
Is  it  the  smoke  of  some  devonriiyr  flame? 
The  peasants  gaaed  in  eilence.    Then  faint  ioniidi 
Came  indistinctly  from  the  forest  bounds —  js 

A  boffle  note— Bometimei  a  etattled  ery, 
As  of  a  man  in  sodden  jeopardy — 
Hen  loader — fiercer — Ha !    tis  coming  near — 
At  times  the  vivid  glancing  of  a  spear 
Spnu^  in  the  wood.    A  loud  and  pealing  drum 
Beat  b>  the  charge.     Fly  I  fly  I  your  murderers  come. 
They  baist  upon  the  plain.    A  sable  steed 
Bore  him  who  teem'd  that  furious  band  to  lead. 
The  dreamer  started.    Fast  the  Cossack  came, 
His  long  laaoe  beaming  like  ft  burning  flame,  }] 

That  most  be  qaench'd— in  what?    In  gnilUess  blood  I 
Ajid  qaench'd  it  waa;  for,  where  the  reapers  stood 
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Ther  met  the  ehai^;  and  when  the  charge  wu  done, 

On  bleeding  oorpeee  look'd  the  blndiing  mn ; 

A  brand  mu  cart  among  the  half-«hea*ed  corn, 

It  caopht,  it  kindled,  and  the  buffle  horn 

Rang  in  the  distance,  till  a  ihriinng  yeU 

From  the  &r  village  waken'd,  like  a  apell. 

The  mountain  echo ;  shriek  on  ahriek  aroie. 

Blent  in  rtnuige  contnwt  with  the  shoati  of  foee  341 

In  horrid  triumph — hint  thej  grew,  Uien  died, 

For  death  ia  ailant.    Tfaia  ie  kingf;  pride  I 

What  price  for  this,  thon  ileeper,  abalt  thou  pi^  7 

It  ended,  and  that  viaion  ptaa  d  away. 


Another  came.    It  wm  a  gloomy  cell. 
Where,  throngh  croaa'd  hare,  the  feeble  g^mpaee  fell 
Againat  the  wall,  where  hnng  a  broken  chain, 
wboM  mated  links  gare  back  no  light  again. 
It  aeem'd  aa  if  for  year*  no  haman  face 
Had  come  to  ahudder  at  ao  drear  a  place,  J50 

Where  nothing,  eave  the  roof-drop'a  betting  aonnd. 
Intruded  on  the  lifeleeanen  profound. 
There,  in  a  corner,  when  a  rotting  bed    . 
Of  atraw  waa  flnng,  a  naked  corpae  waa  spread ; 
"Til  he,  the  mthlesa  wretch!  whoae  enrioua  feet 
IVaanpIed  on  virtne  in  her  holieat  teat ; 
Who  DiOQght  the  atorm  of  war  to  olond  the  akj, 
Whose  very  brightneaa  pain'd  hia  jaalonar. 
A  flaxen  cord  waa  twiated  ronnd  hia  neck ; 
Upon  hia  bine  lipa  laf  a  crimaon  epeck;  }6o 

ffia  ejea  were  atarting  underneath  the  brow. 
Bent  with  the  aoowt  of  hatred  even  now ; 
Bu  handa  were  olench'd,  aa  in  the  frantio  etrife 
They  griped  and  atntggled  hard,  for  life— for  life! 
Convnuea  hia  limfaa.    Ay,  aleeperl  atrire  to  acream — 
Is  there  not  gbaetly  truth  within  a  dream  ? 
Know'at  thoa  that  fitoe?    Well  may  the  tortnred  aweat 
Stream  on  thy  brow,  thon  do«t  remember  it  I 
How  can  a  broUier  e'er  forget  a  brother? 
Ton  were  the  children  of  the  aeU-same  mother  j  370 

Ton  both  have  sat  upon  one  onrae'i  knee, 
And  daqi'd  each  othei'a  neoka  with  inbnt  (^ee; 
And  now— n^  I  wherefore  tnm,  and  atrire  to  bide 
Thy  eoaBtenaBoef— thon  art  a  fratoioidel 
Blub  not  at  that,  it  ia  thy  noblert  deed, 
There  waa  no  fitter  aacrifloe  to  bleed ; 
A  better  aerriee  in  a  better  canae, 
Wai  never  done  to  earth'a  inaoUed  lawa, 
And  bomelcM  thonaanda  will  for  once  otHnbine, 
To  thank,  if  not  to  praiae,  an  act  of  thine—  jBo 
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0  thou  inoit  stern  avenger  I — anoient  timet 
Hftve  known  dark  nrtnei  Dearly  link'd  to  crimM; 
A  &ther  then — a  pure  and  Tirtoons  one— 

Hath  railed  the  axe  to  ilaj  a  baitAt  Mn; 

But  thou — no  other  heart,  tare  thine,  can  know 

What  made  thee  etrike  lo  meroifnl  a  blow ; 

It  were  no  tin,  if  justice  onlj  aped 

Her  hallow'd  vmigeance  at  the  felon's  head; 

Her  deeds  are  pore,  her  nundon  is  dinne, 

Bat  lin  Ium  gam'd  much  empire  over  thine. 

1^  a  strange  law,  or  else  we  greatl;  err, 

For  murderer  to  slay  a  murderer:  - 

Blood  cannot  wash  away  a  bloodj  stain, 

And  deeper  marks  of  sUoghter  must  remain. 

If  to  thyself  thon  seemest  guiltless,  then 

None  dare  accuse  thee  to  uij  fellow  men. 

No  price  for  this,  thon  sleeper,  shalt  thou  paj. 

It  ended — and  that  nsion  pass'd  away. 

Another  came — Within  a  deep  ravine 
A  camp  waa  pitch 'd— proud  dreamed,  it  is  thine ! 
The  soldiers  of  a  thousand  distant  coasts 
Swell'd  up  that  army  with  their  gather'd  hosts : 
Hie  doll  Siberian  from  his  pine-tree  shade, 
The  Cossack,  Tartar,  Rnsuan,  renqcade. 
Were  thera  together.    Thick  as  leaves  tiiey  lay, 
Swept  from  the  forest  in  an  autumn  day, 
Ifjnads,  who  eared  not  how  they  urged  the  blow, 
And  hardly  knew  their  master  from  their  fue ; 
Reckless  of  gailt,  and  strangers  nnto  shame, 
Their  pastime  mnrder,  plnnaer  all  their  aim. 

0 1  bath  high  heaven  its  thunderbolts  forgot— 
Is  Uiere  a  Sand  can  cheek  them — is  there  nett 

Earth  was  its  own  avenger.    Secret  death 
Breathed  out  invisibly  a  poison  breath ; 
Bngender'd  in  her  dark  and  silent  womb. 
It  rose,  like  vapour  from  a  noisome  tomk 
Damp  as  a  mildew,  thin,  and  pieroins  cold 
As  the  thaw  breath  open  a  wintry  wold: 
It  crept  amidst  the  army.    As  of  yore 
The  I^hian  shafts  flew  fast  alons  th«  shore. 
And  victim  warriors  strew'd  the  Uoodless  sod, 
Smote  by  the  vengeance  of  the  angrj  Ood— 
So  flew  the  pestilence.    For  many  a  year 
The  soldier  stood  in  battle's  front  of  feat; 
Saw  the  hot  iron  tempest  ^lowering  fltst, 
Tet  'scs^  the  tarj  of  its  heedless  blast  i 
Now,  like  a  priie,  bis  farltit  life  is  won, 
The  plsgoe  can  do  what  war  has  left  ondona, 
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For  it  hath  gain'd  the  maiteij— the  bnte, 

The  erftTBD,  muter,  chieftain,  terf,  aad  elare,  4}o 

All  link  alike— the  iharp  and  griding  pain 

Tbrille  through  the  bodj  even  to  the  brain; 

Hot  madneM  ^area  wiuiin  the  Uoodehot  eye, 

They  writhe  and  ehriek,  and  cnrae,  blaapbemei  vxd  die  I 

The  liring  torn  with  loathing  from  the  dead. 

The;  dare  not  fling  the  dost  npon  their  head. 

They  lie  and  rot,  and  moulder— they  are  given 

Unto  the  chamel-worm,  and  winda  of  heaven ; 


And  think  they  hear  the  distant  basle-hom 

Of  him  they  lore,  aoross  the  bine  Iwe  borne; 

Long  may  they  wait,  till  hopg  grows  pale  and  eick. 

And  fearfol  thoaghts  come  crowding  fast  and  thick ; 

The  winds  may  come  and  dirge  them,  and  the  rain 

Wash  with  itc  tean  their  relics  on  the  plain, 

And  the  rank  giaae  may  spring,  and  oloae  aronnd — 

It  !■  their  only  monument  and  moondl — 

What  price  for  this,  thou  •leeper,  iheJt  thoa  p«y? 

It  ended,  and  that  rinon  pan  d  awsiy,  ^ 

Another  came— Within  the  deepe&'d  bine, 
Faintly  look'd  ont  a  pensiTe  «tar  or  two ; 
The  moon  wai  down,  tb9  wind,  like  one  in  pain, 
Drore  iti  long  sigh  across  the  snowy  plain: 
There  are  dark  stains  npon  that  purest  page, 
Bteni  marks  of  man's  acoarsed  sacrilege ; 
Footateps  deep  dent«d,  and  a  trampled  targe, 
Where  broke  the  thunder  of  the  aquadron-cbaige. 
It  is  a  battle-field:  The  watchfire's  light 
Oleams  from  a  distant  camp  into  the  night —  4 

What  mighty  power  is  centred  in  a  br^th  1 
There  moveth  life,  here  lieth  stlent  death. 
That  day,  upon  a  field  of  no  renown. 
Freedom  and  Hnrder  tat  together  down; 
The  stakes  were  armies,  warring  all  aronnd, 
And  straggling  sternly  for  the  vantage  ground ; 
Freedom  was  &int,  and  on  her  forehead  pale 
The  mantling  fears  wrote  down  a  crimson  tale ; 
But  Hnrder'a  eye  was  flz'd,  her  band  threw  &at. 
Like  one  whose  life  waa  set  upon  a  cast :  4 

And  when  the  latest,  deepest  die  waa  flung. 
She  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy,  and  then  nnaprung. 
And  shriek'd,— "Tie  mine!— tis  mine  I  this  field  shall  t 
Named  of  my  name — the  tomb  of  Liberty  I ' 

The  wolf  hath  stolen  from  his  monntun  cave. 
And  glideth  down  like  one  who  robs  a  grave; 
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Hit  ej6  U  red,  hie  throat  ii  parch'd  and  dumb, 
Scsn»  can  yon  hear  his  footetepe  u  they  coma ; 
He  Bprings,  with  nvage  hute  and  grim  deli)(ht. 
Upon  the  first  dead  corse  that  tneetB  hit  eigfat. 
And  tean,  and  feeds,  and  icowla  with  jealous  eje 

Upon  the  pamper'd  vultare  flitting  bj 

Ciarl  there  are  vaults  wherein  thy  bthen  ileep, 
Round  which  the  marble  etatitee  bend  and  weep; 
0.  fitting  truth !  no  tears  but  those  are  shed 
Above  the  cold  and  marble-hearted  dead. 
Yet  it  were  nobler  &r,  if  thej  had  died 
In  tnch  a  cause,  with  none  to  mourn  beaide ; 
Tea,  had  tbev  found,  like  these,  a  living  tomb 
Within  that  Jean  and  loathsome  creature's  womb, 
It  bad  been  better  far.    Then  Fame  had  snng 
Their  rigfat«oua  deeds  with  her  immortal  tongue; 
Then  had  their  names  been  re^tec'd  indeed 
Within  the  Book  which  none  but  freemen  read. 
What  if  their  memoir?    What  will  be  thine  own? 
The  idle  record  of  a  lying  stone  I— 
A  worthless  parasite's  re^et;  or  worae, 
A  pnrcbaeed  prayer!— Will  it  efface  a  cnree? 
There,  with  thy  kindred,  shalt  thon  lie  and  rot;— 
Hope  thon  thy  name  at  least  may  be  forgot! 

Seest  thon  that  dying  soldier  on  the  ground. 
Whose  life  t>  ebbing  from  a  ghastly  wound? 
He  hath  no  bed  except  the  frozen  snow, 
No  friend  to  wipe  the  death-damp  from  hie  brow; 
His  eye  is  struggling  through  the  mist  a&c 
To  catch  the  glunmer  of  that  feeble  star; 
Why  doth  he  seek  its  light  so  faint  and  dim? 
It  if  no  star  of  hope,  alas,  to  him  I 
Ay — but  it  shineth  on  his  qoiet  home, 
That  nest  of  peace,  where  war  hath  never  come; 
Within  his  fancy,  even  now  be  see« 
The  old  thatch'd  roof  beneath  the  linden  trees, 
The  cradle,  where  his  yonngest  infant  steeps, 
Bock'd  by  his  vidow'd  wife,  who  bends  and  weeps; 
He  sees  his  children  that  aronnd  her  kneel. 
And  try  to  calm  the  grief  they  cannot  feel. 
Say,  doth  A«  weep?    No  tear  u  in  bis  eye : 
Tviant  I  It  is  no  ghaatlj  thing  to  die ! 
He  fears  it  not,  he  hath  no  damning  sin 
To  lime  the  soul,  or  cage  it  fluttering  is. 
His  part  is  done— it  was  a  glorious  part! 
He  sliielded  freedom  even  with  his  heart, 
Till  it  was  pierced,  and  now  into  the  air 
He  breathes  toi  her  a  blessing  and  a  prayer, 
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Shatt  with  ft  hoi]'  •mite  hia  heavr  ejei, 
Comniflndt  hi*  oonntir  to  hit  God,  and  dies  I 

Dreamer  1  if  death  had  enter'd  in  th^  tower, 
To  count  the  moment*  of  thj  latert  hoar— 
If  the  hot  fever  DUtdneas  etretch'd  thee  there. 
With  nothing  left  bnt  penitence  or  prayei^  sjc 

Wonldat  thou,  like  him,  compooe  thy  limbi  to  reat, 
Untcand  bj  phantom  forma,  and  thonghta  nableat? 
Wonldit  toon,  like  him,  penue  the  tableti  o'er 
That  lie  deep  m*en  in  the  boioni'a  core, 
Nor  find  one  Uaok,  or  oite  nnhol;  deed 
Within  the  page  of  oonai^enoe  regiater'd  ? 
Say,  wonldat  tbon  ealmly  la;  thee  down  to  aleep, 
Bleai  those  who  aigh,  and  comfort  thoie  who  weep. 
Then  tarn  awaf  nnto  the  bteaeed  ahore. 
Where  eorrow  olonda  and  ain  diatracta  no  more?  54^ 

Ah  !  wherefore  atk  of  thee  a  thing  lo  rain — 
That  Tery  thought  hath  rankled  in  thy  brain; 
Tie  ahunn'd  hj  thee,  aa  one  in  crowded  throng 
Shnna  him  whom  he  bath  wronght  some  deadly  wrong. 
And  keeps  hii  face  averted  when  they  meet. 
Crime,  to  anoh  hearta  aa  thine,  ia  anrely  aweeti 
Or  atwn  repentance  ia  a  thing  of  fear. 
Fled  from,  and  shuffled  off  from  year  to  year; 
That  thought  to  thee,  ia  like  the  naked  aword 
Hnng  o'ei  the  head  of  the  Bicilian  lord.  5s< 

Seen  at  the  feaat,  and  glittering  througn  the  veil. 
Until  the  cheek  of  uurtb  grew  nlanch'd  and  pale. 
Baat  thon  no  wiah,  no  hope  to  riae  and  flee  ? 
Stay,  then,  and  perish  1— few  will  weep  for  thee. 

Awake,  thon  aleeper]  from  thy  mental  ai^t 
The  dreama  have  pasa'd  nnto  the  waning  night; 
Tet,  ere  thoa  goest  forth,  remember  this, 
Though  old  the  doctrine,  true  the  moral  ia^ 
The  weak  are  judged  leaa  hardly  than  the  strong, 
A  king  who  sina,  commits  a  triple  wrong:  56* 

True  are  the  words,  and  more  than  man-inspired, 
■Much  hath  been  given,  and  mneh  ahall  be  reqaired,' 
~ ■•  •        "      ■  n'a  God 


To  change  thy  aoeptre  for  an  iron  tod ; 

To  tear  the  gem  m  mercy  from  thy  crow  . 

To  hew,  withont  remorae,  the  green  tree  down; 


To  make  the  gyring  chain,  and  dungeon  breath. 
The  punishment  for  those  who  feai'a  not  death; 
To  loose  th^  savage  and  relentleaa  band, 
Like  awarmiDg  loooats  on  a  peaceftil  land ; 
To  plnck  down  Freedom  from  her  bleaaed  thnne. 
And  for  her  standard  there  emit  thine  ownf 
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0,  wilt  thou  bear  him  Tanutt  thou  righteoni  Hmven  1 

That  for  raoh  end*  as  these  hi*  power  wai  given? 

Wilt  thoQ  not  strike  amidrt  his  tinfol  mirth, 

Thii  rojal  miAcreaat  even  to  the  earth? 

But  tiioTi  no  chosen  champion  of  the  five, 

!•  there  no  Attila  to  strike  for  thee  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  still  th;  wrath  and  vengeance  hide. 

When  we  hara  none  to  range  on  virtue's  side,  5 

When  we  have  grown  so  frantic,  as  to  quell 

The  torch  our  fathers  tit  and  loved  so  well? 

It  may  be  «o — but  these,  what  have  thej  done  ? 

It  was  their  light,  more  honour'd'than  Uie  sun; 

Their  beacon-fire  upon  the  distant  cape. 

When  rose  the  ocean  in  ita  hideous  shape ; 

Their  pledge  of  safety ;  tbej  have  kept  it  well, 

Alaal  whj  was  it  not  nnqnenohahle  ? 

Then  know'it  it  waa  a  virtue  not  to  ein, 

To  bant  the  chun,  when  tyiaats  hemm'd  them  in ;     5 

Thon  know'tt  bow  ill  the  truly  noble  heart 

Can  stoop  to  act  a  slave's  dishonest  ^art; 

How  life  itself  is  weary,  dull,  and  vain. 

When  not  a  limb  can  move  without  a  chain. 

When  tyrants  and  their  minions  dare  to  thrust 

A  cruel  arm  against  the  brave  and  jnat, 

The  naked  hand  will  rise  against  the  steel ; 

A  trampled  worm  will  turn  upon  the  heel. 

Earth  is  abased,  but  'tis  not  bron^bt  so  low 

That  it  must  bend  to  every  vaunting  foe.  6 

Are  we  m  meftn,  that  rude  and  ruffian  might 

Can  make  the  evil  eanse  appear  the  right? 

Is  Justice  then  so  terrified  or  rate,    - 

lliat  she  mutt  lose  her  homage  in  despair? 


The  good,  the  true,  the  terrible,  and  strong 
^ve  slept  awhile— they  will  not  slumber  long ; 
Now,  even  now,  men's  hearts  are  wide  awake, 
Too  long  has  truth  been  lost  for  treason's  sakei 
Already  hath  the  sky  obaonred  ita  fkce, 
The  olonds  are  gathering  in  Uieir  muster-place ; 
The  storm  is  etunhins  np  its  ang^  pMth, 
Big  with  the  vengeful  thunden  of  its  wrath; 
None  bnt  the  innocent  may  hope  to  stay. 
Whither,  ye  tyrants,  will  yon  flee  awa;  ? 

0 !  that  a  new  Tyrtaeoe  would  awoke, 
To  tpeak  aloud  as  never  man  yet  spake ; 
To  scatter  forth  his  passion  like  a  shower, 
WiUi  voice  of  glory,  and  with  words  of  power ; 
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To  louM  tbe  pawre  nations,  till  they  feel 
The  startling  jiutice  of  that  hi^h  appeal; 
^  Uatil  the  ipint,  oaged  within  Uie  mdI, 
Were  free,  and  bounding  onwards  to  Uie  goal  I 
Until  tbej  knew  it  were  a  crime  to  reit, 
When  one  brave  heart  was  prison'd  or  appreetl 
Until,  with  one  accord,  tbej  started  np, 
Strong,  aa  a  giant  rising  from  his  onp^ 
Bright,  as  an  eagle  at  the  dawn  of  oaj, 
Who  shakes  the  slnmben  from  hii  ejea  awaj,  630 

Plnmei  bis  long  wing«,  and  meditates  his  Sight 
Above  the  clondi  that  cui-tain  down  the  light ! 
Then  wonM  we  pntge  the  world  of  all  the  crime 
That  stains  and  olurs  the  latest  page  of  time — 
Then  wonid  we  strike,  ay,  even  in  his  den, 
This  coward  robber  of  defenoeleai  men- 
Then  would  we  bunt  the  gate,  and  snap  the  chain. 
Bring  forth  the  captive  into  light  again, 
Drive  the  dark  savage  to  his  native  wild. 
And  leave  at  least  half  Europe  ondefiledl  640 

Onr  days  of  sloth  are  number'd  to  the  fill — 
Onr  fathers  would  have  risen  when  .we  were  stilL 
Tet  fear  not,  JPoland,  from  the  slumbering  heart, 
Onr  better  spirit  cannot  all  depart ; 
A  voice  is  pealing  loudly  in  an  ear, 
That  does  not  sleep,  though  it  is  slow  to  hear; 
Thon  art  not  friendlesB,  though  thou  art  alone, 
Thy  lips  aie  mote,  but  memory  bath  not  gone. 
It  were  a  shamefu  and  a  deatnless  stain, 
To  let  a  cry  like  thine  be  heard  in  vain.  £50 

Our  annals  shall  not  bear  upon  their  face. 
The  damning  marks  of  such  a  foul  diagtace ; 
Thej  shall  not  tell  we  heard  a  suppliant's  call, 
And  idlj  stood  beside  to  aee  her  ^11 ; 
They  shall  not  tell  that  Britain's  voice  was  given 
To  hail  a  deed  that  bore  the  curse  of  heaven ! 
Once,  once,  indeed,  we  raised  a  cruel  hand 
Against  the  fireemen  of  a  daughter  land. 
And  met,  as  all  who  dare  the  like  should  meet, 
Onr  just  reward  in  vengeance  and  defeat:  6«a 

Bnt  not  agun  shall  sucn  a  deed  appear. 
To  wring  from  Freedom's  e;e  one  nttter  tear- 
He,  who  bath  spent  long  yean  of  sad  unrest, 
A  prison's  inmate,  or  a  aungeon's  guest. 
Where  he  could  only  count  the  laggiiu-  hoar 


,  laggiiw  hot 

Bv  one  faint  sunbecua  sliding  on  the  floor^ 
Where  be  could  only  guess  tne  ioyoos  spnog 
By  the  mild  breeie  and  gay  birds  twittering; 
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He  wonld  not  doom  to  Buch  &  lingering  bte, 

The  Terj  object  of  U*  dnodliest  hate;  6 

How  can  we  tamel:r  we  the  vanquished  bnve, 

Borne  firom  the  tceking  icaffold  to  the  grave. 

And  not  remember  how  onr  fatben  died, 

To  keep  onr  glorious  blrtbrisht  lanctified  ? 

The  field  where  Hampden's  Clamelen  blood  wai  ehed— 

The  hlook  where  gallant  Sidney  bow'd  his  head — 

Are  these  forgotten?    Has  their  memory  gone 

Like  eoinmon  triQes  idlj  ^aied  upon? 

Have  we  forgot  how  ScoUand's  patriot*  rose 

To  fight  the  WW  of  Ood  with  banded  foes?  ( 

Far  np  the  hills,  amidst  some  loneW  glen. 

They  met,  the  brave  and  peieecated  men  1 

A  holy  remnant  of  the  jan  and  tme. 

Sworn  to  that  &ith  which  ^i«nta  never  knew: 

Honted  horn  boose  and  home,  they  gather'd  then 

To  offer  up  to  Heaven  their  spotlets  prayer; 

They  knelt  around,  while  one,  with  lifted  hand. 

Invoked  a  blessing  on  that  martvr  band. 

From  Him,  who  never  yet  bath  heard  in  vain, 

The  righteone  mnrmnr,  or  the  good  oonplain:  ( 

Then  rose  they  up,  and  sang  with  one  accord, 

Their  sweet  and  simple  anthem  to  the  Lord; 

Till  the  far  shepherd  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

Who  heard  the  notes  arise  so  faint  and  low, 

Might  deem  in  snch  a  place,  that  holy  hymn 

Was  raised  and  chantea  by  the  seraphim  I 

They  went  to  battle— not  as  armies  go. 

Who  blindly  smite  an  onoffending  foe ; 

Forth  to  a  glorions  field  they  march'd  unaw'd, 

The  chosen  champions  of  tbe  living  God  :  ; 

They  fonght  and  trinmph'd,  as  the  good  and  just. 

Who  fight  in  mch  a  cause,  for  ever  mnst. 

We  are  their  children !    Have  we  then  do  pride 

To  rise  and  combat  on  our  fathers'  side  ? 

Are  we  not  ewom  unto  the  sacred  Sght, 

To  crush  the  gnilfy,  and  defend  the  right? 

The  very  bloM  that  runs  within  onr  veins 

Throbe  at  the  name  of  prison,  or  of  chains: 

The  cap  of  liberty  is  not  to  small 

That  we  can  drain  it— it  was  fill'd  for  all. 

Britain,  arise  I  0,  yet  while  it  is  time. 

In  such  a  canse  delay  is  worse  than  crime: 

Speak  I  that  the  tyrant's  soul  may  shrink  with  fear; 

^>eak  I  with  a  voice,  that  all  the  world  may  hear ; 

Thy  wrath  oa  with  a  herald's  tmmp  proclaim; 

For  where  ii  he  who  quails  not  at  thy  name  ? 

O  sleep  not.  wait  not,  do  not  tarry  long — 

Be  jnst,  be  brave,  be  good  aa  thon  ait  strong; 
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Come,  thou  bir  Qaeeu ;  for,  m  the  ti&veller  ejta 
The  fint  grey  rtreaki  upon  the  eottern  Bkiea, 
So  euth  £u  fix'd  her  aniiona  ^ate  on  thee: 
Come  forUi— come  forth— thon  idol  of  the  free! 

Wurioi  of  Jnitice  1  Freedom*!  nobleit  Mn, 
Bright  ii  the  wreath  of  glorj  thon  hatt  won, 
Thon  patriot,  worthy  of  the  olden  time— 
Thon  mend  of  right — thon  enemy  of  erime ! 
Great  Cuitorygki,  thj  trantcendent  name 
la  the  laat  enter'd  in  the  roll  of  fame : 
Weep  not  becanu  thon  conldit  not  burst  the  chain. 
For  often  truih  htm  drawn  her  tword  in  vain. 
More  than  his  hlood  Gie  Spartan  conld  not  give. 
And  Oato  died  when  jnatice  oeaaed  to  live- 
Yet  do  not  weep,  for  thon  hast  gain'd  a  meed. 
And  won  a  laaret  fresh  and  bright  indeed. 
Thon  more  than  king!  when  ages  yet  unborn 
Shall  brand  Uie  ^tant  with  the  stamp  of  eoom, 
Thofe  deeds  of  Uiine  ahall  win  thee  more  renown. 
Than  olingi  uonnd  tiie  beet  and  greatest  orown ; 
Fathen  sluJl  bid  theii  children  think  of  thee, 
And  learn  to  worship  tmth  and  liberty; 
Thon  shalt  be  snnff  in  many  a  poet's  lay, 
Ai  the  beat  champion  of  oar  modem  day; 
Pilgrims  shall  come  from  farthest  shores  of  earth 
To  tee  the  glorious  land  that  ga?a  thee  birth ; 
A  deeper  homage  than  at  Mecca's  shrine 
Is  paid  nnto  the  Prophet,  shall  be  thine. 
Lored  in  thy  life,  and  hononred  in  thy  grave— 
Snch  are  the  glories  that  await  the  brave ! 

Fear  not,  poor  coantry  I  nothing  is  lo  great 
But  hath  some  foe  in  those  of  worse  estate ; 
What  is  so  bright  that  looks  not  faint  and  pale. 
When  seen  throng^  Jealousy's  distorted  veil? 
The  sun  himself  is  dim,  when  darkness  strips 
Half  of  his  Instre  in  the  slow  eclipse ; 
Tet,  eren  as  that  shadow  moves  awajr. 
And  nninst  night  gives  place  to  glonons  day. 
So  shall  that  gloom  of  terror  and  despair 
Melt  from  thy  brow,  like  vapont  into  air; 
Pure  and  nnblemisb'd  as  a  vu«n  bride, 
Shalt  thou  go  forth  in  beauty  s  oonscion*  pride ; 
Worship'd  as  one  of  renovated  birth, 
The  last  and  fiiirest  wonder  of  the  earth, 
In  whom,  as  in  a  Qoddess,  we  behold 
All  that  the  poets  feign'd  and  dreamt  of  old. 
Brinff  forth  tne  crown,  the  robe,  and  royal  gem. 
KneM  down,  and  bend  the  knee  to  offer  them. 
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Let  none,  «xcept  the  gniltj  voice,  be  dumb, 
Shoot  I  for  the  timet  of  luppineas  have  corae ; 
The  gloom  it  gone^  the  night  hitth  ran'd  nwa^. 
We  hul  the  dawoinff  of  «  gloriooi  da.j. 
Hope,  the  bright  bira  thftt  nng*  aa  Mon  ae  bom. 
Hath  ponr'd  hu  lay  to  greet  ttie  riaiog  mom ; 
And  Peace,  the  boliett  of  created  things, 
!■  there,  with  balm  and  healing  on  hie  wingi  I 
Ye,  who  have  seen  ber  in  the  trial  hoor. 
When  fear,  and  pain,  and  ffrief  bad  triple  power; 
Ye,  who  hare  bMid  her  Mb«  of  aore  diitreea. 
And  breatb'd  a  blessing  when  none  else  wonld  bless; 
Too  are  the  cho«en  of  ner  festal  throng. 
Come  forth,  and  join  her  triumph  and  her  song; 
She  seeks  the  blessed  sbtine  where  freemen  bow, 
To  offer  np  her  thanks,  and  pledge  a  tow: 
Thuiki  tor  the  spirit  that  has  leapt  abroad. 
And  routed  the  jnet  to  fight  the  war  of  Godl 
Thanks,  for  the  noly  arm  no  more  delay'd, 
Now  lifted  op  to  make  the  prond  dismaj'di 
A  TOW  of  sacred  and  nndjing  birth, 
Anunat  the  banded  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
Whioh  in  her  heart  of  hearts  ahall  still  remain, 
Till  man  is  cleansed  from  every  blot  and  stain  1 
He  who  would  live,  come  over  to  her  side^ 
Before  that  vow  is  sworn  and  ratiSed ; 
By  her  a  holy  war,  a  jost  crusade. 
To  strike  the  powen  of  darkness,  shall  be  made ; 
The  sword  which  fathers  to  tbeir  sons  bequeath, 
Again  for  freedom  eball  forsake  its  sheath, 
Knit  to  the  hand,  that  never  raised  before 
Its  gleamine  blade  with  snch  resistless  power; 
There  will  be  beacons  glaring  through  the  night- 
Then  will  be  warriors  arming  for  the  fight  — 
There  will  be  gathering  from  tfae  glade  ejid  ^n, 
Unto  the  camp  of  brave  and  righteous  men ; 
They  will  march  ont,  a  pare  and  pm^ng  flame, 
To  free  the  world  from  bondage,  sin,  and  shame: 
They  will  be  conquerors,  for  who  shall  stay 
To  meet  with  Vengeance  in  its  stem  array? 
Then  shall  we  know  the  times  that  bards  of  old, 
And  gifted  pnpheta  in  their  lays  foretold ; 
Peace  shall  descend  from  Heaven,  and  banish'd  love 
Shall  haont  again  the  moontain  and  the  grove ; 
Aoain  at  shut  of  eve,  and  dawn  of  mom. 
The  low  sweet  notes  of  blessing  shall  be  home, 
Iiike  rich  and  fuming  incense  shall  they  rise, 
Sorth'i  grateful  trilnte  to  the  smiling  skies : 
The  seroent.  Hate,  shall  find  some  cavern  deep, 
And  ooQ  itaelf  to  everlasting  sleep : 
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And  Fear  iluill  die,  and  Death  iUelf  ^row  mild, 
And  Kek  the  aged  u  it  seeki  the  child, 
lU  terror*  wotlrd,  ita  anguish  lost  and  gone, 
Itoelf  k  puiport  to  a  blmMd  throne  1 

0  come,  1117  brothen!  at  her  gloriotu  ngn 
We  go  to  kneel  and  worship  at  the  ahrine— ' 
We  fo  to  pledge  the  oath  with  heart  and  hand, 
Ab  luted  champiotiB  in  that  chown  band — 
We  go  to  war  with  enemies  that  lie 
Betwixt  onr  life  and  immortolitj  I 
The  ran  is  climbing  proudly  np  the  tkiea, 
O  harten,  hasten,  ye  are  alow  to  riae ! 
Iiol  they  are  atanding  at  the  temple  ffate; 
For  hb  alone  the  bridal  train  doth  wait; 
Too  long  already  bath  their  tarrying  been, — 
ning  wide  the  portal  to  the  peerleaa  Queen  I 


Far  in  the  glaw  of  the  £gean  aea 

There  liea  a  lonely  and  aequester'd  isle. 
Where  Innocence  waa  qneen— fair  queen!  whom  we 

Deaire  to  seek,  but  cannot ;  impiona  guile 
Wbb  there  unknown.    The  gentle  and  £e  free 

Oaied  on  each  other  with  onclouded  imile. 
And  Beauty,  with  a  hand  of  melting  power. 
Tended  that  garden  like  a  faery  bower. 

A  cottage  atood  within  a  ahelter'd  nook. 

Where  a  clear  atream  ran  paat  with  joyooa  aong         10 
Into  the  bay.    Two  aged  poplar*  thook 

Above  the  roof  their  branohea  leaved  and  long; 
The  goata  went  pilfering  flowera  beside  the  brook, 

Or  wander'd  up  the  acented  shruba  among 
That  clothed  a  neighbouring  hill ;  the  bee  flew  f^ 
To  gather  nectar  for  bis  iweet  repaat. 

Ill 
An  aged  ahepherd  dwelt  within  that  hut. 

The  patriarch  of  hia  primitive  domain. 
Who  man^  a  jeat  had  watch'd  the  morning  put 

Ita  glowing  belt  acron  the  ainre  main,  ao 

And  aeen  the  gloomiiig  gatea  of  evening  ahnt 

When  the  high  landa  were  swathed  with  drissling  rain  ; 
There  waa  he  born— there  had  he  lived  ^one 
With  two  young  orphans  of  a  periah'd  atm. 
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They  were  deu  children ;  one  with  eyes  aa  bine 
As  the  rich  vaalt  of  beaven,  ftnd  taony  hair, 

Whose  heait  hod  caught  the  gaf  and  joyoni  hue 
Of  that  gliid  climate  and  bewitching. air; 

The  honn  as  awift  m  momenta  pa»t  him  flew, 
Sweet  momenta— when  the  ipirit  know*  no  core  1 

He  aeem'd  from  eveir  thing  lome  joj  to  quaff, 

And  thov'd  hia  lightnen  hy  a  gleeeome  langh. 


The  other  waa  a  child  of  darker  mood, 
Tet  of  a  temper  mild  as  it  was  brave ; 

Often  beside  the  rooky  cliffa  he  stood, 
And  gawd  for  boon  upon  the  breaking  wave. 

And  then  a  qnick  and  hectic  flash  of  blood 
,Unto  his  cheek  a  richer  colour  gave; 

He  seem'd  to  commune  with  the  sea  and  sky, 

And  think,  or  dream  of  immortality  I 


There  would  he  wait  until  the  patient  night 
Came,  and  the  stars  were  ont  and  glittering ; 

Some  distant  from  their  fellows,  pale  and  white. 
Some  wheeling  in  a  clear  and  joyous  ring. 

And  draw  from  tbero  the  visions  infinit« 
Which  Nature's  glories  to  a  poet  brin^, 

When  Silence,  like  an  old  mTsterioos  pnest, 

Unites  the  earth  and  akj  in  noly  rest. 

TII 

He  cared  not  for  the  airy  lays  that  moved 
Uia  brother's  heart  to  gla&eea,  as  the  swain 

Sang  on  some  holiday ;  bnt  when  be  proved 
The  wild  enchantment  of  Amphion'a  strain. 

Or  told  how  Orphena  for  bia  well-beloved, 
Unto  the  Tbiacian  monntains  did  complain, 

He  sat  and  listened  all  in  silent  team. 

Mixing  most  strangely  with  their  hopei  and  fears. 


And  then  his  heart  beat  ardently,  he  felt 
The  cbartned  power  deep  sown  in  poets'  lava ; 

He  caught  the  a^ll  that  passion  hatb  to  melt 
The  spirit  in  its  many  trancing  waja ; 

And  like  a  new-won  proselyte  he  knelt. 
And  worship'd  beaaty  in  bia  obitdiab  phrase ; 

And  pray'd,  and  waited  for  a  single  glance 

Caoght  from  the  splendour  of  her  countenance, 
43 
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And  on  the  wintor  nights,  when  br  Ui«  fire 
That  aged  man  tola  woudrona  ht«torie« 

Of  wan,  and  ancient  kings  who  did  conspire 
To  uck  old  Thebea,  that  child  between  his  knees 

Gaied  on  the  wither'd  featare*  of  his  nre. 
Intent  with  eager  wiittblnen  to  leise 

The  import  of  each  word,  the  wbilit  the  otiier 

lAugh'd  at  the  eameit  pofltnis  of  kii  brother. 


So  Brew  t 
Tbeit  r« 


r  the^  np,  and  time  did  not  estrange 
J^eit  feelings  with  its  cold  and  noiaeleee  art; 

One  onlj  hoped  through  life  nngall'd  to  lange. 
And  meet  ita  fortonea  with  a  merrr  heart ; 

The  other,  too,  had  felt  no  tnm  or  change, 
He  knew  he  muat  fulfil  a  nobler  part ; 

He  daied  not  oheok  the  torrent  of  his  mind, 

He  dared  not  die  and  leave  no  name  behind. 


Tet  were  there  mnnj  fonod  with  eyee  to  blear'd 
B7  gazing  on  the  earth  for  nglj  gold. 

Till  eveij  thing  like  woithlew  toya  appear'd. 
That  in  their  market  waa  not  bought  and  lold, 

Who  oame  to  him,  and  whiiper'd  what  they  fear'd. 
Then  sfaow'd  their  tale  of  profits  thrice  retold, 

And  urged  him  to  their  mean  and  narrow  ways — 

Fool*  I  what  is  wealth  to  him  who  covets  praise  Y 


Fooli  !  jon  are  nothing  even  to  your  earth  ; 

What  have  you  done  for  honour  or  for  her  ? 
What  have  you  done,  bnt  made  a  drearr  dearth 

Of  love  and  beanU  in  her  character  ? 


The  good,  the  great,  the  gifted,  and  the  jnst, 
From  rudng  over  low  and  sordid  dnsti 

zui 
Yon  have  yonr  riohee,  and  yon  ask  no  more  t 

Dare  not  to  {tity  him  who  sooms  yonr  aim; 
Live  on  and  smile,  and  add  unto  your  ston, 

Te  noble  viotors  in  a  noble  game  I 
Heap  up  your  riches  on  your  garner  fioor. 

But  do  not  speak  to  him  who  seeks  for  &me; 
For  he  is  pledged  onto  another  oath, 
i^d  there  is  nothing  common  to  yon  both. 
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He  heud  tliem  not,  or  beard  them  bnt  with  econi. 

Be  fled  noto  the  foreit,  all  alone ; 
Then,  eoncbuit  'midrt  the  fiowen  ud  gram  nneborn, 

He  hwned  that  lay  of  tare  and  wondnnu  tone. 
Which  even  now  upon  out  lip*  ii  borne. 

Which  men  of  everj  tongne  bare  made  their  own ; 
That  ]»f  which  true  and  t«ufal  pawion  hath,  t 

lliat  lay  which  telb  of  dire  Achillea'  wrath. 

XV 

It  grew  upon  his  &no^  ixj  bj  daj, 

£a  love  npon  a  femd  B\int  groira ; 
Even  when  he  slept,  the  mnsio  rang  alwa^. 

And  coqjoied  piotorea  to  hie  blan*  lepoee. 
The  daAnew  wai  an  echo  of  the  day. 

Wherein  lome  dream  new  nuona  did  disclose ; 
H«  woke  in  kindlod  hope,  and  atroTe  to  write 
In  worda  the  apeecbleu  magic  of  the  night.  '    i 


It  wa*  to  him  a  bright  and  holy  thing, 

Hii  own  creation  ever  in  hia  eyea ; 
A  apell  that  from  ita  deep  and  secret  ipting 

Called  np  hia  atraage  and  wondrona  energiea. 
The  heavens  alone  behold  him  sit  and  ting 

How  Ajax  combats,  and  bow  Hector  dies ! 
And  ereiT  chant  by  love  or  pasaion  rang, 
Seema  like  a  mormnr  &om  a  Drjad's  tongue. 

XVII 

The  heavena  beheld  bim,  and  the  earth  waa  atilL 
There  was  no  calling  voioe  or  whiaper'd  word  f 

Unrmnred,  tare  where,  far  np  the  wooded  hi]]. 
Trilled  the  low  twitter  of  acme  plaininB  bird. 

Or  where  within  the  vale,  the  screened  ml 
Spoke  out,  at  times  b;  awooning  fita  onheard ; 

Dntrod  bj  foot,  nnlaown  bj  other  &oe, 

Waa  tliia  moat  heantifol  and  lonely  place. 

XVIII 

And  even  aa  a  limner'a  eaiy  band 
Portn^a  upon  the  white  and  formless  page, 

A  hannted  scene  within  tome  foei^  land, 
Or  Tontbfiil  foim  that  never  smiled  at  age ;  i 

So  did  hii  rich  and  strong  creations  stand 
Thoivhfr«aised,  and  mingled  on  that  silent  etage. 

Until  ue  very  inldemeaa  had  life, 

And  aeem'd  to  blaie  with  anna,  and  ring  with  strife. 
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At  length  bia  ta«k  was  ended  utd  complete. 
Bat  then  he  felt  as  if  a  friend  were  gone : 

The  veiy  laboor  w&i  a  thing  more  tweet 
Than  reaping  of  the  harreet  be  bad  eown ; 

And  'twu  a  work  of  pity  to  nneeat 
The  qneen,  fait  Pano;,  from  her  royal  throne, — 

To  tarn  his  ejee  ftom  her  enchanting  look. 

And  fix  them  on  life's  dull  and  vulgar  book. 

XX 

Aeain  he  went  nnto  bia  old  abode, 

Bat  feJt  like  one  who  leaves  a  pleaeant  dream 
Of  wandering  tbroagh  some  region  all  nntrod 

fi^  mortal  step,  or  flootiDg  down  a  stream 
Elysiftn,  underneath  the  shadows  broad 

Of  ancient  trees,  that  screen  the  sDltrjr  beam 
From  off  bis  boat,  and  waking  op  to  pain, 
Would  fain  return  nnto  his  sleep  again ! 


0,  'twere  a  pleasant  thing  to  rear  a  bower 
Within  the  masea  of  the  hnman  heart. 

To  be  a  shelter  from  the  chilling  shower 
Ratn'd  upon  natnia  by  the  storm  of  art; 

Where  grief  might  have  no  entrance,  sis  no  power. 
When  memoty  might  find  refuge  from  the  smart 

Of  all  the  many  wounds  that  man  hss  known, 

Since  first  be  wedded  sorrow  as  bis  own ! 


It  were  a  pleasant  thing  to  live  and  die 
In  company  with  luoh  sweet  solitnde. 

To  bat  the  door  on  sad  reality. 
And  shun  the  world  with  its  intmiive  brood; 

Alas !  we  cannot  'soape  its  ^ieroing  eye. 
It  is  a  foe  that  erer  wilt  intrude ; 

For  we  ore  bound  unto  its  constant  sway. 

So  let  OS  even  face  it  as  we  may. 


He  bow'd  nnto  the  whisper  of  his  sonl 
That  urged  him  not  to  twt  or  tany  there, 

For  such  a  mind  m  his,  the  hard  control 
Was  all  too  narrow  of.  that  island  air; 

Fame  is  too  prond  to  see  or  mark  a  goal 
Within  the  boundary  of  an  atmoaphera  i 

And  he  who  enten  on  the  lista  of  prida, 

Uost  fling  his  seniplea  and  their  ties  aeids. 
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Then  did  he  viart  each  familiar  place 
Which  u  a  child  and  aa  a  boy  he  knew, 

Ha  went  to  gaze  on  each  remember'd  face. 
To  bear  each  Toice,  the  tender  and  the  tnie, 

To  fold  witjiin  a  hut  and  lad  embrace 
Thoae  that  he  loved  «o  deeply;  and  there  grew 

Upon  hi*  heart  a  tick  and  banting  weight, 

The  very  grief  of  parting  was  so  great. 


kb  length  he  cnuk'd  the  brood  and  pri*oii  Ma- 
He  was  a  atianger  in  a  foreign  luid ; 

He  bad  no  friend  to  aak  for  lympatby, 
No  brother  with  a  fond  and  helping  band; 

Ai  nameleai  aa  tome  woudroua  Indian  tree 
Cart  br  the  waten  on  a  northern  etmnd, 

He  Btooa  amidst  the  cold  and  hmj  crowd, 

Tlien  lifted  np  hia  voice,  and  lang  alond. 

XXVI 

He  nn^  how  Paris  left  hia  native  Troj, 
To  win  fair  Helen  from  her  abaent  lord, 

And  how  ahe  fled  with  that  deceitfol  iioy. 
Lured  by  hia  winning  form  and  melting  word ; 

How  monarch!  aware  to  work  him  dire  annoy. 
And  half  the  world  virt  on  the  vengeful  iwotd; 

How  Agamemnon  led  the  Grecian  poweia. 

And  ponr'd  their  battle  round  the  Phrygian  towen. 


To  head  the  Trojaua  in  their  atem  arraj; 
Bow  dark  Hinerva  atrove  to  overwhelm 

Hia  boiling  pride ;  bow  darkneai  couqner'd  day. 
When  Jove  ante  in  all  hi*  kingly  wiath, 
And  drove  hb  tbnnder  to  it*  acorching  path  1 

XXTllI 

Then  fiercer  grew  the  ipirit  on  hia  tongne. 
When  red  Sarpedoa  nrged  hi*  fnriou*  oar; 

The  lancea  aplinter'd,  and  the  conleta  rung, 
A*  Ajax  crnali'd  into  the  briatling  war  I 

Above  whoae  din  the  ahont  of  terror  apmng, 
When  Heotor'a  apear  abot,  like  a  Mling  atar 

That  hath  a  nower  to  *Uy,  bat  not  to  wound. 

And  daahed  I^rodua  on  the  gory  groand. 
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With  heoJt  M  ardent  u  a  forger'i  flame ! 
And  Troy  gave  back,  for  no  one  dunt  engage 

Or  cope  mth  him  who  evor  OTeroame; 
Even  as  a  lion  leapa  from  ont  hii  cage, 

When  men  have  deem'd  hi*  Umelew  ■pint  tame,      ajo 
And  glnta  hii  Teng^eance  in  Qnmeasured  blood. 
So  legions  abndder'd  when  he  nuh'd  abioad. 

Id  nun  they  fled,  they  stood  and  fought  in  vain, 
For  death  had  cast  a  charm  npon  hia  tpear; 

Some  foot  by  foot  went  back,  and  tnm'd  agtun. 
Some  itemly  died,  some  shriek'd,  bnt  none  might  hear. 

The  warder*  look'd  apon  the  shifting  plain, 
And  trembled  when  they  iaw  Ghe  foe  h  near ; 

And  even  at  the  gal«>,  the  fugitive 

Iiook'd  roand  and  wonder'd  how  he  obaneed  to  livel    140 


In  vain  he  heard  hii  wife,  hia  parents  call — 

He  eonld  not  leave  bo  loit  a  field  behind. 
Th^  uw  them  meet,  they  saw  their  champion  fall — 

They  ehriek'd,  and  wept,  and  wiah'd  that  they  were  blind ! 
They  nw  the  thongs  thrast  through  hit  pierced  heeli. 
And  bought  hia  body  from  the  chariot  wbeela 

xxxii 

Then  ceased  the  strain.    As  when  a  solemn  tone 
Hath  fallen  from  some  ancient  oracle,  sso 

Hen  stand  and  listen,  though  the  voice  is  gone, 
As  if  Ihej  thought  once  more  to  oatoh  the  spell ; 

So  when  the  paauon  of  that  tale  was  done. 
No  word,  no  whisper  from  the  hearers  fell ; 

They  stood  in  wonder  for  a  little  space. 

Then  read  their  feelings  on  each  other's  face. 

xxxnt  - 

Tber  gave  him  all  he  sought:  aronnd  his  head 
They  placed  the  Delphic  laurel's  sacred  wreath. 

0  never  shall  a  leaf  ttoja  thence  be  shed. 
While  bards  have  honour,  or  whilst  man  has  breath  1     160 

There  power  and  glorjr  were  together  wed. 
To  live  the  second  life  that  knows  no  death ; 

There  shall  the^  be,  till  earth  has  past  away. 

Till  darkness  wins  dominion  from  the  d^. 
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ZXXIV 

Even  u  the  beacon  firee  glare  faat  along, 
When  armies  land  npon  a  hostile  shore ; 

So  throughout  Greece  the  passion  of  his  song 
Was  hnrriod,  and  men's  ironder  grew  the  more* 

Roand  erer^  Tkndering  minstrel  did  the;  throng, 
To  Ud  him  sing  that  itoi;  o'er  and  o'er;  a; 

And  caught  again  a  sparkle  of  the  Sres 

That  blued  within  the  bosoms  of  their  sires. 

ZZXT 

And  those  of  other  lands  were  thrill'd  with  J07 
And  wonder  at  the  magic  wnga  he  gave. 

Within  the  lone  and  silent  plain  of  Troy, 
When  swift  Scamauder  leaps  throagh  Helle'i  wave. 

His  lajt  were  chanted  b;  the  shepherd  boy, 
Who  drove  his  flock  from  man;  a  hero's  nave. 

And  tore  the  nlanta  of  haish  and  rank  permme 

That  grew  ana  blossom'd  on  Achilles'  tomb.  si 

IXXVI 

And  if  a  poet  had  no  higher  meed 
Than  this,  it  were  enough ;  enongh,  to  make 

A  name  forgotten  aa  a  trampled  weed. 
Bloom  into  memory  even  for  his  take ; 

To  clothe  the  earth  with  his  exalted  creed ; 
To  see  the  spirit  of  the  nations  shake, 

At  the  bare  word  that  leaves  his  kindled  lips, 

Aa  the  nide  savage  gases  at  the  ships! 

XXXVII 

What  (ells  of  Priam  save  the  andent  strain  ? 

Speaiu  not  Orestee  from  the  Grecian  stage  ?  i{ 

UioD  had  blazed,  and  Dido  bled  in  vain, 

Bnt  tiiat  the  storj  lives  in  Virgil's  page  : 
Tonohed  by  a  single  note,  (be;  now  remain 

Above  the  wreoke  of  manj  a  faded  a^e. 
Like  columns  in  a  desert,  tmre  and  wide; 
And  this  is  bune  I  now  what  is  earthly  pride  ? 


O  happj  days !  when  tbere  were  nana  to  mar 
The  gnsh  of  feeling  in  its  snnny  mom; 

When  no  invidious  lips  waged  lancorons  war. 
Or  struck  down  genins  with  the  blow  of  scon 

On  every  forehead  now  some  graven  scat, 
Cnt  in  by  secret  jealousy,  is  borne ; 

No  heart  can  open  bnt  'tis  ohill'd  or  crost, 

Aa  bads  are  smitten  by  the  nightly  froct 


iizecibyGoogle 


Why  ia  a  poet  now  so  poor  a  thing, 

That  everj  common  hand  may  hant  him  down  ? 
Why  mnit  bit  bnciei  perish  in  their  Bpring, 

Wbj  mnit  he  bend  to  each  ignoble  frown? 
Ii  it  that  we  have  lost  the  eagle  winff, 

And  dare  not  Tentare  for  the  lanrel  ciown. 
That  hang!  too  high  for  eveiy  bard  to  reach. 
And  ii  not  to  be  won  by  volgar  tpeech  ? 

XL 

Or  ii  it,  that  became  the  world  it  old, 
The  heart*  of  men  are  waxing  older  too ; 

So  that  each  lay,  however  iweetly  told, 
Die*  in  its  birtii,  because  it  ia  not  new  ? 

Why  then  to  them  the  reiy  sun  is  cold. 
And  the  mere  sky  has  lost  its  gloriona  hue — 

Ay,  and  their  dnll  philosophy  can  see 

No  wonder  in  the  strangest  mystery  I 


In  the  dark  oren  of  their  minds  they  patoh 
All  nature's  brilliant  ooloun  into  one; 

They  marvel  nothing  at  the  seasons'  march, 
They  speak  not  ol  the  rise  or  set  of  snn ; 

They  can  dissolve  the  rainbow's  glorious  arch, 
They  count  the  stats  within  their  garrison  ; 

They  dra^  to  daj  the  secrets  of  the  tomb, . 

And  call  it  light  where  it  ia  deepest  gloom  I 

XLn 
Bnt  we  shall  not  despair;  yet,  even  yet, 

The  tight  of  song  is  lingering  on  our  sky ; 
And  there  are  planets  when  the  son  is  set. 

And  after  them  comes  morning  fresh  and  tn»t 
Same  daring  ^irits  on  the  shore  have  met, 

To  lanncb  their  bark  upon  the  rolling  sea. 
And  there  are  golden  islands  &r  away, 
That  bask  and  gladden  in  eternal  day. 

ZLIU 

UnnUieTed  blow  the  lilies  by  the  foot 
Ot  old  Famamus,  in  the  meadows  green ; 

The  answer  of  its  echoes  u  not  mute, 
And  there  am  waters  still  in  Hippoorene ; 

And  we  shall  hear  onoe  more  the  modem  Inte 
Bring  its  enchantment  to  the  ancient  eceue, 
■  And  utter  music  to  the  hills  again. 

With  the  wild  plainings  of  a  lonely  strain. 
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XLIV 

Whj  tstn  vaj  tale  f    Alu,  'tis  faud  to  turn, 

And  coroniole  Kgftin  tbe  &ded  put! 
To  tee  alone  the  >rtan7  li^hti  that  born 

Within  the  old  empyrean,  and  to  coat 
Vain  loohi  upon  the  fatare ;  in  their  nm 

Sleep  things  that  aball  be  Ken  and  mnff  at  lut,       jjo 
When  we  hare  pact  away,  and  ehildren  then 
Shall  read  of  ni,  aa  we  of  ancient  men. 


Life  ia  too  abort: — the  child  become*  a  man, 
BeTore  he  knows  how  bapi^  childhood  ia; 

We  hnrt7  iwiftlj  thro'  our  little  apan. 
Onr  eorrowa  soon  forgot,  onr  cap  of  blin 

Almoat  anUuted.    Hope,  that  ever  ran 
Before  us,  Bioks  at  last,  and  then  we  roiu 

The  momenta  that  have  iaded  long  ago, 

And  weep  that  aught  ihoald  hare  deceired  ni  so. 

ZLVI 

0  [  few  are  tbej  who  know  this  ancient  trath, 
And  live  like  miMn  hoarding  op  their  time ; 

Age  has  its  gewgaws,  and  fantaabc  yootb 
Seeks  for  a  memory  in  feeble  rhyme, 

Gathering  some  golden  eara  of  fome,  a*  Bnth 
Qleaned  her  scant  harreet  in  the  aotamn  piiroe, 

That  live  perhape  to  show  the  world  alone 

How  immortality  has  lost  a  sod  ! 

XLVII 

Time  had  not  marr'd  tiie  beaaty  of  the  iale, 
Bat  left  it*  aipeot  erer  fair  and  new ; 

Still  bloomed  the  shmba  upon  the  wooded  hill, 
Bedde  the  cottage  still  the  poplars  grew ; 

And,  even  as  before,  the  leaping  rill 
Went  mnrmnring  by,  and  nature  kept  ita  hue 

So  well,  that  haman  eye  coald  hardly  trace 

The  hand  of  time  apon  its  uniling  face. 

ZLTIII 

An  aged  man  nt  in  the  evening  mild. 
And  watch'd  aome  yonng  Icanan  infants  fling 

Flowen  on  each  other  in  their  play ;  he  smiled 
Like  dying  winter  on  the  bads  of  spring. 

They  were  the  ohildreo  of  his  yoangest  child, 
'Yet  to  his  eye  that  sight  a  tear  did  bring ; 

Perobaaoe  he  tbousht  apon  the  bygone  day 

When  he  was  mirthful  and  as  yonng  m  they. 
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Atbinut  the  bright  aod  qnirering  path  of  gold, 
Paved  from  the  Betting  ran  unto  the  ihote, 

lAndmrd  there  moved  a  boa^  with  soil  nnroll'd, 
And  flapping  by  the  maet ;  when  the  broad  oar 

Btniek  on  the  beach,  a  feeble  man  and  old 
Stepp'd  ilowlj  down  npon  the  ahell-atrewn  floor, 

And  a  fair  boy  deaoendit^  took  his  hand. 

And  led  hii  footstepa  up  the  sloping  stouid. 


Blind  eeem'd  the  stranger,  and  aronnd  hii  brows 
^e  snow-whits  hui  wared  thin  as  winds  went  by; 

The  harden  almoet  of  a  centniy's  woes 

Had  bowed  his  head,  and  marred  his  nuqeity. 

The]'  near'd  the  oottage,  and  the  ihepherd  rose 
And  looked  upon  him  with  a  pitfing  eye, 

Scanning  hie  faded  form,  then  with  a  low 

And  gentle  voice  aaked,  'Stranger,  who  ait  thoa?'      400 


'Tben  am  I  quite  forgot  I'  with  feeble  ci; 

The  stranger  answered,  'Then  I  am  forgot! 
That  voice  was  speaking  to  my  memoiy, 

And  now  I  hear  itl'-^till  he  answered  not. 
'0  tftke  me  by  the  hand  before  I  die  1 

Uetbinks  we  parted  on  this  very  spot. 
And  I  have  come  to  ask  a  little  room 
Within  my  native  island  for  my  tomb. 


'0  misery  I  I  cannot  see  thy  foee. 
And  thou  like  me  art  old,  and  haply  blind; 


thy  I 
old 


_    .  old  man  look'd,  as  if  he  thoiwbt  to  find 
In  those  worn  features  some  remember 'd  trace. 

Then  fell  npon  his  neck — 'Within  my  mind 
There  is  an  image,  yet  I  scarce  can  see 
Wherein  that  image  doth  resemble  thee  I 

'01  'tis  a  long,  long  time  since  we  have  met. 
And  thoa,  my  brother,  thou  art  changed  indeed; 

Thy  face  is  as  a  stranger's  fiwe,  and  yet 
Hj  heart  is  shaking  in  me  like  a  reed)  43a 

It  asks  me  how  I  ever  coold  forget 
A  voice  like  thine;  alas  I  I  fleel  it  bleed 

With  a  stianse  double  wound  of  love  and  pain, 

To  see  thee  tnus,  yet  see  tfaee  once  again  I 


'Tfaon  sprakaat  notl'— He  raiwd  hii  head;  thflte  hong 

Upon  bi*  lipa  a  smile,  u  o'er  a  ^ve 
Hangfi  one  deserted  blostam ;  on  hia  tongae 

SonJfl  accent!  falter'd,  bnt  they  died,  nad  gare 
No  ntteranoe,  his  heart  wai  all  uastrnng— 

Hie  Mind  mu  wandering  dai-klj  in  ita  oave.  4J< 

They  led  him  Trom  the  damp  and  ohillj  air. 
They  brought  him  to  the  hnt,  and  placed  him  there. 


Th|^  took  a  late  and  tonch'd  it  to  his  eat, 
Tiiej  eang  an  ancient,  now  forgotten,  1^, 

To  roue  him  from  hit  trance.    A  uoRle  tear. 
Forced  by  the  memory  of  another  day. 

Stole  down  hii  cheek ;  the  ^;ed  man  ttew  neoi 
And  whiaper'd,  bnt  the  whuper  paw'd  away 

Unnoticed  and  onheard— he  ipoke  asain. 

And  took  one  hand— it  fell—  twai  all  in  Tain ! 


Tlie  Btrii^  was  enapt  across,  the  harp  had  shed 
Unto  the  wandering  winds  its  latest  tone; 

The  lamp  was  brokeo,  and  the  light  was  dead. 
The  fuel  of  his  life  was  spent  and  gone ; 

Unto  the  heaven  of  heavens  the  soul  had  Bed, 
And  left  the  mansion  empty  and  alone! 

They  laid  him  nndemeath  the  poplar  treea. 

When  the  lone  moonbeam  alept  npon  the  eea*. 


There  in  a  hnmble  grave  he  lies  unknown, 

Paas'd  daily  over  By  the  shepherd's  tread.  4j 

The  wild-flowers  wave  around ;  one  simple  stone. 
Long  since  moss-buried,  is  above  his  nead ! 

And  many  a  little  monnd  through  Greece  is  shown 
Where  legends  foble  that  his  doit  is  laid.— 

What  doth  It  matter  where  the  casket  lies, 

When  the  great  jewel  sparkles  in  onr  eyes? 

LTIU 
There  ia  a  monl  in  my  tale — ^Behold) 

The  children  and  the  men,  they  were  the  same; 
One  waa  a  beggar,  poor,  and  blind,  and  old, 

A  wretched  wanderer— Hoheb  waa  his  name  I  4< 

Aak  yon  the  other's?    More  than  I  have  told 

Lives  not  his  memory  on  the  lipe  of  fiune. 
Te  to  irhom  life,  and  youth,  and  hope  are  new, 
Oome  near  and  panse,— whieh  choose  yon  of  the  two? 
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b  Uura  no  &ding  of  th;  centnJ  Sre, 
Spirit  of  Nature  t  when  thou  hear'at  the  atring 
Tliat  from  thj  chosen  and  hftnaoniotw  lyre 
"Wu  wont  the  ntmoit  melodj  to  wrin;;. 
Snap,  with  Uie  load  of  ita  own  manuaring? 
Hast  thoa  no  deiolate  anthem,  that  may  make 
Response  to  nch  a  lost  and  broken  thing  ? 
Hut  thoa  no  echoes,  faint  and  Karce  awake  9 

No  mono  meet  for  him  who  died  for  mnuo's  take  ? 
Qo,  call  the  winds  from  the  tempestuons  north —         lo 
Sconrge  up  the  rogged  ocean  from'  hi*  sleep. 
And  bid  their  fearful  cfaoristry  flin^  forth 
The  tjiander-organ'd  ohant  across  the  deep; 
To  moorn  for  him,  foe  whom  I  fain  would  weep, 
Were  not  mine  eves  weak  traitors  to  my  bnin. 
That  Uirobs  bewildered  by  a  weary  heap 
Of  doll  nnfledged  thonghts  of  oommon  strain. 

That  drire  my  tears  away,  and  vex  me  into  pain  I 
Dnprison'd  tempest,  and  thon,  nnknown  cry 
Of  ocean  in  his  wrath,  which  none  may  hear  ao 

Abroad  within  the  ships  and  lire!  pent  sigh. 
Which  the  great  earth  doth  ntter,  when  her  ear 
Shrinks  from  some  nameless  whisper,  like  a  spear 
Startling  her  entrails  I  ye  were  he»rd  aloud. 
Pouring  your  accents  o  er  the  poet's  bier, 
When  the  great  billows  whiten  d  like  a  cloud 

Around  the  lifeless  corpse,  and  swathed  it  ia  their  shroad  1 
Upon  a  bare  and  desolated  shore, 

'  Where  the  tired  waters  jangle  with  the  shelli. 
The  ocean  flung  the  wasted  form  it  bore  jo 

Amongst  its  ridged  lines  and  tufted  swells ; 
There  was  he  found.    No  toll  of  churchyard  helli 
Bings  for  his  burial ;  no  mourners  keep 
Watch  o'er  his  coffin,  till  the  iron  nails 
Bivet  him  down— they  laid  him  on  a  heap. 

Like  an  old  Roman  chief  who  sleeps  his  wakeleM  sleep  I 
It  WM  a  hot  and  slnmbrons  summer-noon, 
^e  sun  was  glaring  like  a  pestilence 
Up  In  the  sky,  and  orer  the  lagoon 
No  shadow  fell.    The  kindled  pile,  &om  whence  40 

The  smoke  oosed  oat  in  breathings  dark  and  dense. 
Threw  a  short  shadow  on  the  san4    Spellbound 
Wu  nature,  and  the  quietude  intense 
Broken  but  by  the  short  and  crackling  sound. 

And  one  lone  senbird's  scream,  that  flew  in  circles  roand. 
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nannera,  aa  wneo  lome  aoomea  man   aoui  reaa 
A  piophat'i  wamingf  of  'calamitjr. 
And  one  wu  tbera,  who  leant  hu  throbbing  hekd 
Aninit  a  tree ;  hit  very  heart  did  bleed  so 

Within  him  tike  a  brother's. — Weep  anew  I 
Ood  shield  thy  ipirit  in  ita  hour  of  iMed, 
Thon  peiMcnted  man  I  foe  it  ia  true, 
And  jnit,  and  mod,  thongh  some  wonld  pierce  it  thiongh 
and  throngh. 

Thej  ecatter'd  water  firom  the  silent  sea, 
When  that  atiange  sacrifice  bad  ceased  to  bum ; 
And  with  slow  bands  they  gather'd  patiently 
The  aihea  in  a  white  and  sculptured  am  i 
To  no  nnholf  chamel  was  it  borne, 
Nor  laid  beneath  the  Msle  of  sacred  dome —  6e 

No  t  where  the  oloods  might  weep  and  breeiea  movm, 
Thej  dag  midst  ancient  dost  his  narrow  home. 
Where  men  of  old  were  laid  beneath  the  walls  of  Borne. 

There,  with  the  poet*  of  another  age, 
Ue  sleeps  the  dreary  night  that  hath  no  day. 
01  it  were  worth  a  long,  long  pilgrimage 
To  kneel  beside  his  tomb— to  kneel  and  pray. 
Where  prajer  were  passion !— Hath  not  sick  decay 
I^fs'd  from  him  as  from  some  embalmed  saint?— 
Rouse  thee,  my  heart,  and  thon  sbalt  hence  away,      ja 
Freed  tnm  this  doll  and  wearyiog  constraint. 
And  stand  beside  the  shrine,  K  free  from  earthly  taint. 

Lo !  from  the  Arentine,  the  charmed  moon 
Shines  through  the  oolemas  tear'd  into  the  night. 
And  the  low  winds  in  their  autumnal  tune 

The  sleep-hnsh'd  city,  ^1  beneath  it  oark, 
Save  where  a  shining  and  uncertain  light, 
Far  down  npon  the  liber,  serves  to  mark  Bo 

The  slow  and  heedful  comae  of  some  belated  bark. 

I  stand  witfaont  the  old  Boranlean  wall 
Amongst  the  tombs,  and  hero  my  task  is  done ; 
For,  br  the  straggling  gleams  of  light  that  &I1 
Oloee  by  my  feet,  upon  a  oarren  stone, 
I  read  the  epitaph,  ■  Hsbk  lixth  oki 
Whobz  name  wab  wbit  in  vatib  '.    Child  of  bme  I 
ThoQ  who  didst  perish  ere  thy  prise  was  won, 
False  are  those  words— tiiy^  nnforgotten  name  89 

Is  blotteM,  deathless  now ;  'tia  writ  in  words  of  flame  I 
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Do  tboa  forcrin  ms,  that  mv  feeble  tongue, 
0  Adonaii  1  nath  no  other  (rtave 
Tnned  to  thy  memoiy,  for  thon  wert  inng 
Bj  him,  whose  word  ii  a  proud  cbann  to  save 
From  Lethe's  vatera. — ho '.  apon  thy  grave 
The  shadow  of  his  stone  streams  deep  athwart;' 
Even  aa  his  spirit  vtroTe  to  shield  and  save 
Thjr  relic*  from  the  shaip  and  bitter  dart, 
That  fell  like  withering  ioe  upon  thj  noble  heart ! 

Above  his  aihes  the  light-featber'd  grass  loo 

Bends  its  toll  head  before  the  moaning  wind 
That  whispers  bj,  as  if  the  voice  did  paw 
Of  some  invisible  and  spirit  mind ; 
As  wben  the  sweet  and  lovelorn  STrinz  pined 
Into  the  earth,  the  conscious  reeds  above 
Bigh'd  with  a  musio  of  no  common  kind; 
Fat  the  sick  soul  wae  ever  near,  and  wore 
The  sonnds  in  thrilling  notes,  and  eveij  note  wae  loTe ! 

There  is  a  little  hillock  close  beside, 
O'ergrown  with  scented  weeds  and  bloasoms  wild  ;     no 
For  here  the  gentle  Earth  dared  not  divide 
The  stem  and  branch,  the  bther  and  the  child  I 
Is  not  the  tomb  a  chamber  calm  and  mild. 
When  sanctified  by  kindred  sleep  like  this? — 
Whan  love  lies  buried,  and  so  undeflled. 
Is  death  not  slambei,  is  not  slumber  bliss, 
A  mirror  of  bright  things  where  nought  nnholj  is? 

Ah !  M  the  scented  giBss  is  fed  with  dew 
When  morning  enters  on  hb  glowing  quest. 
As  the  aea-wearied  mariner  doth  view  i3o 

His  own  loved  shores  throned  in  the  golden  west ; 
So  ar«  raoh  thoughts  sweet  visions  of  calm  rert, 
To  those  who  vojoffe  on  tbb  dangerous  stream 
Of  life,  where  meditation  is  at  best 
The  faint  oold  solace  of  a  fainting  gleam. 
And  when  J07  seems  to  smile,  alaa,  it  doth  bat  seem  1 

Away  onto  Vby  task,  mjr  heart,  away  t 
Bnob  words  the  coldly  wise  will  laugh  to  scorn — 
I«  thy  dream  past  or  broken  ?    I^  I  the  day 
Acrota  the  purple  mountain  tops  is  borne;  130 

Tlie  silver  mists  ate  fading  in  the  mom, 
The  twitter  of  the  birds  is  waking  near 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  scented  thorn. 
And  the  wide  river's  coils  are  glancing  clear— 
Away,  my  heart,  away— why  dost  thon  linger  here? 
>  Keats,  ShelUy,  and  his  infiut  child,  an  burled  side  b^  aid^ 
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0  w«uT  lib !  0  nnaccoiDpliilied  jay  I 
Where  ev'n  despair  u  fiunt,  and  meek,  and  mild — 
An  earlj  haantinif  cue  is  with  the  bo7, 
That  never  dull'd  the  foreheiul  of  the  child; 
We  joaniey  on,  till  twenty  yeara  have  piled  140 

Within  the  brain  a  heap  of  maxima  nge, 
Then  oomei  the  atruffgle,  selflBh,  stem,  and  wild; 
Gold  it  the  only  God,  till  heavy  age 
Bowi  itt  how  head  to  death— «o  eada  onr  pilgrimage  !— 

The  name  is  buried  too,  nnleas  it  live 
Link'd  to  the  breathinga  of  a  godlike  heart ; 
Fame  it  the  sole  elim,  that  can  gire 
Life  and  eternity  I  It  it  the  part, 
Poet,  that  thou  didst  choose ;  within  the  mart 
Of  tbia  wide  world  that  precione  merohandite  150 

Ii  rarely  lought  or  toana. — Thon  didst  not  start, 
Thongh  malice,  and  the  glare  of  envions  eyes, 
And  words  of  poison,  are  the  meed  of  him  who  baye. 

Ho  monument  waa  rear'd  on  Fompey's  shrine, 
For  shrine  it  sorely  is  where  heroes  lie- 
Even  w)  the  tombstone  tliat  is  rear'd  on  thine 
Is  ecaice  a  motto  to  thy  memory ; 
Dost  will  to  dust,  ^et  aome  things  ma^  not  die; 
The  songB  of  Grecian  and  of  Roman  time, 
And  thine,  and  mote,  have  pinions,  and  will  fly        i6e 
Like  eagles  in  their  prond  and  glorious  prime, 
Been  in  their  place  of  pride,  yet  &t  from  earth  and  crime. 

Thine  eye  was  like  thy  heart— thon  oonld'at  not  view 
The  burdens  nnder  which  we  stmggle  on. 
And  not  lament ;  men  blindly  come  and  strew 
Thorns  for  onr  naked  feet,  and  for  their  own ; 
The  earth  aends  np  a  nniversal  groan 
Beneath  its  own  oppression; — thon  wert  made 
For  those  bright  ages  that  have  long  rince  gone. 
When  love  was  virtue,  virtae  bad  no  shade —  17a 

Ala*  I  that  man's  faint  heart  hath  let  those  agea  fode! 

Thon  wert  a  comet  men  bebeld  and  wonder'd. 
Yet  feai'd  withal— thv  veiy  word  was  power; 
Thon  tpak'at  of  thnnaer,  and,  behold,  it  thnnder'dl 
Tbtm  apak'tt  of  beauty,  and  a  blushing  shower, 
Like  Dauai's  gold  within  the  brazen  tower, 
Raio'd  on  our  open  hearta.  until  we  felt, 
Beyond  reatiaint,  the  spirit  of  the  hour 
Moving  around  us,  like  the  muio  belt  179 

Wove  by  the  Siren's  long,  that  all  U  tonch'd  oonld  melt. 
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Whence  cRme  the  river  of  ethereal  light, 
The  Phlegethon  of  ioiik.  that  from  thf  pace 
Hath  leapt,  and  lightea  up  the  vale  of  night 
With  clearer  rays  than  ever  ancient  tuge 
Wrunff  from  hia  heart  ?    Thou  untaaght  Archimage — 
Who  hatt  decipher'd  with  the  fflanoe  of  jonth 
The  secret  wisdom-tablets  of  all  age — 
Where  didst  thon  gain  such  wond'rous  power  ?    In  aootfa, 
Leander  wm  thy  name,  thy  Hero's  name  was  Tmth  I 

She  woi  the  mark  that  led  thee  throagh  the  deep. 
To  comb&t  with  the  mde  and  boisterous  waves,  191 

Most  like  the  torch  'upon  the  Sestos  steep 
Flicker'd  a&r  her  tight    Ah,  we  are  sUre* 
That  may  not  burst  our  chain  1    The  yawning  gravea 
Are  open  for  as,  and  we  cannot  find 
That  which  we  seek ;  doubts  rise,  and  passion  rarea 
Aronnd  onr  heads,  before  as  and  behint^ 
And  then  our  guiding  fiame  is  ecatter'd  by  the  wind. 


0,  ye  faint  echoes  of  a  still-bom  si^h ! 
0,  loosen'd  murmurs  of  an  early  string  1 
0,  thou  most  sad,  moat  dull  monotony 
Of  untimed  song,  that  from  the  spirit's  spring 
Chimes  in  such  drowsy  fall,  alongst  a  ring 
Of  anshom  margi&-tbought«  t  what  envious  thrall 
Checks  four  ooncordance  with  his  heavy  wing  ? 
Why  are  ye  thns  so  thrilleas— one  and  ail- 
So  slumbrona  in  your  rise,  so  falter'd  in  your  fiUt? 


With  thoughts  that  dare  not  stir  the  £olian  chorda,- 
Because  the  unspeaking  soul  hath  other  lords, 
And  other  masters  than  thought-wrestling  lips, — 
Because  the  tongue  no  other  aid  affords 
Than  the  se»-murmnrB  to  the  calmed  ships, 
Or  earth's  dutraoted  sigh  nnto  the  charm'd  eclipse  I 

Come,  then,  ye  weary  children  of  my  brain, 
And  back  nnto  your  silent  home  return; 
There  keep  ^our  patient  watch  in  tranced  pain 
Aronnd  the  image  of  the  poet's  nm :  ig 

Qase  on  hia  light  that  etermore  doth  spurn 
The  darkness  from  its  halo,  gaxe  your  fill ; 
A  Are  like  hia,  when  liehted  up,  uiall  bum 
Still  nneitingniah'd,  and  trinmphant  still, 
A  startling  beacon-blsM  npon  a  lonely  hill  I 
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Bot  you,  [lIm!  what  ho[>e  have  yon  of  fame? 
What  portion  in  the  heritafre  of  Kmg7 
What  place  of  pride,  when  he,  whoee  bononr'd  name 
PeRle  like  a  chord  Orphean— whoM  rich  tongue 
In  the  dry  fountain  of  onr  tonti  hath  apning  ijo 

The  pleaaant  rain  of  lilver  chiming  tean; 
When  word*  like  hie  have  fall'n  amidit  the  tlmng, 
'   And  broQght  no  wonder  to  their  lietlcM  «an. 
No  pawion  rnn  to  tboee  who  made  them  theme*  for  jeare  ? 

Tea,  let  them  live !  if  life  it  be  to  wage 
A.  reatlen  gmaping  war  for  gain  and  gold; 
SmaJI  wiklom  awelli  there  with  the  craft  of  age, 
Yottth  in  its  golden  prime  ia  bought  and  eold, 
And  ere  the  bain  are  grey,  the  heart  ii  old. 
Te,  over  whom  the  Roman  laarele  wave,  140 

Toar  names  ara  graved  in  hearts  of  other  moald, 
Yoar  fame  hath  gone  beyond  your  glorioni  grave — 
It  ia  where  it  ihould  be — beside  the  good  and  bi»ve  I 


ODE  TO  THE  PAST 


SuBXLT  onr  path  is  darker  than  before. 
And  we  have  little  power  to  make  new  light, 

There  ii  a  change  npon  this  earthly  shore : 

Some  growing  stain,  some  dark  and  blasting  bligfat 

Has  gather'd  ronnd  our  heads;  for,  when  we  Took 
Upon  the  put,  there  is  an  atmosphere, 
Far  richer,  milder,  happier,  and  more  clear 

Than  ours  is  now— How  is  it  that  we  brook 


Are  now  the  ministers  of  hoary  time? 


To  grieve  is  to  be  wise— and  yet  we  grieve. 

And  yet  our  wisdom  coraeth  slowly  on ; 
And  yet  we  hope— how  vainly  I — to  retrieve 

That  love,  and  light,  and  splendoor  that  is  gone.— 
How  ean  we?    whan  our  every  thought  is  flit 

On  ottjects  which  the  wise  of  old  despised ; 

Olory  is  dead,  and  sordidness  is  prised, 
And  eveo  truth  with  lies  is  strangely  mizt: 

Now  majr  we  seek  for  love  with  ptteons  moan. 
For  love  within  the  world  exiiteth  not. 
And  hope  is  tad,  and  fancy  it  forgot. 
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Oor  daji  are  rarel]'  not  the  dajn  of  J07— 

There  are  within  thiB  theatra  of  pain 
Too  many  acenm  of  ndneH  and  annoj 

To  doud  the  foTeheod,  and  diitnct  the  brain ; — 
There  are  too  roanj  taika  the  aonl  (honld  •pom. 

That  it  moat  bead  to  irith  disgniied  Bmile, 

UockiDg  at  happincM:  and  eee  the  while 
Ita  dearest  vitions  bnried  in  their  nrn,  j 

And  all  their  glorious  promioe  reared  in  rain  I 
Doth  it  not  angniih  till  despair  is  meek. 
And  even  pride  ia  wearied,  worn,  and  weak  ? 

IV 

Onr  sleep  ii  not  the  sleep  of  qnietneat — 

For  it  i>  haunted  by  imaginings, 
That  do  excel  all  present  happiness, 

As  Hi  as  fancy  doth  all  hnman  Uiinaa; 
TheT  are  the  death-niied  children  of  the  past. 

The  spectral  fonng  that  whiaper  to  the  mind 

Dark  omen  oracles,  drear  as  the  wind  4 

Whioh  o'er  a  lonelj  moor  is  forward  cast. 

When  the  old  year  nnto  its  infant  sings. 
Alaal  that  time  should  have  a  power  so  droad 
To  make  the  liTing  bow  nnto  the  deadl 

T 

We  cannot  tell  when  passion  lives  or  dies, 

Tmth  is  so  great  a  Etrauger  to  the  heart; 
Much  have  we  done  to  poKhaie  miseriei. 

And  now  we  cannot  force  them  to  depiurtt 
We  Mek  for  that  which  we  shall  never  find ; 

We  seek  for  J07  that  we  have  thrown  awaj ;  j 

We  ait  like  men  who  wait  the  dawn  of  day 
For  erer,  and  foi^t  that  thej  are  hlind. 

0 !  world,  cold  norid.  how  retrt^prade  thou  art, 
When  thon  hnat  lost  whate'er  the  soul  desires, 
And  haat  no  light  but  heart-conanming  fireal 

•n 
Earth,  mother  earth,  thou  art  the  same  no  morel 

The  futnre  ia  an  ocean  of  no  reat; 
The  past  alone  is  an  enchanted  ihore, 

A  eotitary  ialand  of  the  hleat — 
A  starry  Cvolad,  from  whose  beach  our  tbip  6 

Is  ever  distant,  ever  still  in  eight— 

O'er  which  deep  quiet  and  eternal  li^ht 
Hang  evermore,  whilat  the  uncertain  hp 

Of  time's  rough  ware  ia  ever  at  our  breast. 
And  the  masts  strain^  and  yield  like  yearling  pines, 
Until  the  heart  is  fiunt  with  fearful  sign*. 
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Thou  Oolden  Age  I  when  love  did  ovenhadow 
Like  ft  bright  cloud  the  rich  and  glowing  earth, 

When  on  the  raoDotiun,  field,  and  gnas;  meadow, 
Creation  levell'd  in  eternal  birth— 
r  hart  tbou  gone  to  utterly?  whj  fled 


Why  1 
WiU 


will  ever  trample  in  the  duat 
All  chaplete  of  brisbt  flowers,  and  iq  their  itead 
Cornea  blight  km  poiion,  pertilence  uid  dearth. 
And  torrow  in  ite  many  coiled  wajb, — 
Yea,  let  him  baild  an  altar  in  their  praiae  I 

VIII 

Ii  there  mora  beauty  in  the  modem  pa^ 

Than  Utci  within  'the  wng*  of  Grecian  jeftra'? 
Ii  tben  more  nrtne  in  the  modem  nge, 

To  fledge  the  sonl  and  flatter  down  ita  fean? 
HftTe  we  M  paaaion'd  or  a«  pore  a  lore 

Am  atray'd  beside  the  old  Arcadian  rills? 

Are  not  the  forests  of  the  wertem  hilU, 
The  only  home  of  Peace,  affrighted  dove? 

Have  we  more  cause  for  laughter  or  for  tears? 
Is  not  the  light  of  life  waxed  dark  and  dim? 
0  change  the  bridal  long  for  funeral  hymn. 


SHADOWS  OF  RECOLLEOnON 

It  ii  no  dream  1  yet  haunting  visions  oome, 
Host  like  remembrance,  to  my  tronbled  mind. 
Thoughts  that  I  cannot  crush  or  fling  behind, 
Of  eome  old  ^onped  trees,  and  cottage  home. 
And  hilla,  which  in  a  boyhood  I  did  roam 
The  livelong  snmmer  da; :  I  cannot  find 
Realities  for  things  like  these,  which  bind 
Hy  heart  into  a  strange  belief  of  some 
Life  before  living.    Does  the  spirit  sleep. 
Since  'tis  immortal,  until  tardy  fate 
Shuts  it  within  this  frail  and  wayward  heap 
Of  clay?    Or,  as  the  wise  of  old  relate. 
Are  Lethe'a  waten  not  too  doll  or  deep. 
To  qnench  all  memory  of  a  former  state? 
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THE  MAUSOLEUM 

A  uoKDiiEirT  of  love  1  more  glorioai  Iot« 
Than  ever  bloom'd  benotli  tbe  et«nial  hui, 
Than  anr  which  the  poeti  barp  npon, 
Or  old  Romance  hatb  into  beiag  wove. 
It  stood  far  dUUnt  from  the  under  grove. 
Upon  a  mountain  pinnaole,  atone : 
Largo  as  the  giant  piles  of  Babjlon, 
Silent  as  if  no  liring  thing  did  move 
Within  its  halls;  the  whisper  echoes  slept, 
Snbdaed  to  silence  hj  the  lordlr  gloom. 
For  with  a  timid  air  the  dajlight  crept, 
And  hardlr  broke  into  the  middle  room. 
Where  a  dark-veiled  woman  sat  and  wept — 
Twos  Artemitia  b;  her  husband's  tomb ! 
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APPENDIX  I 

APPENDIX  TO  'LAYS  OP  THE  SCOTTISH 

CAVALIEBS' 
[Flnt  appeared  In  Seeond  Bditloo,  1S4S] 

■ZAlIIXl.TI01f    OF  THX  BTATBVBNTB  IH  KK.  MAOAUI^T'B 

HI8TOBT   OF   BSOI^DD,  BKOABDINQ   JOHH  OBAHAMB 

OF  01iA.TBBH0USX,  TISOOUHT  OF  DUNDU. 

'  Olttardiftf  modtTK  hi^Briant,  who  in  Ibb  vHmn  Imlaium  denot  mtm 

U  uilthain  On  iliglUml  scrupli  in'  dtaUng  wUk  Ou  vumarf  tt/Ou  itad,' 

Fr^fiKt  to  Bitbul-Uarch  or  DvMBtm — P.  88. 


Hr.  Haoaulay'*  long-pronuMd  Hutoir  of  Kngland  bfti  baen 


DB  wa*  pabL 
Kngland  bfti 


S'ven  to  the  public    Without  wiBbing  in  an;  way  to  detract 
am  the  genenl  merit*  of  a  woik  which  baa  alreadT  atta'      ' 
M  great  popolaritf .  but,  on  the  oontiarf,  acknowledginK 
gratitdde  th«  delight  1  han  received  from  iU  penual,  f  mwt 


w  great  popolarity .  bat,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledginK  with 
jratitdde  th«  delight  1  han  received  from  iU  penual,  f  mwt 
take  the  libertj  of  challenging  ita  accuracy  with  regard 


eapeciaUT  those  connected  with  tne  prooeedinga  which  were 
inatitotea  againat  the  Covenantera.  With  the  political  con- 
elnaiona  drawn  by  the  learned  and  accompliahed  author, 
1  have  of  coune  nothing  to  do:  these  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  private  judgment ;  and  though  I  differ  from  him  verj 
larf^lj  in  hia  eatimabe  both  of  men  and  measurea,  I  am  not 
entitled  to  enter  into  aach  an  argument.  Bui  the  facta  act 
forth  b*  an  hiatorian  an  pnblio  property,  and  I  ahall  now 

Erocaed  to  esamine  the  cnargea  which  Hr.  Hacanla;  haa 
roo^t  againat  Lord  Dundee,  and  the  anthoritiea  upon 
which  those  chargea  have  been  foonded. 

With  reference  to  the  proceeding!  in  the  weat  of  Bootland, 
daring  the  year  1685,  Mr.  Hacaula;  aaya:  'Those  ihiret 
in  which  the  Covenanten  were  moat  nameroua  were  given 
Dp  to  the  licence  of  the  armj.  With  the  armr  waa  mingled 
a  militia,  compoaed  of  the  moat  violent  and  profligate  of 
those  who  called  themaelvea  Eniacopaliana.  ne-ominent 
among  the  bonds  which  oppreaaea  and  waated  theae  onbap^ 
dietricta  wete  the  dragoons  commanded  hj  Jamea  Qrahun 
of  Claverhouae.  The  story  ran  that  these  wicked  men  uaed 
in  their  revela  to  play  at  the  torments  of  hell,  and  to  cftll 
each  other  by  the  names  of  devUa  and  damned  wula.  The 
chief  of  thia  Tophet  on  earth,  a  aoldier  of  distingniahed 
>  In]  whilst  IStf' 
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oonnge  uad  profeamonal  skill,  bnt  mpaciotu  and  pro&ne,  of 
violent  temper  uid  of  obdoiato  heart,  has  left  a  name  which, 
wherever  the  Scottiih  ra«e  istetUed  on  the  face  of  the  ^obe, 
ii  mentioned  with  a  peculiar  euei^  of  hatred.' 

Theaearehard  words:  letuinoweeehowthef  are  jtutified. 
The  name  which  has  been  left  by  '  the  chief  of  thii  Tophet 
on '  earth '  is  at  all  erents  not  that  which  has  b«en  set  n>rth 
bj  Mr.  Macanlaj  in  his  Hietorj.  There  never  waa  an^  each 
person  aa  Jama  QnAam  of  Claverhoase.  We  know  indeed 
of  one  Jamet  Grahame  who  waa  oonipicaons  in  Scottiah 
hiitory,  and  his  name  has  ere  now  been  exposed  to  aa  much 
calnnmy  and  vitaperation  aa  is  still  lavished  on  hii  tjallant 
relative;  bnt  loyalists  venerate  him  as  the  ^reat  Harqois 
of  Montrose.  Johk  Gbahahe  of  Claverhonse  we  know  also, 
and  men  speak  of  him  as  the  YiscoQiit  of  Dnudee.  Bat  of 
Hr.  Macaidaj's  James  Qtaham  we  know  nothing;  neitber 
has  that  name,  at  applied  to  Claverhoase,  a  place  in  aaj 
accredited  hiatorf  save  hia  own. 

It  nsMj  appear  trivial  to  ioust  upon  a  mistake,  which, 
however,  has  been  perj^etnated  through  several  editiona ;  bat 
it  is  not  without  its  importanoe.  No  man  really  familiar 
with  the  hiatorj  of  Scotland  could  have  committed  anch 
a  blander;  he  might  juat  as  well  have  talked  of  the  good 
Sir  Joshua  of  DoiigUs,  or  of  Tobiaa  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moraj. 
And,  therefore,  in  repeated  instances,  when  Scotland  or  the 
Scots  are  mentioned,  we  find  Mr.  Ifocaulay's  aasertiona  at 
variance  with  the  ordinair  leoordB  of  hi^Uirf.  Take,  for 
example,  hia  statement  tut  'the  Scottish  people'  had 
'butchered  their  first  James  in  his  bedchamber,'  which  it 
jnab  ahont  as  correct  aa  if  we  were  to  aav  that  the  people 
of  Fianoa  butchered  Henrf  IT,  beoaase  uiat  monarch  waa 
aawmiiwted  b;  Bavillac,  or  that  the  Britiah  nation  t^pprevea 
of  ie«oide  because  a  maniac  has  fired  at  the  Queen  1  Snrelj 
Mr.  Macanlaj,  befinre  exerting  hi*  riietoric  to  blacken  the 
eharacter  of  to  eminent  a  personage  as  Lord  Dundee,  might 
have  taken  the  tronhle  to  oonsntt  some  record  of  the  peerage 
fbr  his  name. 

Hr.  Macaalav  it  pleaaed  to  stigmatise  Claverhonte  hj  naiug 


the  epithet  'lanaoiona'.    This  la  altogether  a  new  chai^ 

^  . .  and  p 

ftuniuar;  writen  on  the  Covenanting  a: 


and  for  it  he  liaa  not  vouchsafed  the  tligbteat  anthontj. 
Cruel,  bloody,  and  profane  are  epitheta  wUh  which  we  ~ 
"     "  "      "     ^nanting  side  have  naed  tl 


over  and  over  asain ;  and  if  the  namtivea  upon  wfa  ioh  thej 
proaeed,  and  woich  many  of  them  oontoientiouslf  believe, 
were  authenticated,  the;  are  unqnestionablj  justified  in 
doing  so.  But  rapacitj  ia,  I  repeat,  a  new  charge.  The 
worst  foe  of  Claverhonse  never  ^et  hinted  that  there  waa 
aajtbing  mean  or  sordid  in  his  disposition.    No  u 
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briberr  can  b«  allied  agiunet  him ;  he  levied  do  oontribn- 
tioni;  uid  witb  eveij  opportuuitj  within  hit  reach  of 
Kotmng  ■  larpe  fortune,  ne  died  in  oomparalive  povertj. 
I  Km  certain  that  no  man  really  acquainted  with  Soottieh 
history,  whatever  be  fail  political  or  traditioiwl  opinions,  will 

Cn,j  me  in  this ;  and  aa  this  patticnlar  charge  haa  been 
gbt  forward  without  a  shadow  of  authority  to  support 
it,  I  can  only  express  my  regret  Uiat  an  author  who  can 
write  so  well  should  be  so  reckless  in  the  choic«  of  his 
epithets. 

Tbe  'profonitj'  impoted  to  Claverhouse  deserves  a  few 
words.  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  charge  is  founded  upon 
certain  exprearions  said  to  have  been  tued  by  bim  immediateW 
after  John  Brown,  the  carrier  of  Prieatfield,  was  shot  If 
used,  the  charge  is  ainpl^  proven.  I  shall  presently  have 
oooaeion  to  consider  the  hutorical  vonchen  for  thit  reniarh- 
able  story,  upon  which  so  great  stress  has  been  laid,  and  to 
state  my  gronnde  for  maintaining  that  it  is  utterly  nnwortfay 
of  oredenoe.  In  the  mecui  time,  and  as  to  the  Beneral  charge, 
I  shall  content  myself  by  quoting  the  wonb  of  a  witness 
who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dundee,  and  whose 
testinioiiy  is  liable  to  no  other  exception,  save  what  may  be 
oast  upon  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Jacobite. 
'  His  Lcvdsbip  was  so  nice  in  point  of  bonoor,  and  so  trae  to 
his  wotd)  that  he  never  was  known  once  to  break  it.  From 
this  ascaetneM  it  was  that  be  onee  lost  the  opportnnity  of 
an  ea^  victory  over  Haokay  in  Strathspey,  by  dismissing 
Captain  Forbes ;  who,  meeting  the  two  tioopen  sent  l^  the 
Lord  Kil^th,  not  only  discovered  that  intelligence,  but 
the  neighlionrbood  of  tfae  Higbluid  army,  as  I  hare  formerly 
related.  This  is  the  only  real  error  chargeable  in  his  conduct, 
while  he  commanded  in  this  war.  But  this  is  the  more 
exoasable,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  religion, 
whereofhe  was  strictly  observant;  for,  besides  familv  wonfaip 
performed  rqi[alarly  evening  and  morning  at  bis  ooote,  be 
retired  to  fats  oloeet  at  certain  honn  and  employed  himself 
in  that  dnt^.  This  I  affirm  npon  the  testimony  of  several 
that  lived  m  his  neurhbourhood  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
office  of  Frivy  CounoiUor  often  obliged  him  to  be ;  and  par- 
ticulailj  from  a  Presbjrterian  lady  who  lived  long  in  the 
■toi:^  or  hoase  immedtately  below  hii  Lordship's,  and  who 
mm  otherwise  so  rigid  in  ner  opinions  that  ibe  could  not 
believe  a  good  thing  of  anr  penon  of  his  persoaaion,  till  his 
oondact  rectified  her  mlstiUte,'  * 

As  for  the  general  morality  of  the  dragoons,  I  do  not  fed 
myself  called  npon  to  prove  that  they  were  foultless  patterns 
of  virtue.  I  shall  not  aver,  as  Hr.  Hacaula^  has  done  of  the 
Puritani^  'that  in  that  singular  camp,  no  not  was  beard,  no 
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dnrnkennew  or  rambling  wu  seen '.  I  believe  that  aDsterit; 
wM  never  jet  toe  pievailing  charactensttc  of  any  bariacl^ 
and  I  itionld  be  10117  ^  overetate  my  caae  b;  random  laada- 
tions  even  of  the  SoottUb  Life-Guarde.  Bat  when  we  are 
gravely  told  that  tbeie  Boldieri '  used  in  their  revels  to  play 
at  the  tormentB  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other  b:r  the  name* 
of  devils  and  damned  loals',  one's*  onrioaity  is  certainly 
exoited.  The  pattime  it  fortonately  not  a  common  one;  it 
was  not  recommended  in  the  Book  of  Sports,  which  gave 
■achexceedingoffenoetothePoritans:  aiicl  thonomenolatara 
alleged  to  be  employed  would  imply  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Demonology  fu  from  usual  with  the  soldiery  of  that  period. 
1  look  to  Mr.  Macaulay'*  note  for  his  authority,  and  I  find  it 
appended  in  the  shape  of  the  venerated  name  of  Wodrow. 

English  readers  can  hardly,  be  snppowd  to  know  what 
manner  of  man  this  Wodrow  was,  whom,  in  pieferenca  to 
any  other  chronicler,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  thought  St  to  follow 
with  reference  to  that  period  of  Soottish  history.  It  may 
therefore  be  proper,  very  shortly,  to  give  a  brief  acooont  of 
hii  writings,  style,  notions,  and  credibility. 

Robert  Wodrow,  miaiater  at  Eastwood,  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  Scottish  antiquaries  as  the  anthor  of  two  works — 
the  Hixttny  qf  the  Chunh  of  Scotlartd,  and  the  AnaUtia,  or 
Mattrialt  fyr  a  Uiatori/  of  RemarkM*  Prondencta,  mottlp 
ra^tHff  (0  SeetA  MinitUrs  and  Chrittiaiu.  He  was  bom 
in  1679,  was  conseqaently  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  gave  hit  History  to  the  world  in  1721.  That 
History,  aoeording  to  hia  own  account,  was  compiled  partly 
{ton  existing  documents,  and  partly  from  the  narrative  of 
persons  who  hod  orally  communicated  with  the  aotbori  and 
a  most  extraordinary  history  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Bom  in  a  eredalous  age,  Wodrow  was  endoued  with  a 

Kwer  of  credulity  which  altogether  transcended  bounds. 
!  has  not  unaptly  been  styled  the  Scottish  Aubrey,  though 
Anbrey  by  the  nde  of  Wodrow  would  almost  appear  a  sceptic. 
The  RomiBh  miracles  sink  into  insignificauoe  combed  with 
those  recorded  by  Mr.  Maeaulay's  pet  authority.  But  for  the 
numeroas,  though  possibly  unintentional  profanities,  and 
the  groeaneas  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  which  are  scattered 
over  its  pages,  the  Analoeta  would  be  pleasant  reading.  We 
learn  from  Wodrow  how  Elisabeth  Kennedy,  siuer  to 
Hush  Kennedy,  Provost  of  Ayr,  being  extremely  ill  of  stone, 
denned  aubmitting  to  a  surgical  operation,  and  how  the 
calculus  was  miraculously  dissolved  at  the  interoeaaioii  of 
a  prayer-meeting  assembled  in  her  house.  We  read  of  ooipeea 
sitting  up  in  bed,  announcing  to  the  terrified  moumen  the 
judgments  of  another  world;  of  Mr.  John  Campbell  of 
Ciaigie,  minister,  who  had  an  interview  witli  iM  d«*il, 
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not,  liow«f«r,  onprofitablr,  for  lie  thereby  escaped  eating 
a  poieoned  ben  for  snpper :  of  rate  wbich  were  lent  tit  special 
warnings  to  the  Bevereiid  Hr.  Darid  Williamson ;  of  the  chest 
of  a  barher  which  appeared  to  the  Rererend  Mr.  William 
Leslie;  of  a  ftifted  hone  in  Annandole,  whioh  could  care 
the  king's  efil;  and  of  a  thoasand  rimilar  instanoea  of 
ludiorooB  sn^rarstition.  These  anecdotes  are  not  confined  to 
private  individoala — for  persons  of  note  and  name  are  made 
to  figure  in  the  pages  of  Wodrow.  Tako  aa  an  example  the 
following  ntoretau  of  hiatoiy,  gravely  narrated  of  Arcbbiabop 
Sbarpe :  '  At  another  time.  Archbishop  Sharpe,  presiding 
in  tiie  Privy  Council,  was  earnest  to  bare  Janet  Donglas 
brought  before  that  board,  accusing  her  or  sorcery  and 
witchoiaft.  When  she  was  bronght,  she  vindicated  hervelf 
of  that  alleged  crime;  declaring,  though  she  knew  very 
well  who  were  witches,  yet  she  was  not  one  heraelf.  for  she 
was  endcaTonring  to  discover  those  secret  helliah  plots^  and 
to  countermine  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  The  Archbishop 
insisted  she  might  be  sent  away  to  the  King's  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies.  She  only  dropt  one  word  to  the  Bbhop : 
— "Hy  Lord,"  says  she,  "who  was  yon  with  in  your  closet 
on  Saturday  night  last,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  o'clock?" 
npon  whioh  the  Bishop  changed  his  countenance,  and  tamed 
black  and  pale,  and  then  no  more  was  said.  When  the 
Council  rose  np,  the  Dake  of  Rothes  called  Janet  into  a  room, 
and  inquired  at  ber  privately  "  who  that  person  was  that  was 
with  the  Bishop  ?  "  She  refused  at  first ;  but  he  promising 
upon  his  word  of  honour  to  warrant  her  at  all  hands,  and 
that  she  shoald  not  be  sent  to  America,  she  says,  "  My  Lord, 
it  was  the  meikle  black  devil ! " ' 

This  is  in  reality  a  mild  specimen  of  Wodrow ;  but  it 
may  suffice  to  show  the  mental  constitution  of  the  man. 
A^inst  his  fairness  I  shall  make  no  charm,  though  Mr. 
Kirk{>atrick  Sharpe,  in  bis  notes  appended  to  Eirkton's 
History,  has,  I  thmk,  incontestably  shown,  &om  Wodiow'a 
ezistinfl>  manuscripts,  that  he  parrwsely  garbled,  or  at  least 
omitted  to  qnote,  snch  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  as  would  hare  enectnally  refated 
some  of  the  calumnies  then  current  aninst  that  unfortu- 
nate prelate.  At  present,  I  merely  utok  to  Wodrow  as 
Hr.  Macanlay's  informant;  and  I  And,  on  referring  to  the 
History,  that '  the  following  passage  is  fonnded  on.  '  Dread- 
ful,' says  Wodrow,  '  were  the  acts  of  wickedness  done  by 


of  devils,  and  persons  they  supposed  to  be  in  hell,  «nd  »ith 
wWps  to  losk  0114  itnother  as  a  jest  upon  helL  Bat  I  sbaJl 
draw  a  veil  over  many  of  their  dreadful  impieties  I  meet 

*  So  in  all  nlitions  j  qy.  read  '  what '  — Ed. 
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with  in  papen  written  at  tliii  time  I '  It  U  hardlr  worth 
while  to  lenurk  that  thi*  pauage  doea  not,  in  the  alighteat 
degree,  refer  to  the  troopt  under  the  command  of  Clarer- 
hoaH,  bnt  to  the  militia  or  local  force  which  was  Tsised  bf 
Grieraon  of  Lagg.  This  stoir  ia  apeciallj  told  of  Grieraon 
bv  Howie  in  Biofffapkia  Seoticana — a  work  to  which  I  allude 
■imply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  against  whom  the  le^nd 
was  direct«d.  For  an^  authentic  historical  information 
we  Bhall  March  that  ApoorTpha  in  vain.  80  much  for 
Mr.  Hacaulay'fl  accuracy  in  applying  the  material!  of  his 
veracious  authority;  but  surely  the  absurdity  of  such  stuff 
renders  refutation  unneeeKBary?  Mr.  Macaulaj,  however, 
goes  beyond  Wodrow,  even  in  mianteness,  for  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  he  particnlarises  the  very  names  which  were  used, 
as  tfaoee  of  Beelcebob  and  Apollyon !  He  might  with  equal 
propriety  hare  adopted  the  phraseology  of  Ancient  Pistol, 
and  gravely  informed  us  that  the  Scottish  mode  of  militair 
accost  was,  '  How  now,  Hephoitophilna  ? ' ' 

We  next  arrive  at  the  story  of  John  Brown,  whioh  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  expisoate.  This  tale  is  usually 
brought  forward  as  the  crowning  instance  of  the  cruelty  of 
Claverhonse ;  it  has  repeatedly  formed  the  aohject  of  romiuic« 
and  illustration;  and  authors  of  no  mean  power  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  heightening  the  horror  of  its  detsila. 
Some  of  the  grosser  tables  regarding  that  disturbed  period 
have  lost  their  hold  of  the  popular  belief— for  exaggeiation 
may  sometimes  be  carried  10  far  as  entirely  to  neutralise  its 
purpose.  But  the  Friestfield  tragedy  is  still  an  article  of 
the  peasant'a  creed ;  and,  as  it  hoe  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
pasa  without  examination,  it  has  famished  an  overwhelming 
reply  to  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  man  m 
Covenanting  tradition.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I 
have  ft  deep  regard  for  the  memory  of  Lord  Duudee— a  regard 
fonnded  on  a  firm  belief  in  his  public  and  private  vir&ea, 
bis  high  and  ohivalrous  honour,  and  bis  unshaken  loyalty  to 
his  ■overeign.  But  those  feelings,  however  strong,  would 
never  lead  me  to  rindicate  an  action  of  wanton  and  barbarous 
cruelty,  or  even  attempt  to  lenen  the  stigma  by  a  frivoloos 
or  dishonest  excuse.  No  owue  was  ever  effectually  served  by 
mean  evasion,  any  more  than  it  can  be  promoted  by  tiablush- 
ing  exaggeration  or  by  gross  perversion  of  facts.  The  duuge 
has  been  distinctly  mai^,  ana  I  now  propose  to  examine  the 
authori^  upon  which  it  is  fbnnded,  as  gravely  and  minutely 
as  thoosb  it  ooncemed  the  character  of  the  living,  and  not 
merely  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Hacanlay  shuU  speak 
for  himself:  — 

*  John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lana^hire,  was,  for 
bit  lingular  piety,  commonly  called  the  Christian  caniar. 
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Hanj  TBiM  Inter,  when  Scotland  et^oyed  rest,  proroeri^, 
uid  nugioQi  freedom,  old  men,  who  remembered  the  enl 
dan,  described  him  ai  one  Toraed  in  divine  things,  blameless 
in  life,  and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find  no  offence 
in  him,  except  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  pnblio 
worshipof  the  Episcopaliani.  On  the  first  of  itaj  he  was 
cutting  tnrf,  when  he  was  seised  bj  CtararhonBe'e  dragoons, 
rapidly  enmined,  convicted  of  son-conform  it?,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  It  is  said  that  even  among  the  soldiers  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  an  executioner,  for  the  wife  of  the  poor  man 
was  present.  She  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand ;  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  she  was  aboat  to  give  birth  to  another ;  and 
even  those  wild  and  hard-hearted  men,  who  nicknamed  one 
another  Beelzebab  and  Apollyon,  shrank  from  the  great 
-wiokednes*  of  bntchering  her  bnsband  before  her  bee.  The 
prisoner  meanwhile,  raised  above  himself  by  the  near  prospect 
of  eternity,  ptayed  load  and  f^ently  u  one  in«pu«d,  till 
Claverhonse,  in  a  fiit;,  shot  him  dead.  It  was  reported  by 
credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  her  affony — 
"Well,  nr,  well;  the  day  of  reckoning  will  oome  ;  and 
tliat  the  mnrderer  replied — "  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what 
I  have  done ;  and  as  for  Qod,  I  will  take  him  into  my 
own  hand".  Yet  it  was  ramonred  that  even  on  his  seared 
conscience  and  adamantine  heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of 
his  victim  made  an  impiession  that  never  was  effaced.' 

Such  is  Hr.  Mocaolay's  statement— well-written,  simple, 
and  afiecting.  Wodrow  is  the  sole  anthority  upon  which  he 
fbnnds  his  narrative,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  has  deviated 
bnt  slightly  from  that  chronicle,  except  in  one  material  point. 
Wodrour  dots  not  profiat  lo  tperi/y  upon  vhat  charge  Broipn 
VKU  examined  and  condemned.  When  Hr.  Hacaula;?  says  that 
he  was  '  convicted  of  non-conformity ',  he  speaks  without  an^ 
text ;  and  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show  that  hii 
assumption  is  radically  wron^.  But,  as  be  substantially 
adopts  the  tale  of  Wodrow,  it  is  neccsaaiy  to  go  back  t«  that 
writer's  sonrces  of  information. 

The  execution  of  John  Brown  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  Ist  May  1685.  The  Kevolutton  occurred  in  1688; 
and  Lord  Dondee  fell  at  Eilliecmnkie  on  the  27th  Joly 
1689.  Wodrow'i  History  was  first  published  in  1721,  exactly 
thirtj/-$ix  mtt  afttr  the  alleged  m*u-der. 

These  dates  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  Episcopalian  party,  which  af 
hered  to  the  cause  of  King  James,  was  driven  from  power 
at  the  Revolution,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  proscribed. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  opponents  in  the  literary  war  which 
followed :  every  species  of  invective  and  vituperation  was 
lavished  upon  the  supporter*  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Yet,  for 
lkirtf4hrM  yson  q^n-  tke  Btvolution,  the  detailt  of  tkit  atroeiotu 
murder  leort  nntr  rtetaled  to  the  public  I    Nowhere  in  print 
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or  pamphlet,  memoir,  hiatot;,  or  deoWation,  pabliilied 
previoauy  to  Wodrow,  does  eren  the  name  of  Jobn  Brown 
occnc,  WTB  once,  in  Uie  Cloud  of  Wtinatiei,  a  wot^  which 
appeued  in  1714;  and  in  that  work  no  detaiU  are  giTOn, 
the  narrative  hein^  comprehended  in  a  coapla  of  lines.  I 
have  Marched  for  it  amidst  all  the  records  of  the  eo^alled 
mar^rology,  hut  cannot  find  a  trace  of  it  elsewhere,  nntil 
the  Reverend  Robert  Wodrow  thought  fit  to  plaoe  the  tale, 
with  all  its  circumstantiality,  in  his  Histoi;.  How,  then, 
came  Wodrow  to  know  anjtbing  aboat  the  murder  of  John 
Brown?  He  conid  have  had  no  penonal  knowledge  or 
recollection  of  the  circamstance,  for  he  was  not  quite  nx 
jeon  of  age  at  the  time  when  it  ii  said  to  hare  occurred. 
He  has  not  offered  one  scrap  of  evidence  in  support  of  hia 
allegation,  and  merely  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  hod 
derived  the  story  from  that  most  uncertain  of  all  soorcoe, 
tradition.  Even  at  the  hands  of  the  most  honest,  cautions, 
and  ■ompDlouB  chronicler,  we  should  hesitate  to  reoeive 
a  tale  of  this  kind;  but  from  Wodrow,  who  is  certainly 
entitled  to  claim  none  of  the  above  adjectives  as  applicable 
to  himself,  who  will  take  it  ?  No  one,  I  should  hope,  whoae 
prejudice  is  not  so  strong  as  to  lead  him  to  disregard  the 
most  ordinary  verification  of  evidence.  Claverhonae  hod 
enemies  enough  to  insure  the  circulation  of  snch  a  damning 
tale,  supposing  it  to  have  been  true,  long  before  he  had  loin 
for  two-and- thirty  fears  in  his  grave.  He  was  not  without 
eulogists,  whose  tribute  to  his  memory  waa  as  gall  and 
wormwood  to  their  opponents,  and  in  whose  teeth,  moat 
assuredly,  the  details  of  such  a  dastardly  and  unprovoked 
murder  would  have  been  oast.  Yet  no  man  charged  him 
with  it.  More  than  a  generation  passed  awa^— the  two 
Kingdoms  had  been  united,  and  Mar's  insurrection  quelled, 
beforethemiracle-mongeriog  minister  of  Bastwood  ventured, 
upon  nodoonmentaty.authontv  at  all,  to  concoct  and  pabliib 
the  story  which  Mr.  Macaula^has  adopted  without  a  scruple. 
AfUr  what  I  have  said,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether 
the  whole  of  this  story  should  be  considered  a  mere  mylU  or 
fable  hatched  from  the  brain,  or  palmed  upon  the  easy 
credulity,  of  Bohert  Wodrow,  or  whether  there  are  any 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  at  least  founded  upon  foct? 
To  this  I  should  reply,  that,  from  other  testimony,  the 
character  and  oomptexion  of  which  I  shall  immediately 
analyse,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  John  Brown  of  Prieatfield, 
or  Prieathill,  did  actually  suffer  by  miUtary  execution,  but 
that  the  same  testimony  atterly  contradicts  Wodrow,  and 
his  follower,  Mr.  Macanlay,  in  every  important  particular 
relative  to  the  detuls.  Mr.  Macaulay  may  not  have  known 
that  such  testimony  e^er  existed,  for  even  the  most  paina- 
taking  historian  is  sure  to  pass  over  some  material  in  so  wide 
a  Sela;  nevertheless,  since  the  point  has  been  mooted,  it 
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ma,j  be  a  latislkction  to  him  to  leam  that  his  vemon  of  the 
itory  hu  long  ago  been  repndiated  in  tttenlialibtu  b;  the 
moit  popalar  work  that  ever  em&tiated  fiom  the  UoTeDanting 
ptinhag-prest. 

Pntrick  Walker,  packman,  and  pobliBher  at  the  Bmto 
Port  of  fidinborgb,  wai  concerned  at  a  verj  early  age  in  the 
Scottieh  trooblefl.  In  1682,  he  and  two  other  Covenantera 
were  present  at  the  death  of  one  Francis '  Gordon,  a  Tolnnteer 
in  the  Eail  of  AJrlie'a  tooop,  who,  it  eeemi,  wa«  ihot  through 
the  head.  Walker,  in  his  own  account  of  thia  exploit,  flrat 
published  in  1787,  cantioiuly  abstaioB  from  indicating  the 
exact  perpetiatcr  of  the  deed,  but  leaves  the  gloTy  thereof  to 
be  sbu'ed  among  the  trinmrirate.  The  sum  of  his  eonfession 
amonnts  aimplj  to  this — that  he,  Gordon, '  sot  a  shot  in  hi* 
head  oat  of  a  pocket-pistol,  rather  fit  for  diverting  a  bov, 
than  killia{[  sacn  a  forious,  mad,  brisk  man  ;  which,  notwith- 
standing, killed  him  dead ',  He  was,  moreover,  save  Walker, 
'seekinghisowndeath,  andgotit'.  ForthisaffairWalkerwaa 
imprisoned,  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  made  his 
escape,  uid,  after  varioos  Tioisaitodes,  set  himself  down' in 
his  old  age  to  compile  the  Memoirs  of  the  Covenanters.  The 
first  of  these  liacta  did  not  appear  nntil  after  Wodrow's 
History  was  published,  and  intense  is  the  contempt  espressed 
by  the  pereeccted  packman  for  the  slip-fllop  of  the  fair- 
ireatbtT  minieter,  whom  be  accnses  of  positire  dishonesty. 
'I  wish  him,'  says  Walker,  in  his  Yindieation  of  Camavn, 
'repentance  and  forgiveness  for  what  unaccountable  wrongs 
he  Das  done  by  his  pen  to  the  Testimony,  and  to  the  names 
of  Christ's  slain  witnesses  for  the  same.  For  myself  I  am 
ean ;  my  tongue  is  yet  in  my  bead,  and  my  pen  in  my  hand ; 
ana  what  I  have  to  say  upon  that  bead  for  myself,  and  those 
with  me,  will  inn  faster  and  foither  than  he  has  feet  to  go. 
I  am  reflected  upon  for  my  not  giving  Mr.  Wodrow  better 
information.  Aiu»er. — Before  bu  History  came  out,  when 
1  beard  of  his  manuscripts  going  from  hand  to  baud  among 
the  Longheads  (I  knew  it  wonld  he  patched  np  acoording 
to  the  Micksliding  spirit  of  the  dayj,  I  desired  the  Bev. 
Mr.  James  Webster  to  give  me  account  when  he  came 
to  his  house,  that  I  might  have  a  short  conversation  with 
him.  Mrs.  Webster  told  him  my  denre.  He  answered,  he 
depended  on  the  records  of  that  time.'  In  the  same  work 
he  characterises  Wodrow's  statements  as '  lies  and  gTonudless 
stories':  and,  moreover,  piouely  expresses  a  «riab  'that 
Mr.  Wodrow's  well-wishers  would  pray  for  bim,  that  he  may 
come  to  himself  and  be  of  a  right  mind,  who  has  been  so 
lavish  of  his  misrepresentations  and  groundless  reflections '. 
Such  is  Walker's  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  Wodrow's 
History,  though  his  remarks  are  of  course  principally  directed 

'  Frsneis]  Jamse  18t9  * 
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to  miirepreieatatioiiB  of  the  chajnpioiu  of  the  Coveuuit. 
Bat  theraro  uMfalasBhowiaghiiimpreMionof  theiDtrinria- 
Talue  of  the  work. 

Walker's  best  and  eailiest  ttuct  ie  the  JAf*  t^  Pedm. 
Thu  originally  appeared  in  1724,  and  is  still  widely  circnlated 
among  the  peasantiy  of  Scotland.  It  is  a  stnmee  miston 
of  earnestnen  and  saperatition ;  sometimes  rugged  and  eren 
coarse  in  its  style,  and  jet  at  time*  risinf;  to  a  point  of  real 
though  homely  pathoe.  Peden,  the  snlyect  of  the  memoir, 
was  an  intercommuned  minister,  whom  the  Covenanters 
asserted  to  hafebeen  endowed  with  mi^wnloaB  prophetical 
powers.  He  was  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Fentland, 
and  sentenced  to  banishment,  but  liberated  by  the  leniency 
of  the  Qoverament;  notwithstanding  which,  he  rebtpsed 
into  his  old  coorses,  became  tbe  active  agent  of  rebellion, 
and  so  notorious  that  he  was  expressly  marked  for  captnte. 
Of  his  freqnent  interviews  with  the  devii,  his  gifts  of  second- 
si^ht  and  divination,  and  his  power  of  casting  oat  nnclean 
spirits,  I  ahall  say  nothing  here.  Walker  faithfully  records 
ai  least  a  hundred  such  instances,  which  are  sufficient  to 
entitle  Feden  to  take  rank  beside  Apoltonius  of  Tyana.  He 
appears,  however,  in  actual  flesh  and  blood  connected  with 
tne  tragedy  of  John  Brown. 

Walker's  narrative  commences  thu: — ' In  the  beginning 
of  Hay  1685,  he  (Peden)  came  to  the  boose  of  John  Brown 
and  Isabel  Weir,  whom  be  had  married  before  he  last  went 
to  Ireland,  where  he  stayed  all  night ;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  he  took  his  fiurewell,  he  came  out  at  the  door,  nying 
to  himself,  "Poor  woman,  a  fearfol  morning,"  twice  over — 
"  a  dark  tuisty  morning  ! "  The  neit  morning,  between  five 
and  six  hoars,  the  said  John  Brown,  having  performed  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  &mily,  was  going  with  a  spade  in  his 
band  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground,  the  mist  neing  very 
dark,  knew  not  until  bloody  cruel  Claverhouse  compassed 
bim  with  three  troops  of  horses,  brought  him  to  his  noose, 
and  there  examined  him.'  Walker,  like  Wodrow,  is  silent 
OS  to  the  nature  of  the  charge.  Then  comes  the  sentence — 
'his  wife  standing  by  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  that  she 
had  brought  forth  to  him,  and  another  child  of  his  first 
wife's';  and  the  execution  is  thus  narrated — 'Claverhouse 
ordered  six  soldiers  to  shoot  him ;  the  most  mrt  of  the 
bullets  came  upon  his  head,  which  scattered  bis  brains  npon 
the  ground.' 

Snch  is  Walker's  account  of  the  matter,  forty  years  having 
in  the  mean  time  intervened  i  and  whether  strictly  correct 
or  no,  it  entirely  alters  the  complexion  of  the  case  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hacanlay.  Instead  of  John  Brown  being  one  'in 
whom  the  tyrants  could  find  no  offence  except  that  be 
absented  himself  fi;pm  the  pnblio  worship  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians ',  we  find  him  in  interoooise  with  a  man  who,  whatarer 
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might  be  hia  roiritiwl  gifta,  waa  a  notorioni  ontUw  and 
a  rebel;  the  wfiole  romance  about  the  telnctance  of  the 
■oldien  Tanishei;  the  'wild  and  hard-hearted  men'  are  at 
once  aaeaable  to  the  authority  of  their  commaiiding  officer ; 
and  the  alleged  murder  dwindlei  into  a  caae  of  militatjr 
execution. 

Of  the  two  hirtories,  that  of  Walker  ii  nnqaestionabl; 
moit  likeljr  to  reaemble  the  tmth.  He  ^rofeseet  to  have 
hfard  Bome  of  the  details  from  the  wife  of  Brown,  whereai 
Wodrow  givei  ui  no  manner  of  anthoritj  at  all.  There  are, 
howerer,  laBpiciouacircumBtancea  even  in  Walker'i  narrative, 
which  might  be  noticed.  For  example,  in  the  original 
edition  of  his  pamphlet,  he  states  that  the  fii«t  person  who 
came  to  Hts.  Brown,  whilatshe  waswatchingby  herhnsband'a 
body,  was '  that  old  singular  Chrigtian  woman  in  the  Cummer- 
head,  named  Eliiabetn  Heniiea,  three  miles  distant';  bnt 
in  the  third  edition,  this  matron,  retaining  her  residence 
and  encomiom,  is  tnuumnted  into  'Jean  Brown'.  Sorely 
these  two  cannot  Bignifv  one  and  the  same  person,  and  we 
are  therefore  left  in  donbt  which  particular  female  was  the 
witness.  Bat  it  ii  not  worth  while  going  into  minute 
criticism.  Walker,  who  waa  a  for  more  determined  Corenanter 
than  Wodrow,  wa«  not  likely  to  hare  understated  the  ci 


light  upon  this  person's  political  delinquencies:  and, strangely 
enough,  mj  authority  u  derived  from  an  official  document 
whion  will  be  fonnd  m  the  Appendix  to  Wodrow. 

■John  Brown  of  Priestfield,  in  the  parish  of  Huirkirk',' 


regularlv  cited  es  rebels  in  arms,  or  resttter*  of  rebels,  bnt 
who  had  failed  to  appear.  John  Brown,  therefore,  had  been 
outlawed  a  year  before  his  death,  and  certainly  for  a  rery 
different  offence  than  that  of  'absenting  himself  from  the 
pnblio  worship  of  the  Episcopalians',  undoubtedly  it  waa 
considered,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  offence  to  attend  armed 
conventicles,  where  fanatical  and  intercom muned  preachers 
wrested  texts  from  Scripture  into  encomiums  on  sedition, 
treason,  and  mnrder ;  that,  however,  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  non-attendance  upon  the  curate.  Wodrow 
acknowledges  (hat  Brown  'had  been  a  long  time  upon  his 
hiding  in  the  fields',  a  cironnutanca  snre^  irreconcilable 
*  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  cavilling  sbont  the  Identity 
lit  the  name  or  designation  (for  the  place  of  Brown's  residence 
has  been  Tarionsly  printad  as '  Pri«itfi«ld ',  '  PriesthlU ',  and  '  the 
Prashill  *),  I  satjoin  the  eiaot  words  of  Wodrow,  tn  hia  scooont 
of  the  exeoation.  <  I  may  well  begin  with  the  horrid  murder 
of  that  exoellent  penon,  Jtht  Brvwa  of  PriudbiU,  in  the  psritii 
trflTvMM,  byCEoMTkew^  the  first  of  this  month.' 
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witJi  hit  entire  oonMUOoanen  of  innocence,  bat  earily  ex* 
plained  on  the  (rmond  that  be  waa  already  a  rebel  and  an 
outlaw.  To  e&j  that  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  for  non- 
conformitT  ia  to  haiard  an  aewrtion  not  onl;  withoat 
foondation,  bnt  in  the  very  teeth  of  hiatoiy.  I  maintain— 
and  I  know  that  I  am  borne  oat  by  incontroTertible  proof 
—that,  at  the  time  in  queatiou,  there  waa  no  manner  of 
penecation  exercised  in  Scotland  against  any  body  of  meo 
whatever,  on  account  of  their  reUgioos  tenets. 

Ur.  Macaulay,  wtulet  dilating  upon  the  hatdi  luage  of  tlie 
Covenanters,  never  once  affords  na  a  glimpse  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pictnre.  His  object  is  to  show  that  James  VII, 
immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  commenced 
a  relentless  religioiu persecution;  and  accordingly,  he  ignores 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Scotland  during  the  last  six  months 
of  tne  reign  of  Charles  II.  I  have  examined  very  minately 
the  original  records  of  the  Priir  Council  preserved  in  the 
public  archives  of  Edinburgh,  and  these,  taken  in  connection 
with  Foontainhsll's  explanatory  Dian'et,  furnish  ample  proof 
that  the  charges  brought  against  King  James  are  without 
foundation.  1  propose  very  shortly  to  inquire  isto  this 
matter. 

Charles  II  died  6Ui  February  1SS5.  Let  us  see  what 
was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  towards  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  September  1684,  the  southern  and  western  shires  were 
so  turbulent  that  the  Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  four  special  commissions  of  Justiciary  for  those  districts 
alone.  '  In  the  month  of  June  last,'  says  the  Boval  Proclama- 
tion of  22d  Jnly,  '  about  two  hundred  armed  rebels  have 
presumed,  to  the  great  contempt  of  our  anthoritj',  to  march 
openly  through  several  of  the  said  shires  for  many  days 
together,  threatening  the  orthodox  clergy  and  murdering 
our  soldiers ;  and  bsve  at  last,  when  the;  found  it  convenient, 
disap^ared,  being  certainly  and  undeniably  reset  by  the 
inh^itants  of  those  shires,  without  sufficient  diligence  done 
b^  the  sheriffs  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  shires,  either  for 
dissipating  them,  or  for  discovering  their  resetters,  and 
bringing  Uiem  to  justice.'  How  far  those  special  commissions 
succeeded  in  repressing  crime  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
fotlowiog  events  :  — 

'SOtk  Not.  IGB4.'-The  news  came  thismoming  to  Edinburgh 
that  some  of  the  desperate  phanatiques  had  last  night  fallen 
upon  two  of  the  King's  Life-guards,  vis.  Thomas  Kennoway 
and  Duncan  Stewart,  who  were  lyiug  at  the  Swyn  Abbay, 
beyond  Blackburn,  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  murdered  them 
most  barbarously.  This  was  to  execute  what  they  had 
threatened  in  their  declaration  of  war.' 

•I2ih  Dec.  16e4.-Newa  came  to  the  Privy  Council  that 
the  irild  phanatiques  had  fallen  in  upon  one  Peirson,  minister 
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at  Cftnphaim  in  Galloway,  a  ^reat  dilator  of  them,  and 
lealons  of  rtbokiiig  them  in  his  wmioni,  and  killed  him. 
Tfaej  ridicnlouil^  keep  roock  coarU  of  justice,  and  cite  anj 
thej  judge  their  inreteiate  enemiea  to  them,  and  read 
prooatioD,  and  condenm  them, and  thereafter  mnrder  them.'*  ~ 

Borne  of  the  murderen  of  Mr.  Peirson  were  afterirarda 
token  and  (hot.  They  alio  have  been  elerated  to  the  rank 
of  martyrs.  The  epitaph  of  one  of  them,  Robert  Mitchell, 
is  printed  among  the  inicriptiona  at  the  conclnaion  of  the 
Cloud  of  TFt'frtMM*. 

On  the  28th  of  Jannarr  thereafter,  the  Prin  Council  waa 
informed  that  Captain  Urqahart,  and  sever^  of  hie  men, 
bad  been  waylaid  and  murdered  in  WigtowDabire.* 

These  apecimena  may  serve  to  ahow  the  temper  of  the 
Covenanters  ationt  the  close  of  1684.  Next,  as  to  the  alleged 
fiery  peraecntions  of  James,  '  which ',  vtys  Hr.  Macaulaf, 
'waxed  hotter  than  ever  from  the  da^  on  which  he  became 
sovereign.'  That  day  waa  the  6th  of  Febraaty,  and  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month  he  imvLei  a  JvU  pardon  and  indenttiil]/ 
to  all  offenders  below  the  rank  of  heritors  (with  the  exception 
only  of  those  who  were  actually  gnilty  of  the  murders  of 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  Mr.  Peirson.  and  two  othera),  and  that 
clogged  with  no  other  condition  than  the  taking  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  The  proclamation  was  published  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  on  the  14th  the  Privy  Council  ordered  all  prisoners 
whatsoever  to  be  set  at  liberty,  '  upon  their  abjuring  the 
fanatical  declaration  of  war,  and  likewiae  solemnly  giving 
theiroathanevertoriBeagainathisME^esty  or  hisanthority  . 
Sorely  never  yet  waa  peneootion  inaugurated  by  such  liberal 
measarea  aa  theae  I  It  ii  right  to  ohaerve,  that  the  reader 
will  foil  to  discover  the  amaUeat  mention  of  them  in  the 
pagea  of  Mr.  Macanlay. 

In  less  than  ten  days  after  this '  jail-delivery,  the  distur- 
bances began  anew.  On  the  24th  ofMarch,  'tjie  Lorda  of 
his  Mt^esty'a  Privy  Council  being  certainly  informed  that 
a  Bumber  of  despettite  rebela  have  the  boldueaa  and  confi- 
dence openlpr  to  go  np  and  down  the  ahire  of  Ayr,  and  other 
adjacent  thirea  and  places,  and  to  enter  bouses,  take  away 
arms  and  provisions  at  their  pleasare,  without  any  notice 
taken  of  them  either  by  the  neritora  or  commons,  to  the 
great  affront  of  his  Hajeaty'a  authority ',  commiuioned 
Colonel  James  Donglas  to  proceed  to  the  disaJEFected  diitricts, 
with  full  powers  to  repress  the  disorders.  The  commission 
WM  ii^ed  on  the  27th  by  the  whole  members  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  who  were  present,  '  except  Claverhonse ' — a  remark- 
able exception,  specially  noted,  to  which  I  shall  presently 

■  Fonntalnhall'a  fflriorfcol  JToMoi. 

*  S*a>rdi  rflht  Fnty  Cbundt  in  Qeneral  Beoord  Offloe,  Edlnbargh. 

■  this]  the  iat»* 
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refer.  Of  the  lame  date,  a  letter  from  the  PrivT  Conncil 
wu  forwardtid  to  the  Earl  of  Dnnifriea,  Bhertff  of  Ajr, 
requefting  immediate  particulars,  a»  it  appeared  that  nU 
lordship'i  honse  had  been  one  of  those  which  were  raoHicked. 

Donglaa  eeema  to  have  entered  into  his  functions  with 
leal,  but  not  to  have  been  altogether  miccenfnl.  The  in- 
eartection  continned  to  increase,  and  on  the  Slst  April, 
Oeneral-Lientenant  Dnimmond,  Master-Oeneial  of  the 
Ordnance,  wu  appointed  CommisBioner  and  Jasticiar  in 
the  southern  and  wtstem  Bhires,  with  plenary  powers.  The 
Parliament  of  Scotland  did  not  meet  until  two  daji  after- 
wardB. 

These  insurrectioiia  had  their  origin  in  »  deeper  cause 
than  religious  dissent  or  local  turbulence.  Hr.  Hacanltij, 
who  conGdently  says  that '  there  was  no  insurrection  in  onj 
part  of  our  island  on  the  Ist  Ha; ',  prohablj  couBidering 
the  Ayrshire  rising  as  a  mere  sportive  demonstration— haa 
a  note  iu  refutation  of  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Burnet,  who  supposes  that  John  Brown  might  hare  been 
mixed  up  with  tne  designs  of  Argyle.  Ue  Bays  that  Argyle 
was  at  that  date  in  Holland.  True;  but  fit  tailed  fitrSootiand 
on  iht  Zd,  and  the  Privy  Council  had  been  aware  of  bis 
designs  as  early  as  the  21st  ApriL  On  that  day  they  ordered 
1200  Highlanders  to  be  sent  into  the  western  shirea, '  apon 
rumours  of  feats  of  Argyle'B  landing ' ;  and  Dmmmond,  in 
his  commiasion,  was  empowered  to  take  those  Higbl&nden 
ander  his  command.  On  tbe  28th,  an  Act  waa  framed  for 
putting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence,  expreaaly 
on  account  of  Argyle  ;  and  on  the  last  of  that  month,  John 
Campbell  of  Succo  was  arrested  for  treasonable  correqKin- 
dence  with  that  infatuated  nobleman.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  disturbonceB  in  the  west  were 
connected  with  the  meditated  landing. 

la,  then,  the  coqjeetnre  of  the  editor  of  Burnet  to  exceed- 
ingly extravagant?  I  do  not  think  ao.  How  came  John 
Brown,  aa  Wodrow  aays,  to  have  been  'a  long  time  upon 
hia  hiding  in  the  fields'?  He  was  free  by  the  indemnity, 
nnlee^  indeed,  he  had  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
committed  eome  subaequent  act  which  put  him  beyond  tiie 
pale  of  the  law.  In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  made  on  the  10th  of  March,  I  find  the  following 
entry: — 'John  Brown,  an  old  man,  in  the  fugitive  roll, 
refuses  the  alle^ance,  and  so  ought  not  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  indemnity '.  If  this  be  the  same  person  with  the 
carrier  of  Priestfield,  he  wbb  at  that  time  a  prisoner,  and 
therefore  must  either  have  made  his  escape,  or,  baring 
tahen  the  oath,  eubsequently  joined  the  rebels ;  in  either  m 
which  caaea  hia  hiding  in  the  fletda  ia  intelligible  enough, 
and  so  also  ia  hia  summary  execution  when  arrested.  But 
in  DO  vray  can  it  be  shown  that  he  suffered  on  account  of 
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Mb  teligiotu  teneb ;  and  it  uver;  well  worthy  of  obserrstioa 
that  the  act  against  Couventiolea,  which  haa  been  k>  mock 
abused,  was  not  pawed  bj  the  Scottish  Parliament  until 
seTeral  days  after  the  date  in  qnestion.  Let  the  candid 
and  impartial  reader  compare  these  datei,  circnnutancea, 
and  evidence*,  with  the  nanatiTe  of  Hr.  Macantar,  and 
I  have  little  fear  of  hie  arriving  at  the  same  conclnaioiu  with 
that  eloquent  hiitorian. 

It  seeini  to  me,  therefore,  qnite  clear  that  John  Brown 
was  executed  as  a  rebel.  He  may  be  considered  a  martyr 
in  the  Mme  sense  as  HackitoDa  of  Rathillet  and  Robert 
Uitchell,  who  had  imbnied  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
Primate  of  St.  Andrem  and  of  the  minister  of  Carsphaim, 
or  ae  the  rebels  who  adhered  to  the  atrociou*  Declaration  of 
Sanqnhar;  but  I  cannot  see  what  other  claim  he  tuu  to  the 
title.  He  was  fu^tated  the  year  before ;  he  had  either 
refused  or  had  forfeited  the  benefit  of  the  iudemnity  ;  he  was 
trafficking  with  a  notorious  ontlaw ;  and  he  is  admitted  to 
bare  been  in  hiding  within  six  weeks  after  the  indemnity 
was  proclaimed.  All  this,  at  least,  is  patent  and  proven; 
and  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  innocence,  even  if 
we  shonld  stretch  charity  to  far  as  to  suppose  tht^  during 
those  sis  weeks,  he  did  not  join  one  of  those  armed  bands 
of  rebels  who  were  thek  perambulating  and  plundering  the 
conntry.  The  agsravations,  which  oonstitnte  the  romance 
of  the  story,  have  been  already  dbpoeed  of.  Patrick  Walker, 
the  atancher  Cameronian  of  the  two,  gives  Robert  Wodrow 
the  lie  direct. 

This  note  has  abeady  extended  to  each  a  length  that  1 
am  really  unwilling  to  add  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 
Bnt  the  duty  which  I  have  undertaken  compels  me  to  stAte 
my  belief  that  Oiahame  of  Claverhonse  had  no  share  what- 
ever  in  repressing  the  disturbances  previous  to  the  landing' 
of  Ar^le,  and  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  execution  M 
John  Brown.  Tradition  of  course  is  against  me ;  but  when 
I  find  no  articulate  voice  uttered  by  tradition  until  after 
the  expiry  of  thirty  years,  I  am  not  disposed  to  give  mnoh 
weicht  to  it  as  an  acceseary,  far  leM  to  accept  it  as  reasonable 
eridence.    Uy  reasons  are  as  follows : — 

Gaverhouse  was  superseded  in  his  military  command  by 
Colonel  James  Douglas,  brother  of  Queensber^,  who  was 
then  High  Treasnrer.  The  district  aasiffned  to  Douglas  was 
that  of  Ayr,  the  shire  in  which  John  Brown  resided ;  and 
Claverhonse,  being  of  eqnal  military  rank,  did  not  sem 
under  him,  as  is  apparent  from  the  recorids  of  the  Privy 
Connoil,  the  meetings  of  which  he  attended  daily  until  the 
month  of  April,  These  records  refute  many  of  the  scandalous 
tales  propagated  by  Crookshank  and  othen,  who  depict 
Claverfaonae  as  pursuing  Oovenanten  in  Nithsdale,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  performing  his  duties  as  a 
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oooncillor  in  Edinborgh.  FtmntainhBll  telli  ni  distJnctiT 
that  he  mu  sopeifleded  out  of  i^te:  he  refined,  in  hu 
chu&oter  of  Pnvj  Conncillor,  to  ugo  the  commiuion,  and 
in  April  he  waa  actually  omitted  from  the  new  list  of 
eonncillon.  The  following  ii  Foantainhall't  entiT  on  that 
oocadon :— '  9th  April  1685.— A  PriTf  Council  *  ia  held  where 
a  new  commiuion  is  produced,  omitting  none  of  the  former 
Piiry  Connoillon  *  but  only  Colonel  Grahame  of  ClaveihoDie, 
beoaiue  of  the  diKOrdi  wo  have  formerly  marked  between 
him  and  the  High  Treunrer  and  his  brother.  The  pretenoe 
was,  that,  being  married  in  my  Lord  Dundonald'i  phanatiqne 
fomily,  it  waa  not  safe  to  commit  Uie  King's  secrets  to  him.' 
The  spite  went  even  farther :  for  a  few  days  afterwuds  an 
Act  of  Conncil  was  passed,  says  FoantainhalL  '  in  odium  of 
Clavethonie ' ;  and  1  cannot  find ,  in  the  records  of  that  year, 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  having  been  reinstated  in  command. 
It  is  possible,  however,  tiutt  ha  taiAi  have  been  called  oat 
to  terve  ander  General  Drnmmond.bnt  not  snrely  upon  snch 
dntrf  aa  this.  John  Brown  most  have  been  a  very  desperate 
rebel  indeed,  if  a  Colonel  of  the  Qoards,  who  moreover  had 
been  ft  Privy  Cooncillor,  and  three  troops  of  hone,  were 
despatched  specially  to  arrest  him  I  If  he  was  no  rebel  at 
all,l)ut  merely  a  nonconformist,  the  thing  becomes  absolntely 
incredible ;  for,  setting  aside  the  Hidemnity,  can  any  one 
believe  that,  in  the  face  of  Argyle's  meditated  landing,  and 
in  the  midst  of  actual  insorrectiou,  the  troope  were  leisurely 
employed  in  ferretin^ont  and  ahootingaach  of  the  peasantry 
as  did  not  worriiip  with  the  curates?  But  vulgar  crednli^ 
owns  no  limits,  and  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  ia  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  cnrrency  of  the  groaaest  fable. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  the  dead,  some  wei^t 
snrely  ought  to  oe  given  to  the  opinions  of  contemporane^ 
I  shall  cite  merely  one~Uiat  of  Dr.  Uonro,  the  Principal  of 
the  Univetait^  of  Edinburgh.  At  the  inquiry  iiutitnted 
before  the  Visitors  in  1690,  it  was  alleged,  as  a  special  aiiicle 
of  ditta^  against  the  Reverend  Principal,  that  he  had  r^oiced 
at  the  victOTT  of  [fOrd  Dundee.  After  calling  upon  hiaoccnaer 
for  nrooEi,  tne  Doctor  thna  boldly  expressed  himself: — 'The 
libeller  does  not  thintc  I  mjoioed  at  the  finll  of  my  Loid 


for  this.  I  had  an  extraordinaiy  value  for  him ;  and  sacfa 
of  hia  enemies  as  retain  any  generosity  will  acknowledge  ha 
deserved  it."    But  what  generosity,  or  even  what  i^wd 
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for  truth,  could  be  expected  from  creatnres  of  the  Btomp 
of  Wodrow! 

Mr,  UacauliiT  is  peculiarlj  unfortunate  on  the  subject  of 
ClftTerhouie.  I  sa;  nothing  of  omisatoni,  though  I  most 
take  the  liberty,  with  all  dererence,  of  remarking  that  it 
doe*  appear  somewhat  strange  to  Snd  in  a  hiBtorr,  which 
recoante  with  such  minute  BatisfacUou  every  instance  of 
desertion  from  the  losius  *  tide,  no  notice  taken  of  the  loyalty 
of  those  who  remainea  steadfast  to  their  oatlk  and  their 
allegiance.  In  an  impartial  narratiTe,  one  might  expect  to 
see  recorded  the  gallant  advice  and  chivalrous  offer  made  by 
Lord  Dundee  to  his  sovereign,  before  the  latter  quitted  his 
dominions;  for  surely  devotion  to  a  losing  canse  is  worthy 
of  honour  and  respect,  aii4  should  receive  it  from  a  generous 
antagonisL  But  nistocians  undoobtedl/  have  the  privilege 
of  omitting  what  they  please,  and,  in  this  instance,  it  ts 
sufficient  to  note  that  the  pritile^  has  been  exercised.  Bnt 
Hr.  Macaoiajr  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  Claverhouse  once 
more  as  an  actor  in  an  historical  scene,  upon  which  he  has 
obrioDsly  bestowed  much  pains  and  consideration.  In  his 
account  of  the  capture  and  execution  of  Argyle,  he  says: — 
'The  victorioas  party  bad  not  forgotten  that,  thirty-five 
years  before  this  time,  the  father  of  Argyle  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  faction  which  put  Ifontrose  to  death.  Before 
that  event,  the  houses  of  Oraham  and  Campbell  had  borne 
no  love  to  eaohotbet,andtbeylud  ever  since  been  at  deadly 
fend.  Care  wae  taken  that  the  prisoner  ebould  pass  throngo 
the  same  gate  and  the  same  streets  throngh  which  Montrose 
bad  been  led  to  the  same  doom.  The  tntop*  who  tOUndtd 
A«  proetation  vert  put  tmdtr  At  command  of  doKrAovM,  Ms 
A*iiut  and  tUmegt  of  Itu  raeo  of  Qnham.  Now,  although 
the  fitthet  of  Argyle  had  not  only  been  the  head  of  the 
fiiction  whieh  put  Montrose  to  death,  but  bad,  along  with 
his  son,  the  inconceivable  meanness  to  be  present  at  and 
exult  over  the  indignities  offered  to  that  iUustnoos  nobleman, 
it  is  not  tme  that  any  chief  of  the  gallant  house  of  Qmhame 
stooped  to  imitate  such  a  base  example.  Claverhouse  was 
not  there,  'llie  melodramatic  effect  of  the  narrative  may 
suffer  in  consequence,  but  at  present  we  are  dealing  with 
history,  not  romance.  The  impression  which  every  one  most 
receive  from  the  foregoing  wusb^ e  is,  that  Claverhouse  was 
expressly  selected  for  the  duty,  in  order  to  give  a  pauing 
triump^  not  only  to  a  politicu  caose,  but  alM  to  a  &mily 
fend.  Knowing  well  bow  eagerly  former  Covenanting  writers 
have  &stened  upon  any  pretext  for  casting  a  stain  upon  the 
memorjofClaverhoase,  it  was  with  considerable  astonishment 
that  I  found  this  statement  bronght  forward  for  the  first 
time  by  Mr.  Macaulay.    His  raiiitake,  in  this  instance,  is 
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preoiielj  ot  a  piece  with  the  others.  Wodrow  quotes, 
aconrately  enough,  the  mbstance  of  the  order  given  for 
brin^QK  Argyle  into  Eldinba^h— an  order  which  was 
modified  in  its  ezeouUon.  ThB.t  otder  bean  that  he  ih&ll  be 
'  carried  up  the  street  bare-headed,  with  bis  hands  tied  behind 
hit  back,  in  the  midst  of  Captain  Oraham's  gnaida '.  This  is 
enongh  for  Hr.  Hacanla^,  who  forthwith  pounces  upon  the 
name,  and,  withoat  tto^mg  to  consider  who  Captain  Graham 
waa,  at  once  degrades  ClaTerhonse  from  his  rank,  and  idenU- 
fies  him  with  the  officer  of  the  gu^^ !  Hence  the  riietorical 
flonrish  abont  the  house*  of  Graham  and  Campbell.  The 
real  &ct  is,  that  the  officer  in  qaeition  was  Patrick  Qiaham, 
a  younger  son  of  Inchbraikie,  Captun  of  the  Towu-^uard 
of  Edinburgh,  whose  dntj  it  was,  urespective  of  politics  or 
&milj  fends,  to  be  present  at  all  pubho  processions  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  citj.  His  name  is  given  at  full  length 
in  the  original  order ;  bat  Mr.  Hacaulaj,  bafing  preTionely 
■abttitntea  James  for  John,  now  substitutes  John  foe  Patrick, 
and  consequently  is  enabled  to  invest  the  eoene  with  an 
additional,  though  sparioos,  hue  of  interest.  Besides  this, 
1  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Macaulav's  account  of  the  procession 
must  be  considered  as  ohiefly  drawn  from  his  own  ima^ft- 
tion.  Argyle  was  bj  no  means  eiposed  to  the  same  indigni- 
ties which  had  been  heaped  upon  Montrose,  neither  was  hii 
doom  the  same.  Fonntainhall,  in  his  Hi$torical  Obatrvet, 
a  work  of  great  interest,  expressly  tells  na,  that  although  it 
was  mentioned  that,  'when  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  was 
brought  ap  prisoner  from  the  Watergate  in  a  cart,  this 
Argile  was  feeding  his  eyes  with  the  sight  in  the  I«dj 
Murray's  balcony,  m  the  Canongate,  with  her  daughter,  hu 
lad^,  to  whom  he  was  newly  married,  and  that  he  was  seen 
smiling  and  playing  with  her ' ;  yet  tbat, '  seeing  we  condemn 
these  rebellious  tymes  for  their  rigor,  oar  great  men  (not 
knowing  their  owne  deetinies)  thought  it  no  Jit  copy  to  imttalt 
—so  that  all  that  was  done  to  him  was,  that  he  was  met  at 
the  Watergate  by  Captain  Qrabam'e  company  and  the  hang~ 
man,  who  tied'  bit  hands  behind  his  back;  and  so  the 
hangman  going  before  him,  he  came  up  on  his  feet  to 
the  Castle,  out  it  uxaeatlen  iobt  to  lot*  Aatht  »aa  littU  smk'. 
It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  be  arrived  at  the  Watergate, 
10  that  any  attempt  at  ignominious  parade  was  avoided. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  memory  of  Ai^Ie  can  be  served  by 
such  ezag^rations.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
delinq^nencies— and  they  were  neither  ftw  nor  trivial — fae 
met  his  fate  like  a  brave  man,  nor  did  any  action  of  his  life 
beoome  him  so  much  as  its  close.  Claverhonse,  who  would 
joyfbllv  have  encountered  him  in  the  field,  was  infinity 
above  uie  littleness  of  triumphing  over  his  political  opponent. 
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The  debt  due  to  the  rnemorj  of  the  great  Uontrose  tu  faltj 
discharged  when  his  loyalty  receiveaitB  poBthomouB  tribute, 
and  the  remaias  of  the  heru  were  depoiited  by  his  asaembted 
kindred  in  the  tomb.  It  ia  a  pity  that  Hr.  Macanlay,  since 
he  mtwt  needs  take  Wodrow  u  nis  authority,  had  not  adhered 
closely  to  bis  text.  In  mattera  which  were  evidently  public, 
and  therefore  open  to  common  contradiction,  Wodrowseldom 
ventnres  to  wander  fai  astray  from  the  truth :  it  is  in  the 
allevs  Mid  by-lanes  of  his  sanative  that  we  detect  bim  at 
bis  Dftbitnal  iin.  Mr.  Macaulay,  however,  does  not  always 
follow  Wodrow,  but  sometimes  misinterprets  Fountainhul. 
Thus,  in  his  account  of  the  riot  at  Edinburgh  on  Blst  January 
1686,  he  somewhat  magniloqnently  tells  us  that '  the  troops 
were  already  onder  arms.  Conapicuons  amonK  them  were 
CkverhoDse  I  dtacoons,  the  dread  and  abhorrence  of 
Scotland '.  His  sole  aatbority  for  ss^ing  so  is  tbe  entry 
in  FonntainfaaU'e  Diary  Uiat  'the  GoDnaell  call*  in  tbe 
assistance  of  Qrame'a  company ',  Not  a  dragoon  was  there. 
Patrick  Graham,  ai  dsuoI,  was  lammoned  with  the  Town- 
guard  ;  bat  that  body,  in  the  bands  of  Mr.  Uacanlajr, 
mnltipliei  like  EUstafTs  famous  corps  in  buckram,  and  ia 
readv  on  the  shortest  notice  to  figure  as  horse,  foot,  or 
artillery. 

I  trust  that,  in  tbe  foregoing  remarks,  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  having  ttant^essed  the  proper  bounds  of  courteej. 
Mr.  Macaalay's  reputation  is  deservedly  so  high,  that  every 
statement  emanating  from  his  pen  is  liable  to  the  minutest 
somtiny;  and  1  will  fairly  confeM  that  I  was  not  sorry  to 
find  the  scattered  charses  which,  ^m  time  to  time,  have 
been  bron^ht  against  Lord  Dundee,  concentrated  in  his 
volumes,  since  an  accusation  from  so  powerful  a  quarter 
must  necessarily  give  some  additional  interest  to  the  defence, 
however  feebly  executed.  It  is  from  no  desire  for  controversy, 
far  less  from  a  wish  to  run  counter  to  popular  opinion,  that 
I  have  approached  this  subject  I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the 
weight  01  prejudice  against  which  I  have  to  contend ;  but 
from  that  prejudice  I  appeal  to  the  truth,  as  I  gather  it 
from  the  records  of  the  time.  Some  of  my  critics,  for  whose 
indulgence  otherwise  I  am  grateful,  have  been  pleased  to 
express  themselves  wrathfiilly  at  finding  any  terms  of  eulogy 
applied  in  the  text  towards  an  individual  in  the  belief  of 
wnose  misdeeds  they  have  been  hereditarily  and  traditionally 
trained.  If  my  beUef  upon  such  points  were  the  nme  wil£ 
theirs,  they  should  have  had  no  cause  of  complaint.  It  is 
because  I  am  convinced,  after  a  most  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence — not  of  historians  only,  but  of  such  as  is 
afforded  by  tbe  materials  which  ought  to  be  the  foundation 
of  authentic  history — that  a  large  portion  of  our  national 
anoals  has  been  most  unfairly  perverted,  and  that  party 
strife  and  polemical  rancour  have  combined  to  distort  &cts 
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and  to  blacken  names  for  mere  tempomr;  and  ephemeral 
parpoua  ;~~)t  is  For  these  reoaone  solef;  that  I  have  ventured 
to  go  back  into'  the  dispated  battle-fields  of  the  past  I  have 
taken  nothing  for  granted,  but  have  given  au  authoritr  for 
each  separate  allegation;  and  if  those  authorities  shonld 
happen  to  prove  hostile  to  the  preconceived  impressions  of 
any  one,  surely  t  am  not  to  blame.  If  anything  I  have  said 
can  be  proved  to  be  wrong,  I  am  vrilling  to  admit  the  error, 
bat  not  otherwise.  Meanwhile  I  am  not  ashamed  of  hanng 
attempted  to  doTend  the  memoir  of  Lord  Dundee  againn 
unjust  acoasationa,  not  preferred  daring  his  lifetime,  bat 
invented  at  a  later  period ;  for  I  can  see  no  generosity,  fat 
less  justice,  in  the  condnot  of  those  who  are  obstinately 
deaf  to  alt  evidence  in  favour  of  one  whom  they  have  been 

SreviooBly  tausht  to  condemn,  and  who  seem  to  think  Uiat 
le  atrength  of  their  own  cause  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
obloquy  which  they  can  contrive  to  heap  upon  its  opponents. 
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FIRMILIAN:  A  TRAGEDY 
IBIatheoo^t  Magiulm,  Haj  ISGi] 

Wx  ha*e  great  pleaaare  in  annonncing  to  our  readers  the 
Jaot,  that  we  have  at  last  discovered  that  long-expected 
phenomenon,  the  oomin^  Poet,  and  we  trait  that  hi«  light 
iriU  Te[7  ioon  become  Tisible  in  the  literary  horizon.  We 
cannot,  however,  arrogate  to  ourselves  anj  large  share  of 
merit  in  this  discovery — indeed,  we  moat  cDnfesa,  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  shame,  that  we  ooght  to  have  made  it  at 
a  much  earlier  date.  Firmilian  ie  not  altogether  new  to  ui. 
We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  bavias  seen  the  tiagedy 
in  manuscript  well-nigh  two  years  ago ;  and,  if  we  remember 
aright,  a  ratner  animated  correspondence  took  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  return  of  the  papers.  We  had,  oy  aome  on- 
toward  acciden^  allowed  them  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Balaam-box,  which  girael  of  genins  was  at  that  particular 
time  fnll  op  to  the  very  hinges.  We  felt  confident  that 
Ftrntilian  lay  under  the  weight  of  some  twenty  solid  layers 
of  miscellaneous  literature ;  and  we  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  attempting  to  disinter  an  icthyosaorui  from 
a  slate-qnany,  as  of  ransacking  the  bowels  of  the  chest  for 
that  tr^ury  of  rare  delights.  However,  we  took  care,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  next  incremation,  to  moke  search  for  the 
missing  article,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  returning  it  to 
Ht.  Per<7  Jones,  from  whom  we  heard  nothing  farther  nntil 
we  received  his  tragedy  in  print  Oar  flret  perusal  having 
been  rather  of  a  cnrsonr  nature,  we  are  not  able  to  state 
with  certaintrr  whether  the  author  has  applied  himself  during 
the  intervening  period  to  the  work  of  emendation ;  but  we 
think  it  exceedingly  probable  that  he  has  done  so,  as  we 
now  remark  a  degree  of  vivaci^  and  force  of  expression, 
however  extiava^nt  many  of  the  idea*  may  be,  which  had 
escaped  onr  prenoos  notice.  We  hope  that,  by  %  tudy  act 
of  jiistice,we  tball  offer  no  violence  to  that  amiable  modesty 
wluoh  has,  in  the  meantime,  restrained  him  from  asking  the 
verdiot  of  the  general  public. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  poetic  genius  and  accomplish' 
ment  which^  Mr,  Percy  Jones  posaesges,  there  may,  even 
among  the  circle  of  his  friends,  be  considerable  difierence  of 
opinion.  These  who  admire  spasmodic  throes  and  writhings 
may  possibly  be  inclined  to  exalt  him  to  a  very  high  pinnode 
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of  ftme;  for  oettainly,  in  no  modern  ytotk  of  poetrr — md 
there  luiTe  been  BeveiBl  reoentl;  publiabed  which  might 
have  borne  the  imprimattir  of  Bedlam— have  we  foand  to 
msnj  symptoms  of  nDmi»l«kab1e  lunacj.  Still  there  ia 
a  method  in  hia  madneu — a  rapiditj  of  perception  and 
originality  of  thought,  whicB  contrasta  jetj  raronrai^lj  with 
the  tedious  driTellingi  of  some  other  writers  of  the  nms 
■ohool.  Hia  taste  u  not  one  whit  better  than  theirs,  but 
he  brings  a  finer  fancy  and  a  more  virid  imasination  to  the 
tttsk ;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  a  certain  rode  exa^^rated 
dnunatic  power,  which  has  more  than  once  reminded  ni 
of  the  early  style  of  Marlowe  and  the  other  predeoeeson 
of  Bhakespeare. 

It  is  not  very  eaay  to  comprehend  the  exact  creed  and 
method  of  the  new  sohool  of  poeta,  who  hare  set  themeeliee 
to  work  apon  a  principle  hitherto  unknown,  or  at  all  events 
nnproclaimed.  This  mach  we  know  from  themaelTes,  that 
they  regard  poetry  not  only  as  a  aacred  calling,  but  as  the 
most  sacred  of  any — that,  in  their  opinion,  every  social 
relation,  every  mundane  tie,  which  can  inteifere  with  the 
bard's  development,  mnst  be  either  disregarded  or  snapped 
aaonder — and  that  they  are,  to  the  fainting  race  of  Adam, 
the  sole  accredited  bearers  of  the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  nonsense  regarding  the  nature  of  his 
mi^on  which  each  fresh  poetaster  considers  it  hia  duty 
to  enonciate ;  and  aa  there  is  nothing,  however  absurd,  which 
will  not  become  credited  by  dint  of  constant  re^tition,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  some  veiy  extraordinary  views 
regarding  the  'rights  of  genius'  should  of  late  years  have 
been  coantenanced  by  men  who  onght  to  have  known  better. 
Poeto  are,  like  all  other  anthoia  or  artisans,  valnable  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  article  which  the^  produce.  If  their 
handiwork  be  good,  genuine,  and  true,  it  will  pass  at  once 
into  circulation  and  be  priaed— if  the  reverse,  what  title  can 
they  prefer  to  the  name  which  they  so  proudly  arrogate  to 
themselves  ? 

We  do  not,  however,  quarrel  with  a  poet  for  having  an 
exalted  idea  of  his  art~uvrays  supposing  that  he  has  taken 
any  pains  to  acquire  its  rudiments.  Without  a  high  feeling 
of  this  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  struKgle 
which  must  precede  eminent  sucoess;  nor  would  we  have 
aUnded  to  Uie  subject  but  for  the  affectation  and  offendve 
swaggering  of  some  who  may  indeed  be  rhymsters,  but  who 
never  oould  be  poet«  even  if  Iheir  days  were  to  be  prolonged 
to  the  extent  of  those  of  Uethusaleh.  When  the  painter  of 
the  tavern  aiKn-post,  whereon  isdepicted  a  beer-bottle  voidins 
its  cork,  and  spontaneously  ejecting  its  contents  right  and 
left  into  a  couple  of  convenient  tumblers,  talks  to  us  of  high 
ait,  Raphael,  and  the  effects  of  ehianMcuro,  it  is  atteny 
in^osaihle  to  oontrol  the  action  of  the  nsiblemosolee.   And, 
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in  tike  muiiMr,  vhen  one  of  our  young  poetiofti  a^iranU,  on 
the  Btiength  of  a  ttaehy  duodecimo  fi^ed  with  anintelligible 
ikTinga,  useris  his  ulaim  to  be  considered  m  a  prophet  and 
a  teoohec,  it  is  berond  the  power  of  homanily  to  oneck  the 
intoletable  ticklii^  of  the  midrifT. 

Bnt,  apart  from  their  eia^gerated  notions  of  their  oallinff, 
let  ns  see  what  is  the  practice  of  the  poets  of  the  Spasmodic 
School.  In  the  first  place,  ther  rarelj^,  if  eTcr,  attempt 
Kn]rthing  like  a  plot.  After  yoa  have  finiBhed  the  perusal  of 
their  verses,  yon  find  yoaneli  jost  as  wise  as  when  jon  begaa. 
Ton  cannot  tell  what  the;  woald  be  at.  Yoa  have  a  confused 
recollection  of  stars,  and  RUnbeoms,  and  moonbeams,  as  if 
fou  had  been  staring  at  an  orrery ;  but  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
were  intended  to  give  lispht  to  something— and  what  that 
something  is,  in  the  poet  ■  page,  you  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
yon,  discover.  In  the  second  place,  we  regret  to  say  that 
they  are  often  exceedingly  profane,  not,  as  we  luppose, 
intentionally,  bat  beoaose  they  have  not  sense  enough  to 
see  the  limits  which  decency,  a«  well  as  duty,  prescribes. 
Inthe  third  place,  they  are  occasionally  very  prurient.  And, 
in  the  fourth  place,  they  are  almost  always  unintelligible. 

How,  although  we  cannot  by  any  means  aver  that  Mr.  Percy 
Jones  is  entirely  free  from  the  faults  which  we  have  jnst 
enumerated,  we  look  upon  him  as  a  decidedly  &vourable 
specimen  of  his  tribe.  There  is,  in  Firmilian,  if  not  a  plot, 
at  least  some  kind  of  comprehensible  action ;  and  in  it  he 
has  portiayed  the  leading  features  of  the  poetical  school  to 
which  he  belongs  with  so  much  fidelity  and  effect,  that  we 
feel  called  upon  to  give  an  outline  of  his  tragedy,  with  a  few 
specimens  from  the  more  remarkable  scenes. 

The  hero  of  the  piece,  Firmilian,  is  a  student  in  the 
nnivenity  of  Badajos,  a  poet,  and  entirely  devoted  to  his 
art.  Ue  Das  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  composition 
of  a  tragedy  npon  the  subject  of  Caiu,  which  is  '  to  win  the 
world  by  storm ' ;  but  he  unfortunately  discovers,  after  he 
has  proceeded  %  certain  length  in  bis  task,  that  he  has  not 
yet  thoroughly  informed  himself,  by  experience,  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  a^nies  of  remorse.  He  finds  that  he  cannot 
do  justice  to  his  subject  without  steeping  his  own  soul  in 
guilt,  so  as  to  expenence  the  pangs  of  the  murderer ;  and 
as,  aooording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  spasmodic  school  of 
poetry,  such  investigations  are  not  only  permitted,  bnt  highly 
landable,  be  sets  himself  s6rio^ely  to  ponder  wiUi  what 
victim  be  shoold  be^n.  All  our  spas modio  poets  introduce 
m  to  their  heroes  in  their  studies,  and  Mr.  Percy  Jones 
follows  the  tradition.  He  does  not,  however,  like  some  of 
them,  cany  his  imitative  admiration  of  Goethe's  Faua  ao 
far,  as  personally  to  evoke  Lucifer  or  Mephistophele*— an 
omission  for  which  we  are  really  thankful.  Firmilian  begins 
bj  a  soliloquy  upon  his  frame  of  mind  and  feelings ;  and 
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sUtei  himself  to  be  grieTonalf  perplexed  aod  hindered  in 
hia  work  bj  hia  comparative  state  of  ianocenoe.  He  tlien 
meditateB  whether  he  should  commenoe  bn  coone  of  practical 
remone  bj  patting  to  death  Mariana,  a  jaaag  \adj  to  whom 
he  ii  attached,  or  three  friendB  and  feltow-etudeDta  of  his, 
with  whom  he  i«  to  dine  next  da;.  After  mncb  hesitatioii. 
he  decides  on  the  latter  view,  and,  alter  looking  up '  Ra;rmonii 
Lulliu'  for  the  composition  of  a  certain  powder,  retires  to 
rest  after  a  beautiful  but  somewhat  lengthy  apostrophe 
to  the  moon.  There  is  nothing  in  this  scene  which  peonliarl; 
challenges  qaotation.  The  next  u  ocoupied  hj  love-makiD^ ; 
and  certaiul;,  if  Mr.  Percy  Jones  bad  intended  to  exhibit 
his  hero  throoghont  in  the  most  amiable  and  romantio  light, 
nothing  coold  t>e  better  than  his  appearance  in  the  bower  of 
Hariana.  If,  here  and  there,  we  encounter  an  occsaional 
floridne»s,  or  even  warmth  of  expression,  we  attribnte  that 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sunnj  nature  of  the  clime ;  just 
afl  we  feel  that  the  raptures  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  in 
accordance  with  the  temperament  of  the  land  that  gave 
them  birth,  fiat  we  presently  find  that  Firmilian,  tbongh 
a  poet,  is  a  hypocrite  and  traitor  in  love.  The  next  soene  is 
laid  in  a  tavern,  where  he  and  his  friend^  Gaida  Peres, 
Alphonso  D'Aguilar,  and  Alonzo  Olivares  are  assembled, 
and  there  is  a  discuBsioo,  over  the  wiue-oop,  on  the  iu- 
exhanstible  sobject  of  knightlj  love.  Alphonso,  claiming 
to  be  descended  from  the  purest  blood  of  Castile,  asserts  the 
superiority  of  European  beauty  over  the  rest  of  the  universe ; 
to  which  FirmiUan,  though  known  to  be  betrothed  to 
Hariana,  makes  the  following  reply:— 

['I  knew  a  poet  once;  and  be  was  yonng,' to  'Invade  the 
vaatness  of  his  lady's  lips'. — pp.  310-11.] 

Judging  from  the  implied  character  of  the  ditty  in  question, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  we  cannot  lay  it  before  onr  readers — 
indeed  it  does  not  appear  in  the  volume,  for  D'Agnilar  was 
so  diwnsted  with  the  introdoction  that  he  openly  reviled 
FirmiUan  as  a  pupil  of  Mahonnd,  and  bestowea  a  bnffet  on 
him,  whereupon  there  was  a  flashing  of  swords.  These, 
however,  were  sheathed,  and  the  atndents  agwn  sate  down 
amicably  to  drink.  Firmilian,  being" snddenly  called  away, 
entreats  his  friends  to  amuse  themselves,  during  his  absence, 
with  a  special  bottle  of  'Ilde&onso'— a  vinta^ge  which  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  in  any  modem  list  of  w^~** 
They  comply— f^l  rather  uncomfortable— and  the  i 

i_j..  \._  .1..  _!. .*  -  iiineral  prooesuon  *— 

a  strongly  suspect  li 
agedy  of  Lveriet  Boi 

The  next  scene  exhibits  Fimulian  pacing  the  eloisten. 
His  three  friends  have  died  by  poison,  ont  he  is  not  aUe  by 
any  means  to  conjure  up  a  feeUttg  of  adequate  remorse.    " 
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doea  not  we  that  he  ia  at  all  reapomible  in  the  matter. 
If  he  bad  poured  oat  the  wine  into  their  elaaiea,  and  Looked 
upon  their  dyin^  agonies,  then,  indeed,  Ee  might  have  ex- 
perienced the  desired  Bennation  of  guilt.  But  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  They  helped  themaelTes,  of  their  own  free  will 
and  accord,  and  died  when  he  was  oot  of  the  waj.  On  the 
whole,  then,  hia  fint  experiment  was  a  blunder.  During 
hit  reverie,  an  old  preccptorof  hie,  thePnest  of  St.  Nicholaa, 
pMMi ;  and  certain  reminiecences  of  etripee  euggeet  him  as 
the  next  Tictim.  The  reader  will  preeently  see  by  what 
meani  thit  scheme  is  carried  into  execution.  Suffice  it  to 
mj,  that  the  mere  anticipation  of  it  ahedi  %  balm  upon 
Firmitian'K  diBappoioted  spirit,  who,  being  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  a  few  daje  be  will  be  able  to  realiie  the 
tortures  of  Cain,  departs  for  an  interview  with  Lilian, 
a  young  lady  for  whom  he  entertains  a  olandestinB  attach- 
ment.  The  next  scene  speaks  for  itself.   [Be  Vl.-pp.  820-2.] 

We  back  that  scene,  for  intensity,  agamst  ai^thing  which 
has  been  written  for  the  last  dosen  of  years.  Nay,  we  can 
even  see  in  it  tts^es  of  profound  psychological  observation. 
Firmilian,  like  Hamlet,  is  liable,  especially  on  the  eve  of 
action,  to  fits  of  constitutional  irresolution ;  and  he  requires, 
in  order  to  nerve  him  to  the  deed,  a  more  direct  and  plausible 
motive  than  that  which  originally  prompted  him.    Hence 

i  find  him  wavering,  and  almost  inclined  to  abandon  his 


purpose,  until  a  casn^  passage  in  the  choral  hymn  jan  opon 
an  excitable  nerve,  and  urges  him  irresistibly  forward.  Wa 
shall  presently  find  the  same  trait  of  character  even  mote 
remarkably  developed  in  another  aoene. 

We  then  come  to  the  obsequies  of  the'  students,  which, 
being  episodical,  we  may  as  well  pass  over.  There  are  two 
waye  of  depicting  grief — one  quiet  and  impressive,  the  other 
stormy  and  clamorous.  Hr.  Percy  Joncn,  aa  might  have 
been  expected,  adopts  the  latter  method ;  and  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  we  have  never  perused  anything  in  print  to 
fearfal  a*  the  ravings  of  the  oereaved  Qoontess  D  j^guilar, 
mother  of  the  unfortunate  Alphonio.  She  even  forgets  hei^ 
self  so  far  aa  (to)  box  the  ears  of  the  confessor  who  is  officiously 
whispering  consolation. 

Meanwhile,  where  is  the  hero  of  the  piece — the  successfnl 
Ony  Fbwkes  of  the  cathedral  ?  Perched  on  a  locality  which 
never  would  have  ocomred  to  any  but  the  most  exalted 
imagioatioo. 

[Here  follows  Scene  IZ.— pp.  329-S3.] 

There  is  a  gi&nd  reoklessneas  and  savage  energy  displayed 
in  this  scene,  which  greatly  increaaei  our  admiration  of  the 
author's  abilities.  He  seema,  indeed,  in  the  fair  way  of 
making  the  sMsmodic  tchool  fkmoos  in  modem  literatore. 
With  tne  deau  of  Haveritlo  an  ordinary  writer  would  have 
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oneBtone.  The  manner  io  wbioh  he  tucompliihei  thiareatu 
moit  in^enioQB.  He  maistaini  the  nni^of  the  dengn  b; 
a  vei7  alight  alteration  of  the  locality.  Whibt  thetwopoeta 
ore  ominonBlj  oonverunff  on  the  lummit  of  the  pillM,  a  critic, 
affected  bj  an  intolerable  itoh  for  notoriety,  it  prowling  in 
the  aqaarQ  beneath— 

[Here  foUowa  Scene  X.-pp.  83$~6.] 
We  then  find  Firmilian  wanderiog  among  the  monntaioi, 
and  Uvisbing  a  saperflnity  of  apostrophe  upon  the  rocks, 
forests,  aod  cataractt  aronnd  him.  Whatever  ma;  be  hii 
moral  deficienciea,  we  are  CDurtnuned  to  admit  that  he  mtut 
haveetndiedthephenomenaofnatnretoconiiderablepnrpoee 
at  the  University  of  Bad^os,  since  he  explains,  in  no  fewer 
than  twelve  pages  of  blank  verse,  the  glacier  theory,  entreat- 
ing his  own  attention— for  no  one  is  with  him— to  the 
striated  surface  of  rocks  and  the  forcible  displacement  of 
bonldera.  He  then,  by  way  of  amusement,  works  ont  a 
question  in  conio  eectdone.  But,  QOtwithstandins  these 
exeroitations,  be  is  obviously  not  happy.  He  is  still  as  lar 
as  ever  from  bis  grand  object,  the  thorough  appreciation  of 
remorse^for  he  can  aaaign  a  distinct  moral  motive  for  each 
atrocit;  which  he  has  committed.  He  at  laat  reluctantly 
arrivee  at  the  conclusion  that  be  h  not  the  party  destined— 
To  shrine  that  page  of  history  in  song, 
[and  ten  and  a  half  lines  more,  as  on  p.  345, 11.  77-88.] 
If  this  view  of  the  powers  of  poets  and  poetry  be  correct, 
commend  us  to  the  continuance  of  a  lengthened  period  of 

Fiimilian  then  be^ns  to  look  about  him  for  a  new  subject, 
and  a  new  course  of  initiative  discipline.  Hagic  first  occurs 
to  him — but  he  very  speedily  abandons  that  idea,  from 
a  natural  terror  of  facing  the  fiend,  and  a  wboleaome  dread 
of  the  Inquisition.  He  admits  having  made  already  one  or 
two  eipenmenta  in  that  line,  and  narrates,  with  evident 
horror,  now  he  drew  a  chalk  circle  in  his  apartments,  kindled 
a  braiier,  and  begui  an  incantation,  when  suddenly  a  lurid 
light  appeared  in  the  sockets  of  a  skull  upon  the  shelf,  and 
so  nearly  threw  him  into  convulsions  that  he  could  barely 
mutt«r  uie  exorcism.  (It  appears,  from  another  ^art  of  the 
iv„i  (jji,  exploit  had  Deen  detected  by  hu  servant, 


{ly  of  tbe  Inquisition,  in  consequence  of  hie  having 
,  eoted  to  erase  the  cabalistic  markinn  in  chalk,  and  was 
._  course  immediately  reported.)  At  last  he  determines 
to  fUl  back  upon  sensualitj,  and  to  devote  hie  uueiampled 


talents  to  a  gtand  poem  upon  the  amours  of  the  HeaUi«u 
deities.    He  states,  with  much  show  of  truth,  that  the  tone 
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of  nioralB  which  as  ezcluiivelj  claaucal  edaution  is  apt  to 
gire,  cannot  but  be  fiiTourable  to  an  eitensive  and  Bablime 
erotic  nnderbkking— and  that  the  youthftl  appetite,  early 
■timolated  bv  the  peniKal  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  work*  of 
Ovid,  Juvenal,  and  Catullus,  will  eagerl;  turn  to  anjthing 
in  the  Ternuialai  which  promiiea  Btill  itronger  excitement 
We  shall  not  venture,  at  the  present,  to  applj  ouraelres 
■etioaalj  to  that  question. 

That  Firmilian — for  we  shall  not  saj  Hr.  Percy  Jonaa— 
was  well  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking  as  be  finally 
retolred  to  prosecute,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  has 
pcmsed  the  earliest  extiuct  we  have  given ;  and  we  shall 
certainly  hold  ourselves  excused  from  qaoting  the  terms  of 
the  coutae  of  study  which  he  now  proposes  to  himself. 
Seriously,  it  is  full  time  that  the  prurient  and  indecent  tone 
which  has  liberally  manifested  itaelf  in  the  writings  of  the 
youn^  spasmodic  (loets  should  he  checked.  It  is  so  tar  from 
occasional,  that  it  has  become  a  main  feature  of  their 
school ;  and  in  one  production  of  the  kind,  most  shamefully 
bepnffed,  the  bero  was  represented  as  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  the  kept-mistress  of  Lucifer  I  If  yi6  do  not  comment 
upon  more  recent  instances  of  marked  impurity,  it  is  because 
we  hope  the  offence  will  not  be  repeated.  Meantime,  let  as 
back  to  Firmilian. 

As  he  approaches  the  catastrophe,  we  remark,  with  infinite 
gratification,  that  Mr.  Percy  Jones  takes  pains  to  show  that 
ne  is  not  penonalljr  identified  with  the  opinions  of  hie  hero. 
Up  to  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  there  has  been 
nothing  to  convince  ns  that  Jonea  did  not  intend  Firmilian 
to  be  admired— but  we  are  thankful  to  say  that  before  the 
coDCldaioQ  we  are  undeceived.  Jones,  tnoagh  qnite  as 
spasmodic  as  the  best  of  them,  hat  a  sense  of  morals ;  and 
we  do  Dot  know  that  we  ever  read  anything  better,  in  it* 
way,  than  the  following  scene ; — 

ISc.  XIV.— pp.  349-52.] 

Bravo,  Percy  I  The  first  P^rt  of  that  scene  is  manwed 
with  a  deiterity  which  old  Dekker  might  have  applanded, 
and  the  oonolusion  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  womanly 
character  and  feeling.  Firmilian  is  now  cast  beyond  the 
pale  of  society,  and  in  imminent  danger,  if  apprehended,  of 
taking  ft  conspicuoDs  part  in  an  aulo-da-fi.  An  anther 
of  in^rior  genins  wonld  probably  have  consigned  him  to  the 
custody  of  the  Familiars,  in  which  case  we  should  have  had 
a  dungeon  and  rack  scene,  if  not  absolute  incremation  a*  the 
cataattophe.  Bnt  Jones  knew  better.  Be  felt  that  such 
a  cruel  fate  might,  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  revive  soma 
kind  of  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  Firmilian, 
and  he  has  accordingly  adopted  the  wiser  plan  of  depicting 
him  as  the  victim  of  bis  own  hannt«d  imagination.    The 
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donng  eceoe  is  >o  eminentl;  graphic,  and  so  perfectlj 
origiiuu,  that  we  gin  it  entire. 

[Am  in  pp.  352-4.] 

And  BO  ends  the  tmgedy  of  Firmflian. 

It  ii  rather  difficnit  to  give  a  serioo*  opinion  npon  the 
merit*  of  such  a  prodnotion  as  this.  It  ia,  of  coarae,  utterlj 
eitrar^ant ;  but  BO  ace  the  wbola  of  the  writingB  of  the 
poeta  of  the  Spasmodic  school ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
■iderabte  bod;  of  modem  criticB,  extravagance  is  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  extraordinary  genios.  It  is,  here  and  there, 
highly  coloured ;  but  that  also  ie  looked  upon  as  a  symptom 
of  the  divine  afflatoa,  and  rather  prised  than  otherwiGe.  In 
one  point  of  proclaimed  spasmodic  excellence,  perhape  it 
hils.  Ton  can  always  tell  what  Percy  Jonei  is  after,  even 
when  he  is  dealins  with  'shadderiog  stars',  'gibbons  moons', 
'  imposthnmes  of  hell ',  and  the  like ;  whereas  yon  ma^  r«ad 
through  twenty  pages  of  the  more  ordinary  stuff  witbont 
being  able  to  ^cern  what  the  writers  mean— and  no  wonder, 
for  tney  really  mean  nothing.  Tbey  are  simply  writing 
nonsense-verses ;  but  they  contrive,  by  blading  away  whole 
rounds  of  metaphor,  to  mask  their  abeolnte  poveiiy  of 
thoaght,  and  to  convey  the  impression  that  there  most  be 
something  stnpendons  under  so  heavy  a  canopy  of  smoke. 
If,  there^re,  intelligibility ',  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
obscuritr,  is  to  be  considered  a  poetic  excellence,  we  are 
afraid  tnat  Jones  must  yield  the  palm  to  several  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  perspicuity  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  virtue,  wa  do  not  hesitate  in  assigning  the  spaamodlo 

Buse  to  the  author  of  ^irmi^Hin.    To  him  the  old  lines  on 
artawe,with  the  alteration  of  the  name,  might  be  applied — 
Next  Percy  Jones,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  Springe, 
Hod  in  him  those  brave  tnblunary  Thmgs 
That  /onr  fir«t  PoeU  had ;  his  Raptures  were 
All  Air  and  Fire,  which  made  his  7erses  clear ; 
For  that  fierce  Hadnees  still  he  did  retain. 
Which  rightly  should  poasess  a  Poet's  Brain. 
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